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A 'J' tho beginning of tlM> war there was 
much speculation about tlie possi- 
bility of aerial attacks upon England. 
It was common know^ledge that 
Germany had at least 13 airships of the rigid 
tyjMS capable of flying from 46 to 50 miles 
an hour. One Zi'ppelin had travelled 1,800 
miles in a single journey, and had I'eniaiiied 
in the air for 36 hours at a time. Since 
the distanct' from Heligoland, whert^ airship 
sheds had long been reported to £e under 
construction, to Yarmouth w^as only 280 miles, 
it was obvious that, given suitable weather 
conditions, a Zeppelin could not only crofi,« 
to our coast and return, but could sail over 
largo areas of England, luik^ss we had some 
means to check it. 

Tt was taken for granted that the main 
purpose of Zeppelins on journeys such as 
these would he to attempt to drop explosives 
on harbours, docks, ships and military positions. 
The tendency in England was to minimize 
th6 possibility of serious danger from sucli 
raids, and even, at one time, to question the 
possibility' of aircraft being of any service in 
war. As^ate as 1011 the then Master-C^eneral 
of Ordnance, who was in charge of aeronautics 
at Office, said, “ Wo are not yet 

oonvin^llnhat either aeroplanes or airships 
will be of any utility in war.” If this^tage 
.vVoJ. VIL— Part 79. 


of scepticism had been passed, it w’as still Iw- 
lic»ved by many at the oj>ening of the war that 
England had little to fear from aerial attack.^. 
One favoiuite ilieory w'as that, whilcj a Zeppelin 
might reach this country, it would find it very 
ditfic.iflt to escape, as it would at once be 
attacked by a number of aeroplanes and 
destroyed. This view was apparently a($cept«^d 
by the responsihU' authorities, for Mr. Winston 
(Jiurchill, in a -!pcc»ch on March 17, 1914, said : 
“ Any hostile aircraft, airships, or ac^roplanes 
w’hic'h reached our coast during the coming 
year would }>romi)tly attacked in superior 
force* by n swarm of very formidahk? hornets.” 

Events have shown that the British authori- 
ties at that time did not allow sufliciently for 
tht^ great heiglit at which Ze])peUn8 can travel, 
nor for th<^ fact that, while the airship could 
operate successfully at night time, darkness 
was the least suitable time for aeroplanes in 
the stage of dev’^elopment which tliey had 
reached, on account of the diflicmlties of starting 
and of landing in the dark, as w’ell as of seeing 
or hearing the airship from a machine flying aloft. 

The German Govermnent and the German 
people had thrown their full energies into the 
development of aircraft for war. In England 
Loi'd Montagu of Beaulieu and Lord Northclifle, 
and The Times arid Daily Mail for many years 
did their utmost to arouse t he country to the 
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ZBPPBLIN OVBR THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


need of preparation, but they had to overcome 
the iiHiial rasietance opposed by the national 
slowness to take up new ideas as well as the 
conflicting claims of l^ettor tmderstood de- 
mands upon the pubiic^ purse. It is not too 
much to say that, during the first few months 
of the war, the responsible authorities in this 
country did not take the aerial menace seriously 
and did not regard it as within the range of 
possibility that England would o^periepce any 
real danger from the flying of the 

enemy. Xtijsras held that the work of the. Ger- 
man ZeppoMns in the attacks on the forts at 
Li6ge and in the bombardment of Antwerp 
bore out this view. This idea was pot confined 
to officialiem. A supposedly authoritative 
writer in a pronunemt London newspaper in 
the autumn of 1914 declared .that "The 
Zeppelin danger is a gi^t deal exaggerated. 
It is, I am convinced, a German bluff rather 
than a reality. If the Zeppelins could do 
really effective mischief their deeds would have 
spoken for them long ago, and there would not 
be all this German advertisement of what they 
are going to do one day," 

Some preoautions wera taken in London and 
thnmghdttt the oountfy. A ninnber of anti- 
aircraft gvini, most of thm, as was afterwards 


proved, of absimlly Inadequate calibre, wen» 
planted at vital points. The* street lights of 
London were subdued, sky signs were oblite- 
rated, and householders were ordered to 
darken the windows of their lighted rooms at 
night time. The rays of searchlights wheeled 
over the London sky each night for stfveral hoiur;. 

The first German attacks did not come until 
the end of December, 1914. An aeroplane 
fiew' over the East Coast and dropped a bomb 
or two on the sands there. On Christmas Eve 
an aeroplane appeared over Dover and dropped 
a bomb in a garden. The bomb was probably 
intended for Dovot Castle, but it fell harm- 
lessly a few hundred yards away. Some 
British aeroplanes immediately arose in pursuit 
of the invading aeroplane» but before tl^y 
could over-haul it it had escaped. 

On Christmas Day a German airman paaaed 
Sheemess imdtar cover of a fog, and flew for 
up the Thamee. He was first seen over the 
Isle of Sheppey, slightly to the south of 
Sheemess, flying at a hei|^t estunated at 
about 9>000 feet., Anti^^dspsaft guns at onee 
opened on him^ hut tl^y ^11 ahoiH;. Lost 
to view in a mist, he was not seen again until 
well up the river. Fhe was once move opened 
<m him from our gvuua ^tuing hlg^her to 
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escape the ehellci, he made a complete half* 
circle. By now, several British aerophinoc 
were m pursuit, and the German, seeing that 
it was hopeless to attempt to go farther, 
turned hack. Thousands of people had a 
good view of this — the first real air battle on 
the British coast. Shells were bursting in th^ 
air apparently all round the Gorman. Time 
after time it seemed that he had been hit, yet 
time after time he escaj^ed* Men, could not 
fail to admire the skill with which he handled 
his machine. At one point a sudden dip of 
the aeroplane seemed to show that a shot had 
got homo. Still, however, ho kept on, circling, 
dodging, twisting, climbing and diving with 
almost incredible swiftness to escape his 
pursuers. He made straight for the sea 
and (v^caped. Weeks afterwards a rumour was 
received that some fishennen had found a 
body away out in the sea which was behoved 
to be that of the German airman, but no 
satisfactory confirmation w’as forthcoming. 

After thi« tiicro came a pause of about three 
weeks. Then, on the evening of January 19, 
1915, the peo(>le of Yarmoutli were startled by 


'the kodnd of loud explosions in their streets, 
as though big guns wore firing among them. 
Lights were at once extinguished, the authori- 
ties turning off the electric supply at the main. 
For some hours little could be learned of what 
had happened. Word went round that tw’o 
Zeppelins hod arrived over the town and had 
dropped nine bombs. Two persons were 
killed — Samuel Alfred Smith, aged 53, 
a shoemaker, and JVliss Martha Mary Taylor, 
aged seventy -two, an old lady living with her 
sister. These were the first two victims of 
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AT ST. PETER’S PLAIN, YARMOUTH, JANUARY 19, 1915. 
btfriw ol • raoni tliowiiig daiii.4e done by ■ bomb. Small piotiiret Saarobiag for oieom of ahalL 
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energy aircraft in this country — a man of 
advanced middle-age, and a woman past the 
allotted three score years and ten. Both Smith 
and Miss Taylor were blown to pieces. A few 
houses were more or less damaged, some holes 
wem blown in the roadway, and a few persons 
were injured. No military or naval damage of 
any kind whatever was caused. From Yar- 
mouth the raider went on to Sandringham and 
King’s Lynn The King and Queen had been 
spending Christmas at Sandringham Hoitse, 
and it. was naturally ■ suggested that the Ger- 
mans were deliberaljriy attempting to kill 
them. ‘IDiey had left, ho^^ver, oh the morning 
before the ridd., A bomb apparently intended 
for Sandiinghaih dropped just outside the little 


SCENES AT KING’S LYNN. NORFOLK, 
JANUARY 19, 1915. 

Destroyed houses in Albert Street. 

Smell picture : Removitij^ furniture from their ruined 
homes. 

village of Dersingham. about a mile away, 
and did no damage. At King’s Lynn four 
houses wore wreukod, sev’^eral more damaged, 
two civilians were killed,, and others slightly 
injured. Th(* bombs used were of twe 
kinds, explosive and incendiary. The ex- 
plosive bombs at first contained charges of 
from 30 to 100 lbs. of trinitrotoluene. Later 
on, evenjarger charges were employed. The 
incendiary bombs were charged with thermit, 
a mixture of a metallic oxide and powdered 
aluminium, which burst into flames on striking 
the ground, Jdndling instantly a burst of fierce 
heat, .sufficient to consume anything imme- 
diately around. One of the King’s Lynn 
victims was* the widow of a soldier who had 
recently been killed in Franca The mother 
of the other .victim, a boy of fourteim, told the 
story of what bad happened in language whose 
veiy simplicity made it the more effeetive. 
** We were all upstairs for bed, mo and my 
husband, with baby and Percy, wjien we 
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heard a buzzing n6ise. My husband put out 
the light. 1 saw a bomb fall from the sky and 
strike the pillow where Percy was lying. I 
tried to wake him» but ho was dead, and then 
the house fell in. I knew no more.** 

•The accounts of this raid upon a piu*ely 
civilian population aroused furious indignation 
in Kngland, and caused a feeling of almost 
stiipiiied amazement among neutral nations. 
The CSkjrman naval attack upon the unfortified 
Boaside town of Scarborough in the previous 
month had given some evidence that Germany 
intended to wage war on women and children 
with merciless severity, and in disregard of all 
dictates of humanity. But oVen Scarborough 
had not led [)eople to expect that German air- 
craft w’oiild seek to kill English civilians, 
ax)parently for the nu^ro pleasure of killing, or 
in the hope that the nation would be ter- 
rorized. 

Tn America, in particular, the exf)rc‘.ssions 
of indignati(»u . won' numerous and emphatic. 
“ Is it the madness of despair ? *’ asked the 
New York Herald^ “ or* just plain everyday 
madness, that has prompted the Germans to 
select for attack pc^neeful and imdcf ended 
resorts on the English east coast ? What 
can Germany liope <o gain by these wanton 
Mttacks on iiiidcfonded places and this slaughter 



GBRMAN BOMBS. 

Pound at Jptwioh after the raid. 



RAID OVKR TYNESIDE. APRIL 14, 1915. 

Bombs dropped from ZeppeUns. 

of innocents ? Certainly not the good opinion 
of tlie people of neutral nations.** The Ger- 
maii ofTIcial description of the raid as “ attacks 
on some fortified places ** aroused derision. 
1*110 r(*al German purpose was ai)parently to 
strike terror by means of “frightfulness,’* the 
murder of non -eombat ants and the destruction 
of private property. It soon became clear, 
howijver. tliat whatever effect the raids might 
liave on the British people, they would cer- 
tainly not terrify them. 1*ho attack on Yar- 
mouth and district quickened recruiting 
throughout the country and intensified tH© 
national dc^termination to wage the war to 
the end against a foe which could descend to 
such methods. 

These raids, small as their immediate 
results were, yet demonstrated one thing. The 
German l^ress r>roclRimed that German g<mius 
Jiad at last ended the lc*gend that England was 
invulnerable owing to her insularity. It was 
certainly proved now that the seas no longer 
protected England from attack. Should she 
hope to keep lier shores inviolate, and to allow 
her people to live in the safety that they had 
enjoyed for more than two centuries, she must 
bo preporc^l to meet invaders from the sky as 
well as on the water. The coming of the 
German airships was the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of this country. 

The real German defence was summed up 
in a semi-official message published at the time. 
“Tfll Gorman nation has been forced by 
England to fight for her existence, and cannot 
be forced to forego legitimate self-defence, 
and will not do so, relj^ing upon her good right.** 
There were great rejoicings tliroughout Ger- 
many, and the Press drew glowing pictures of 




THE GONDOLA OF ONE OF THE GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. 

Tha Mwr of tka ZappaUBf toiatbar wltli foar antiaei of 200 b.p. are accommodated in two of these long gondola-shaiiad eari — one pUead forward and^he other aft. 
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DIAGRAM NAMING THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE ZEPPELIN, 
iriustrated on the opposite pai^e. 


the ZoppolinR making further long flights over 
lOngland, dropping death everywhere. ** We 
shall not allow these wonderful weapons, 
wliich Germtin intelligence invented, to grow 
rusty,” said the Cologne Gazette, , 

Over a month passed before the next 
attempt. On Simday evening, February 21, a 
Qiiartcrmastor-srrgeant of the 20th Hussars was 
sitting in his house in Butt Road, Colchester, 
with his wife, just about to begin supper, when 
they were startled by a tremendous explosion 
at the back of the building. Their child, a 
baby a few monjths old, was sleeping in the 
bedroom upstaire* and the father rusheu up 
to rescue it. Although the room was partly 
wrecked, and tlie house riddled with fragments 
of shell, the child was imhormed. Every pane 
of glass in the windows of the house was 
broken, a corrugated iron shed in the garden 
WCU4 tom to pieces, and many windows in 
adjoining houses were blown out. This, 
however, was all the damage done. A German 
aeroplane had corne o<rer the Essex coast and 
had dropped a bomb. The jieroplane seemed 
to have travelled from the direction of Brain- 
tree, due e^t of Colchester, to Coggleshall. 
It was flyintg at a great height, and the noise of 
its propeUers could scarcely be heard. It 
dropped two bombs at Braintrc(e and one at 


Coggloshall, doing, however, practically no 
damage in those places. Two 8oltIi?rs, finding 
one of the bombs in a field outside Braintree, 
placed a stick through the handle and carried 
it towards the rivw. It burst into flames on 
tho way, but they ran on with their burden, 
and threw it into the water. 

The German sumnxer air campaign against 
England may be said to have begim in earnest 
on April 14. Or that day there was a futile 
attack on the Tyneside. A German airship was 
seen near Blyth soon after 8 o’clock in the 
evening. From there it passed Bedlington, 
Morpeth, and a largo area of the mid-Tyne 
district, one of ^e most important shipbuilding 
centres of the country. As soon as news of the 
^rival of the raiders reached the authorities 
lights w ere at once ^turned out in most of the 
places they were likely to pass, in accordance 
witb arrangements made in advance. The 
result of thus plunging a whole community into 
sudden darkness was in many cases extremely 
awkward. Trams were stopped. Newspapers 
were held up. Concerts and theatrical enter- 
tainments were interrupted, the audiences being 
informed that orders had been received to put 
out lights in public buildings. In nearly every 
case the people took the inconvenience very 
good-naturedly. In some concert halls thev 
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Btood on thi>ir feet in the dark and sang ** Ood 
Shve the King before dispersing. 

Elaborate arrangements had been -made 
between the police and the miliibary, and these 
wefe strictly carried out. The result was that 
.the airship found below it little save a black 
coiinti^ysidc, where it was ixnpossible to dis- 
tinfo^h the docks and works which it had Qome 
to attack. A number of bombs wore dropped, 
but almost at random. Many of these fell on 
Wallsend and Hebburn with insignificant 
results. Some fell on Blyth without doing much 
damage. The windows of a Salvation Army 
barrac^ks at B(»dlington and some windows at 
Dudley we^e blown out. A house was set on fire 
ai Carlington, but the fire was quickly extin- 
guished. It was supposed at th(3 time that the 
pilot of the; Zeppelin lost his reckoning and 
mistook tl*e brood estuary of the River Wonds- 
beck for- the mouth of the Tyne. No lives were 
lost, in this raid and the only pc^raon reported 
injured was a lad at Bedlington, who had a 
slight wound on the head. 

The raid on the North-East (\)ast was 
intelligible, for lierc the Germans wen^ attacking 
an important slupbuilding centre, but a raid 
upon East Anglia which followed, on April 16, 
was one whose only evident aim was to cause 
indiscriminate destruction. Special indigna- 
tion was aroused by the airship attacking 
Henbam Hall, beyond Souihwold, the country 
house of Lady Stradbroke, wliich had been 
turned into a hospital for wounded soldiers. 
No fewer than twenty-three bombs were aime^d 
at this building, but the aim of the Germans 
was so bad that the nearest of them did not get 
within 100 yards of the house. Tliis att^k 
upon a hospital was so senseless, was 

believed that tht; raiders mistook the building 
for some other which they supposed to be of 
military importance. Bombs were also dropped 
at Lowestoft, doing some damage to property 
but no injury to any person. Thirteen bombs 
were dropped at Maldon. ,The side of a house 
“was blown out, a ivorkshop was destroyed and 
a fence was riddled with bullet holes, but little 
other damage was done. 

On the some day a German aeroplane flew 
OVOT Kent and dropped five bombs on Favers- 
ham and Sittingboume without doing any 
damage. A British aeroplane set out in pursuit, 
but# owing to the great height of the invader, 
some 8,0(K) 'dr 6,000 feet, fbtmd it impo8sii>le 
to reach it. In Bittingboume a blackbird was 
killed and an apple tree uprooW. 


On April 30 there come another raid on theEast 
Coast, Appai:ently seve^ aircraft wm engaged 
In this attack. OnO passed over Harwich and 
moved in the direction of Ipawioh ; another was 
seen over Cromer; a. third was observed at 
Southwald. Large numbers of bombs, both 
incendiaiy und explosive, were dropped through- 
out the district. Only one of the bombs dropped 
at Ipswich did any considerable harm. It fell 
in Brobkshall Road and sot fire to three houses, 
piercing the roof of one house and falling into a 
back bedroom where a young girl was sleeping. 
Here it struck a chest of draA\'ers standing within 
a few feet of the bed and burst into flames. The 
occupier of the house rushcnl into the room and 
rescued the girl. At Bury Si. Edmunds tlie 
airship dropp(»d a number of bombs on to tbo 
town. Several fell in the Butter Market, where 
fires were started and some damage to property 
was done. Two shops wore burned to tbe^ groiuid 
before the fire was got under. 

Early in May the Germans turned their 
attention to the Thames valley and Kent. On 
May 3 an aeroj)lane passed over Dover, doing 
no damage. On May 10 another attaeked 
Southend, dropping nearly a hundr(*d bombs at 
random over an area of five square The* 

Germans apparently aimed at reaching London, 
€«id they actually ai)prtmched Romford railvroy 
station, 12 J miles from Liverpool Street. Soon 
after two in the morning tbo people of Southend 
were aroused by a tcTrific explosion, far sur- 
passing in magnitude the sounds of heavy firing 
from Shoc'burynesB and Shet^rneas to which they 
were accustomed. A syren had been attached to 
the? olQetric; light works of the town and it was 
auTonged that, at the first sign of the arrival of 
a Zeppelin, thei syren should be sounded to warn 
tho inhabitants. The entire district was quickly 
afoot. Hut unfortunately the sound of the 
syren served another purpose. It drew the 
Zeppelin to the spot like steel to a magnc't. 
Guided by the soupd, it was able to locate the 
town, and it promptly started scattering bomb 
after >>omb all around. Some bombs were 
dropped on Leigh and some on the little inland 
village of Rochford. A number of houses were 
destroyed. An incendiary bomb crashed through 
tho roof of a double-fronted house, just esokping 
the bedrooms, and exploded in the hall. The 
people within had a miraculous escape. They 
jumpeii from the first floor bedropm windows 
into the front garden. A boarding-house was 
destroyed, and a butcher’s sho|> had the 
shutters blown out. 0ne woman was killed, the 
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THE PILOT IN THE FORWARD GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 

wifo of a labourer employed by the Southend but, in spite of every effort, it was injpossible 

Corporation and an active Salvation Amiy for him to reach her. Before he could again 

worker. A bomb fell full bn the house, making get into the bedroom the flames almost overcame 

a hole two feet square in the roof, and then him. Jumping from a window, he fell heavily to 

penetrated into the room in which husband and the ground and was severely injured. His wife was 

wife were asleep. It burst into flames, and in a l;^umed to death. A timW yard was gutted, and 

very short time the whole room was ablaze. the total damage was estimated at £20,000. 

The husband carried an invalid daughter to a The people of Southend had rushed intd the 

place of safety and then returned for his wife, stnjets at the first alarm, many of them not 
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IN WEST ROAD, SOUTHEND. 

^ Houses on fire. 

waiting to dress and others half dressed. 
The town was in darkness, and the crowds, 
staring up, could see the body of the Zeppelin 
outlined against the sky. The incendiary 
bombs dropping from it appeared like balls of 
fire as they foil to earth. The streaks of light 
in the sky and the blazing houses around lit up 
the heavens like the first glories of sunrise. The 
troops and the local authorities tackled the fires 
resolutely and before long they were got under. 
It seemed to many that night that the whole 
town must surely be destroyed, and it was hard 
to realiz3 next day that the real damage had 
been so trivial. Many of the bombs fell into 
Holds or in gardens. . ' " • 

This attack u|»bn Southend should have 
brought home to those responsible for the 
defence of London the need for more adequate 
preparations. Apparently, it failed to do so. 
The argument was still freely advanced that 
Zeppelin raids, however spectacular and awe* 
some to those who beheld them, did not convoy 
any real menace to our national security. 
The net result of the German aerial campaign 
against us during the first nine months of the 
weir was, critics declared, half a dozen people 
killed, a few injured, and damage amounting 
to a few soores of thousands of pounds. These 
critics pointed triumphantly to the fact that 
the Germans had not succeeded in their 
different raids in doing any damage of military 
or naval importaikOe. They had lost their way 


on the Tyneside, they had apparently lost 
their way on the East Coast, and when they 
aimed at buildings like Henham Hall they 
missed them. All they could do was to scatter 
bombs indiscriminately, and most of the bombs 
they threw fell harmlessly upon waste spaces, 
gardens, or countryside. It was declared that 
the civilian population ought to take such 
small risks with equanimity, and people at 
home should be glad to share in this trivia) 
degree the perils of their sons and brothers on 
the battlefield. It was further argued that it 
would be liighly unwise to divert our strength, 
in however small a degree, from the military 
problems of our various fronts in order to 
protect us against occasional and largely 
futile raids. 

Arguments such as these were based on 
groat misconceptions. While it was true that, 
the Germans had so far not effected any great 
damage, many failed to recognize that they 
were working in a now field, and that the raids 
up to this stage had been largely experiinontal. 
The amount of damage done is not always to 
be reckoned up in the number of deaths, or in 
the value of property destroyed. A new 
element had been introduced into war. One 
disturbing fact was that we had failed to 
produce effective means for fighting the Zep- 
pelin. In the attack on the Thames valley, 
British biplanes had quickly risen and pursued 
the invader. In the later flights there was 
little evidence of their meeting any direct 
opposition save from anti-aircraft guns. This 
apparent apathy caused considerable comment. 
What were the authorities doing ? Where 
were the “ swarms ** of “ hornets ” of which Mr. 
Churchill had spoken ? Why were these 
raiders allowed to come, time after time, and 
to retire unmolested ? 

The Germans made no secret whatever of 
their delight at what had been accomplished, 
or of their ultimate puipoee. These attacks 
were but the prelimhuiriee to the great coming 
campaign against London. ** London has 
not felt it yet," declared the Hamburger 
Nachrichten. 

ikwly in the morning of May 17 a Zeppelin 
passed over the coast towns of Kent and dippped 
between twenty and thirty, bombk on Rams- 
gate. The Zeppelin oirolfd around the coast 
about midnis^t. It attempted tb a.pproach 
the Rssex ^de, but was driven off southwards 
by the ^eavy fire of aaii>aireraft guns from 
the* forts at the mouth of Uie Tbames. It 
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hovered over Ramsgate tmtil it sighted a 
conspicuous landmark, St. George’s Church, 
and then, centring on it, rained fully two 
dozen bombs on the place in rapid succession. 
Most of the people were asloe^) in their beds. 
Bombs struck the Bull and George Hotel. The 
entire front of the building, ceiling, and floors, 
and everything between, was brought down. 
Two visitors from Thornton Heath were 
staying in the hotel at the time. Their room 
was completely shattered, as was the room 
below, and they were hurled among the debris 
at the bottom and badly injured. A barmaid 
at the hotel was also hurt. A provision Hhc»p 
Opposite had all the glass of its windows 
broken, and the children of the manager awoke 
to find their bed covered with splinters. An 
explosive bomb partly wrecked a toy and china 
bazaar, and the i)r<»prietor had a narrow 
escape^ tins bombs bursting within a few^ 
yards of his room. From Ramsgate the air- 
ship circled around and moved southwards, 
passing over Broad^tairs and Beal in the 
direction of Dover. l\venty-three bombs fell 
hartrilessly in the fielfls in a village near ]3eal. 



The Zeppelin reached Dover and havered 
over the* port. British aeroplanes had now* 
come up, and when it saw them it sheered off 
to sea. 

Word had been sent to Dunkirk, where there 
was a station of the Royal Naved Air Service, 
and eight naval aeroplanes set out to meet the 
Zeppelin and cut it off. Three of the British 
aeroplanes got quite close, and attacked at close 
range. Flight-Commander Bigsworth flew 200 







THE AIR RAID ON SOUTHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 

A boarding-house -ftnick by a bomb which demolished the roof. 

Small pleture: View of a houte ahowiiii the hole made by a bomb, in which two people were mit d. 
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foet above the Zeppelin and dropped four bonibs 
upon it. According to the official statements, 
a large column of smoke was to come out 
from one of its compartments. Hie Zeppdih 
then rose to a great height with its tail down, 
apparently sesiously damaged. The. crew kept 
up a heavy fire' upon the British airinen, but 
there were no' casualties. 

A second raid was made on Southend on 
May 26, about 1 1 o’clock at night. An airsliip, 
or perliaps t<vo, approached the place^^ from 
the north-east, probably in order to avoid the 
forts at ShoeburynesR, and first attaciked the 
centre of the town. It remained for some time 
stationary, the crew directing their bombs upon 
onebuilding, anew laundry, which was apparently 
mistaken by them for a barracks or for an 
electric light works. Ov<^r a score of bombs 
wore tlirown immediately around this building. 
Not one at^ck it, and not even a panct of glass 
in the building was broken. One woman, 
hearing the noise of the attack, went to lier 
door to see what was the matter. Just then 
a bomb burst in the road immediately in front 
of her, and a fragnu^nt of the shell struck her 
on the head and injured her so seriously that she 
died a few days afterwards. A lady visitor to 
the town was stepping off a train wdien a bomb 
fell on her. head, killing her on the spot. The 
audiences had just left the local theatres, and 
the stri'ets were fairly full of people. One young 
lady had gone with her mother and her pistiT- 
in-law to moot her father, who had arrivtni 
by a late train. As they wxTe wralking along, 
talking together, a bomb fell directly on her, 
killing her instantly. A little girl, seven 
years old, living in Broadway Market, was 
terribly injured. An incendiary bomb -dropped 
through the rp<if ijpto her bedroom. Sho was 
badly burned about the head, back, and legs, 
the petrol from the bomb setting fire to the 
bedclothes before she could be rescued. 
Her elder sister went to her assistance with 
great courage. A lady was in bed when a 
bomb dropped into the xaoom, setting it on fire. 
She was rescued, but waa badly burnt about the 
body. Thirty bombs were dropped on Leigh, 
but only two liouses were hit, the majority of 
the bombs falling on the roadways and gardens. 
Twelve bombs were dropped over Westcliff. 
The special constables and the National Guard 
did go6d service in rescuing the injured and in 
h6lping^;^o put out the fires. During the raid a 
heavy fire was maintained bn the Zeppelin by 
anti-aircraft guns. The raider "remainied, how*- 


ever, at a great height, .apparently indifferent. 
The guns could not touch itr 

The effect of these two attacks upon Southend 
w'as undoubtedly serious from a certain point 
of view*, although wholly negative as a military 
operation. This town and its neighbouring 
districts of Westcliff and Leigh have, almost in 
a generation, risen from fishing villages to the 
status of great tei’idential suburbs. Hero is a 
place by the sea, within easy reach of London, 
where the Londoner of moderate means ran 
afford to live and whence he (san roach hie 
business in town every day with coiriparativ© 
ease. Attracted by this, tens of tiiousaiids of 
London families had settled here. Now, after 
the raids, there was a great exodus. Many 
himdreds of families stored or sold thoir 
furniture and found homes clsewdiere. “ Why 
should we remain neodlesely in a danger 
zone ? ” they asked. 

The first attack on London was made on the 
evening of the last day of May, 1915. ZepfM'lin.s 
passed over Colchester at 10 o’clock, and at 
twenty -three minutes past t(»n tlie jM*ople in 
one of tho pooTOsi and most crowded cjunrlers 
of tho East End were start k'd to find bomb 
after bomb, mainly of an incendiary typo, 
dropping among th(»m. Apparently no w^innng 
of the rtpi>roacli of the enemy had bt*en reijoivod, 
even by the authorities, and no measures liod 
been taken to meet it. The attack was short, 
sharp, and .sevt^rc while it lasted. The incendiary 
bombs dropping in narrow lanes and crowdi'd 
tenc*ments might have been crxpccted to kindle 
great fires and to cause many casualties. 
Actually they did not accomplish this. Six 
people wore killed. A yoimg coujiUi were 
standing in a narrow passage-way whem an 
incendiary bomb fell just by them, rebounded 
and ignited, soVerely injuring thorn. A middle- 
aged man and his wife wore in bed whon 
a bomb dropped on their house and set it on 
fire. In spite of every attempt at rescue, it 
was impossible to near because of the 
great heat. Afterwards they were both found 
dead in the bedroom. Both were naked, save 
for a band of guernsey on the man’s arm ; 
evidently he had had some clothes on and they 
were burned off by the fire. The man's arm 
was around the woman’s waist. The two, 
awakened by the explosion, and finding it 
impossible to escape, had knelt bj^ the bed 
together, spending their lost moments in 
prayer. Another woman pi the same house 
Jumped from the window to avoid the flamea. 
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I HE AIR RAID ON SOUrHEND, MAY 10, 1915. 
WatcMnH the Zeppelin at work* 


and so inpinii that she sub«oquf’utl^ died. 
A little i<iil ntjod tliroe 5 tors, wiis burned 111 
her l)e<l. 

Th(» attndv pruducod u[reat oxcilemont nnd 
rt'srmtuienl in tho East End of London. TluTe 
hod already, earlier in the month, been riots 
there against Oemian tradesmen allowed to 
remain and do bnsinebs among us. Tliesu 
riots broke out afiesh Angry mobs sii»- 
roundod the premises of people in Shoreditch 
suspected ,of being of (jeiliian nationality, 
and attacked shops. Barricades tha^ had 
been ereeted in front of windows >^ere 
pulled down, and considerable damage* done. 


Men suspectid of being (hirmans were chased 
oth 

Tile s< enes in the stieets m the early hours c'f 
the morning tollowmg tin laid will not soon le 
loigott(*n by those who witnessed them. Tho 
whoJo population was up, most of the people 
not having been in b(*d that niglit. The in- 
habitants crowded into c‘\ery roadway or by- 
street near tho seem of the outrage, c\cliar]g!ng 
e^eriences, ^ telhng ot nairow t'-caies, and 
recalling particular 11 stances ot heio sm of men 
m putting out fires and in lesrumg tbrtatentd 
women and 43hildren during the attack. The 
polieo set to work to eliminate all signs of the 
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AT BURY ST, EDMUNDS, APRIL 30. 1915. 
Demolished houses in the Butter Market. 


raid, aiul a day or two later it was ditlic.ult, even 
for the most curious visitor, to find any trace 
of it. The damage liad been amazingly slight, 
and the Germans must have been disappointed 
to find Londoners, as a whole, almost indifferent 
to the blow they had struck at them. 

Up to this time, the authorities ha<i per* 
mitted the publication of fairly full accoiuits 
of the raids, and in some cases had allowed 
even maps giving the route taken by the raiders 
to appear. Now they rushed to the other 
extreme. Almost immediately after the raid 
of May 31, and before the morning papers 
could print any description of what had 
happened, official directions were circulated 
forbidding the publication of any news about 
air raids or descriptions of them save those 
issued by the authorities. The notice was as 
follows 

The Preen are specially reminded that no atatement 
whatever must be publinhed dealing with the places in 
the neighhourhood of London teadhed by aircraft, or 
the course proposed to be taken by them, or any state- 
mini or diagram which might indicate the ground or 
senta covered by them. 


The Admiralty communique is all tho news which cun 
properly be puhlishoil. 

Tliese instructions arc ^ivon in order to secure the 
public safety, and the present intimation may itself 
))uhlishod us explaining the absence of more detailed 
reports. 

This policy of the supf)reHHioti of all non- 
official news of aerial raids was strictly enforced 
imtil tho beginning of Kebrunry, J916, not 
only for British newspapers of every kind, but 
for cabled and written descriptions to neutral 
countries. London correspondents of Imperial 
and foreign newspapers were warned that the 
prohibition applied to, descriptions sent by 
mail, and oven purely descriptive accounts 
giving no names of places were relentlessly 
censored. 

This policy of extreme secrecy proved to be a 
mistak'*. Had the authorities confined them- 
selves to suppressing the publication of the 
exact localities reached by the aircraft, and of 
other details likely to bo of use to Uie enemy, 
they would have had public opinion behind 
them. One effect of the absolute suppression 
of non*official details was to destroy the eon- 
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(idence of large Bceticmn of the public hi the 
official Btatcmonts, and to en(u)uragc people to 
beliovi^ absurdly exaggerated rumours of the? 
damage done. Civilians who witnesaed a 
/epyielin raid for tlio first tiiia* ri€*arly always 
imagined the casualties and the loss of jiroperty 
to be much gn^ater than tlit»y actually wore. 
'J'he sight of a few injured pc^rsons carried 
along on stretchers gives the untrained observer 
th(‘ inipression of great loss i>f life. Tlie glare 
of a few sitnultanoous fires makc's it afifienr for 
tlie moment as though whole neighbourhoods 
wort? burning. 

Ill every district wdiere an attack took place 
many of the resid(*nt8 wrote long lettcjrs to 
tlieir friends dt'seribing the scc)nes. Many such 
letl<Ts, written und(*r the stress of great 
tMuotion, were greatly, if unconsciously, ex- 
a.gg^‘rated. 'i''hoKe yiersonal narratives were 
(eagerly sought for in the absenet' of newspaper 
reports, and were circulatecl all over the 
kingdom and liande*! from friend to friend. 
These accounts iotik th^'^ place of the descriptions 
of trained and expi»rienced newsjiaper report €»rs. 
'riius, in plae(» of descriptions of ther«iids written 
by in(‘n wliose life’s work it was to get at the 


T 






truth and record the real facts, the nation 
had the series of uncensored, over-coloujvxi, 
privately written narratives. In America, 
London corrospoTidents having been refused 
permission to send any details, the newspapers 
bad to fall back uyion the personal narrativf‘s 
of returned visit ois, who repc*ated the worst of 
the rumours, often in still more exaggerated 
form. Thus tlie nc‘t result of the jioliry of 
silence was to jiroduec a wholly false impres- 
sion, during the auiuinn and winter, of wliat 
had takt'Q plaiso. 

Suspicion of the oflieial stateiramts wa.s 
greatly strengtheiuMl by one unfortunate 
incident. A raid was made on a large town in 
the north-east of Kngland, a town in close and 
immediate business touch with almost the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Ofiiejally , immediately 
after tlai raid, the number of dc^aths was 
given as five. The figure was wrong, and 
everj^one knew it was wrong. Hy the end of a 
w’eek public rumour had placed the number of 
dcviths at 100, 200, and in some quarters even 
at 300. How the wTong total came to be issued 
was never explained. Some days afterwards 
the correct figun^ was oflieially stntfxl— 24 







AT MALDON, ESSEX. 

A demolished workshop in Spital Road< 
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deaths — ^but it was too late to correct the harm 
done. The fact is that those responsible for 
the publication of war news^howed at this 
stage a total misapprehension of the psychology 
of the British nation. In place of seeking to 
minimize the accounts of the damage and 
forbidding the publication of photographs, they 
ought to have told everything to the full. The 
mistake was to some extent recognized in 
February, 1916, when the Prtjss was once more 
allowed to resume its legitimate function, so 
far as air raids were concerned. 

In Juno the Germans once more turned to 
the East and the North-East Coast. On June 4 
there was a raid, doing some slight damage ; 
and two days later there was another, by far 
the most serious of any that had yet happened. 
The raiders succeeded in reaching a town on 
the East Coast during the night and bombed 
it at their leisure. One large drtlpcry hotise 
was struck and was completely wrecked, the 
entire building — a somewhat old one — collaps- 
ing. Adjoining these premises, with only a 
narrow roadway between, there was one of the 
most beautiful Norman churches in England. 
The church was wholly uninjured save a few 
of the panes in the glass windows. A rumour 
was spread over tho country, and was generally 
believed, that a large number of girls and 
women “ lived in ** on the draper’s pr(3mises, 
and were killed when the house was struck. 
This rumour was false. The drapery firm 
had ceased to house its attendants on the 
premises for a couple of years before the raid. 
Some vrorking -class streets were very badly 
damaged, a number of houses destroyed, and 
many peojJe injiued. It was one of the 
pecxiliarities of this raid that, ^ihkc "j!iost 
of the others, afi the people injured were 
struck vrhile indoors. The total casualties 
here were twenty -four killed, about sixty 
seriously injured, and a larger number slightly 
injiirt^d. 

The outrage was quickly avenged by a young 
British naval airman. Flight Sub-Lieut. R. A. J. 
Wameford, in one of the most brilliant aerial 
explciits of the war. 

Mr. Wameford, who was only 22 years of 
age, was the son of an Anglo-Indian railway 
engineer, and before the war was in the mercan- 
tile maijne. Ho came home to “ do something ” 
for his country, enlisted in the 2nd Sportsman’s 
Battalion on January 7, was transferred in 
February to the Royal Naval Air Service, 
passed the tests for a pilot’s certiBcate within 


a. few days, and was given a commission. He 
was noted at the flying school as one of the most 
brilliant pupils the instructors had ever known. 
A month after obtaining his commission he 
went to France, where his reckless daring soon 
made him conspiciious in a service wher*» 
venturesomenesa is the general rule. On the 
morning of June 7 at 3 a.m. he encountered a 
Zeppelin returning from the coast of Flanders 
to Ghent, and chased it, moimting above it and 
sailing over it at a height of 6,000 feet. Zeppelin 
and aeroplane exchanged shots, and when the 
Zeppelin was between one and two hundred 
feet immediately below him he dropped six 
bombs on it. One . Bomb hit the Zc^ppelin 
fairly, causing a terrific explosion, and setting 
the airship on fii‘e from end to end. Wariie- 
ford’s aeroplane was caught by the force of the 
explosion and turned upside down, but he 
succeeded in righting it before it touched 
the groimd. Ho was forced to alight within 
the German lines. Nevertheless he restarted 
his engine, though not without great difficulty, 
and in due course returned to his station without 
damage. Only the framework of the Zc'ppelin 
was left, the crow being all burned or mangled, 
and the body of tlio machine being complc»toly 
destroyed. The flaming framework droppi^d 
on the Convi'tit School of St. AniandsbcTg, 
killing one nun and burning two Sisters who 
had rushed into the street with children in 
their arms. The maeliine on which Mr. 
Wameford made this attack was a Murnno 
“Parasol,” a little monoplane with a pair of 
wings raised well above the pilot’s head. This 
construction gives tlie aviator full view on 
either side below, thus enabling him to take 
good aim for bomb dropping. The Morane of 
that type was also noted as a quick-climbing 
machine, a very decided advantage in attacking 
Zep{)elins. 

The story of Mr. Warnoford’s triumph sent a 
thrill through England. The King promptly 
sent a personal telegram of congratulation ta 
him, and conferred upon him the Victoria 
Cross. The telegram ran as follows : 

“ I most heartily congratulate you upon your 
splendid achievement of 3 'esterday, in which 
you singlehanded destroyed on enemy Zepjwlin. 

“I have much pleasure in conferring upon 
you the Victoria Cross for this gallant act. 

“ Gbohob R.I.” 

Next day the French War Minister, on the 
recommendation of General Joffne, awarded 
Wameford the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
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FLIGHT SUB-LIEUTENANT R. A. J. WARNEPORD, V.C. 

Rilled at Bug Aerodrome, June 17, 1915, ihortly after he had been awarded the V.C. end the French 

Ledion of Honour, 

It was known that he was returning on a visit a few seconds, and then overturned, throwing 
to England. A splendid public welcome was them both out. They were both killed in- 
prepared for him. He wont first, however, to stantly. The return to England was difTercmt 

Paris, and there in company with Mr, Henry from that which had been anticipated. In the 

Needham, on American journalist, he set out late evening of June 21, a fortnight after the 

on a neup Henry Forman biplane, which he deed which won him fame, the train carrying 

proposed to take by air to Dunkirk. Mr. Mr. Wameford’s body came into Victoria 

Wameford and liis passenger had risen to 700 Station. Thousands of people had assembled 

feet when the machine wobbled violently for there to pay their final tributes to the hero» 
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BOMB-DROPPING APPARATUS OF THE GERMAN “ROLAND” 

The apparatus consists of three parts — the bomb tubes, the tube covers, and the pedal board. The 
bomb tubes are arraniled in a plate let into the floor of the fuselage, a little behind observer's seat. 
The pedal board is operated by the foot of the observer. Round the neck of the bomb is a oirouiTiferential 
groove, and when the bomb has been pulled up into the tube the fork engages this groove and holds it fast. 
Pressure on the foot pedals, however, withdraws the fork from the groove in the neck, allowing the bomb 
to drop. In order to obviate mistakes the pedals and tube covers are painted in corresponding colours. 


and the little procosflion of the coffin covered 
by the Union Jack, mounted on a gun carriage, 
and guarded by seamen of the Royal Naval 
Division moved out amid the bared heads of 
the silent crowd to the BroTnptoh Cemetery. 


Whom the gods loved they gave in youth’s first flower 
One infinite hour of glory. That same hour, 

Before a leaf droops from the laurel, come* 

Winged Death and Sleep to bear Barpedon home. 

(Iliad, xvi. 676-683.)* 


* By B. N. in The Times, June 23, 191S. 
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Tho (Ipstruction of tho Zeppplin by Mr. 
Wameford nnd a succosefiil attack by two 
British naval airmrn on (lerman airship sheds 
to the north of BnisscIs wiTo followed by a slight 
pause in tho Clennan cjimjia gri. The m^xt raid 
was made on the night of June If), on thci 
North East Coast. Two Zc'ppolins afijicnrod 
to apfiroach from the nortli-east, and U*ft flying 
HOiith-east to oast. They flew at a height c»f 
5,000 feet, and, although anti -aircraft guis 
promptly opimed on them, they were ap[»ar«‘ntly 
not struck. The shnipiH'1 from thcsi? guns, in 
falling, caused slight damage. The Z(‘ppelif!S 
dropjied about two dozen incendiary bombs in 
one distri(^t and were enabled to do a certain 
amount of damage owing to a curious ov<*rsight. 
Tho roof w’indows of on<‘ shop liad Imm^ii blaek- 
(‘nod^in order tliat th#' lights from it should m t 
show against tlu* sky. A certain amount of 
the blai^kiming had Ix^cn rubbed off, so that 
th(? lights aiTorded a mark for tho Zeppelins, 
which droppi'd a number of bombs, doing con- 
siderabli*. damage to property, but causing no 
loss of life. On the other hand, some very 
important jiremises ov(T wtiich the Zepfielins 
passed that night w(tc in total darkness and 
were not attacki'd at all, t he Z(*p])(?lins failing 
to discover them. This was by no means the 
(irst proof of tlu^ value of darkness in foiling 
tho raiders. 

Having attacked the shops, the Z(»pf)eliTis 
sailed across a riviT and (xina? to some' other 
buildings. Here, apparently, a nurnhor of 
workmen ran out into the open to s(»(j them. 
The workmen were caught by the bomb 
explosions ; 14 men and youths wtTc killed 
and 13 injured. The damage to property Imto 
was slight. A policeman was kilh'd not far otT, 
and other casualties brought the total nuinb(»r 
of deaths to 16. As the ZepptJins sailed up 
towards tho North Sea they dropped a bomb in 
the Market Plaeo of one town, but only sueeeeded 
in shattering some window’ panes. This raid 
was much be^ttcr planned than tho attack 
upon the same country a few months before. It 
w^as clear that in the interval the enemy pilots 
hod made themselves fully inform<?d of all 
the details of tho topography of the dislri(;t. 

“Punish England” was the note of tho 
German comment over these raids. “ In spile 
of our U-boats, England feels the war which 
sho has incited far loss than is tippropriate and 
necessary,” said a writer in tho Hamburger 
Kachrichten, “ England’s shamc'ksssness is not 
only abominable ; it drives the blood to our 


heads and makes us desire and demand a hard 
punishment for this frivolous and huckstering 
people. Therefore we cannot rain bombs 
enough on England, nor can enough of her ships 
be destroyi'd.” 

There was only one* raid in July, on the 3rd, 
an unsiHX'essfiil attempt by aeroplanes and soa- 
jjlanes to attack Harwich. August, howtwer, 
witnessed no k'ss than tliree big incursions, 
inflicting casualtic's far exceeding those of any 
previous montVi. On August 9 a squadron of 
airships visited the East Const, dropping in- 
cendiary bombs over a large area and killing 
one man, nine women, and four children, 
liesiiic's woiiruiing at least 14 others. Tht^ 
Zeppelins worc5 aidtxl by the extreme darkness 
of the n»ght and by a fog which hung ovct some* 
pla(x‘s. 'J’bcy were met by sustained gun-fire 
from our land defences. One Zt^ppelin was 
struck and damagcxl ; as it tried to return it 
was atiac;kcd by aircraft from Dunkirk with 
such success that its back was broken, its rear 
compartTTMmts wi'rc? damag<*d, and it was com- 
pletely destroyed. During this raid one of our 
pilots. Flight Sub-Lieut. K. Lord, w^as killt'd in 
landing in the dark. 

In the second August attack, on the? 12th, 
two Ze])p(.‘lins visited the East Coast, killing 
four men and two women, and injuring three 
men, olcv(‘n women, and nine children, all 
civilians, 'Jliey also (caused serious damage to 
14 houses. TJie official report stated that 
they wi^rc engag(*d at some points, but suc- 
ceeded in getting away from our aircraft 
patrols. Our men believed that one of the 
Zeppc'lins \ .is damagi'd. Practically all the 
casualties in this raid happened in one quiet 
little country town, A number of people had 
gathered in the streets to watch the Zeppelins, 
never anti(;if)ating that they would be attacked. 
Two Zeppelins liovered over the place, coming 
quite low. A subaltern in charge of infantry 
in a village outside opened rifle fire on them. 
They rt^tnrted by dropping bombs on the little 
towm. One bomb ft'll among a group of humble 
folk standing at a street comer, injuring several 
in a frightful fashion and wrecking many houses. 

What was the impression made on the 
countryside by these altneks ? Here is an 
account written nt the time by a spectator of 
one of tho most picturesque of the raids on the 
East Coast : 

“ It was a shepherd who first picked out the 
Zeppelin, a typical East Coast shepherd of the 
old type, with smock and long board. 
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“ * There \im be,’ he^icalled excitedly, point- 
ing high up, eastwards. * There uin be, shut- 
ting out the stars.’ 

“ His trained eye noted at a glan(^ that there 
was darkness where some stars ought to be 
visible, darkness caused by the intervening 
body of the airship. Just then a powerful 
searchlight covered the spot and revealed the 
invader. The hackneyed description ‘like a 
cigar ’ exactly expresses its appearancci. It was 
moving swiftly, it w^as very far up, and consc'- 
quently it looked unexpectedly small. The 
rays of the searchlight lent it a sudden glory, 
like a heavenly inesscmgcr of glistening gold 
hovering about the earth. ‘ It’s ten thousand 
feet up,* said one onlooker. Surely that little 
thing could not be the German terror of the 
skies ! 

“ Five searchlights now played on it. A gun 
spoke from seawards with a dull, heavy re- 
port. The Zeppelin dropped sharply out t)f 
the line of the lights. ‘ Tliey’vo hit it ! ’ one 
man shouted hoarsely. A long sigh, a sigh of 
irrepressible emotion, passed through the 
watching crowd. 

“ No such luck ! Our attention was sud- 
denly drawn ahead. Small streaks of light 
were tearing through the skies earthwards. 
Two of thorn burst into furious dame as they 
struck the earth and burned themselves harm- 
lessly out ; others disappeared into nothingness. 
These were incendiary bombs. We found later 
that those which had fallen into soft Gelds had 
been driv^en by the force of their descent into 
the earth, thus being rendered harmless. 

“Again came the sound of gun-Gre. This 
time it seemed directed at something out at 
sea. Could there bo more than one !i$ep];>dhi 
in the attack ? WUf could the heavy darkness 


not lift and show us what was happening ? 
Just then the dtocing searchlights seemed to 
concentrate above our station. All eyes turned 
upwards. Directly overhead, lower, bigger, a 
thing no longer remote, but near us, formidable, 
aw’osomo, Goated the German airship. 

“ No one shouted. No one showed sign of 
fear. But there was a sudden silence, a sudden 
stiffening. A German bomb dropped now 
could scarcely fail to miss our group. No 
bomb came, and almost in a second the Zep- 
pelin, moving upwards and onwards, bad 
gone. 

“ The air was alive with sound coming from 
every quarter of the compass. Great machines 
were buzzing, droning, clamouring fiu’iously. 
Where they w^ere and what they were the 
darkness kept men from seeing. From siimo- 
where there came the faint soiuid of the ‘ rip-[) * 
of a machine gun. 1’hon came an ear-splitting 
detonation. It started like a hiss ; it ended 
with a roar that bade fair to rend our ear 
drums. ‘ S-s-ss-ss-ssh-SSH BOOI* — BANG * 
Judging from the sound, half the countryside 
might have been torn away. * It’s an explo- 
sive bomb,’ whispered the expert. 

“ Down below, I know, the artillerymen were 
standing at their long grey guns waiting for tlie 
word and the moment to swing them round on 
their movable platforms, elevate thcMri and 
Gre at the invaders. In the hangars our air- 
craft Were ready. Were they able to go out 
to-night and attack the enemy in the sky V 
Word was passed roimd, no one knew from 
where, that our aeroplanes were making a cross 
move and cutting off the Zoppolins as they 
catne back after completing their circuit. 

“ Then the whole thing passed. The droning 
ceased. There was no more dropping of hoinhs^ 



BROUGHT DOWN NBAR YPRBS. 

A Germtti atroplaoe. The body of the evUtor, who wu killed* ie eeea lyiol aoroee the auohioe. 
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THE GJANT TWIN-PROPELLED WAR BIPLANE. 

German machine fitted with two eni^ines of 100 h.p. to 150 h.p. each. In the centre la a nacelle 
which contains seats for three men — two gunners and the pilot. 


no more firing;. The searchlights were t umed off. 

‘ You had better turn in,’ said the experi- 
enced hands. ‘ The show is over for lo-niiriit.’ 
Looking around, one could see tlie crowds 
tliat. luwi been drawn from everywhere h'-aving 
their points of vantnee, going lioinewards. 

“ A few lioui*s later ne heard the results of 
the raid. JNFost of the bombs had dropped 
harmlessly in fields, gardens, and streams. 
One or two had landed in a small country 
town near by, doing some damage. In the 
morning T wont to view the R<u»ne. 

“ In daylight it seemed impossible at first 
to believe that the events before midnight had 
been a reality. The countryside was at its 
fairest and best. The hedges w^ere a mass of 
flowers and crimson berries. Wild honey- 
suckle was l^looming freely. The fat game rose 
lazily on the wing and flew into the neighbour- 
ing coverts as I approached. A piece of waste 
land was a blaze of deep red, covered with 


heather in full flowc^r. Tlie pear tribes and the 
apple trees were laden with ripening fruit. 
\\’liat had « .aiiitryside such as this to do with 
war and death in tli(‘ »iir ? 

“ I came to a typical rural 1 own, really little 
more than an over-grown village, with one long 
street and with side roads of quaint two- 
stori(*d houses, some built in the eighteenth 
century, sorno older still. 

“ It was at a point when' two or three side 
streets meet that tho tragedy of the raid hap- 
pened. Here, os everyv^diere else, the people 
poured into tho street at the first rumour of 
another visit. A little crowd assembled here, 
the barber, tho fireman and his young son, a 
labourer and his wife, a stable boy, and the like. 
They wore trying to locate the Zeppelin by the 
noise, when it suddenly appeared right ovei 
their heads. ‘It wam*t a quarter of a mUe 
up,’ said one survdvor. ‘ W’'o could ha’ brought 
it dovrii with an eight een -pounder gvin,’ said a 
veteran vfilunteer. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE AREA OF THE ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 
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“ Into the middle of this little crowd of old 
men, women and young children, the Gonnans 
dropped one of their most powerful Ixmibs. 
It struck the. roadway in front of one house 
and exjdodod. The little^ slightly huilt houses 
on either side w’ere kncwkc'd down as a child 
might knock down a housci of bricks. Some 
house's had their roofs largely laki'n otT. Some 
cottag('S had their floors shaki'ii out. The ex- 
plosive moved mainly in one* direction, making 
n line of death and disaster. Frnpnents and 
splinters struck into buildings hundreds of 
yards aw ay. 

“As for the little group of humans — how 
can one dwi*!! on them, the boy with his legs 
torn olT, the woman blown out of human re- 
fleinblance, the fireman and his son kilk*d ns 
tJiey stood liand in hand, tlie wife killed jis she 
W’asstepj)ingoiil to her husband ! Six killed and 
twenty odd w'ound<’d,all of them simple c<iunlry- 
folk. A gnuit bag for a mighty raid, truly ! 

“ The ( Jemuins dro[)f)(*d two mon* shells after 

the first. One struck a gardtui, made* a big 

hole in tlu^ earth, tore an ap[>le tm* into 

splintt^rs, and brokt* innum(*rabl(* ])anes of glass 

in a line of greenhouses. The third fi’ll in the 

stable of a little inn, killing tlie pony, wrecking 

the stable, aiul breaking some of the windows 

of the inn. Mine host is grieving ov(*r his pony 

and his stable, tolling every oni? that lie is not 

iiiBiin'd. But T do not, think tluvt- he w’ill do very 

badly out f»f the incident. His little bar lias 

b(*coine a jilaee of pilgrimage. 1'hree qiiiekly 

enlisted assistants cannot keep jiaee witli the 

demands of the armies of customers pouring in, 

to drink his h(*(*r and view the damage. 

*■ 

« • • • • 

“ I'lie thing that strikes one most about the 
bombardment of jK'aecful, cpiiet, rural ])arts is 
itsfutility. Actually, the amount of daiimge done 
by the raid was (*qual to w hat might coiiiefrom 
a bad thunderstorm; when some parties of peopk? 
wore caught by the lightning under tlie trees. 

“ We an^ to be terrorised, say Hie (k*rman 
comment at t)rs. But if this eouniryside is any 
firoof, terror is the last feeling crtMiled. People 
are angered, embittered, braced up lor furthc*r 
action. Becruiting is rjiiickemed, and more 
{)oople go to the munition factories. But — 
terror ? The parties of holiday -making chil- 
dren, w^hoao laughter I can hear in the fields 
beyond as I write this, arc the best answer to 
that threat.” 

The third August raid, on the 17th, again on 
the Eastom Counties, succeeded in killing ten 


persons and injuring fifteen men, eightc^'ii 
women, and tlireo children. I'he Zeppelins 
came once more' under tlx^ fire of our anti-air- 
craft guns, and one was again b(*lieved to have 
been hit. , * ’ 

The brief details published about tl lese 
raids and the grow'^th of rumours of all kinds 
caused much dissatisfaction. People w'cre dis- 
appointed that c*n(*my aircraft wore allowed 
to visit tliis country time after time, ap- 
parently with impunity. After each raid 
glowing CJt'rman aacounts ^\(*re published of 
what had been aceolnplislied, and. there eanx^ 
an uneasy ft‘c*1ing in many f|uat*tera Umt our 
own nuthoiities were possibly ki'C'jiing back tlie" ^ 
real truth. 77tc T'micH dealt with this aspect 
of the matter in a leading article' on August H), 
which attracted widesprea^l attention. “We 
wonder/* it said, “wlu'ther the Government, 
quite n'ali/.e the* efff'ct thc'se nnnouncc'nHMits 
(of raids) in their pn*seiit form are havung ujion 
the public mind and u]>on llx'ir owm position in 
tlu' ])nblic estimation.’’ It pointed out that our 
extreme n'tieenee and tlx* lal(*ness in the pub- 
lication of our reports caused tlie British 
accounts to be di^erc'dited in neutral countries 
and caused widc'spread public irritation at 
home. “Th(‘ Government do not seem ti> 
know' how' intense thi'< feeling has become. 
The ('xpn'ssioiis of indignation against the 
Ministry on tliis point are for the most part 
extreiiic'Iy unfair. The aiithoritic's concerned, 
by supprc'ssing information w’hieh might bo 
useful to the (k*rmans, are doing their best to 
shield the public from attack. They have no 
other motive, "’or w(* do not. for a moment tiiink 
that the full facts arc improperly held back. 
But the fact remains tliat this feeling of irrita- 
tion exists, and tliat the Govenunent would do 
well to tak<* account of it.. WJu^ther they could 
not diselosi* a littk^ more, without telling the 
Germans anything that th(*y do not know 
already, is a matter which they must decide' for 
theinst'lves. In any ease* we think they would 
be w'ise to issue an authoritative statement, 
both for neutrals and for tliis country, of the 
principle's on which they are acting.” 

The censoi'ship was defende'd by Mr. Balfour 
in a k?tter addn'ssed to a ceirresjiondenit, and 
olllicially circulate'd through the Press Bureau. 
Mr. Balfour declared that the results of the 
enemy air raids had been magnified out of all 
proportion by i]l-inforine*d rumours, and he 
combated the suggestion that unpleasant truths 
w^ere being deliberately hid freiin a nervouB 
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IN AN ENGINE GONDOLA OF A ZEPPELIN. 

On the left of the car is a man with machine ^un on the lookout for attacking aircraft. 


public. The following is the full text of his “Compare tho following accounts, which. 


letter ; 

“Admiralty, S.W., 

“ August 28. 

“ Dear Sir, — You ask me why the accoimts 
published in this country ot enemy air 'raids 
are so meagre, while the German narratives of 
the same events are rich in lurid detail. You 
point out that while these narratives are widely 
believed in neutral countries, the reticence of 
the censored British Press suggests a suspicion 
that unpleasant truths are Innng deliberately 
hid from a nervous public. 


though the historian would nevfoc guess it, 
relate to the same airship raid ; 


TRAMBUkTION. 
Heodlinoa of Deutsche 
Tageszeitungt AuguHt 11, 


AIR ATTAClfoN THE 
DOCKS OF LONDON. 

On the night of the 
Sth-lOth of AugUHt our 
Naval AirshipB carried out 
attacks upon fortified coast 
towna ana harbours on thc^ 
East Coast or England. 

in spite of strenuous 
opposition, bombs were 


August 10, 1016. 

The Secretary of the 
Admiralty makes the fol* 
lowingvtnnouncement : — 

A squadron of hostile 
airships vtsiied the Bast 
Coast last night and this 
morning between the 
hours m ObSO p.m. and 
12.80 a.ilB. 

Some Orel were caused 
by the dropping of incen- 
diary bomba, but these 
were quickly extinguished 
and only immaterial 
damage was done. 
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BOMB-DROPPING FROM A 7EPPELIN. 


dropped on PritiKli war- 
ship** ill tho I'hRines, on 
the dooks of London, on 
the torpedo craft has© at 
Harwich, and on impor- 
tant positions on the 
Humber. 

Good results were oh- 
■orved. 

Ill© airships rotunicd 
safely from their succosa- 
ful undertaking 


Tlie following casualties 
iiavc been reported ; — I 
mail, H women, and 4 
children killed ; 4 men, 

(> M’oinon, and 2 children 
ivoundod. 

Ono Zeppelin wan seri- 
ously ilamnged by gun lire 
of tlio land defences, and 
was reported this morning 
being towed into Ostond. 
She has since been sub- 

{ ‘eetod to contiiiuul attacks 
)y aircraft from Dunkirk 
under heavy fire, and it is 
now rcportcil that aftei 
having had licr back 
broken and rear compart- 
ments (huiiHged she was 
coinplotely destroyed by 
explosion. 


•* Now it is plain that if one of these stories is 


true tho other is false. Why not Ihc'n explain 
the discrepancy and tell tlie world in detail 
wherein the German account distorts the 
facts ? 

“ The rea.«»on is quite simple. Zeppelins attack 
under cover of nig^ht, and (by preference) of 
moonless night. Tn such ironditions landmarks 
are elusive, and navigation difficult. Errors are 
incnritable, and sometimes of .surprising magni- 
tude. The Oennnns constantly assert, and may 
sometimes believe, tVuit they have dropped 
bombs on places which in fact they never 
approached. Why make their future voyages 
easier by telling tliera \i'h€‘re they have blundered 
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BRITISH AEROPLANES. 

Testing machines at sunset. 

in the past ? Since their errors are our gain, 
why dissipate them ? I-ot us leani what w’e can 
from the enemy ; lot us teach him only what 
we must. 

“ Nobody will, I think, be disposed to doubt 
that this reticence is judicious. But the ques- 
tion may still be asked whether it is used not 
merely to oinbarrass the Gerinans, but .juidt^ly 
to reassure the British. How ought we to rate 
the Zeppelins atnong weax)ons of attack ? 
What have they done ? What can they 
do ? 

“ To this Iasi questiim I do not offer a reply. 
1 cannot prophesy about the future of a method 
of warfare which is still in its infancy. 

“ I can, however, say something of its results 
during the past. 

“ That it has caused much suffering to many 
innocent people is unhappily certain. But even 
this result, with all its tragedy, ha.s been 
magnified out of all proportion by ill-informed 
riunoui. I am assured by the Home Office that 
during the last 12 months 71: civilian adults 
and 18 children have been killed ; 189 civilian 
adults and Sl.oluldrcn have booii injured. 


“ J udged by numbers, this cumulative result 
of many successive crimes does not equal the 
single effort of the submarine which, to the un- 
concealed pride of Germany and the horror of 
all the world, sent 1,108 unoffending civilians 
to the bottom in tbo Lusitania. Yet it is bod 
enough, and we may w'cU ask what military 
advantage has been gained at the cost of so 
much innocent blood. 

“ Tlie answer is easily given. No soldier or 
sailor has been killed ; seven have been 
wounded ; and only on one eccasion has damage 
been inflicted which could by any st retell of 
language be described as of the smallest military 
importance. Zeppelin raids have been brutal ; 
but so far they have not bc^en effective. They 
have served no hostile purpose, moral or 
material. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Arthur Jame.s B.^i-rouR.” 

The oflii^ial report of ilie next air raid, of 
Septf'iuber 7, was briefer than over. It simply 
announced that hostile aircraft again visited 
the Eastern counties and dropped bombs. 
“ It is known that there have been some fires 
and some casualties, but particulars are yet 
UTiavailabU‘.“ 

The secjond and third air raids on London 
were made on the evenings of September 7 
and 8. On the first night, outlying districts 
w'cre attacked. On following night, a 

serious and concerted raid was made on the 
very biu%rt of London. The Zeppelins came 
betwwn 10 and 11 o’clock. The theatres and 
music-halls were all opc*ii, the strec'ts w'ore full 
of the usual evening crowds, and life was going 
on w^ith its usual animation. Suddenly the 
sound of ex[>losion aftcT explosion could be 
heard, first the bursting of bombs, then the 
rapid firing of anti-aircraft guns. Zeppelins 
w'^ere plainly visible aloft, as the searchlights 
shone on them. People came out of restaurants 
and stood in the streets gazing at them. From 
the roofs of houses, fires could be seen eastwards 
and northw^ards. One bomb fell in a square 
almost surrounded by hospitals. Hundreds 
of windows in a children’s hospital near by 
were broken, and the sick children were aroused 
from their sleep by the tremendous explosion. 
It seemed as though the Zeppelins' were taking 
s,:>ecial p.Im at St. Paul’s CathedrM and at 
the British Museum, although they failed to 
touch either. Afterwards one of the Gterman 
raiders stated that an anti-aircraft gun had been 
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f)Iaced ‘Under cover of St. raul’s, a statement 
wholly false. 

PerliapH the most spleruHd work in uioeting 
the raid that night was done by the London 
Fire Brigade. One fire, in iiarticuUir, w hieli 
for a time threatened to be really serious, 
was confined and subdnc'd with a ra[)idity 
as splendid as anything know'ii in tht^ 
history of fire-fighting in this country. Onc^ of 
the heroics of that night was a fireman named 
Green, who jxmetrated a blazing building time 
after time, saving people tliere. VMien it was 
boliovod that all were out; word ennie that th(*r(‘ 
were still two upstairs, ih-nm r<'t uriH‘d, fon*ijig 
his way into the u]>p(T floors of the now 
furiously burning and almost collapsing houses 
At one point li<^ could go no farther, and the 
flames almost enught him. He had to jump 
into the roadway to escape, and injured hiin- 
8(df so seriously that lie died shortly aflcTward^. 
His name was enrolled among those of the 
hoioos of the London Fire Brigade. 

Most of tho buildings damaged w^ere in poor 
districts. Throe or four houses in one ancient 


slum centre, beloved by mid- Victorian novelists, 
were badly wrecked. No public institution 
of any kind w^as hit, no fire station, and no 
arsenal. Tho public outside the immediate 
areas wdiero the bombs fell n'gurded the* attack 
as a great speelacde. It was irnjiossible, in*spite 
of warnings, to keep people in their houses. 
Thc*y croN\d(*d into tho streets to get a better 
view. In some of the tlieatr«s the ihanagers 
announced from the stage that a Zeppelin raid 
was on, and the perffiriiiaiiees w'ero continued 
a^- usual. At the St. James's Theatre, for 
iimt anc('. Sir (Ji'orge Alexander heggisl the jwople 
to nans in in their seats. ]3ut they needed no 
begging. Tliey sat quietly as a matter of 
course. 

“ The Z<‘p]s*Iin pa'^.sed right over our house 
and WHS there potted by anti-aircraft guns,’’ 
said an old clergyman. “One of the fuses, 
weighing 1 lb. 5 oz., fell six feet from my front 
door, just where 1 had stood, and it wa.s hot 
w’hen 1 carried it in. It was a terrific but very 
splendid sight, and it had for me something 
exhilarating in it ; for, like most old men, I 



THB RAID OVER A LONDON DISTRICT, SEPTEMBER 8, 191S. 
View of a Tleppelin lit up by ■earoUighte mad turrouaded by ehrapael smoke* 
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have felt so selfiah at home out of danger^ 
and now at any rate one is allowed to feel 
tl^t we may take our share of it after all.** 
One bomb exploded near a ^passing motor 
omnibus. There were twenty people m the 
vehicle. Nine of them were killed and eleven 
injured, the driver having both his legs 
blown off, and dying shortly afterwards in 
ho8|nta1. 

The Home Secretary issued subsequently a 
statement concerning the raid in which some 
of the tragedies were described. Here is a 
typical extract from his rejiort • 

Somewhere in the vast area of London's 
suburbs there is a little block of houses standing 
almost by itself and divided up into small flats. 
On the ground floor there were sleeping a w iclow^ 
her daughter, aged 1 8, and a young man w Jiom 
they kejit as a lodger. On the first floor was a 
family with three children, tw’o of them girls, 
and on the second floor a working man and his 
wife with five children, four of them girls and 
one a boy. Tht* bomb dropped scpiarely on 
the roof of the house. As the labourer and 
his wife, who were on the second floor, described 
it, the whole partition wall behido their b(»d 
gave way and disappeared ; the man pushi^d 
his wife out into the centre of the room, and 
went off to find las children. Two of them, 
who slept in the room under the spot when' 
the bomb ff»ll, had vaniehwl with room, bed and 
every tiling, and their bodies woro found two 
days later under the debris of the house. Of 
the others, the boy, aged eight, ran for safety 
to the staircase, which was blown away, and 
in the dark fell down into the hole where his 
sisters* bodies were biuMed in the ruins. Of 
the first floor inliabitants, two wore juHsiug 
altogether, and bodies wt're subsequently 
lecoverod. Of the ground floor, w^hero ap- 
parently the worst effect of the explosion took 
place, it is sufficient to say that part of the 
body of the man who occupied it was found 
130 yards away.*’ 

One of the few’ impressions of the raid per- 
mitted to bo printed by the Censor was written 
by an American journalist, Mr. William O. 
Shepherd. Quotations from it servo to show 
how the attitude of the people impressed a 
neut^l visitor : 

“ Traffic is at a standstill. A million quiet 
cries make a subdued roar. Seven million 
people of the biggest city in* the world stand 
gassing into the sky from the darkened streets. 

** Here is the oliniax to the twentieth century ! 


** Among the autumn stars floats a long* 
gaunt Zeppelin. It is dull yellow — the colour 
6f the harvest moon. 

“The long fingers of searchlights, reaching 
up from the roofs of the city, are touching all 
sides of the death messenger with their white 
tqis. Great booming* sounds shake the city. 
They are Zeppelin bombs — falling — killing — 
burning. 

“ lucsser noises — of Aooting— are nearer at 
hand, the noise* of aerial guns sending shrapnel 
into the sky. 

“ ‘ For God’s sake, don’t do that ! ’ Ka 3 r 8 
one man to another, who has just struck a 
match to light a cigarette. 

“ Whispers, low voices, run all through tl e 
street b. 

“ ‘ There’s a red light in the sky over there ; 
our house may be burning,’ exclaims a woman, 
clutching at a man’s coat. 

“ ‘ Then* are a million hou*4es in London ; 
why ours particularly ? * hi» responds. 

“ A group of men talking Frc'iich stai d 
gazing up fnim the strc'ct. They ai*e in w'aiterb* 
(•lollies and have ruRh(»d out from tlie uyiper 
room of one of the mobt luxurious hol<‘ls m the 
w^orld. 

“ ‘ The devils ! ’ exclaims one, and then — 

“ ‘ We’ve* got it ! It can’t g(*t away Then 's 
s) nipnel all around it ! * 

‘ ‘ O rny n(*ek ! ’ says a pretty girl in evening 
wraps. ‘ 1 can't look up a imiiute more.' 

** But she does. 

“All about you are lieautitully garbed 
women and m(*n in evening dre‘‘S. Ohs and ahs 
long drawn out — exelui nations ot admiration 
like the sounds made by American crowds, 
w’atching fireworks, greet the brilliantly white 
flashes of shrapnel. 

“Suddenly you realize that the biggest 
city in the world has become the night battle* 
field on which 7,000,000 hannless men, women* 
and children live. 

“ Here is war at the very heart of civilization 
threatening all the millions of things that 
human hearts and human minds have created 
in past centuries. 

“ If the men up there in the sky think they 
ore terrifying London they are wrong. They 
are only making England white hot mad. 

“ The redness of a burning building fills the 
sky The dome of historic Bt. Paul’s Cathedral 
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AIR RAID ON I ONDON, OCTOBFR H 1915 
The effect of an explosion on wood-paving 

Small picture Interior of a room ubed for business 
purposes 

looms up a^unst tht itdiuss \ou pa^s the 
old ( hmc h in a side slit ( t * 

\t till gfitcN\av stands the old 
liah dnsstd It 1ms beta his duty loi the last 
(itty years to ^iiaid the ihuich ai^aiiist tliicves 
and hi(s as othd sextons have gimiehil it lor 
untunes ])dst Hut ht s ejot a bijrjjd job on 
his hmds than anv of iJioin evci had be feat 
I h( \ei(<(rs white hail td wilt staiiels 
be side him Ihev aie* iulkiiig with Ihice j,uls 
sueh is ne\d tome into the lives e)l ehuieh 



sextems e xee pt on nights like this I hey aie 
pointing eiut to the aged eemplp, with cheaply^ 
jenvelled hngors, the slowing lading yellow fe>nn 
ot the Zeppedin ” 

The (urman ofTieial icport, whieh was de 
dared oflicially in England to be greissly m 
error m most cases as to wlu're the. bombs 
were dropped, was as follows 

The East Iiielm Docks were attacked and a large Rhod 
full of ammumtion was burned to the ground At the 
London Docks a warehouse was destroyed and sovonil 
ships were hit by bombs, somo being destroyed At the 
Victoria Docks a large cotton warehouse was burned to 
the ground and in the somo neighbourhood blocks oC 
liouses were destroyed or damaged in St Qeorge Street 
and Leman Street. Tlie City, and particulaily the 
newspaper quarter, was bombarded with especial1> good 


success llio Jouoi ol Loudon and London Btul^c. 
wluoh are armed with gnus, weio bombnnled House s 
sometimes whole blocks of them — were damaged oi 
destxoyed in Liverpool Street, Chancery Lane. Moorgatc 
Uishopsgate, Aldgate, and the Minoiics 

Ihe London and South Western Hank was burned 
to the ground and much money, valuables and pajiors 
arc behoved to have bet n destroyed J ho Mmnmg Post 
building was seriously damaged and a branch of the 
London Bank retlucod to ashes Iho subwav and riul 
way traiht was interrupted for a tiiiio owing to bomb 
damage Much damage was done to W oolw u h Arsenal 
In UnSold a battery with hoarcbli^hts was silonted 
The Hampton l*ower Station was bit In Croydon ex 
tensive fat tones wore hit and great fires were noticed. 
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lxi1Riais|i iovn an espeoially strong searchlight battery 
was noticed and bombd were dropped on it A whole 
row of searchlights wont out. At West Ham and East 
Ham the railway was bombarded. At Ipswich a battery 
was bombarded, and Its fire became noticeably weaker 

The Oerman airship was the object of an unusually hot 
fire, but It was not damaged Four aeroplanes attacked 
the airship without success. 

One immedifiite result of the raid ivas to 




RAID ON LONDON, OCTOBER 13, 1915 
Wrecked houses In the suburbs. 

Small picture * Hole made by bomb in a London 
business thoroughfare 

arouse a storm of protest against what was 
felt to be the very inadequate measures of 
defence provided for London. This protc st 
was none the less severe hoc ause little could be 
said about it m the newspapers. Criticism 
centred, m particular, upon the calibre of the 
anti aircraft guns, which were apparently 
unable to leach the enemy 

Shortlv afterwards. Admiral Sir John Pore y 
Scott wa** placed m charge of the gunnery 
arrangements for tho aerial defence of London 
This appointment gave great general satisfac- 
tion and did much to restore public confidence, 
for Admiral Scott’s reputation in gunnery had 
been long established. Naval men knew what 
he could do by tho line results he had obtained 
when captain of the Scylla m the Meditcr 
ranean, and when captam of the Qimnery 
School at Whale Island But to the general 
public he was most familiar aa the officer who 
mounted guns on carriages that enabled them 
to be taken to Lad3rsinith for the defence ot 
that town against the Boers. A man of great 
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originality, acouBtomed to tackling fresh pro- 
blems, ready to appreciate new issues — as was 
strikingly shown by his attitude over the sub- 
marine question immediately before the war — 
it was felt that imder him all that could be 
done would be done. 

There were four more raids in the United 
Kingdom in September, 1916. A Zeppelin flew 
over the East Toast on September 11, doing 
no damage ; there was a raid over the East 
Coast on September 12, when the damage was 
trifling ; there was another on the 13th on the 
East Coast with no damage, and a raid over 
Kent on the same day, when several persons 
wore w^ounded. 

Before Admiral Scott could complete his 
arrangementb for the better defence of London, 
the Metropolis w^as again attacked. On Oc- 
tober J3, about 9.30 at night, lire was opened 
from the skies on the centre of London. That 
same evening parts of the Eastern (^nllltles 
were attacked. In London alone 32 were 
killed and 95 inuired, and the total casualties 


for the whole area of the raid that night were 
56 killed and 113 wounded A number of house s 
were damaged, and several fln^s started. The 
bombs tised were in many cases of a very large 
size. One of them, striking the roadway, 
penetrated into the subway containing gas and 
water mains, bursting them. Most of the 
victims were ordinary working folk, doing their 
ordinary werk. Motor omnibus conductors 
died in the street, a messenger boy was killed 





RAID ON LONDON; OGTOBBK 13, 191S. 

la the suburbs : Houses struck by bombs, where two people were killed end two severely injured. 
Smell ploture ; Hole made by bomb, the eaplosiou from which wrecked six houses. 
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when , delivering a message, a jiotman died at 
his work, a caterer wa^ killed wliilo returning 
from a Masonic lodge, a carn^’s daughter 
was injured in the legs and lingered until next 
morning, a waitress was done to death w*hile 
returning home from a Young Women’s Guild, 
^nd so on. 

The inquests on the victims revealed many 
tragic facts. A woman told how she and her 
husband, a railway guard, were standing 
outside a place of amusement. She was 
struck, but was not injured. When she found 
her Imsband, lie was lying at the point of death. 
A man in a public house had both thighs 
smashed. A woman was wounded in the face and 
breast, and the lower port of her spine was 
smashed. A young woman of twenty-tlireo, 
an assistant in a milk shop, was killed while on 
her way to a railway station. One bomb made 
a hole in the paveniont six feet across, killing 
the driver and conductor of a passing motor 
omnibus and a special constable who was a 
passenger. A police inspector told how in one 
case a parapet was blown away, and in another 
an entire top storey of a building was shifted. 
A boy of thirteen Icjft home to go to a place of 
amusement whore ho was employed to run 
errands. Ho received such injuries to the 
linns, legs and chest that he died in the hos- 
pital next day. A newsvendor, Hgod seventy - 
four, a naval pensioner and old age pensioner, 
was killed. He had his old age pension forms, 
two Five Pound War Loan vouchers, and some 
money < in him when struc jk. A house decorator, 
forty -five years of age, was out looking for work 
when a bomb burst near by ; ho w as picked up 
.badly injurtid. He turned to a doctor and 
asked him tg attend to another man firsit.’^ ^ 
himself died almost il^mcKliately afterwards. 

The British official report stated that some 
houses were damaged and several fires started, 
hut no serious damage was caused to military 
inatorial. lAnti -aircraft guns and the Royal 
Field Artillery, attached to thd Central Force, 
w^ere in action. Two aeroplanes of the Royal 
J^^lying Corf>s went up, but, owing to the atmo- 
spheric conditions, only one aeroplane succeeded 
in locating an airship. This aeroplane, how- 
ever, was unable to overhaul the airship before 
it was lost in the fog. An airship was seen to 
heel over on its side and to drop to a lower level. 

A fuller official report, issued by the Homo 
Office, stated that there were ' five positive 
areas in which damage had been 4one. The 
first of these m*os an area in ^hich there 


was little or no residential property, but 
some large buildings devoted to various 
kinds of business in comparatively wide 
streets. Here bombs were dropped contain- 
ing high explosives, w^hich in four cases fell 
upon the street and in the fifth upon the 
back premises of one large building thronged 
with people. One of the bombs, which was 
apparently of a large size, penetrated the 
street into the subway containing gas and 
water mains, and in exploding melted the 
gas pipes, setting alight a fire which, though 
slight in extent, lasted for several liours. 
The explosion of this bomb damaged the 
buildings around considerably and destroy('d 
almost all tho glass in the neighbourhood. It 
was responsible for a numbiT of casualties. 

The second area contained a largo block of 
residential fiats, some employed as offices. In 
this area there were no casualties, although 
several narrow escapes. The third area cfiii- 
tained two damag(*.d business premises, the 
first of them a largo modem building con- 
structed of reinforced concrete; the fourth 
was a district consisting entirely of working 
class property with small, low buildings. 
One group of small houses in this area was 
entirtily destroyed by this class of bomb. In 
tho last area covered by th(' raid — tins time in 
a suburb — the prop(>rty consisted of detached 
or semi-detached houses surrounded by small 
gardens. Here the largest munber of bombs 
was dropped, tho entire number falling 
within COO yards, no less than five within fifty 
yards, and throe into a single small garden. 

There were many astonishing escapes. In 
one instance a bomb fell on a narrow passage 
separating two houses, tho entire fronts of 
which wore blow^n out, causing the upper h(*d- 
room floors to collapse. In one of the upper 
bedrooms a mother and daughter wore sleeping. 
They wore hurled into tho street from the 
place where tho ground floor window should 
have been, both escaping' with their lives. A 
bomb fell right on the centre of a large house, 
killing two children instantly, and severely 
injuring the father and mother. At another 
point, w^here the bomb fell into the street, a 
yoimg man was saying goo*d night to a woman 
at the open door of the house. He was imme- 
diately killed by a fragment of the bqmb, and 
the woman was severely injured* . Here also 
an old man, who was walking on the pavement, 
had his arm blown off, aiid died in the hospital 
shortly afterwards. 
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TAKING COVER ABOVE LOW-LYING CLOUDS 
A lutgeited method of observiii( from • ear auipended below a Zeppelm 


The German General Staff report on this 
October London raid stated that — 

In addition to dropping bombs on the Fnphsh capital, 
the waterworks at Hampton, and the town of W oolwich 
where there is a great arsenal, were heavily bombarded. 


Great fires are reported to hn\ 
of the Zeppelin bombs 
The text of the German 

XOIIOWB 


O followed the explosion 
AdmiraKy's -talemont 


- — uunii^ tne 111 

her 13-14 attacked the City of Londo: 


Octo. 

nearbj 
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DEFENCES OF LONDON/' 

This imaginative map was cffioially supplied to the German Press in December, 1915, for 

propaganda purposes. 


important estahli^hments os woll aa the baiterio'* of 
Ipswich. 

** Several attacks were made esporially on the City of 
London. 

* The docks of London, the waterworks at Hampton, 
near London* and Woolwich also were heavily bombarded 
with ineendiary bombs. 

* At ail the places attacked important explosions and 
){reat fires were observed. 

** All the airships returned sofely, although they were 
vigorously attacked on passing over the Phiglish coast.*’ 

That evening one little country town in the 
Home Counties w'os imexpeotedly attaekedr 
The people and authorities there had 
imagined that they were safe. There were no 
mtmition wprks in the district, and no war 
manufactures, the place was not of military 
importanooi, and it was hard to believe that its 
placid old streets could be the scene of war. 
The street lamps were kept alight as usual 
and the church clocks chimed the hours as 
they had done for centuries. In the evening, 
just as the clocks were striking 10, a Zep- 
pelin appeared overhead. It was believed 
that it had been injured by an anti-aircraft 
gun on the hills beyond the town, ft 
poured out its entire cargo of bombs, forty- 
four in all, as quickly as possible, on to the 
streets below. Had the bombs all exploded 
the town might well have been blom to pieces. 


Most of them failed to oxplodo. A group of 
men stood outside a local clul> looking at the 
aircraft, when one of tho bombs fell among 
them, killing thorn, and damaging tho houses 
arotmd. Several houses were injured, some 
badly, but the deaths were very few indeed. 
Next morning tho local authorities had bills- 
printed and pasted over the broken houses 
pointing out that deeds such ns these showed 
what Germany was, and calling on the men who 
had not enlisted to come forward and serve 
their country. 

The effect of the raids was twofold. On th<’ 
one hand, they led to a call for reprisals and ti» 
a great deal of feeling that the Government 
was not sufficiently active' in defence prepara- 
tions. But they also Jed to an immense 
quickening of the national dotermination to 
voe the war through to an end. Even in thr 
towns that suffered most there was no panic, 
and nothing like panic. People did not like 
the rcuds, and did not profess to like them. 
They did not treat them lightly or regard them 
indifferently. But the suggestion put forward 
in German quarters that because of the raids 
England might be coerced into loosening her 
grip upon Germany was not even disoussed. 
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A man- Who attempted to argue in public in 
England in the autiunn of 1915 that his country 
should make peace because of the effect of the 
raids would have been regarded as a harmless 
but hopeless lunatic, and people would not 
have thought it worth while even to contro- 
vert his views. If the purpose of the Germans 
was “ frightfulness,” terrorism and the striking 
of fear into the heart of England, then they 
entirely foiled. 

After the raid on lA^ndon of October 15, 
1915, there came a pause of over three months. 
The Germans doubtless recognized the practical 
impossibility of' conducting Zeppelin raids 
safely across the Nortih Sea during the stormy 
and uncertain weeks of tho autumn. Recalling 
the experiences of tho previous year, the public 
generally anticipated a renewal of the raids 
towards the end of January. Tliis anticipation 
proved correct. Early on the morning of 
Sunday, January 23, 1910, a hostile aeroplane, 
taking advantage of ih(‘ bright moonlight, 
visited Dover and dropped nine bombs in rapitl 


Mucccsslon, then making off seawards. Here; 
as on previous attempts, the raider failed to 
cause any naval or military damage, but some 
fires were start(>d by an incendiary bomb. One 
man was killed, and two men, one woman and 
throe children slightly injured. Lato^r in the 
day two hostile aeroplanes made .a second 
attempt, but were driven off by heavy fire. 
On the following day a German aeroplane 
passed over Dover at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Two British machines rose in pursuit and the 
anti-aircraft guns opened on it, but it got away 
Those excursions were possibly reconnaissances 
to discover the nature and range of any new 
British anti-aircraft armament. 

A few days later, (nirly in tho evening of 
Monday, January 31, the enemy struck in 
earnest at the East Coast and Midlands. The 
raiders arrived early, about 4.30 in the after- 
noon, and the last of them did not leave the 
English coast until nearly five in the morning. 
They entered, apparently, through Norfolk and 
cros8(»d through Lincolnshire into Derbyshire 



AIR RAID IN THE MIDLANDS, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

Clm o£ workmen’t dwcllmtfs demolished by Zeppelin raiders. Many of the inhabitants were 

killed and injured. 
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and Stalford«hii‘te, ^len circling around through 
Leicestershire, Norfolk and Suffolk. Their 
evident purpose was to reach Livrr[)ool, and 
apparently tiie pilots believed that they had 
done so. They, lost their bearings and struck 
instead at a town in Staffordshire. Nows of 
tlie arrival of the hostile aircraft quickly 
spread over the country. The entire jbrain 
service ^in many parts was suspended amd 
travellers were kept waiting^ in some casevs 
half the night in by-stations. It was thought 
that the aircraft were aiming for London and 
every preparation vi^as made there to meet 
them. In the oase of other I'aids Lopdon had 
received no warping ; now fbr f ome hours a 
large proportion of the population knew that 




THE RAID OVER THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES, JANUARY 31, 1916. 

View of houses where a woman, ($irl, and boy 
were killed. 

Small picture : A house in which five people were 
killed. 

at any moment attack might come. London 
endured its hours of sunpense stoically. 

The raid was iindoubtodly a surprise. Staf- 
fordshire, where the Gennons struck witJi 
'<.|>ecial force, had not anticipated danger from 
aircraft and few precautions had been taken 
there against it. In some of tho places there 
were no plans whatever for meeting hostile 
aircraft ,* in others, oven arrangements for 
warning the authorities had not been con- 
sidered. This was made a subject of great 
complaint afterwards. Tho Lord Mayor of 
•Birmingham published an official statement 
on the following Satilrday, in which he stated 
that he and tho Oliief Constable hod on the 
Friday interviewed tho Home Secretary and 
various military and other authorities, making 
suggestions for tho bettor protection of th^ 
district and for the more uniform darkening of 
the whole Midland area, and urging the neces- 
sity of earlier warning of the approach of hostile 
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airoraft. At a rioting of the Worcestershtre 
County Council it stated tHat in the md 
the police were not irdoimcd by the locad ’ 
military authorities until two hours aftiT they 
had received intimation that Zeppelins were 
coming, and therefore necessary precautions 
were delayed. It was mentioned that 46 
bombs were dropped ,on 'the borders of llmt 
county.' , ' < 

' The most serious 'damage^ asS already stated, 
occurred in one’ town in Staffordshire. Here* 
no waning had l>eon givendo the people of the 
approach of a Zeppelin, abd no provision mode 
Against any danger. - There w.erc ^'WO distinct 
raids in the Staffordshire area, the first between 
eight and nine o’clock^ and the later about one 
o’clock. In all, 30 people were killed iif*' 
this county, and at least 60 })ersons injured. 
Some familif's were wiped out, altogether, four 
lieing killed out of one family aiul five of ai\f>ther. 
One man was eorning out of his house when a 
bomb fell at his feet and killed him. ilia little 
boy, who was following him, had his arm blo^m 


off, A. man left hil wife and th^;^ 
ohildrebi j|^ the lieue^]i(t a time he'w 
a pidture tliea^. 

go to visit her mother, pn ^turtdpg faeifie'.lM 
went to his wife’s mothei^s house, cmd fbtmd 
'mbther, children, and ■ the .wife’s mother, five 
in all, among the dibn $* . a hoy ^ twelve 
and a boy of nine left home to visit grand- 
mother. The bqy of twelve was killed outright 
and the boy of nine died late# ixL a doctor's 
surgery. At one point the bombs formed a 
huge crater in the road, setting the gas main on 
fire, and wrecking several houses, l^rom evi- 
dence at the inquests it appeared that several of 
the bombs were loaded with bullets. and charged 
with high explosi\*os. One of the most, tragic 
instances in this district occurred at a mission 
. room, where the sister of a well-known minister 
was conducting a service attended by 200 
women and girls. A bomb dropped between 
the mission room and church, struck th(j lady 
on the head, and killed her instantlj" wliile she 
was Ri^eaking. injuring two clcrg\nnen at her 






IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES, JANUARY 31. 1916. 

A MisMcm Hall wrecked fay e bomb, which ctniok the ground a few yards in front of the building. 
A lady who was addretsing the meeting end three membera of the congregation were killed. 
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Hide. A Congregational Church waa shattered. 
An incendiary bomb tell on the roof of a theatre 
full of people. The audfbnoe rose to their feet 
and made as though to get ouf, but the leading 
actor urged them to remain calm, and started 
the National Anthem. Everybody joined in 
the singing, and then remained in the dcirkenod 
theatre until the raid was over. Close by there 
was a meeting fn a school hall, and a number of 
children and some adults, were present. After 
the first explosion the minister in charge started 
the hymn “ Jesu, Lover of ray Soul,*’ which the 
whole congregation took up and sang through. 

The raid on Staffordshire was the more 
terrible becatUie of its utter unexpectedness. 
The first intimation that j>eople had of it was 
when the bombs burst from the sky among 
them. It says much for the character of the 
folk there that they kept their heads through 
it all. Very many of the victims in Staffordshire 
were women and children. At one inquest 
on thirteen persons who had been killed, the 
Coroner urged the jury to return a verdict 

the effect that death in each cose was due to 
the explosion of a bomb dropped from enemy 
aircraft. The jury refused to accept the 
Coroner’s suggestion and brouglit in a verdict 
against the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, as 
being accessories to and after the fact. The 
Coroner urged that there was no evidence pro- 
duced that day to show that the Kaiser or the 
Crown Prince were accessories. But the fore- 
man replied thatXhe jury declined to alter their 
verdict. 

Tieicestershire was also taken completely by 
surprise. Ten persons were killed in one 
town. Warning was given before seven o’clock 
in the evening, and the place was -tlirow^ into 
darkness, but in ihis case the darkness did not 
save it. The ten persons who were killed were 
three men, aged 51, 49}, and 27, four married 
women, aged 40, 44, 42, and 29, a single woman 
of 25, a girl of 16, and a youth of 1 8. 

A boy with a bandaged head told how he 
was with his father in a shop at eight o’clock 
on Monday ni^^t when he heard an explosion, 
and they thought at first that there was an 
accident at some works Then another ex- 
plosion was heard and the boy going to the door 
called out excitedly Bombs ! Bombs 1 ” 
His father followed him, was struck, and died 
in a quarter of an hour. The widow of the man 
of 51 came to the Court. She told in trembling 
tones how her husband, a fitt#, left to go to 
work at 5.46 on Monday evening, That 


was the last time she had seen him alive. A 
husband related how he left his wife and child 
for half on hour and when he returned he found 
the wife l 3 dng dead with a wound in the fore- 
head. A soldier in the R.A.M.C., stationed 
down south, told the Court that he last saw his 
wife, aged 44, his son aged 18, and his daughter 
aged 16 when he was at home on leave at 
Christmas. He was summoned back on the 
Tuesday morning and found they were all 
dead. Many people in the Court joined with 
the man in his tears as ho told hi^ story. 

News of the approach of Zeppelins reached 
another Midland town about seven in the 
evening. The railway and tramway services 
were immediately stopped and soon the enemy 
aircraft came into view. Bombs were dropped 
on the countryside aroimd ; one completely 
demolishing a parish room, another blowing the 
roof off a large building, and others killing two 
men. In another town when the warning was 
received hooters and buzzers were sounded. 
Works were closed down, lights put out, and 
the tram service stopped. The town was in » 
very short time so darkened that when a 
Zeppelin passed over it less than an hour after- 
wards, it dropped no bombs. The sound of 
the firing upon other towns was plainly audible, 
and for some time the lights were all kept down. 
Then shortly before midnight lights were 
relit. Soon afterwards a Zeppelin returned 
to the place and threw some 15 bombs on it, 
none of which, however, did much harm. 

In another town the scenes at the Coroner's 
Court when the inquests were held were 
affecting in the extreme. There had been two 
men victims over 50 years of age here, four 
women, and seven children killed. The Court 
was filled with relatives, and many of the 
witnesses were weeping so bitterly that it was 
scarcely possible for them to give evidence. 
One man who had lost his wife, a missiemer, 
was unable to control his sobs. Another man 
had lost his little son, aged six, and his daughter, 
aged 11. A young widow had lost her daughter. 
So the tides of grief went on. 

Little damage was done in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Three persons were killed in Lincoln- 
shire and seven injured. Zeppelins were sighted 
in several ports of the E^t Midlands and 
damage was done to one or two buili^Ungii. Mwy 
stories were related of amazi^ escapes, and 
there were many others of pitifidly heavy losses. 
It made it none the bettiur that most of the 
victims were people in poor circumstances, 
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HOW ZBPPBLINS WBRB GUIDED HOME. 

After e Reid : A Li|hthouie, in Gcrmeny, with keepera tignellind to the orew of e petsing uirthip. 


labourers and workmen of different types, their A number of bombs were dropped, but tip 

wives and childrei# to the present no considerable damage has been 

The British official reports were very brief, reported. 

The first intimation was : A further statement will be issued as soon 

** A Zeppelin raid by six or seven airships sa practicable/' 
took place last night over the Eastern, North- Later on, there was a second bulletin : 

Eastern, and Midland Counties. “ The air raid of last night was attempted on 
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an extennivo scale, but it appears that the 
raiders were hampered by the thick mist. 

“ After crossing the coast '^h© Zeppelins 
steered various courses, and dropped boinbs at 
several towns and in rural districits in 

D©rl>yshiro, Lincolnshire, and 

Leicestershire, Sta-ffordshire. 

“ Some damage to property was caused. 

•‘No accurate reports were received until a 
very late hour. 

“ The casualties notified up to the time of 
issuing this statement amount to 54 persons 
killed and 67 injured.” 

This was followed by a supplementary n\es> 
sage i 

” Further reports of last night’s raid show 
that the evening’s air attaciks covered a larger 
area than on any jirevious occasion. 

” Bombs were dropped in 

Norfolk, L«?icestershire, 

Suffolk, Staffordshm^ 

Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, 

^the number being estimatc^d at 226. 

” Except in one part of Staffordshire, the 
material damage was not considerable, and in no 
case was any military damage caused. 

“No further casualties have been reported, 
and the figures remain as : 

Killed 54 

Injured ... ... ... ... 67” 

These losses were subsequently increased 
to ; • 

“ Killed • Men »» 

Women ... ... ... 20 

Children ... ... ... 6 

... 50'* 


Injured - Men 

51 

Women 

48 

(Children 

2 


Total .... 101 


Grand total 160 


I’he German official statement showed Viow 
th<? invaders hod mistaken their route : 

“ On tlie night of January 31 onc^ of our 
naval airshij) squadrons dropped largo quanti- 
ties of explosive and incendiary bombs on docks, 
harbours, and factories in and near Liverpool 
and Birkenhead ; on the ironfoundrios and 
smelting furnaces at Nottingham and Sheffield, 
and the great industrial works on the* Humber, 
and near Groat Yarmouth. 

“ Everywhere? marked effects were observed 
in the gigantic explosions and serious conflagra- 
tions. On the Humber a battery was also 
silenced. 

“ Our airships were' heavily firf^d on from all 
directions, but were not hit and safely returned.” 

This account was dc^scribed by the British 
Press Bmeaii as “ utterly inaccurate,” and os 
“ affording further proof that the raidc'rs were 
quite unable to ascertain their position, or to 
shape their course with any degree of cer- 
tainty,” 

The raid on the Midlands finally demonsIratiMl 
to the nation as a whole the need of a r€*al and 
sustained attempt to obtain mRst<»ry of the air. 
Even the most unimaginative recognized that 
while? it was possible for enemy aircraft to copie 
in force and remain for twelve hours at a time 
ov€?r the heart of England, dealing death indis- 
criminately, we could not regard our position as 
secure. 
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for consolidating the loose Parts of this 
History into permanent volumes was never 
more apparent than on the present occasion, 
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NOTICE. 


S O GREAT has been the demand for 
the two Parts (77 and 78) which formed 
the concluding section of Volume VI. of 
XLbC crimes History, and constituted in 
themselves a unique Atlas and Gazetteer of 
the War, that the Edition, large as it was, 
is already exhausted. Arrangements have 
now been made whereby the complete 
ATLAS and GAZETTEER are now on 
sale, separately bound, at the price of 
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It will, of course, also be incorporated 
in Quarterly Volume VI, 
bf th^ Histofy, 
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CHAPTER CIX 


THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE IN 1915. 


Situation at Outbreak of War in May, 1915 — Thk Four Italian Armies — Effect op the 
Political Delays on Italian Strategy — First Advance on the Tsonzo -The 'J'rkntino 
AND Tirol — Analysts of the Operations - Mistakes and Disappointments — The Advance 
ON the Carso — Tolmino — Monte Nero — The Italian Gains — Achievements of the Alpini 
Trench Warfare — The Summer Campaicn — Successes in the Trentino — Col di Lana — ^Thb 
October Offensive — Bombardment of Gorizia — Review op the Operations in 1915. 


O N May 22, 1915, two days after the 
historic meeting of the Italian Chamber 
which conferred extraordinary powers 
upon the Government, the ordtjr for 
general mobilization was publislied. In point 
of fact the army had been practically ready to 
move for a considerable time, its cadres full 
and its transport pri^pared. Italy# had an- 
nounced an armed neutrality to the world, 
and the Salandra Government had taken care 
that the announcement should not be a mere 
piece of bluff. When the final inevitable 
rupture with Austria-Hungnry came, the 
situation found strong Italian armies massed 
near the frontier, with (?vorything in readiness 
for attack at those points w^hore an offensive 
was practicable. 

In Chapt-er LXXXI. it was explained th&t 
“ Italy’s strategical plan, imposed upon her 
by geographical conditions, must be to hold 
on the north and push towards the east.” 
Only the eastern front afforded the opportunity 
for an offensive on the grand scale, and in order 
to make such an offensive possible it was 
necessary to secure the positions on the flank, 
^his meant a limited offensive in the Trentino 
and Cadore, where it was absolutely essential 
to rectify the disadvantageous frontier which 
Italy hcMl been forced to accept in 1866. A 
new line had to be won before defence was 
Bure. 

Vol, Vrt— 80. 


On May 25 King Victor Emanuel left Rome 
for General Headquarters, nominating his 
uncle. Prince Thomas of Savoy, Duke of 
Genoa, as his ” Lioutonant-General ” during 
his absence at the front. The King assumed 
the supreme command, but the actual control 
of operations in the liands of the Chief of 
the General Staff, General Count Luigi Cadoma. 
The Bub-Cliief of the General Staff, General 
Count Porro, acted as Chief of Staff. 

Four “ armies ” took the field, two on the 
eastern and two on the northern frontier, 
while a force indep'mdimt of any of these, but 
not given the title of ” anny,” was detailed 
to operate iri the rugged and diffi<;ult Camic 
Alps. The First and Fourth Ariiiios, on thc) 
northern front, w'oro under th<^ command of 
Generals Brusati and Nava, while the Second 
and Third Annies, destined for the great 
offensive towards the east, wore commanded 
by General Frugoni and the Duke of Aosta. 
The fifth indopendont command, whose infantry 
consisted mainly of Alpine troo^is and Bersag- 
lieri, was entruBtod to General Lt'quio. Of 
these commanders Generals Frugoni and I^equio 
had both seen service in Libya. General 
Frugoni had been secondt' in command to 
General Caneva in Tripoli, and General Lequio 
had distinguished himself by his conduct of a 
shc^ but brilliant mountain campaign, in 
March and April, 1913, when he marched from 
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WITH THB ITALIAN ARMY 
Mitrailleurs posted on a mountain. 


Kasr Ghariiin to the Tunis border and crushed 
the obstinate resistance of the Berbers uncic'r 
Suleiman K1 Baruiii. 

Here it may be well to go back for a moment 
to the period immediately before war was 
declared. After the outbreak of war it was 
very commonly believed, osf)ecially in the 
Army, tliat the plans of the Government and 
•the General Staff were gravely prejudiced by 
the political crisis which had shaken Italy 
during the first half of May. It is not possible 
to speak with certainty, but an examination of 
certain important dates certainly lends colour 
to the belief that the manoeuvres of the Gio- 
littian party turned the military aituatioii**to 
the disadvantagr: of Italy. 

The denunciation of the Italian Alliance 
with Austria was conveyed to the Austrian 
Government by the Duke Avarna on May 4, and 
it was evident that from this moment Austria 
would hasten her preparations against an Italian 
attack. Up to May 4 it appears that Vienna 
had declined to believe in the failure of the 
formal negotiations which had been in progress 
since March 27. Italian mobilization was not 
complete on this liUtte, but a very few days 
more would have furnished a sufficient number 
of troops for a rapid offensive. Perhaps such 
an offensive could have been imdertaken at 
onoe, in consideration of the known fact that 
Austeiat heavily engaged in Oallcili, and still 


watching the Serbian frontier with some 
apprc'hension, had left little more than skeleton 
forces on some parts of tlu* Italian frontit»r. 
It is in any ease difficiiH to believe tliat Italy 
would have taken such a sti*|> as the doniincia- 
tion of the Austrian alliance unless she had 
been ])ropared to follow it immediately by a(;tive 
warlike operations. Ptirliainent had been sum 
moned for May 12, and it is at least reasonabh^ 
to suppose that the Saln-ndra Govorniiuail, 
relying upon the votc^ of confidence which the 
Premier had demanded, and received, in March, 
intended to present the Chamber and the 
Semate with a fait accompli. Even if this were 
not the intention of the Government, oven if 
the beginning of hostilities wore to be deferred 
until I^arliament had been informed of the 
situation, the Italian offensive would have 
begun, at latest, on May 15. 

What followed the denunciation of the 
Austrian alliance is well known. The action 
of the Government 'was paralyzed by the 
knowledge that Signor Giolitti and his lieu- 
tenants, who controlled the majority of both 
Houses, had entered into negotiations with 
Germany and Austria, in defiance of the vote 
of confidence which had been passed only 
seven weeks previously. Wh«ti the situation 
became clear to those in potrer, the re-opening 
of Parliament was put .off until May 20, and 
Signor Bi^andra handed his resignation to the 
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King, a resignation ^^hioh practically an 
appeal to the country. The answer the 
country was not uncertain, but piCGious days 
had been lost. The Ttahans crossed tho 
frontier at least nine days later than they 
would have done il there liad b(H*n no political 
crisis. Perhaps the real dela> c'\t ended to a 
iortni^ht 111 any case, taking e\eu the 
niinuniiin peiiod, it is oa&y to estimate what 
a difl(‘reiice it must have made to the military 
situation. Gon(»ral Cadorna startisl his cam- 
paign without an tub ant ago which he had 
hopi'd to ha\o and upon which lie had rputc' 
justly calculated the advantage ot surprise. 
The Austiians were given notici' ot attack in 
tUiu* to enable the whole position on the 
lion tier to be altensi. 

The lust otfensive movements were (juickly 
carried out. On May 24 General (^adorna 
was abl(' to announet' that on that day Italian 
tioops had occupied C^ajioretto (Ivarfreit) on 
till middle Isonzo. various lieights between 
tin rivers .ludrio and Isonzo, and the towns, 
oi lather villages, of (’ormons, Versa, Gervig- 


natto, and Tereo. The Rmall bodies of Austrian 
troops which hod been left behind m the 
Knuh plain to keep in touch with the Italians 
were retiring upon the Isonzo, destroy mg 
bridges and burning villages as they wont. 

On tin' same day the troops on the Trentmo 
frontier crossed into Austrian territory at 
many points and began the “ push ** which was 
to carry forward the frontier to a line more 
c'asily defended. Monte Pasubio and other 
important positions nc'ar the frontier were 
seized on May 24. Monte Altissimo, the 
highest pi'ak ol the Monte llaldo mass, was 
occupied on May 26, and on tho following day 
thc' littli' town of Ala fell beloro the Italian 
ad\anc‘('. The advance continued, and the 
lieight of Gtini Zugua, to the north-east oi 
Ala, was ruslied successfully. Tho Austrians 
had halt completed a lort on this ndge*, and 
the works aln^ady finished would ha\e been 
difticull to take, lint only a small detachment 
held tlio position, and it had jierforce to retire 
bt'fore greatly superior numbers, (’oni Zugua 
practically dominates Rovereto, and Us occupa 
lion, together with that of the Monti* Baldo 




ON THE ISONZO FRONT. 
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ITALIAN ARMOURED SOLDIER. 

A Gaotain of the Engineers Corps with breastplate, 
helmet, shoulder-pieces, and chainwork to protect 
mouth and ears. 

mass, oomph iely r hanged the situation in 
tht valley of the \dig(^ Th<‘ Austrians no 
longei had an open gate gi\ iiig upon the 
plain around \ erona The Italian position 
on the mam road leading into Italy \^as now 
V shaped, the (cnitK held back on the lo\^ 
^oiind, the Mings lunning diagonally foiMard 
lo the heights on cither side ot the mi lit n 
^^ ltlun a few dajs the position was further 
strengthened by a considerable advance in 
the \ allarsa, to the east of Coni Zugua, while 
an artillery duel, of which the Italians had 
decidedly the better, was going on between 
the Italian forth tii the Sette Comuni and the 
Austrian forts on the Lavorone plateau All 
along the Trent mo frontier similar movements 
were taking place. Italian forces were con- 
lentrated near the Stelvio and Tonalo passes, 
ukI Alpine troops clmibed to the frontier on 
thc» great mass of the Adamello group, while a 
[uick mo\e forward was made in the Val 
Cliiese, or Val Giudicaria. Hero, m a few 
days, the position took on an appearance very 
similar to that in the Adige valley The troops 
m the valley advanced successively to Ponte 
Caffaro, Danso, and Storo, while the steep and 
difficult ranges were ooeupiod by strong 
detachments which pushed forward until the 
hanks were well in advance xA the centre. 


tij^ mwmmt tto Italfcuis oame in totiafti 
with the Lerdaro group of f ortiAoations* iirhich 
stood in the way of further progress until 
^l(bns of hoavTor calibre should be available, but 
the mam ob)ective was practically assuied. 
Italians and Austrians now met on level terms 
An advanco for either side was equally difficult, 
and the position whs further consolidated by 
the occupation of the VaJ d’Ampola, which 
climbs the rugged lulls to the east of the Val 
Giiidicaria and descends to Bezzeeea and the 
Ledro valley To the east of the Adige valley 
a siiiular situation quickly developed Italian 
troops pressed u|) fhe Val Sugana until thev 
were withm hvc uiiIck ot Borgo Fiera di 
Pritnieio and tlie gii^atei port of the Cortina 
d* AiufH /zo \ allt V w ere occupied w ithout 
opposition, while the wedge e>t Austrian terii- 
tory that thrusts down upon the Cordovolo 
valley also fell into the> possession ot the 
Italians, the Austiians taking up their positions 
on llie) far side of the Liv inallongo valley. 

In the IVcntmo and lirol, a fortnight after 
the outbriuik ol war the Italians were well 
loiward ufion Austrian territory. Immenpo 
natural elithcultios still stood m the way of a 
buoeessfiil offensive, but they had pushed so 
far up the valleys and seized so many domi- 
iiatmg positions t hat an \u8trian ottensiv e 
was now faced with difficulties uearly as great 
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BBRSAG^ERl TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 

The ordinary marchin(| rate of the Bersaglieri is four miles an hour, with a pace of thirty-four inohes, 
and they double at a rate which works out at about nine minutes to the mile. « 


The primary objootivo of the First and Fourth 
Armies was already secured. 

Durmg these preliminary operations there 
was not much actual fighting The Austruins 
were quite clecu*]y not m a position to contest 
the first moves of the Italians, and them 
covermg troops fell back at once \ipon the 
groups of forts or prepared defen'-ive Imes that 
lay well within their frontiers There was 
no severe fighting and losses were sliglit 

Farther east, where (jeneral ktciiiiu's moun 
tain troops had made an immediate push for 
the mam passes on the Caniia frontier, hard 
fighting was taking place , lor the Austrians, 
too, had dashed for thi^ passes On this scr tor 
also the advantage of terrain lay with the 
Austrians. Although the Camia frontier, as 
far east as Monte Lodin, follows the w'atershed 
along the mountains, the conditions on either 
«ide of the boundary line ore sharply different 
On tiio north the ground rises m a compara- 
iivdy gradual ascent from the Upper Gailthal ; 


on the Italian side, along a coiisidi'rable front, 
the dividing range breaks off m a sleep escarp- 
ment neoily 3,( »0 ft. above the approaching 
valleys 

The mam pass is that known as Afonte 
(rocc (’arnico (or Plockcn) \l this ga]) m 
tlie range the conditions were roughly equal 
as tar as the terrain is (oncerned, and though 
the Austrians readied the pass fust, the Italians 
were abb' to hold on to ns approaches in spite 
of repeated attacks, and hrially to ^rivo the 
Austrians back Hut the inoimtam crests 
on €*ithcr side of the pass, to east and west, 
w ( rc in posse ssion of the enemy, and until they 
wcie cleared the Italian position weua precarious. 
The Alpini fought their way up the precipitous 
slopes until, a fortnight after the outbreak of 
war, they had driven the Austrians from the 
summits of the peaks and ridges to the cast 
of Monte Croce Camico. A fow^ days later 
they occupied Zellonkofel, to the west of the 
pass, and proceeded to consolidate their positions 
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along the line of dominating points which they 
had wrested from the enemy. Before the 
middle of June the line was solidly established. 
Much remained to be done in the way of assuring 
adequate communications, for the Alpini and 
the mountain guns were stationed on cliifs and 
ridges where no paths led. But here, too, the 
door was now shut — ^the back-door that is 
supposed to have figured in the offensive 
planned against Italy a few years before the 
war by Gimeral Conrad von Hotzendorf. 
The Cornia front was blocked, and the valleys 
that run down from the frontier to the Tagiia- 
inonto wer«^ no longer a danger to the? flank of 
the armies engaged in the main operations 
on the eastern frontier. 

It has already boon said that the main opera- 
tions began well. The progress reportixl on the 
evening of the first day of war seemed to show 
an army well on the move. It was known that 
the Austrians had prepared positions along the 
lino of the Isonzo, and that the first real clash of 
arms would come there. But information 
went to show that even after the period of 
gi‘aco that had been given tlujm the Austrians 
were scarcely ready, and groat hopes were 
tiitertained that a quick move might succeed 
in breaking the linos of defence before they 
were fully manned. The best opportunity for 
a quick da.sh lay along the plain to the west of 
the Isonzo below Gorizia, and e^^pectation 
ran high that the attacking forces would succeed 
at once in obtaining a footing on the Carso, 
thereby outflanking Gorizia. And once well 
on the Carso Trieste would not seem far off. 

At the best the line of the Isonzo presents 
great difflcultios to an attacking force. For 
two-thirds of its course from the Flezzo valley 
to the sea, from Slaga to just above Gorizia, 
the river flows with extreme swiftness, pent in 
a narrow' gorge. And on the farther bank 
rise ridge u[>on ridge of hill, line upon line of 
natural fortress. From Gorizia to the sea 
the fall is relatively slight, and the river, when 
it is not in flood, runs down in a broad shallow 
stream. In the smnmer it presents the appear- 
ance characteristic of many rivers of Northern 
• Italy — a wide expanse of stones wdth the 
shrunken waters winding slowly in a narrow 
channel . On the eastern bank, a few miles 
south of Gorizia* the ground climbs quickly to 
the low plateau of the Carso, which dominates 
the plain to the west, and is in turn dominated 
by higher ground to the north and east. The 
Carso plateau from the Gorizia valley to Mon- 


falcone is only about seven miles wide, and it 
is thrust forward like a bastion into the low 
ground, forming a blunt salient. The Isonzo 
flows close beneath it as far as Sagrado, where 
the plateau bends back to th<' south-east, 
while the river continues its south-westerly 
course for a few miles before tinning down to the 
sea. A canal runs along the lino of the Carso 
from Sagrado toMonfaleono, the water to fill it 
being divoi*tod from the Isonzo by means of 
a large dam wliich is built across the river 
near Sagrado. It is necessary to have those 
details in mind in order to understand the 
difliculiicB whifih fac^ed the Italians as they 
made their advance upon the Austrian lines. 

In the summer the Isonzo would present no 
very groat obstacle to on attacking army. In 
an ordinary year by the end of May the spring 
floods would be over, and the waters w'ould be 
fairly low. But in 1015 the wintor was long ; 
the snows melted late ; and wdion the Italians 
reached the line of the river tbf^ found it in 
heavy flood. On the upper and middle reaches, 
where it was running like a giant mill-race, the 
greatest difliculties were experienced in effecting 
a crossing, but here the obstacle w'as at least 
narrow, and the engineiTs were able after 
several attempts to make a way to the farther 
bank. But delay meant less on the upper 
roaches. From Gorizia to the sea it meant 
almost everything. 

The first military delay arose out of the 
mistake of the general (commanding the? cavalry, 
who hod b(ien instructed to make with all .speed 
for the bridgi‘s, railway and rood, that cross the 
Isonzo at rieri.s, t( guard them, and push on 
towards the southern half of the Carso plateau. 
If possible, ho was to obUiin a footing on the 
Carso and hold there at all costs. He received 
news that the Picjris bridges and their approachf^s 
were mined, tuid whiles he was debating whcthiv 
to risk his command on the dangerous ground, 
the Austrians blew up the bridges. It is 
generally believed that a quick dash would 
have caught the Austrians imawores and saved 
the bridges. In any case, the general was 
immediately dismissed. He hod only hesitated, 
but war will not tolerate hesitation. In this 
way the cavalry were -deprived of their one 
chance. From the early days of June they 
wore mainly employed in transport duties, but 
many officers were drafted into the artillery. - 

The delay in tho main advance may not have 
been very great, but it happened at a time 
when every moment mattered, and at a place 
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that was of particular importance for the 
advance of the Italian forces. The Pieris 
bridges cross the Isonzo at the point whore tlie 
river curves farthest to the west. For this 
reason the passage of the Isonzo in this region 
was a much less arduous business than it was 
farther north. The Carso and the enemy’s lines 
on the rim of the plateau were a good fourtniles 
from Pieris, a distance that gives a fair chance 
to troops crossing the bridges. But with the 
destruction of the bridges the Italian right wing 
was held up ; only for a few days, but this was 
long enough to matter gravely when every 
moment counUd. And this delay, which 
affected the troops to the north as well, was 
in addition to tlie loss of the chance, perhaps 
only on off -chance, of the cavalry succeeding 
in their dash for the Carso. 

Perhaps the fnilurci of the cavalry to perform 
tho task assigned to it would not have mattered 
if the Isonzo had not come down in sudden 
spate. On May 27 the points for crossing tho 
river had been chosen and arrangements were 
well under way when tho shallow stream became 
a roaring flood. This meant a good deal of 
delay, and tla' swollen state of tho river made 
the crossing a dillicult mattc^r, but when the 
crossing had been safely accomplished tho troops 
found a much worse barrier ahead. 1 1 has beem 
explained that at Sagrado there was a dam 
across tho Isonzo, built for tho purpose of 
diverting the necessary amount of water into 
tho Sagrado-Monfalcone canal. As soon as tlu' 
Italians had passed the river at Pieris tho 
Austrians closed the dam, destroyed the 
mechanism for opening it, and blew out one 
bank of the canal with dynamite. The^flood 
waters of the Isonzo did the rest. The low- 
lying country at the foot of the Carso, from 
Sagrado nearly to Monfalcone, was inundated 
over a large area, and tho advance of the 
Italians against the southern half of the 
Carso was effectually blocked. North of 
Sagrado the country was not flooded, but the 
wide bed of the Isonzo was brimming with tho 
suddenly swollen waters, and here, it must be 
remembered, the river practically formed a 
moat to the fortress of the Ca' so. 

The delay was of the utmost value to the 
Austrians. Their positions had already been 
well prepared, and many guns had been on 
the line of defence for some time, but there 
was almost certainly still a shortage of men in 
the trenohes at the beginning of the war, and 
it was ^reported that the number of medium* 


calibre guns and machine-guns was grpatly 
increased between the declaration of hostilities 
and tho arrival of the Italians at the foot of 
tho Carso. 

Following on the first announcements of tho 
Italian advance into Austrian territory, the 
official reports were silent for five days regarding 
the operations in the plain of Eastern Friuli. 
The bulletin of May 30 ran as follows : 

“ Friuli Fruntior.** The positions on the left bank of 
tho Isonzo, controlling tho passage of the tiver, have 
for a long timo been fortified by the Austrians and 
provided with modiura -calibre gunl^. The enemy also 
hold strongly certain points on the right bank, covering 
the town of Qorizia. In addition, tho heavy rains have 
cauHod the flow of the rivers to be oscopt.ioually swollen 
and swift. 

Heading this report at tho timo it was pub- 
lishod, it was not possible to realize all that it 
meant. Vet it seems that those few words in 
fact admitted the downfall of the hope that the 
Italian advance might reach the Austrian 
positions before tho very small gap between tho 
sea and tho natural ramparts of the Alp 4 was 
made secure against all but the slow operations 
of trench warfare. The unworthy manceuvres 
of the Giolittians, the indecision of a commander, 
and the sudden hostility of Nature had com- 
bined to reduce to very meagre proportions the 
chanco that had promised so fairly. 

For six days, from May 28 till Juno 3, the 
flood waters of the Isonzo held up the Italian 
tulvance against the C’arso. On Juno 4 the 
river was falling . rapidly, and it was possible 
to throw troops across. At dawn on June 6, 
covered by a heavy artillery fire, a couple of 
battalions crossed in boats near Fieri « and 
drove back the Austrian covering troops on 
the low ground between the river and Monfal- 
cone. Pontoon bridges were quickly put 
together, and troops were poured across. 
Monfalcone was occupied two days later. 

In the meantime the left wing of the Italian 
force in thes Friuli plain was well forward on 
the line of ^tho Isonzo, but co operation with 
the cont.'o and right was hampered by the 
inundations already described. Along the foot 
of the Carso, between Sagrado and Monfalcone, 
and stretching far into the plain, lay a wide 
lagoon. The crossing of the Isonzo at Pieris, 
which should liave laid open the way for the 
main attack on the Carso, only gave access to 
a narrow strip of dry land between the flooded 
country and the sea. Another bridgehead had 
to be won, this time close under the enemy's 
chief line of defence, before it was possible to 
attack along the line of the Carso. And the 
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attempt had to be made at an isolated spot* 
more or less in the air, for the floods prevented 
support and diversion on the right. 

The first attempt to * e^ablish the new 
bridgehead was itiade on June 9^ On that day 
fighting took place all along the course of the 
lower and middle Isonzo, to the north of 
Gorizia, near Plava, where another bridgehead 



was to be established, against the heights on 
the right bank of the Tsonzo, which cover 
Gorizia, and on the extreme right of the Italian 
line, in the neighbourhood of Monfalcone. The 
point chosen was just above Sagrado. Here 
the bed of the Isonzo is between 300 and 400 
yards in width, but an island of gravel and 
sand divides the river into two streams, and 
the fall of the river is less at this point, so that 
even in time of flood the current was com- 
paratively slow. 

It was late on the evening of the 9th that the 
first troops crossed in boats. Two battalions 
rofM^lied the for side, while the engineers 
worked at the bridge, or rather the first stage 
of it, from the right bank to the island. The 
advance guard occupied the village of Sagrado, 
which was deserted, and began to explore the 
slope of the Carso. They were* suddenly 
attacked on the left flank by a force of Austrians 
from Sdranssina, but this attack was easily 
repulsed. The Austrians were driven off, and 
in the darkness they left a number of prisoners 
in the hands of the Italians. When day broke 
the bridge was nearly, but not quite, com- 
pleted, and as soon as it was light enough to 
see the Austrians opened a heavy artillery fiiro 



AN BARLY MORNING SiniVBY. 

The Kinl of Italy at the front, watohin^ the shooting by heavy artillery in the rear at . the fortress of 
Malborghetto. The first on the deft is General Brusati, A.D.G. to the Kjng; the third from the left (X) 
is King Victor Emanuel; land the fifth is Colonel Ricci, Commander of the Artillery. 

Top picture : The Ktng«'cf Italy watching an artillery duel on the mountain heights. 
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ITALIAN 13-lNCH GUN ON THE 
TRENTINO FRONT. 

Getting ready to fire a shell over the mountain. 

Bottom picture : Heavy |Sun aiminjt upwards 
towards the summit of a high mountain. 

on the working parties and, inflicting^ good 
deal of loss, drove thorn to cover on the right 
bank o’ the river. Repeat od attempts wore 
made to go on with the work, bnt the Austrian 
shells destroyed the bridge entirely, and, the 
men on the far side of the river were compk'tely 
cut off. They retirtxl from their positions on 
the slopes and entrenched themselves near the 
river, along a Hne that was practically “ dead 
ground.** They had to lie close, for the m^’rgi i 
ot safety was not great, but the encmy*s 
machine-gun fire for the most part swept 



harmlessly over their heads and sprayed the induced the Austrian gimners to turn their fire 


river beyond. A more anxious time was in 
store tor two companies w^hich wore stranded 
on he i land cut off from cither shore. They 
protected themselves against machine-gun firo 
by bur owing in the gravel, and their appear- 
ance, stretched out on the ground, perhaps 


in some other din^ction. To those waiting on 
the right bank of the river the prostrate figures 
looked like corpses. Rut when night fell, and 
boats were sent across to bring back the 
isolated troops on the other side, it was foimd 
that the men on the island had lost only 
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15 killed ai^ about 50 wounded. The two 
battalions on the far sido we^(^ also brought 
back safely, with the prisoners they hfwl taken 
Boon after landing. 

It became evident that tli(3 siK'cessfuI 
ptissage of the river at this single spot, where 
the enemy were abl<5 to conc<?ntrHti3 a vfTy 
heavy fire, was exceedingly dilficult to ac- 
complish. Troops could be thrown aevons by 
night in small numbers, but the estahlishment 
of a secure bridgtTiead was another matter. 
Further bridging materials were hiirri(*d for- 
ward, and in the meantime steps wew. taken 
to deal with the floodi which were blocking the 
way to the Carso below Sagrado. On .1 un<3 1 1 
two medium-calibre guns, which hod l>een 
brought right up to wilhin a quarter of a mile 
of Bagrado, broke the dam across the Ison^o 
in two places*, so that a great quantity of water 
M^as diverted bat!k to the natiural channel, 
instead of flowing into tlie broken canal and 
thence over the comitry. But inspection 
showed that the breaches made in the dam 
were insufficient, and a detachment of engineers 
volunteered to blow it up. They succeeded in 
eeoaping the notice of the enemy’s sentinels 
long enough to place and prepare their mines. 
The alarm was given a httl© before they had 
finished^ and the las part of tl^e ^work was 


eonduefod under a sforin of fire. Bui they 
withdrew safely, and a few mruuents later the 
dam blew up. 

No fresh inrush now fed the lagoVin at the 
foot of llii‘ (’arso, and the water slowly began 
to subside. But the process was very slow, 
and on the 15th still another attempt was. 
mode to cross the* river near Sagrado. It 
fnilcHl, and the cleeisioii was taken to w^ait until 
the attack could be made all along tlie line of 
ill 3 Can^o. It was not until the 18th that a 
general forward moveintmt could be made. 
Tliree weeks had slipped past since the Isonzo 
came down in flood and blocked the Italian 
advance just as it was on the move, already 
later than it should have been. 

The water had not altogether drained off 
when the ach ance began that was to fill the 
gap betw'i'cn Sagrado and Monfaloone, and 
complete the investment of the Carso. The 
troops toiled ilirough liquid mud or splashed 
in >vat(T that w'as sometimes up to thw knees. 

By the 2drd the villages at the foot of the 
Carso south of Sagrado-Fogliano, Kedipuglia, 
Vermagliano and Selz, were all in the possession 
of the Italians, and on that night still another 
attempt was made to oross the Isonzo north of 
Sagreuio. On this occasion boats were used, 
and only 150 men got across before the Austrians 
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got the range and prevented the operation 
being continued. The little detachment which 
had reached the farther side succeeded in 
making their way past Sagrado to their com- 
rades at Fogliano. On the evening of the 
24th the attempt was renewed. The light was 
dim, but the enemy had the range, and the men 
in the boats suffered heavily. By ten o’clock 
half a battalion was on the farther shore. 
But nearly as many had been killed or woimded. 
There was a lull in the furious artillery duel 
that had been going on all t' e evc^ning. 'The 
Italians ceased firing first, and the Austrians 
seem to have thought that the attempt to 
cross had been deferred again. But all through 
the nigh the Italians were labouring at the 
con t ruction of a bridge. Once again day- 
break found th • work incomplete, but boats 
were used to comy)lete the passage across the 
river, and another half battalion Hucc(‘edod in 
reaching the left bank before th<^ bridge was 
smashed by direct hits from the? Austrian guns. 
About a thousand men harl readied the other 
side, and these immediately rushed the villages 
of Sagrado, whicjh was occuxiied by a detach- 
ment of Austrians, and entrcmched themsedves 
on the outskirts. This time there was to be 
no turning back. There was support on the 
right, and the order was given to get men 


across at all costs. Attention was tivneyl to* 
the bridge opposite the village, which had*' 
been half destroyed by the Austrians. It had 
been avoided before because the Austrians had 
the exact range ; but now the engineers wore 
instructed to brick up the broken ends and 
provide a crossShg for infantry at least. Com- 
munication for lieavy material had bc^n 
assured by the advance on the right, and if 
only a suflicu^nt number of men could be got 
across at this yioint, and the slopes beyond the 
village occuyiied, the position would bo greatly 
improved. The bridge was swept by rifle and 
mmhinc-gun fire from the foremost AiLstrian 
trenches on the slopes opposite, and enfiladed 
from the left bank of th(^ river farther up, but 
field gims w’(5re pushed right forward and suc- 
ceeded in k(‘eping down the enemy’s fire 
suflieifsntly to allow of the bridge being repaired. 
An entire n^giment (thrc'c battalions) reached 
the farilier bank, crossing by small dc^t achmemts 
on the light structure that was hastily put in 
yilaee by tin' engineers, and by the following 
imirning another reginu^nt hod followed. The 
brigade stormtd the lower slopes of the Carso 
and drove the Austrians from t h f f obsorvation 
posts which hod served to direorxhe artillery 
fins uyion the? bridge'. Th(‘ conformation of 
the Carso is such that the' river where it passes 



AN ITALIAN MOUNTAIN CiWBRPlLLAR. 

Guo of thm bi| luns in podtioa on n monntnin ridle, 
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INSIDE AN ITALIAN STRONGHOLD 
Italians firing on enemy’s foits. 
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Sagrado is hidden by a spur from all but a 
short section of the Austrian lines. These 
trenches wc?re rushed, and the enemy’s artillery 
had to fire without eyes. A hail of shrajinel 
and high explosive was directed against the 
bridge, but the damage done was extraordinarily 
slight, and before long a pontoon bridge in a 
still more sheltered position was thrown 
a(‘rosB the river. 

The •conformation of the Carso explains the 
persistence with which the Italians drove at 
Sagi'ado instead of attempting a crossing in 
another place. Sagrado and Fogliano form 
the extreme point of the' bhmt salu*nt made by 
the j)latc‘au, and Sagrado in particular is 
slieltcred from the fire of the Austrian main 
positions. Its occupation, once the river was 
cri)ssed, gave a secure footing to tlie attacking 
forces, from which it was possible to drive' a 
wedge into th<^ Austrian lines. This ^^c•dgc 
was quickly made by th<‘ occupation of Castcllo 
Nnovo, a villa situated at the end of a wood 
that runs up fh(‘ slopes from Sagrado to the 
edge of the f)lateau. It' was a hard fight 
through the wood, w'hich was sown with mines 
and la.(;ed with wire entanglements, but the 
Italian infantry would not be denied, and tho 
Austrians were driven out and back to their 
.st'cond lin(‘ of tron<!lios. C^astello Nuovo was 
occupied on June 27, and by that date tho 
Italians had firmly established tho bridgehead 
they refjuirod for a general attack upon tho 
ramparts of the Carso plateau. 

The story of the crossing at Sagrtulo has 
been told in some detail, for this was the 
centre-jjoint of tho preliminary operations 
against the Carso. But it was only the central 
episode of a fight that raged for days, or 
rather wen^ks, along the line of the lower 
Isonzo, from above Gorizia down to tho socu 
And all along tho upper valley as well from 
below Plczzo, battle was closely joined. The 
position of the Carso lias boon rouglily described, 
but in order to uiiderstand the general situation 
it is necessary to go into some detail regarding 
the terrain round Gorizia. Just as tho Carso 
makes a salient angle jutting into the plain of 
Friuli, so the plain runs a salient into the high 
groimd, a wedge pushed forward just north of 
the Carso, so that the two salients dovetailed. 
The wedge of low ground is longo and narrower 
than the bastion of the Carso and bends 
slightly upwards to the north, to where the 
Isonzo issues from its mountain gorge and 



AUSTRIAN RIFLE-GRENADE THROWER. 

turns south-westwards towards the plain. 
Just ill this bend lies Gorizia, backc'd by low 
hills, with higher hills to the north-east and 
xiortlj^Monto San Daniele, Monti' San Gabriele, 
and Monte Santo on the loft bank of the Isonzo, 
and Monte Sabotino on the right bonk, and 
running dowm from the long ridge of Sabotino 
a furrowed mass ‘'t upland with tlie hog -back 
of Fodgora thnist forward so as almost to 
hide the town from the west. I*odgora falls 
steeply on to the Isonzo, and Gorizia lies just 
on tho otlier side of ih(^ river, looking south- 
westwards to the plain. The open space 
botwecin Fodgora and the Carso is only tliree 
miles across, and the Isonzo bars the entrance. 
Looking from Monte Quarin, a low' spur tiiat 
juts out into the plain near Cormons, or from 
Monte Medea, an isolated liill farther soi^h, 
from which Attila is said to have watched tho 
burning of Aquileia, I’odgora suggests itself 
for a momont os the key position. But in 
country like this there is no real key position. 
Podgora is swept from Sabotino and the hills 
on the other side of the river. Sabotino is 
dominated from Monte Santo and San Gabriele. 
And other ramparts lie behind. Tho whole 
country is a giant ridge and furrow. It is as 
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though a drunken ploughman-god had run 
amok with his gargantuan plough, remembering 
dimly, in the back of his bemused mind, that 
he must drive his furrows noi^h |knd south. 

The Austrians had occupied and fortified 
with every device known to modem 'warfare 
Monte Sabotino (2,000 ft.) and Podgora 
(800 ft.), and linked them up by lines of trenches 
running through the broken country that lay 
between. In this way they could best defend 
the passage of the river, and in this way they 
held an admirable bridgehead for a possible 
offensive, if the course of the war elsewhere 


nearly as thick as a pencil Fronts attacks 
on Podgora and Sabotino failed, in spite of the 
reckless heroism displayed by the soldiers, who 
renewed the offensive again and again. An 
attempt to outflank the Podgora position was 
no more successful, owing o the very strong 
lines constructed by the Austrians beyond the 
village of Lucinico, running from the foot of 
the hill towards the Isonzo and covering the 
main railway and road bridges opposite filorizia. 
The village was stormed after a fierce fight 
from house to house, but the hedge of entangle- 
ments beyond blocked the way. A tremendous 



SECTION OF AN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 
Climbing over heavy ground to take up a position in the mountains. 


had allowed the?n bring the necessary forces 
to the Italian front. 

Against these positions at the end of May 
the Italians drove full tilt. They attacked 
along the whole of the enemy’s defensive line, 
from Monte Sabotino to the Carso, but the 
two main efforts were directed against Monte 
Sa^iotino and Podgora. The attack was con- 
duct(*d with the utmost vigour, but the defences 
were too strong for the means of offence which 
the Italians then had at their disposal. The 
main obstacles consisted in the lines of wire 
entanglements, which in places were 50 metres 
deep. It had been hoped that the soldiers 
would be able to get through by the aid of wire 
outterSf but the Austrians had provided against 
this weapon by using a vefy strong wire, 


effort r/as made to break through. A field 
gun wot* run right forward to within 150 yards 
of the entanglements, and before both gun and 
gunners were destroyed by the enemy’s fire 
a lane had been blown through the mass of 
wire. It was too narrpw, and the heavy fire 
from other guns at longer range had not done 
sufficient damage to the obstacles to right and 
left of the gap. The assaulting troops were met 
by a converging fire that mowed them down. 
The Italians had to fall back to the village, 
Les^ than a mile separated them from the river» 
and Oorizia lay just beyond, but it was clear 
that a rush was imposdible. On thk front as 
elsewhere throxi^out the whole theatre of 
war, siege operations were necessary to success. 
Careful study and long preparation were the 
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ITALIAN TROOPS DRAGGING A HEAVY GUN TO A NEW POSITION. 


first essential. The Italians had to settle down 
to learn trench warfare. 

Meanwhile, farther up the river, ground had 
been gained. A bridgi'head hod been won at 
Plava, by dint of great exertion and at heavy 
cost. Above Plava the Isonzo makes a cur\’^o 
to the westward, and below the village turns 
back again to flow south-east to the narrow- 
opening between Montf^ Sabotino and Monte 
Santo. It W'as hoped that from Plava it inight 
bo Tiossible to work southward and threaten 
Monte Santo, the position which w-aa the chief 
support of the Austrian lines on the right bank 
of the Isonzo IMontc Santo, crowned by a 
convent and a pilgrim church, the road to 
wliich is fringed with many shrines and way- 
side crucifixes, had beeomo a huge fort, filled 
with guns of every calibre. It commanded the 
Gorizia position on the south and the Plava 
salient on the nortVi ; it backed Sabotino and 
Podgora, and stood ready to hammer a f)ossible 
occupation of those heights. 

At the back of the village of Plava stands a 
c.onical hill, now known as “ 3811 ” (its height 
in metros above sea-level), connected by a ridge 
with the* mountain mass of Bainsizza. South- 


east of “ 383,” on the edge of the Bainsizza 
group is a peak known as Kuk, oiio of the 
innumerable Kuks to be found in mountainous 
Slav countries. There are at least six Kuks in 
the region of the middle Isonzo, varying in 
heught from 2,000 to nearly 7,000 feet. The 
word means simply a “ hill ” or a “ peak.” 
This Kuk, known to the Italians, redundantly, 
08 Monte Kuk, was strongly held by Austrian 
artillery, placcKi there in support of the infantry 
trenches nearer the river. 

On June 8 the order w^as given to cross the 
river at Plava, and that evening the attacking 
forces moved silently down the rood that leads 
from San Martino Quisca by the w’oodc»d slo[>eB 
to the river. The pontoon w-os barely ready 
when tlie early dawn came. The alarm came 
with the light and the bridge was soon destroyed. 
Next night some 200 men succeeded in crossing 
the river in a small boat, and a platoon led by 
a sergeant surprised and captured, without a 
shot being fired, the Austrian pickets in the 
villagt*. The following day passed quietly. 
The Austrians hfid apparently not discovered 
the capture of their j)ickets, and the 200 
Italians sy)ent the day in reconnoitring the 



ITAUAN MOUNTAIN MAGHINB^GUN BATTERY. 
Taking vp a position on ths 100101111 of a mountain pass. 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS HAULING A HEA\ ^ ITALIAN MORTAR ABOVE THE MOUNTAIN SLOPES 
Getting over difficulties in the hi^h Alps The road over which the gun tra\elled was constructed of timbers laid crosswise, after the style of railway sle< 

these timbers oarallel olankin^ was olaced to take the mortar wheels 
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enemy’s positions, which they found to be well 
prepared. They succeeded in acquiring much 
useful information without being discovered. 
On the night of the 10th another attempt was 
made to construct a bridge, but morning again 
found the work unfinished, and the Austrian 
guns destroyed the labours of the night. On 
tlie night of the llth a now method wtis 
attempted A raft was constructed and 
attached by a cable to the shore. The current 
and a steering oar did the rest/, and two bat- 
talions readied the far side of the river, crossing 
fifty at a timci. Well served by the infonnation 
given by the reconnoitring party, the officer 
commanding decided to attack “ 383 ** at once. 
Dividing liis forces, he attackcnl the hill on the 
northern and southern slojies, and by midday 
the Italians hod won a way to the summit. 
They were speedily counter-attack<?d, but they 
held on imtil strong enemy columns advanced 
from north and south simultaneously, not 
directly against the hill, but towards t)ie village 
of Plava, with the object of cutting off the* 
small Italian force. The Italians were com- 
pelled to restrict their lines and withdraw to 
the lower slopes of “ 383 ** in ordc^r to assure 
their commimications with the river. During 
the night seven more battalions were raftc'd 
across tho river, and a fresli attack on the hill 
was prepared. The same lines of attack were 
followed, but this time each column consisted 
of a regiment instead of a battalion.’ The 
remaining threti battalions held the bridgehead 
against a flanking movement. Midday saw th(? 
advance begin, and immediatc’ily a very heavy 
artillery fire opened from Kuk, which was 
augmented by medium-calibre guns on Montt^ 
Santo, less than five miles away. The Austrian 
guns were well hidden, and the Italian artillery 
was imable to kiw]) down their fire, so that' the 
right-hand column in particular suffered very 
severely, and the advance was slow. The left 
column, half protected by the hillside from the 
Austrian gunfiie, made better progress and 
soon came in contact with the tn3nchos defending 
tho summit. They attacked fiercely, again and 
again, in spite of heavy machine-gun fire, and 
they were joined after a time by the right-hand 
column. But the two columns, converging 
upon the narrow ridge and becoming almost a 
compact ma.BS, offered a fatally easy mark to 
the enemy. Men fell fast, and the right-hand 
column, which had already suffered very 
heavily, began to give way. The enemy 
counter-attacked, but were met by a firm 


front, and the Italians retired slowly down the 
wooded slopes. They dug themselves in half- 
way up the hill, and waited for night to fall. 

Reinforcements w’ore sent across the river 
that night, and the following Tiight the engineers 
succeeded in constructing two bridges. An 
attack was planned for the 15ih, but the plan 
of arlvance was altered. While the forces 
already on the hill were to make a direct 
attack, a (‘.ohunn was to attempt an enveloping 
moveincmt from the north by way of Globua, 
a village;, or rather group of cottages, on the 
river bank, about a mih*. north of Plava. But 
this column, on reaching (jllobua, found its<»lf 
flanked on the north by an unexpected line of 
trencihes. It was evident that in view of this 
obstacle the enveloping movement could not 
be carried out to time, and the attack wat* 
broken off almost before it hod begun. It was 
renewed the following morning. 'Fhe flanking 
column was protc*cted by a battalion which had 
orders to liold the cmemy at Globua at all 
costs, and div’ert liis attention fnim the 
advancing force. The battalion held : it was 
Jed out of fKstion in the evening bj’ a young 
subaltern. 

The gi*ncral attack succeeded, in spito of 
cement trenches and deep win; entanglements. 
Here, too, wire-cutters were useless owing to the 
thickness of tJie win*, and the first men got 
through by half c*rH\\ling, half bun’owing 
b(*ncath the lower wires, whilt; their comrades 
drew tlH> fire of tho machine-guns and died 
where they stood. WJicn tho first men Iiad 
tom a portion of tn*neJi from the liands of the 
Austrians, otlif*rs stnigglt*cl through soineliow. 
By evening the enemy's positions, whicli were 
placed below thi' ctcsI of the bill, wen? taki*n. 
The crest emc^rges bare and rocky from the 
woods that climb neai’ly t o the top ; the enemy 
were in force on the far side, and the naked 
hilltop seemed too good a mark for Kuk and 
Montq Santo. It was resolved to give the 
troops a rest and wait till next morning for the 
final atta(;k. But a group of men belonging to 
various battalions, who had lost their officers 
and pushed on by themselves, reached the crest 
the same night. They returned in the darkness 
when they found they were unsupported. 

Next morning tho siumnit of 383 was 
occupied. As soon as the Italians of tho left- 
hand column moved to the attack, the Austrians 
came at them with the bayonet. But os they 
reached the attacking force they were taken 
in flank by the troops of the right-hand column. 
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A POISON CLOUD. 

An Italian gat attack against the Austrians on the Isonzo. 


H hich emerged suddenly from the trees and took 
i hem by surprise. TIuj Austrians were thrown 
into complete confusion* and many wt^re killed 
or captiured. The remainder were easily 
drivtm back, and Hill “ 383 ” remained in the 
hands of the Italians. Many counter-attacks 
were made during the months which followed, 
but the Italians held fast to w'hat they had won. 
On the other hand, it w'as long belore the zone 
of occupation on the left bank of the river w^as 
widened to any appreciable extent. Successive 
generals in command at this point displayed 
an inexplicable 1 .,ek of activity that resulted 
in their removal. It w^as hard upon Italy that 
the magnificent conduct of her troops during 
the early days of Plava did not lead to more 
important results. ^ 

At the beginning of the war it was part of the 
Italian plan of campaign to force a crossing 
of the Isonzo at Tolmino, and on May 25 Italian 
forces appeal^ on the hills opposite the town, 
above Volzana (Woltschach). They found the 
Austrians ready, and it was the Austrian artillery 
that opened the ball the following day. The 
Italians proceeded to feel for the enemy, and 
thoy soon discovered that they were faced by 
a resiatance much more formidable than they 
had expected. 


Tolmino is an important position, for it is 
hero, or rather a little below the town, at Santa 
Lucia, that the Wochein railway joins the 
Isonzo valley. This railway dcjsc'rvos a few 
w'ords. Tw'o branches of rec.tntly constructed 
line run from Villach and Klagenfurt respec- 
tively, meet at XCosenbach, and strike south 
through the Karaw anken range to Assling, on 
the Tarvis-Ivaibach railway. This part of the 
line is known as the Korawanki^PL railway, 
wdiile the continuation from Assling to Santa 
Lucia is the Wochein railway properly so- 
called. Of this new system Basdeker wTites as 
fo^ow^s : This line, built in 1901-0 in face ot 
great engineering difficulties, jirovides, in con- 
nexion with the Tauom railway, a new and 
more dircjct commimication between Salzburg 
and south-east Germany and Trieste. The 
raihvay, itself an object of interest "With its 
47 tunntds and 40 large and 678 small viaducts, 
traverses a beautiful district, hitherto un* 
touched by any main line of communication.** 
As far as the Tauern and Karawank^ railways 
are concerned, the statement as to the shorten- 
ing of distance is exact. With regard to the 
Wochein railway, it can hardly be said to apply. 
The route from Assling to Trieste via Laibach 
is about 40 miles longer than the new route 
v,i& the Wochein and the Isonzo valley, but the ■ 
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difficiiity oiid expense of the new route would 
hardly seem to bo compensated for by the dif- 
ference in length, especially as the country 
through which it passes is more bc^auliful than 
productive — ^tho capital of the Woohein, 
* Woeheiner Feistritz or BLstritza Bohinska, is a 
village of 700 or 800 inhabitants. The Woeheiner 
railway is, of course, a stratc'gic line, that would 
one day have servt'd for the Austrian oiTensivci 
so frequently talked of in Austrian military 
circles; 

Toliuino is esHcntially a fronth^r town. It is 
really only a village, with loss than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, but it is a military dopOt of some import- 
ance;, w’ith barracks, stores and hospital accom- 
modation. And the bridges wdiich cross the 
Isonzo at or near the town are perhaps imneccs- 
sarily large and solid for the modest puriioses 
they would serve in time of pc;ace. 

The Isonzo valley widens out considerably 
just above Tolmino, which is s(?t in a little plain, 
back from the river. South of the town th<' 
river, which flows south-eastwards nearly all the 
way from Saga^ makes a right-angle turn and 
flows, roughly, south-west until it reaches Plava. 
In the angle made by this sharf) bend rise two 
hills with a saddle between them ; Santa Maria 


and Santa Lucia are the names they go by now, 
from tho villages that lie at the foot of each. The 
ridge of Santa Maria rims east and west, and 
that of Santa Lucia north and south ; Santa 
Lucia has two summits placed like the humps on 
a Bactrian camel. Botli "liills are thickly 
wooded, with intcTvaJs of grassland, but the 
summit s arc bare of trees. Santa Maria mid 
Santa liucia wore the only jiositions retained by 
tlie Austrians on the right banlc of the Isonzo, 
with the exci^ption of Podgora and Sabotino, 
and, like these two hill fortresses, they held 
the Italians in cheek for many months. On the 
loft bank of the Isonzo, isolated in the middle of 
the little plain of Tolmino, rises a curious cone- 
shaped hill, wooded to th© summit, knowm 
as Hill 428. To the north rises Vodil Vrh,over 
3,0(10 feet high, the southern spur of tho great 
ridge that runs by Mrzli Vrh and Sliune (both 
over 4,000 feet) to Imznitza and Vrti (Monte 
Nero, 7,305 feet) and then«*o by Vratn, VrSitch, 
and Lipnik to Javor5<*k and the PJezzo vallt'y. 
sending out a branch ■ Kra.^ji Vrh and Polonnik 
— along the left bank of the Isonzo abovt' 
(’aporotto. 

Tolmino blocked the Italian advance from the 
outset, and it is evident that our allies were 
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hardly ready to undertake ReriouR operations 
there at the beginning of hostilities. They 
rightly attempted n rush, butr when this was 
checked by the unexpected strength of the 
Austrians, time was necessary in order to pre- 
pare a regular investment. The communica- 
tions on the Italian side of the frontier were ill- 
adapted for an attack on Tolmino. There was 
an excellent road to Caporetto f^m Cividah', 
but between the NatiHone and the Judrio, 
among the tangled mass of hills west of I'olmino, 
there was only one tolerable road, wliich 
changed to little better than a track some six 
miles short of the frontier. It was not until 
August that the first real assault was made 
upon the Austrian positions at Tolmino, 
though there was daily fighting of the kind 
that this war had made familiar, and the 
Italians were gradually pushing forw’ard their 
lines. 

Farther up the Isonzo valley operations had 
been more successful. Caporetto, on the right 
bank of the Isonzo, was occupied the first day 
of the war, but across the river rises the wooded 
height of Volnik, which looks as though it ought 
to have given trouble. The difficulty was 
avoided by the dispatch of a flanking column 
through the hills north of th<* Caporetto road, 
which crossed the Isonzo liigher up, scaled the 
Polomiik ridge, and threatened the Austrian 
flank from Krasji Vrh. Thus thrf*atened, the 
Austrians fell back upon the Kru, or Monte 
Nero, chain. The name Monte Nero arose Iroiii 
a confusion between the two Slovene words Kru, 
which means a rocky peak, and is applied to 
various points in the Julian Alps, and Cm, 
which moans black. Monte Nero is anjxnsi^it- 
able name, for the .great ridge is a light grey 
limestone, that si.ows like pearl in the sunlight, 
but too many memories had grown up round 
the new name for the old one to como to its own 
again. 

On Juno 2 General Cadoma was able to 
nrmounce that Italian forces had gained a firm 
footing on the highest point of the Monte Nero 
(‘hain. Thero hod been two days of anxiety 
owing to the fioods which caused so much 
trouble in the Isonzo valley. The bridge at 
Caporetto hod been destroyed by the Austrians, 
and the temporary bridges thrown across by the 
Italians were carried away on May 28, so that 
the advance troops which had stmek up into the 
mountaina were isolated. Two days later oom- 
muttications were re-established, tuid on June I 
tha Italians, who had beaten off a strong 


counter-attack the day before, were in pos- 
session of the highest peak on the ridge, the real 
Km. Bersaglieri, Alpini and infantry of the 
line bod shared the preliminary advance, but the 
last and hardest task naturally fell to the Alpini. 
'riie attack on the summit was mode from two 
points, one of which looks inacoessible to any 
kind of military operation. The south-western 
approaches to the summit are steep enough, but 
to the north the ridge mns towards Vrata with its 
western edge, the side of the attack, an almoHt 
sheer wall of rock. There are two great cracks 
in the rock face, and it was by this climbers* 
route that a picked company of Alpini ascended 
to the attack, while a more numerous column 
pushed up the steep stony slope farther south. 
The attack tOf)k place on a dark and misty 
night, and it was hoped that the Austrians 
might bo surprised. 

The mountaineering party on the left bound 
their feet with rags so as to li'ssen the noise of 
their advance, and when they came to the last 
prfM‘ipiioiis climb they roped thornscjlves in 
groups. They had nearly reached the crest of 
the ridge when tliey were discovered. 'Pho 
Austrians hastened to repel this unlooked-for 
attack, and while their attention was diverted 
to the men who were clinging like flies to the 
rock faces, the main advance came up, and the 
summit was captured. 

By this move tho Italians had driven a wedge 
into the Austrian positions in the mountains, 
and they gradually extended their occupation. 
For a fortnight tho Austrians made repeated 
violent attiurks, on one occasion bringing up 
six battalions from Plezzo by the road that 
runs up between the Polonnik ridge and the 
northern part of tho Monte Nero chain. While 
an attack was made from the oast, this force 
endeavoured to reach the Italian positions from 
behind. They wore blocked by detachments 
of Alpini and Bersaglieri, who had occupied 
Krasji Vrh and the saddle between this -ridge 
and Monte Nero, but it was clear that positions 
on the main ridge more to tho north had to be 
secured in order to check further attacks from 
this quarter. The occupation of Monte Nero 
was a necessary prelude to a movement upon 
Tolmino from tho north, working down by 
way of Mrzli and Vodil, and in order to ensure 
this oceppation it was essential to dominate 
Plezzo, which was used by the Austrians as a 
magazine and base of operations. Two actions 
were planned for May 14, one against the Vrata 
ridge running northward from Monte Nero, 
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TRENCH WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Italian troops making a breastwork Of boulders covered with branches, on a hillside. 


and one against Kozliak, a spur to the south- 
west of the position held by the Italians. This 
spur, which was still partly occupied by the 
Austrians, though they had lost the lower 
extremity of it, kno^vTi as Pleca, borders the 
wide dreary slope of stony debris that stretches 
across to the tawny ridge of laizniiza. The 
attoelc on Vrata was made by two columns of 
Alpini. One climbed along the rocky ridge 
from the Monte Nero summit, while another 


attacked from boh)w. Th(' A1f)ini were armed 
with hand grenades, rifles, and bayonets, but 
their instructions wen? not to fire until they 
were right upon the (meiny. They wrapped 
their feet again, and some of them took off their 
boots to walk more noiselessly, and they 
reached the trenches on Vrata, after another 
extroordinon^ effort, just before dawn. Once 
more the Austrians were taken by surprise — 
they probably thought a night attack on thQso 
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rocky cliffs was impossible, though they hod 
had one warning. A whole battalion was 
killed or captured, and Vrajp. was securely 
occupied. The attack on Kozlilik, also con- 
duct€>d by two columns of Alpini, was equally 
successful. One column attacked from the 
front, while another came down from Monte 
Nero, and taking the oiif'my in the; flank sent 
him in hasty retreat to the eastward. 

A f(5w hours after <he occupatiem of Vrata 
the Austrians attempted to retaken the lost 
j>osition. To the north and north-east they 
apf>earcd to be in some force, and a persistent 
fire was kept up on the Italians, who wore 
busily occupied in ada))ting the Austrian 
trenches to their own uses. Under cover of this 
heavy fire a Hungarian HonviSd battalion 
attempted a turning movement. The way was 
blocked by a single company of Alpini, who 
lay hidden among the rocks and waited till the 
advancing Hungarians were within 300 yards 
before they fired. The unexpected volley 
shook the Hungarians badly, and many fell. 
They realized tliat retreat was impossible, and 
came bravely at the Italians. But the way was 
rough and steep, and the Alpini are good shots. 
The attack wavered and stopped, and the men 
fell into confusion. Seizing the moment, the 
Alpini leapt at tliem with the bayonet, and in a 
few minute's the survivors of the battalion had 
surrendered. On that day the Italians took 
over 600 prisoner.^, including 30 ofilcers, and 
two machine guns. 

During the next week the Austrians mode 
several further attacks, and on June' 21 Alpini 
and Kaiseijager met for the first time. The 
Kaisorjuger had come from Oalicia, from the 
famous Fourteenth Army Corps, which "iiad 
suffered very hvJii^ily in the fighting in the 
Carpathians. The reputation of the Jvaiser- 
jiiger as moimtain fighters is justly very high, 
})ut they met more than their match in the 
Alpini. Their attack was r(?pulsed, the Alpini 
counter-attacked, and tho day ended in the 
Italians gaining a good deal of ground. By the 
23rd they wore estab]i.shed on the green sIofKJs 
of JavorCek, within touch of Plezzo. "J’ho Plezzo 
valley was now threatened from three sides. 
The Italian guns could sweep it from 8aga. 
The occupation of the Sella Prevala, at tho head 
of the Val Raccolana in Camia, two days after 
the beginning of the war, had given an observa- 
tion post for heavy artillery, and the rapid 
progress which was being made with the road 
to^the lop of this moimtain barrier promised 


an increase of pressure from this direction. 
And now an advance throatenod from the oast. 
Plezzo was no longer a suitable concentration 
point for the Austrians. 

But the war was settling down. As the 
Italians advanced they foimd the Austiian 
resistance more tenacious. The enemy was 
undoubtedly resourceful, and learned quickly. 
In tho mountains, to begin with, he had trusted 
in himself and in the natural advantages of 
position. Soon he learned to trust to nothing 
but wire. Wire entanglc'inents sprang up at 
6,000, 7,000, 8,000 feet above tho sea. They 
girdled rocky peaks and defaced the eternal 
snows. In the mountains, wherever they 
could move, the Alpini held the whip hand, 
•but movement became more difficult. 

The Austrians hod had ten months of w’ar, 
and during that time, if tliey had lost heavily, 
they had learned much. They had learned 
that even a modem fort is all but useless against 
modern heavy guns, and they knew that 
defence could only be ensured by hidden gun 
positions, and, if possible, by gims that could 
be moved without too much difficulty. The 
Italians knew this, too, theoretically, and they 
quickly learned what it meant in practice. 
They battered Fort Hensel to pieces, at Mal- 
borghetti). They smashed up P'ort Hen naiiii 
at I'rcdil. Thej^ silenced Luserna, Spitz Verle, 
and Busa Verle, on the Lavarone platcuiu, and 
sadly changed the appearance of Pozzi Alti, on 
the Austrian side of the*Tonalc Pass. But the 
Austrians withdrew their guns from the 
damaged forts, and hid them in cunningly con- 
structed gun pits. They dug and blasted 
galleries, and laid down rails in them, so that 
the positions of the guns might be easily 
altered. Thesy made a fortress out of every 
position that hod to be defended, and yet it 
was generally hard to tell whore their linos lay. 

By the end of June it was trench warfare all 
along the front. In the Trentino and Tyrol, 
except in certain places, the war had not yet 
taken on the aspect it had assumed in the rest of 
Western Euroj^e. Italians and Austrians feuded 
one another at longer range, with a mile or two 
miles of No-Man*8 Land between, where patrols 
went out and skirmished And came back. In 
the valley of the Adigo, for instance, in Val 
Giudiearia and Val Oismon, these were the 
conditions as late eie September. There were 
outpost trenches and isolated redoubts in close 
touch with the enemy* but the main lines lay 
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ALPINI FIGHTING AMID ETERNAL SNOWS. 

In action above the Bnoivline on Monte Nero : an Italian machine-gun section attacking an 

Austrian position. 


well apart. But on the north -eaHtom and 
eastern fronts, from Monte Piana, south of 
Schhiderbach, right down to the sea, tho 
opposing forces, wherever the terrain allowed it, 
had come to close grips by the end of Juno. 
Monte Piana was occupied partly by Italians and 
partly by Austrians. The Italians wore pre- 
paring for a push at the head of the Sexton 
valley. They held tho frontier summits and 
passes in the Gamic Alps, but the Austrians 
oluxig to the farther slopes and came to the 
attack repeatedly. On Froikofel, Pal Piccolo 


and Pal Grande, east of the Plocken Pass 
(Monte Croce Carnico), the trenches were sepa- 
rated by a distance of from 80 to 200 yards. 

On i he Tsonzo it was the same. The first rush 
of the Italians had curried thorn right up to the 
main Austrian positions, and when it wm found 
impossible to break through they dug them- 
selves in and prepared for the offensive that the 
conditions demeuided. This came in the early 
days of July. The Itaiiims were under Sabo- 
tino and Podgora. At the Gorizia gap they 
were a bare mile from the bridges over the 
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Inonzo. ^ On the glacis of the Carso thc3y were 
firmly established at Gastello Nuovo, they were 
entrenched on the lower slojiew of Monte San 
Michele and Monte Sei Buw, but Monte Kosich 
and the heavj^ guns at Duino hod prevented 
them from rnaking much headway against the 
southern ranipart of the platoau. At the 
beginning of July pressure began all along the 
line of the lower Isonzo. Sabotino and Podgora 
were fiercely attacked, and wliile little impres- 
sion was made upon the first, the Austrians were 
finally driven off the top of Podgora by the 
infantry rushes which followed a tremendous 
artillery fire. The wooded summit of the hill 
was swept and devastated. Breaches were made 
in the wire entanglements by means of tubes of 
gelatine carried forward by devoted parties of 
volunteers who practically vowed themselves to 
destruction. The top of Podgora was gained, 
but a terrible converging fir(? rained upon the 
expostjd ridge from Monte Santo, San Gabritdo, 
San Daniele, and all the Austrian artillery 
positions at the back of Gorizia. The Italians 
In mg on for some time, but were finally forced 
1.0 retire to the comparative shelter of the 
western slojjc of the hill, about a hundred yards 
billow the summit. Meanwhile good progi'ess 
was being made on the Carso, as progress goes in 
trench warfare.' Bit by bit, almost yard by 
yard, the Italians fought their way u]) the steep 
slope and on to the edge of the plateau, wresting 
tt trt*nch here and a trench there from the stub- 
born enemy. The centre held firm at Ceustello 
Nuovo, while the wings climb(?d slowly, very 
slowly, at Monte San Michele and Monte Soi 
Busi. The Austrian positions on Monte San 
Michele supplied excellent observation posts for 
thci artillery of all calibres that w'as disposed 
along the line of the “ Vallone,*' the big depres- 
sion in th(5 Carso that runs from the Gorizia 
levels down past Doberdo to the east of Monfal- 
coiie. The Italians, on the other hand, were 
still fighting blindfold, struggling uphill to win 
positions from which they could see. Aero- 
planes did good service, but a satisfactory 
observation post is worth many aeroy)lancs as 
far as controlling fire goes.' Still they gained 
ground, slowly, but some of the ground they 
won they could not hold. They had taken and 
lost Monte Sei Busi more than once. It was 
important to hold this insignificant rise, for it 
gave an eye upon Doberdo, but it was terribly 
beaten by enemy artillery fire, and the Austrians 
always counter-attacked very strongly at this 
point, realizing its importance. Gradually, the 


Six Holes that gave the hill its name were multi- 
plied manyfuld by the shattering iinpac^t of 
largc-calibnj shells. 

Still, on balance, the Italian line of trenches 
was always pushing a little farther forward. The 
Austrians felt the danger, and before the middle 
of July reinforcomonts hod begun to con(;cn- 
trato. These reinforcements were very neces- 
sary, for on July 18 the steady ])ressure of the 
Italians suddenly developed into a determined 
attack upon the Carso. Furious fighting went 
on for three days. The Italians gained trench 
after trcnclj and captured 3,478 [)risoiiers. On 
the fourth day, July 21, the Austrians attempted 
a fiank attack upon the Sagrado bridgehead, 
hut they were easily driven off, and left 600 
prisoners in the liands of the Italians. On the 
morning of July 22 (same; the great Austrian 
counter-attack, it was directed mainly against 
the left wing and eenti'e of the Italian forces on 
the Carso, for here the rise was steeixjsi and the 
river nearest. It was doiibtless hoped that an 
attack pressed home would drive the Italians 
into the river, capture the bridgehead, and 
leave the besiegt'rs r>f the Carso witli all their 
work to do again. The attack was conducted 
with the greatest x igour. Long lines of Aus- 
trians pour(*d over the edge of the plateau — 
from Monte San Michele, from San Michele del 
Carso, from Marcottini. J5ut as thc'y come over 
the skyline and down th(' slope, their masses 
stood out a clear mark ff)r the Italian artillery, 
and they lost very heavily befons they reacAod 
the Italian lines. The Italian first line held 
against the onslaught, and when the reserves 
come up they tunied defemee into attack. The 
Austrians were dr . en u]) the hill, leaving 1,500 
prisoners, and the Italians gained a footing 
higher up the slopes. Hard fighting continued. 
On the 25th the Austrians attacked Q.gain, this 
time on the Italian right at Monte Sei Busi. 
The hill was won and lost several times, and at 
the end of the day the greater part of it was in 
Italian hands. Meanwhile there had been an 
advance on the left. I'lie wood known as Bo&co 
del Cappuccio, on the southern declivity of 
Monte San Michele, was stormed and held, and a 
further advance was mode, but could not be 
maintained. A regiment of Bersaglieri reached 
the summit of San Michele, and hung on for 
sevonteim hours, till they were ordered to retire. 
On the bare stony crest of the hill, where it was 
hard to find shelter, for the rock is only a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, Ihe gups 
of Gorizia and the Vallone plastered their shells. 
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The colonel commanding the regiment main, 
tained that he could have stuck to the ground 
he had won; but he was one of very few 
uilicors left out of sixty. 

The battle of the Carso raged all through the 
last days of July and the first week of August. 

It ended by the Italians being firmly establislied 
on the edge of the plateau. They wore nearly 
at the top of Monte San Michele, they were on 
the saddle of San Michele del Carso, and they 
had at last wrested Monte Sei Busi from tlie 
enemy. They had taken nearly 20,000 pri- 
soners, and they could see the Valloiie before 
them. They were to settle down to two 
months' comparative pcocjo, tlui pviicc that m 
obtainable undfT dt*sullory artill“rv fire and 
continual bomb-throwing, an hilc‘ a n()\v (jfiVnsive 
was prepared. 

All tlurough the suiniucr, iucliidiiig tli*' weeks 
when the fighting on the lower Isonzo almost 
<^xaetly resembled the periods of “ quiet ” on 
the western front, the operali<*ns in tlit‘ high 
mountains continiK'd without eeasiiig. It is 
impossible to go into d(?tail regarding the M’ork 
done. Space would not a.dmit of more than a 
catalogue of naiiK.-^ and dales, and even to 
those who spent s(*v(»ral w('oks on the mountain 
front and studied th(‘ opcTations closely, there 
eoiiujs a sense of bewilderment in trying to sort 
out the impressions and give the right propor- 
ti«»n to the ceaseless encounters tliat to<»k place 
on plateaus and ridges and peaks 'that it is 
dithcult to associate with any kind of miJilarv 
o{MTationR. Perhaps, in a way, the sense <jf 
bewilderment is a(!tually incr<3ased by a know- 
ledge of the country where this war is being 
waged, and an cx?)erience of the methods which 
had to be adopted. For all the while, os ono 
comj>oscs a bare narrative of the events, tiie 
little gains and the isolated combats, thc^re 
comes the oj)prtsHsive memory of narrow gorges, 
huge bare ridgiis and iK)ck precipices, of moun- 
tains that were tracklosp and desolate but sud- 
denly became alive with men and guns. Guns 
everywhere ; enonnous 12-inch howitzers where 
no road was imtil the engineers had dug and 
blasted and driven their way along the route of 
an old mule track that led up to some desolate 
pass ; field-batteries and even six-inch gims 
dragged up incredible steeps ; mountain bat- 
teries crowning Dclomito cliffs that used to be 
held a task for the holiday climber — the 
dominant fooling is wonder that war can be 
waged hero, and progress made by any human 
effort. The “ why ” of a movement is clear 


enough to anyone with a map. To one who has 
se('n the diflicultios the question “ how ” must 
always be uppermost. 

History tells us how the great armies of other 
days marched through the passes that cut the 
barrier of the Alps, and how the mountain 
valleys saw gn;at battles. But modem war ha.s 
left the valleys. There is no room there. It 
h>is spread up and over the mountains them- 
selves — 7,000, 8.000, 10,000 feet above the sea. 
You enter the Cortina (jf Misiu^ina valleys, the 
Val Cordevole f)r the Val d'Andraz. The war 
is not here, though you may be 6,000 feet above 
the sea. It is always “ up there,** on the 
mountains to light and left, that the real work 
is going on. "J'Ih*. valleys only touch the real 
(‘dge ot war when the Austrian gunners, in a fit 
of temper, bombard the villages that have been 
NNrenched from their hands. They plaster 
Misiirina with high -ex plosive and destroy a 
Jiutel belonging to a G(*rman ; they lob 12*iTieh 
shells over Monte Cristallo to disturb the de»o- 
liitc peai^e of Cortina d’Ampezzo ; they bom- 
bard the hos})ital of a village they have been 
forced to abandon (but which was not occiijiied 
by their adversaries), a hospital full of sick and 
women and children, and follow tlie wretched 
fugitives with shrapnel I'ill they are out of range. 
Tiiat is the? war that thc^ high valleys know. 

The Austrians had this excuse for their bom- 
bardnumt of villages, though not for their beha- 
viour in the ease of t he hospital mentioned above 
— the hosjiital outside Pieve di Uvinalloiigo — 
that they could not see exactly where they werc^ 
firing. Tluy were no doubt searching for 
Italian guns when they ruined shells at random 
into a valley, for Ju' guns that harassed them 
continually from unknown positions. One by 
ont% tiiroughout the long weeks of fighting in the 
mountains, the Austiians lost the observation 
posts they held early in the war. Even after 
the first line of their mountain fortifications had 
fallen, and the Italians had established some- 
thing like an equality of f;unditions in regard to 
terrain, the Austrians still, for the most part, 
were able to look down upon the invaders of 
their fastnesses. They still held the higher 
pi^aks fronting the new Italian line, and the 
occupation of these was necessary to the con- 
solidation of the positions won by the attacking 
forces, and to the next step in an advance. Tlie 
Alpini units which naturally formed the first lino 
in all the most arduous districts were not to be 
denied, and point after point was tom trom the 
Austrians. In this way, in many places, they 
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AN ITALIAN SENTINEL. 

Wearing the warm, white outfit, the colour of 
which makes him almost invisible in the snow. 

were not only driven back upon tlicir ?ooond- 
lino positions, but tlio defence of thc^so become 
more difficult on account of their complete in- 
ability to detect the placing of the Italian guns. 
Yet even with this handicap upon the defence 
an offensive in the mountains seemed impossible 
of success to anyone who looked at the g(oat 
ramparts that faced the Italians. Onl;;^ the 
knowledge that, some of these barriers had 
alreiwly fallen compelled the belief that others 
too might fall. 

Naturally, the pressure in the mountains, if 
more continuous, was not so strenuous as in the 
plains. The objective was different, for Aus- 
tria could scarcely receive a vital wound in Tyrol, 
and many parts of the defensive line must be 
con8idei*ed practically impregnable against any 
forces which the Italians could spare from the 
main operations. Yet very useful progress was 
made all along the mountains from west to east. 
A brief summary of the opei;ations will show 
what was done, and how it was never possible, 
for the defenders to feel reasozMtbly safe, or to 


detach sorely-needed troops from the Trontino 
and Tyrol, 

Looking at a map of the Trentino, the groat 
wedgf’t of Austrian territory thrust down upon 
the plains of Northern Italy, it will be seen that, 
in addition to the main contra! route by the 
Adigi* vnlloy, there arc six subsidiary highways 
that load in or out of th«i district — three to the 
west of the Val d* Adige, and three to the east. 
This assiiini's the Trontino to bo bounded on the 
north by a straight line running east and w*»8t 
from Monte rev('dale to the Marmolat a, crossing 
the Adige valley south of Bozen. On the west 
there are the Stidvio, Tonale and Val Giudicaria 
routes ; on th(^ east the ValPArsa, the Val 
Siigana, and the groat rood that runs by 
Cavalese and the Val Oismon post Flora di 
Primiero to FVltre. Those routes are thcmi- 
selves linked up and fed. in most eases, by ot her 
important highways. 'J'he road to the Tonale 
pass, for instance, is fed by two converging 
routes, from Bozen via Kalt(‘m and the Mendel 
pass, and by way of Mezzo Lombardo and (^Ic's ; 
and it sends a link southward to join the Trento- 
Vnl Giudicaria road at Tione. This road again 
is joined near th(' frontier by the road that runs 
from Riva on th(5 J^ake of (hirda, by Ponale 
Bezzecca and th(' Val d’Ampola to Storo, whih^ 
Riva is approached by road from Tnmto and by 
train and road from Mori, Similarly, on the 
eastern side of the wedge, a now military roml, 
barely completed at the beginning of the war, 
runs from Fiera di Primiero to Strigno, nc^a.r 
Borgo, in the Val Sngana, while the l^avarfme. 
plat'eau, south of Levico, is laced with military 
roads. 

The Stelvio and Tonale routes do not call for 
much notice. Neither of those mountain 
routes really lend themselves to military opera- 
tions on more than a very limited scale. Both 
are sufficiently fortified, and there was little in 
the way of fighting in either district, exec'pt for 
artillery duc^ls, during the first sevtm months of 
the war. On the Tonale tlie Italian big guns 
smashed up Forts Pozzi Alti and Saccarana, 
and considerable damage was caused to the 
Strino fortifications, farther east. But on the 
whole there is little of interest to record at 
those two gaps in the great Alpine wall, though 
there wore some extraordinary isolated encoun- 
ters on the mountains themselves. In the Val 
Giudicaria, on the other hand, useful progress 
was made by the first push forward and the 
general position was consistently improved, 
though it was only late in the autumn that any 




AT A HEIGHT OF NEARLY TEN-THOUSAND FEET. 
Italian trenohea in the tnow of the Tonale Zone, in the weatcrn Trentino. 
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ITALY’S SOLDIER-MOUNTAINEERS. 

Go the inarch throu((h a mountain pass on the Ausrro^ltalian frontier. 


iiiipi^rtant advanoo wan mad(‘. The first move 
forward occiH)iod the little wedge jutting into 
Italian territory. It is iiitcwosiiiig to follow tlie 
line of the great Trentino wedge, and note how 
all along the frontier there art' little wedgc's 
thrust forward to dominate the routes of ap- 
})roaeh — to block an Italian advance or eovcT 
an Austrian invasion. The hills between the 
Lago di Garda and the Lago d’ldro show one 
such wedge ; Monte Haldo and the mountains 
eiuit of Ala fill another ; Monte Pasubio is 
another, the bastion that dominates the frontier 
>it the Vall’Arsa ; the Lavarone plateau witJi its 
forts is still another, while a fifth strengtheni^d 
the Austrian frontier in the Val Sugana, and a 
sixth, the Colli di Santa Lucia, dominated iJf ho 
Cordevole valley. /The frontier of lR66 is a 
monument to th( foresight of the Austrians who 
succeeded in imposing it upon men to whom its 
details were unknown. 

By the middle of June all these wedges had 
l>een occupied by the Italians, with the excerp- 
tion of the Lavarone plateau, w^hose numerous 
works opposed too formidable an obstacle to the 
forces available for what was, after all, a minor 
ofieration. A considerable time was then spent 
in fortifying the new line gained, bringing up 
big guns to dominating positions and generally 
securing the weak fiank. It is a point that is a 
good deal discussed whether, in fact, a greater 
initiative on the part of army and corps com- 
manders at this ]x^riod would not have gained a 
great deal more ground. Therp was a strong 


f(»c‘ling in the army that a quick off<*usive in the 
'I'njiiiino and Cod ore would have carried many 
yiositions that still barred the way months after- 
wards. According to information that seems 
worthy of acceptance, the Austrians were not 
ndequately prepanxl, at the beginning of tlw? 
war, to dc'fend the eountry south of Trento. A 
rajiid conx orging attat;k up the Val d’ Adige and 
f Iwj Val Sugana, might possibly liave carried the 
Italians to the gates of Trento, isolating and 
jaitting out of action the immensely powerful 
defensive lines on the Lavarone and Folgaria 
piateaus. This criticism must be taken with 
all reser\'e. It seems well founded, but the 
materials are not yet fully available for forming 
a judgment, and it must always be remembert'd 
that the main stake was being played for farther 
eastward, and that the first duty of the Trentino 
and Cadorc annies was to hold. 

To the west of the Lake of Garda the advance 
did not progress quickly after the early days of 
the war, and for months practically no news 
came from this quarter of the front, except the 
reports of skirmishes on the moimtAin slopes or 
an episode in the continuous bombardments 
between the forts in the Tonale pass. But in 
the middle of October, when people were begin- 
ning to talk of winter quarters, os far at least as 
mountain warfare* went, a sudden move came 
among the hills west of Garda, and this was the 
beginning of considerable activity along the 
front between the Alps and the lake. 

The first step was the occupation of Pregasina, 
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a village perched on the cliffs overliangiiig Lake 
Garda, only about three milea below Kiva. 
Farther west a strong attack carrit^ the two 
moimtains — ^Monte Melino and Ciina Palone — 
which face one another furrows the Val Giudicaria 
about three miles north of Coiidino. Monte 
Melino dominates the entrance of the Val Daon<> 
into the Val Giudicaria, and (yiiiia ralonc, 
besides acting os a second sentinel over this 
point, dominates the head of the L(Mlro Valley. 
It was strongly fortified by trenches cut in the 
lock, and a number of prisoners wore taken in 
the assault. This point once secured, the whole 
Italian line between Garda and tVie Val Giudi- 
caria moved forward to occupy the Ledro Valley. 
Fighting went on continuously for many woc.*ks, 
the Austrians contesting the ground with great 
bravery and counter-attacking many times. 
But the end of the year saw the Italians firmly 
established on the northern side? of the Ledro 
valley and close up to the Lardaro group of 
forts. Their line ran from the IMoscio ridge, 
north of Cima Palone, to the summit of Monte 
Vies, and from thence under Monte Pari to the 
lower slopes of the Sperone (“the spur ”). Tliey 
were on the Ponale rood within two miles of 
Riva, but the road tliat runs under tlie Hoe*- 


chotta. cut in the cliffs above tlM‘ lake, with 
s<'v(»ral tunnels tlirough the rock, is useless for an 
a Ivanco. The way of approach to Riva must 
bo found elsewhere. 

On the other side of the lake^ between Torbolc 
and the Adige* valley, a similar advance lof)k 
phau*, upon tho little valley that crosses from 
Mori to Nago, joining tho Adige and Sarea 
valleys. The railway from to Riva runs 

tlirough this glen, up tho Sarea valley and 
down to Arco. Tho Italians were now on 
t ho lowoi slopes of Biaona, the mountain that 
forms tho main guard of Kovereto on tho west. 
Big guns from Biaena had held back the 
Italians in the Adige vallc*y for many weeks. 
For a considerable lime Biaena dominated 
the valley, for the Italians were short of heavy 
artillery at the outset of the war. There w'cre 
guns to check an Austrian offensive ; there 
were not guns to cover an attack. But by 
the autumn guns wore available, and the 
Italian grip on Rovorc.'to gradually closed. 
Biatma was kept busy from the south, while 
attacking forces pushed slowly forwards on the 
oast side of tins Adige valley, down the slopes 
from Zugni Torta and down the ValPArsa. 
By tho end of thf> yt'ar the Italians won* r)n 



ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT. 
Resting after a deaoent from a mountain height. 
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the outskirta of Rovereto. They held Dante's 
Castle on the hillside to the south. They were 
pressing in from the VairArsa, and up the 
Adige to where it is joined by the Leno. 
But the Austrian guns on Monte Ghello still 
had a say in the matter, and eastward rises 
Finonchio with its fortifications. Eastward 
again are the Folgaria forts, and beyond them, 
on the far side of the Val d’Astico, the groat 
group of works on the Lavarone jilateau. It 
is not easy for an enemy to approach Kovoroto 
from the east. Yet Finonchio nt least must 
fall before Rovereto could be occupied with- 
out ensuring its immediate destrucjtion by 
Austrian shell fire. And there were guns on 
Stivo to the west. 

There was no attempt at a general attack 
upon either of the grouped fortifications men- 
tioned above. Long slow artillery duels went 
on for many weeks, hut tluire was comfiaratively 
little infantry movement. At the end of 
August, however, the Italians advanced from 
Monte Maggio, on the frontier and took, 
successively, Monte Maronia and Doss del 
Somino, two important [loinis on the south- 
western rirn of the Folgaria plateau. This 
move enabled Italian heav y guns to be brought 
within more cffecjtive range of the Folgaria 
forts, but no further advance was then made. 
The same may he said of the LavaronevLuserna 
plateau. In the early days of tJie^ war the 
Italians silencc^d two f)f the Austrian forts. 
Spitz Verio and Biisa Verio, and established 
themselves on the north-east of the plateau, 
near the villagij of Vezzeiia. H(Te for many 
months the positions remained practically un- 
changed, but halfwa/ througli DecoTnlwr the 
Italims advanced from the Val Torra and 
secured a footing on the south-east comer of the 
plateau by ociuipying Ciina Noire. 

In the Val Sugana a quick move brought the 
Italians within touch of Borgo, but the period 
of consolidation which followed gave the 
Austrians time to throw forward a new line to 
protect Trento. Wlion the offensive was 
resumed in August, the Italians found Pana- 
rotta, the mountain that rises north of Lcvico, 
turned into a giant fortress. Subsequent 
operations seemed to bo directed towards 
turning the Ponarotta position. Towards the 
end of August they occupied Monte Salubio, 
north of Borgo and from there they worked up 
farther, and held the slopes of Setole at the 
junction of the Calamento and Campelle valleys. 

Farther east, where the mountains, rise still 


higher and steeper, there was more fig^iting, 
and, where progress was aimed at, more? progress. 
Omitting the Fiera di Primiero zone and the 
Val Gismon, where the first step placed tho 
Italians in possession of the line they required, 
tho operations in tho Dolomite country were 
practically continuoas. The occupation of 
Cortina d’Ampezzo furnished a base for a 
doubles advance, westward by tho FaJzarcgo 
Pass and northward to where tho road bonds 
towards Schluderbacli. The whole Cortina 
valley and its inountainK were cjuickly occupied, 
thanks to tho amazing feats of the Alpiiii who 
established themselves upon Monte Cristalio 
and the thrive Tofana peaks, besides seizing 
Col Rosa and Fiammes. And where tho men 
had climbed, mountain guns followed, even to 
the peaks, while field guns were placed in almost 
incredible positions. Tlie advance tc the north 
was linked up with a similar advance from 
Misurina, and a great deal of hard fighting took 
place near Schluderboeh, where attack was met 
by counter-attack, and the formidable Londro 
fortifications blocked the way. 

The advance by way of the Falzarego I’ass 
combined with tlie forward movement in the 
Cordcjvole valley to bring about some of tlie 
hardest and most extraordinary fighting of the 
war. For these two lines converge upon 
(’ol di Lana, the mountain that figured so 
prominently in the oflicial dispatches. Col di 
Lana stands out curiously among its surround- 
ings, for it is a more or less ordinary mountain 
peak. With I\Iont<5 Pore, vvhicdi it ftvees across 
tlio Val d’Audraz, it forms as it were an oasis 
of Alp among th. fantastic Dolomite crags 
all around. 

While tho Italian guns from tho south and 
east covered tho advance, a force of Alpini 
wh'cjh had previously occupied tho Ciina di 
Falzarego and a part of the Sasso di Stria came 
down and established a* footing on the eastc^m 
slopes of Col di Lana. This w'as in tho middle of 
July, and by the end of the month an infentry 
force hid crossed the Livinallongo valley, and 
seized the ridg:^ that leads from Pieva (Buchen- 
stein) to the Col di I.«ana. By tho middle of 
August the Italian trenches had crept up close 
under the Au.sirian positions, which by this 
time were immensely strong. The Austrians 
had no guns on Col di Lana itself, but they 
raked the mountain side from their positions at 
Corto and Cherz, down the Livinallongo valley 
to the west, and in the trenches there was an 
ample supply of maohine guns and bombs. 
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Repeated attempts were mode to storm the 
Austrian lines. Col di Lana became invested 
from three sides, for the Alpini worked round 
by the Little Lagazuoi lOid partly held the 
cliffs of the Settsass. But the Austrians held 
on grimly, hurling the Italian attack down the 
steep sides of the mountain many times. The 
Italians gradually got into position for the final 
onslaught, and towards the end of October the 
Austrian resistance began to be broken down, 
^french after trench was taken, till at length, 
on November 7, the summit of Col di Lana was 
occupied by the Italians. The attack was led 
by Colonel “ Peppino ** Garibaldi, grandson of 
the Liberator, and it was only s\iccessful after a 
singularly bloody encounter. On the following 
day the Austrians made a desperate effort, 
to recapture the siunmit. Their attack was 
repulsed, and the Italians extendod their 
occupation to Monte Sief, to the north-west of 
Col di Lana. Hard fighting followt.^d on the 
ridges between Col di Lana and the Settsass, 
where the Austrians still had a foothold, and on 
November 18, and again on the 23rd, the 
Austrians came again to the attack. They 
were thrown back with heavy loss, but their 
artillery hre worked havoc among the Italians. 
The bore summit of the motmtain was too 
exposed, and it was reluctantly abandoned for 
more sheltered positions a little way down. 
The actual summit remained unoccupied by 
either Italians or Austrians, but the Italians 
now dominated the situation. 

The importance of Col di Lana lay first in 
the fact that it looked right down the Cordevole 
valley into Italy, as far os the Lago d’Alleghe, 
and furnished an admirable ob8er\’ation post 
for the enemy. The Italians had alread|r shut 
the doors of their house, but until Col di Lana 
was taken there was a window still open for a 
prying eye. Moreover (k)l di Lana was the 
first key to the Livinallongo vfUley and the 
approaches to the Pordoi Pass and the Abtei 
Thai or Val Badia. The Abtei Thai seemed an 
unlikely route, for it wcus too much isolated from 
any other Italian line of advance. If, on the 
other hand, an advance should come by way of 
the Pordoi, the Italians were ready to BopjpGrt 
it by harassing the enemy’s defence from the 
Fedaja and San Pellegrino passes. But this 
was a move that promised better on a map 
then from a knowledge of the country. 

Ck>ing eastward along the mountain frontier 
from the Val Popena and Monte Piana, pr.st the 
TreCime di Lavaredo (the Droi Ziimen), now 


firmly held by the Italians, the next point of 
interest is the pass of Monte Croce Comelico, 
where the Italians pushed across the frontier 
and occupied Burgstidl and Seikofl, on either 
side of the valley. 

Eastward again, among the wild mountains 
t>f Camia, there is a point that deserves special 
attention, for it was the only point where the 
Austrians had gained any footing in Italian 
territory. Between the Val di Sesis, that runs 
down to the Piave valley, and the Rio di Fleons, 
that joins the Degano vedley, two rugged 
masses of momitain push down into Italian 
soil from the main frontier chain — ^Monte 
Chiadenis and Monte Avanza. The Austrians 
established themselves upon these ridges in the 
early days of the war, and it was not until the 
end of August that two columns of Italian 
troops, attacking from the valleys east and 
west, drove the Austrians back on to AustriaiL 
soil. A fierce counter-attack followed, but the 
Italians held. The Austrians appear to have 
attached particular importance to the passes 
that lead into Italy from the Gailthal. They 
dashed for the passes at the beginning of the war 
and, when they wore driven off the summits by 
the combined skill o? the Alpini and the Italian 
guns, they attacked persistently. The line Pal 
Piccolo, Freikofel, Pal Grande, which fell into 
Italian hands on June 9, was the object of 
ahnost continuous attack, and the Austrians 
never seemed to give up hope of retaking the 
three peaks that figured so often in General 
Cadoma's reports. They attac'kcd farther 
east as well, and early in October a very 
determined effort was made, along a fifteen - 
mile front, from the Plocken eastward, to drive 
the Italians from their lines. The attempt 
failed completely, in spite of a long artillery 
preparation ; the Austrians hod particularly 
favourable gun positions facing the frontier 
line, and they expended a great deal of ammu-* 
nition. After October there was relative quiet, 
though the Austrians always kept testing their 
opponents in the hope of finding a weak spot. 
But the Alpini were at home on these mountain- 
ledges. They could hold there for ever. 

At the Pontebba-Pontofel gap in the main 
chain of the Comic Alps the war had taken 
the form of a long artillery duel. The Mal- 
borghettn fortifications, and particularly Fort 
Hensel, were reduced to ruins by the Italian 
guns, but the Austrians still held their own. 
Farther east the Italians crossed the fronlier 
at various points^ a)nd threatened the railway 



ITALIAN CAVALRY ENTERING AN AUSTRIAN VILLAGE. 


from the south, but at this point the move- 
ments of the attacking forces necessarily 
depended upon the results of the fighting 
on the main front. A successful assault on 
the Isonzo might mean an advance upon 
Tarvis» but until the main lino could be broken 
farther south operations on a large scale were 
hardly to be expected in this zone. War 
had changed greatly since Mass^na defeated 
the Archduke Charles at Tarvis, in 1797, an«i 
by this single battle opened the rood to Vienna. 

All through the sununor a steady pressure 
was directed against the Austrian front in 
this sector, from the Fella Valley down by 
the Predil Pass to Plezzo. The Austrian forti- 
fications at Baibl and above Plozzo were ham- 


mered to pieces, and the Austrian infantry 
were gradually pushed back and down, till the 
Italians dominated the Austrian valleys. 
Austrian reinforcements coming down from the 
Predil to Plezzo woro harassed by the Italian 
guns, and tins fact, logctJior with the Italian 
occupation of Monte Pombon at the beginning 
of September, caused the abandonment of the 
PiajM valley by the Austrians. They still 
held the slopes of Svinjnk, the mountain that 
fills thc^ angle where the Koritnica and the 
Isonzo join their waters, and they still occitpied 
the approaches to the Predil and the valley of 
the Upper Isonzo, though the Italian forces 
which hod come down from Monte Nero and 
gained a footing, on JavorfSek were threatening 
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WATCHING THE ENEMY. 

A.n inatrument uaed by the Italians for watching 
the operations of the Austrians. 

tJio lattor position . Tliero was a good doal 
of fighting in this district in Se[)tcniibor, the 
Austrians trying to recover tlicir lost ground, 
without any suco(\«s. 

Oil the Mont<? N<to chain, operat ions may he 
said to have come to a close towards the eml 
of July, when adeta<*hinent of Alpini, advancing 
along th(5 top of the iaiznitza ridg<', found itself 
<‘onfrorited by o.n immense licit of win^ entangle- 
ment, witli an Austrian trench on the far side*. 
An advance was impossibit*, and Austrians and 
Ttalians now faced one another across tli© wire 
hedge, with the dreary stpne slopes falling 
steeply away on cither si/(\ 

Meanwhile, as sumnicr came on, Tolmino 
was closely invested. 'Dk* Italians >vork©d 
ilown from the north and gained a footing on 
* the upper slojies of Mrzli Vrh, though the 
Austrians still held the summit. Repeated 
attacks failed to dislodge the Ttalians, and 
they continued their progress along the slopes 
of Vodil, These troops linked up with others 
from tlie right bank of flu* rivor, and the town 
was invested from the north-west and west, 
the Italians holdmg the bridge of San Daniele. 
In August a strong attack was made upon the 
two wooded hills of Santa Maria and* Santa 
LuOia, on the right bank of the river below* 
the town, and tho Italians won their w&y to 


the saddle of Santa Lucia between the two 
camel humps. But heri^, as so often, they 
were swept off tho bare hill by ooncentrated 
artillery fire. They withdrew below the crest 
and dug themselves in. The usual routine 
of trench \varfar(5 followi'd on both hills, and 
here the Austrians added liquid fire to their 
other means of defence. Tlie offensive^ was 
resumed in October, and the greater part of 
both hills was oooupiod. But the Austrians 
held desperately, and no further process was 
made. 

On October 18 Ji g(‘uoral bombardment began 
along the whole of the lower Lsonzo line from 
J*la.va to the sea, and on the morning of tho 
2Jst thc‘ great offensive that htwl been in 
prcjioration for iiuiny weeks was begun. 
Prolonged fighting followed of tho fiercest 
description. The main fibjcctives were : 

1. An enlargement of tho Plava bridgehead, 

with the object of enabling Monte Santo 
to be attacked from the north. 

2. 'Pho occupation of the Austrian lines on 

the right banl< of tho river, from Monte 
Sabotino to below l*odgora. 

3. Thi‘ Carso l^lateau. 

Comparatively little prcigress was made in 
the Plava zone. The operations lu^re had been 
unfortunate almost from the first. Afli^r tho 
occupation of Hill 383 an iinac;eoiin table in- 
action hod follow(‘d upon Uk. heroic struggle 
which hod resulted in tlio taking of the hill. 
Successive generals in command at. this point 
show’^ed a disinclination to make sufficient use 
of the troops at their di8j)Osal, and an extension 
of Jhe bridgehead which might have been 
ofjpcted by energetic action in June or even 
July was delayed while the Austrians were 
given time to strengthen their linos to the 
north and south. Various changes were made 
among the junior generals, and finally, towards 
tho end of September, tho general in charge of 
the whole sector was relieved of his command. 
More energetic action followed, but by thin 
time tho task had become infinitely more 
difficult, and though the Italians succeeded in 
extending their lines for some distance both 
to north and south, it was found impossible to 
capture the dominating position of Kuk, the 
occupation of which was the first step towards 
a movement against Monte Santo. In this 
way the attack upon the Oorizia lino had to 
be made without the hoped-for support from 
the north. 
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The offensive against Monte Sabolino and 
Podgora was conducted with Ui(i utmost 
determination, and between attack and counter- 
attack tho fight wont on almost uiibrokc^nly 
for six weejis. After many days’ hard fighting 
the Itfilians succeeded in gaining ground 
between tiio two hills and working round 
towards tho back of l*odg<»ra. Tliey estab- 
lished thomsoJves among tho broken hills 
round Oslavia and pre^ssed down upon the 
little villager that lies und<'meatli Podgora, 
opposite Grafonberg, the industrial qimrU'r of 
Gorizia. Kartlier north tho attai'ks upon 
Monte Sabotino vv<‘ro renewc^d again and again. 
Karly in NovfMiibor the hill was actually taken, 
but owing lo a misund(T.standiiig the reserve's 
did not arrive in time, and the slmtterod 
brigade* that had gained tlu< position in spite 
of fearful losst^s was swept hack by the Austrian 
counter-atl aek. Monte Sabotino is tunnelle<l 
and galk^ied with countli^ss trenehes. Its 
capture was an extra(»rdiiiary feat, and but 
for a blunder in staff work its oeeupation 
would almost certainly have continued. 

Tho offensive slackiuu^d at tlu? beginning of 
December, but up to th<' end of the year 
fighting was almost continuous along this 
sector. The Italians won tnmehes, lost them, 
won and lost them again, but on the balance 
they wore always gaining a little, and (lit^y 
vere now close upon tlie bridge crossing the 
Isotizo into Gorizia. Tovitirds the end of this 
long struggle the heavy guns wert* turned upon 
Gorizia fi»r the first time. The town could 
have been blown to pieci»s months before, but 
the Malians refraim^d from bombarding if as 
long os possible. Advantage was taken ^ of 
this restraint, and thi* Austrians placed guns 


in the town itself, so that it was no longei* 
possible to spare it. 

Mt^anwhile an ecjiuilly fierce, attac^k was being 
made upon flic* Garso, with very similar rosiilts. 
Some jirogress was nuwle on the soutJiern rim 
towards the lake* of DobiTdo, but the chi€‘f 
stniggli^ took }daee on the San Michi^lc slopes 
and the saddle of San Martino dt^l Carso. In 
the end part or tla* San Michele sumiiiit was 
occupied, niid Ihe Church of San Martino, 
while a number of trenches wore taken and 
held on the northern slope? of the ('’arso, whert* 
it drops t() tlie \'^i])pacco (Wipbach). The 
bloody fighting her(‘ recalls the strugglf* on 
the Wipbach {then known as the Prigidus) 
CTiOft years Iw^fore, when Theodosius met the 
(iauls and ton thousand of his (Gothic aiixili- 
aric's worr* slain. It was of this battle that 
('laudian wrote, with wlml Gibbon calls “in- 
tolerable wit, ' bow “ tbt‘ snow was dyed red ; 
the cold river srnokc'd ; and tlie channel must 
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have been choked wit)i carcaBeH if the current 
had not been swelled with blood.'* But the 
battle of the Frigidue was fought in a day. 
The contest on the Vippacco still continued. 

The Italian offensive in October and Noveni- 
bop failed to break through the Austrian linos» 
though on several occasions the breaking 
point was almost readied. The lialiaTi infantry 
displayed a bravery in atta(:k that was beyonil 
all praise. The southerners, who liad been 
looked on as inferior material, showed a spirit 
and tenacity which the troops of the north 
found hard to equal. Thesir opyioneuts may 
hove fought with less e/rni, but they hold like 
bulldogs and coimb'r-attacked whontwer the 
chance came. The qualities of the Hungarians 
were specially noticeable. They fought with 
a dogged eoiirage that could hardly be sur- 
passed, and any but the bc^st troops would 
have giv(*ri way before the determined on- 
slaughts of the Italians. 

Two criticisms of the Ttnlian army may find 
a place here. They are Italian criticisms, and 
they ore given hero, because the fact that they 


wen? frf»ely expressed in Italy held out the 
best hopes for the future. The Italian Army, 
like the British Army, suffered from defects in 
staff work, and the chief defect was the same 
in both cases — a failure to get the reserves on 
the scene in time. A sec’ond defect was a lock 
of techniquo in trench warfare. Kach army 
had to learn for itself, and the Italians had 
had a shorter experience of tn'iich work than 
thc‘ir Allies. Where it was possible, as in the 
case of the Alpini and their extraordinary 
feats on the mountains, to use the technique 
learned in peace time, the results called for 
nothing but praise. 

Much had been learned during the last 
offensive, and confidence in the future was 
unshaken. In the nusantime, among all who 
had attemy)ted to follow the operations on the 
exceptionally dilliciilt front from the Alps to 
tho sea, the w’ork of the Italian Army called 
forth the warmest admiration. What Italy 
had already accomplished in the fac^e of im- 
m(?ns€} obstacles, natural and artificial, consti- 
tuted a very notable military achievemont. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1915 
. ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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Fighting between the Strypa and the Sereth — ^November Lull, on the whole Front — 
Concentration South of Pbipet Marshes — ^Russian Success on the Dniester — Odtuook 
AT THE New Year. 


T HF fall of Vilna on Sept<5rnbop 18, 
1915, marks practically the close of 
the great Austro-German advance 
into Russia, which began in May, although 
it was not the end of the offensive. A 
new balance ** was reached on the Eastern 
front towards the end of September; ^the lino 
(ui which it was established was not, however, 
that which the German commanders had in- 
tended to attain before winter. They hod not 
stopped on tho strong and convenient line of 
defence, offered by the Niemon and Bug, but 
with heavy sacrifices had advanced into Jthe 
interior of Russia, through the marshes of 
the Pripet and the forests of Lithuama. 
Such ambitions as an immediate march on 
Petrograd, Moscow or Kieff, were frequently 
supposed to have been their goal. In reality 
their purpose appears to have boon much 
simpler. They tried to establish themselves 
before winter on a line wliich could have been 
held with comparatively small forces, and on 
which the initiative would have been almost 
entirely with them. The topographical con- 
figuration of Western Russia emd the consoquent 
development of its railway net marked out 
clearly the Riga-Dvinsk-Rovno-Kameneta 
Podolsk! front* as the line best suited for their 
purpose. 

* See the large colotired map supplied in Volume V. 
(Chapter XCV.). 

VoL VII. — Part SL 


Tho most important part of that front, its 
real backbone, is the Vilna-Liminiots-Rovno 
railway ; it was in the autumn of 1915 the only 
railway line between Brest-Litovsk in the west 
and the Dnieper in the cost, connecting the 
northern and tho southern areas in the Russian 
theatre of war. The side which held the 
whole of that lino would hav<. had an obvious 
and most important advantage in being able 
to maintiun direct communication between 
these two areas ; if necessary, it could have 
made up by mobility for numbers. Had the 
Germans been able to gain, moreover, the 
important railway jimetion of Minsk, they 
would liave established a strategic “ vaeuiun ” 
in front of the central part of their line, 
os our Allies could hardly have maintained 
themselves in its neighbourhood in view of the 
inferiority of the means of communication 
which they would then have hod at their dis- 
posal. The Gorman positions would have been 
well provided with lateral roads and railways, 
and the Russian front would have been thrown 
back beyond the Dnieper on to the Vitebsk- 
Elieff line. 

The Gennan position in the centre was to be 
protected by the establishment of similarly 
strong lines on the flanks. At the northern 
end the line of the Dvina forms for the Vilna 
district the natural shield against the north 
east. The river, and the road and railway 
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THE TSAR WITH THE TSAREVITCH ON THE BATTLEFIELD SALUTING 

HIS TROOPS. 


which run along it, form an excellent base for 
a defenaivo position ; they ofEor splendid 
communications and render possible quick con- 
centrations. The towns of Riga and Dvinsk 
arc tho stratc'gie keys to that position. No 
wonder that tho Oonnans were propar(>d to 
make even tho hc^aviest sacrifices, if only at 
that price they could hav(^ gained possession 
of the Dvina line. 

At first sight it is J<jss obvious which was tho 
most favourable lin<' of dcfoniM' for the Austm- 
Gernian forct'S at tho southern end of the 
Kuslern front. South <»f Hnvno the marshy, 
winding courses of the niiuuTous tributaries 
of tlic^ Pripet approach the parallel valU^ys of 
the left-hand tributaries of the Dniester, and 
oHVt a succession of strong, natural strat-egic 
po.sitions. Yet tluTC wore g<jod nuisons for 
the c'nemy for aiming at establisliing himself on 
the lino of the River Zbrutch, with the towm of 
Chotin, or on that of tlio River Smotritch, with 
the town of Jvaniencts I’odolski, if he cauW ordy 
have taken Rovno \for without Hovno lie could 
not possibly have attemj)ted in the south 
an advance beyond tho line of the Strypa 
or of tho Sereth). The most obvious reason 
for the Austrians desiring to reach the Zbrutch 
was sentimental ; it forms tho eastern frontier 
of Galicia ; not until they reached it could 
they have boasted of having “ freed ” their 
entire territory from the Russian “ invaders.” 
Secondly, considerable economic advantages 
would have been gained by an advance in that 
region; in tho whole of Austria there is no 
other agricultural district as fertile as is tho 
so-called “ Podfdia,’** the liigh plateau north 

t 

• *‘ Podolo rucan.-* “ in tho hollows ” ; that name 
waa probably given to tho diuiriot becaiiso almont all 
its towns and villages lie deep in the caiions of the liverH. 


of the Dniester. Thirdly, an advance ur 
retreat in that region was likely to affect the 
strategic position of Roumania. Lastly, the 
reaching of the eastern frontier of Galicia would 
have implied very consideraldo strategic advan- 
tages. Tho lines of tlie different left-handed 
tributaries of tho Dnic^stor are by valure of more 
or loss equal strategic value ; tliis equality has 
Ixjen, however, destroyed by tin? difff»reut degree 
of d(‘veloy)rnont of tlie means of cjoiuin unication 
in Austrian and in Russian Podolia. I'he latter 
can bo described e^’l*n now as practically in- 
nocemt of roads and railways. Only ono single 
railway line runs through Russian l*odolin, and 
crosses the frontier at \"olotchisk, and only ono 
single first-elass road runs, paralh'l to the 
frontier, from ProskurotT t o Kamenets Podolski. 
Some twenty years before tlic' war conditions in 
Austrian Podolia wore not very much better. 
All that had, however, changed. A railway 
parallel to the frontier, connected, east of 
the Sereth, Taniopol w'itli Zaleshchyki. Three 
railways, nimiing cast and w’l^st, reaelatd the 
frontier itsi^lf, at Volotchisk, Husiatyn and 
Skola ; throe more approached it at tlie 
termini of Zbarazh, Gzhyiiialoff and Ivanie . 
Pu.sto (north of ^tielnitsa). Tho country bf‘- 
tween tho Strypa and tho Zbrutch W'as covered 
by a net of high roads, which found its equal 
in Galicia only in tho extreme' west round 
Cracow, and w^as good even if fudged by West- 
European standards. In fact, the means gf 
communication between tho River Strypa and 
tho Russian frontier were superior to those 
west of tho Strypa — /.e., behind the line on 
wliich the advance of the Austro-German 
armies was arrested in September, 1916. The 
high development of the means of communi- 
cation in Austrian Podolia explains tho con- 
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siderable strategic importance which was 
Atitached to iiuit district. 

On September 7 tiio Austrians captured 
Dubno, having previously occupied Lutsk, and 
on September 18 the Cormans entnre<l Vilna. 
It seemed as if the eiiciny was to attain his 
goal. Unexpectedly the tide began to turn. 
On the' same day on which the Austrians 
entered Dubno, their forces on the soutli suf- 
f(»rod a sex'ore defeat ♦ ; on S(^ptcrnbt.*r 23 our 
Allies re-entered laitsk. Tlie Kussian armies 
round Vilna, which seemed during a few days 
in danger f»f being <'nt off, cffc^ctcd a brilliant 
retr(»at. sulTering V('ry small losses, and b(^gan 
to driv(' back towards the west the advanced 
bodies of (.cTiuan troops, which were roaming 
east of Vidzy and Vileika. J^^arly in the 
autumn of 1015 the (lerrnans had thus realized 
one part of their scheme ; tlu'y lu'ld the iin. 
portant centre of Vilna- and the \'iIna-Barano- 
vitehy railway line. Ev(*rywhere (;lsc' they 
were standing “on the llireshohl “ ; they 
were facing “ tlio promised land” without 
being able to enter it. Krafitie efforts to com- 
plete* tlu'ir se.hena* till tlu'^ history of the next 
frw weeks -viz., tins short season during 

♦ ( ’f. (Minp.'rr X(’\.])|i S. 


which an adVjj^j^ wais still possiblo in •the , 
muddy plains aUd marshes of Eastern Europe. 

.V 

Diu’ing the fortnight following dti the fall of 
Vilna the (lerman armies under GenoraL von 
Eichhom and the w'ing of the group 

coriiuianded by General von B(d^v strove to 
complete the success which they had ac!hicv(*d 
in the neighbourhood of Vilna, by an ad van (to 
to the east. In Lithuania, the ('oimtry of 
lakes and fon^sts, operations on o- largt* scale 
arc limited almost entirely, esj)et!icilly in aiit mnn, 
to the limts of the main roads and railways. 
Ill the n'gion of Sviimtsiany the Germans trii'd 
to follow up their original piercing jn()\'('ment 
by an adxaiKJO towards Polotsk, along tlio 
Svientsiany-l'osta vy •IhT^*^w'('tsh railw ay, anti 
tlirough t la* vall(*y ol t lu* Di.'.iia. The movement 
was undertake*!! by live caxalry divisions with 
strong infantry S!ippc3rt. By su<*ees.s in thet 
(|uarler the Germans would ha,ve gained a 
Hanking position witli reg.ird to Dvhisk. and 
might have effect (*d at the siina* tiiiu*. a strategic 
('iivc'lopnx'iit of the Bussian armk's under 
Gen(‘ral Kv(*rt, whieli in tla^ centre wen* n*- 
tiring in an easterly direct ion. Vo hamjH*r 
their withdi’awal, German (favalry d(‘taelimeiits 
w(»n' s(mt out- against the* INrolodt'lelina-F’oh^tsk 



RUSSIAN MAXIM GUNS IN ACTION. 
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railtiray, wl^h, east of^the riw isreirotoh, ap- . “Iji north-west of Viloai aur 

fftoaphos very close to th& Svientsiahy -Boros- troops a* bayonet charge^ the 

wetsh line. Mcantuhe, two pow^erful Ck^nnan foxtiffed vjUa^ jgf. Ostrp^ and recaptured the 
onny-groups were prdhsiiig on 'Cc5hcentric lines village ^of Omi^y.. * 

against Minsk, following the nulwayfl which “On the SmoVgon front and south of the 
connect it jj^ith Vilna and Boranovitchy. li town fighting Qphtmues.’* 

either of these two groiips had succeeded in During Che following two days the GermhnS' 
hurling back the opposing Kussian forces, t^o continued thoi£ onslaughts west of Vifeika ; 

retr(*at of the troops along the other line would m fact, their offensive developed into a pitched 

have been ponously endangered. On the ex- battle. One attack followed the other, and thc^ 

treme right wing, tollow^ng the northern edge fighting never slackened. At several points the 

of tlio Pripct Marshi's, the (ItTinans were Gcnnans* were pourmg in their heavy artillery 

attempting from the south, along the road to fire “ in the approved style.” On September 27. 

Niesviz and Slut«.k, an envolo})ing movement 10,000 heavy shells were dropped in a sector 

against the Mmsk-Hobruisk hue. held by a singlt^ Bussiaii regiment. Although 

The fatrugglo which thus developed on the pressed hard at timew our Allies succeeded m 

fall of Vilna on tho Svientsiany-liaranovitchy holding their ground, and m inflicting heavy 

front — le, in the region which might best be losses on the enemy. “One of^our armies 

described as tlie nortlw in ( entre of the autumn operating in this rc‘gion,” sa^s the Petrograd 

front -lastid unabated for about a fortnight coynmvnique of September 28, “captured from 

At hrst tho mam fighting raged round Smorgon the Germans durmg tho past week 13 guns, 

and Vileika. With something like abtomsh mcluding five of large ealibro, 33 machine' guns 

nK'nt|,statestheGenrianrc})Oitof Sc'pt<'mber2r) and 12 amniiuution wagons. Ovi'r 1,0(>0 

“Tho Kussiaiis are still lesisting our advance miwoimded (mermans were takem.” 
on the line Smorgon Vishneff ” But even moie As the rc'siilt of about a week’s fighting 

was in store for thc'm “In tlie Vilia icgioii between the Disna and the Niemoii our Allies 

above' Vilcika,” sa>s the Russian official extricatc'd tl eiradv met'd detachments, straight- 

commuuiqve of September 20, “deh[)Oiate ened out tlitu front, cleared their linens of 

actions continue. We captured tho village' of communication of onomy raide'rs, and even 

Kc'stcrka. Tho Gc'rrnonH dehvered a stones of suei.t3eded by a countc'i offensive in piessmg 

attacks near Vileika, pushing them on manv back t)it' enemy at several points (espociallv 

oc'casions so far that bayonet hghting ensued in the Vidzy Smorgon see tor) Tho Kussiaii 

All those attacks were repulse»tl right wing advanced westward down tho Viha 


\ 
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** The Tunes pk tographs.** 

“THR TIMES” CORRESPONDENT STAND- 
ING BY A RUSSIAN HEAVY GUN. 

Small picture : Armoured cars, 
and lip ilH two iributariofi, ilie Narotch and tlio 
StTvotch. Tho Connan fuvalry wliich had cut 
the Polotsk railway at Krzyvitchy, on the 
S(*rN'c*teh, and had spread to the south-c‘ast 
as far as DolgvinofF, near the sources of tho 
Vilia. was driven back and tho Polotsk railway 
was cleared of (hTinans. Oiir Allies inain- 
tain(;d tljeinselves round tho hard -contested 
town of \''ileika and tho imjiortant, railway- 
junction of Molodetchna and recaptured Sinor- 
gcm. Tho German advance was sto[)ped and 
depression began to sprimd in the ranks of the 
enemy. “This depression,” says thc^ Kiissian 
oilicial rejiort of September 30, “manifests 
itself in more and more frequent iiistanctjs of the 
abandonment by tho Germans on the battlefield 
of slightly wounded soldiers, of wagons on tho 
lino of their retreat, of the throwing away of 
arms and projectiles, and of disorder and 
nervousness in their firing.” 

Also farther south the German attempt 
met with very little success. The enveloping 
movomont mode i o progess, and tho figliting 
assumed the character of frontal attacks, with 
hardly any gains for tho Gormans to counter- 
balance their heavy sacrifices. All attempts 
cross the Niemen east of Novogrodek or to 
press forward . along the Baranovitchy -Minsk 
railway, ended in failure. 

Then in the first days of October the German 
offensive in the northern centre began to 
“ fizzle out.” Withdrawals to the Western 
front and to Serbia seem to have excessively 
depleted their reserves; when met by the 



stubborn rcsislancc uf an enemy whom tJicy 
dcscTibed os beaten and flying, and possibly 
imngiru‘d to liave reached that condition, the 
(Jennans found tbcinK(*lvc;s unahl(» to exert 
sutliciciit prt^ssure against his lines so as 
tc» pierce them. S(.>on autumn ruins and 
bad roar Is liegari to hamper more and more 
th<^ a<•ti^'^ty of the .Germans, and a long lull set 
in on the front betweem the Disna and the big 
Marshc's, The thick red lino which on tho 
coloured map in l»art 6.5 of this History marks 
tho Russian front tow^anls tho end of October, 
1915, still roughly defined its position at the 
New Year of 1916. Our Allies hod maintained 
tliomsolves in full possession of tho highly 
im])ortaiit railway junctions of Molod(*tchna 
and Minsk. 

Whilst attempt hig an offensive against- 
Minsk and along the*^ Polotsk railway, the 
Germans w^oro also pressing their attack 
against Dvinsk. Towards the end of September 
the following ord(T, issued to the German troops 
o[H*rating in that district, came into Russian 
hands ; “ Tens of thoiistmds of your comrados, 
who witli unbounded valour forced tho Russian 
front at Svientsiany, are in danger as long 
Dvinsk renaiiiis in Russian hands. 1 1 is* 
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neceflflary to capture it in order to avert the 
danger threatening youi* coinradoH ; this is your 
duty to those heroes.” Indeed, the captur<* of 
J^vinsk would have Ihxjii decisiv^ for the entii*e 
offensive east of Vilna. With the (xemuuui 
firmly established at Dviusk, and threat/oning 
an advance against Polotsk by the road and 
railway which run along the right bank of the 
River Dvina, the position of our Allies in the 
nortliern centre oppositt^ Svientsiany and Vilna 
would have become prac.ti(!ally imteiiable. 
Hut the capture of Dvinsk proved by no means 
an easy task. 

As a strategic centre Dvinsk is certainly 
equal in importance to Vilna, Brest-Litovsk 
and Rovno, and second ]:>erhap8 only to Warsaw. 
It forms the junction of two of the most import- 
ant Russian railways, the Petrograd-Vilna- 
Warsaw and the Moscow-Smolonsk-Riga lines. 
Moreover, a branch line connects Dvinsk, by 
way of Ponevesh and Shavlc, with the Baltic 
port of Libau ; at Shavle it is met by a narrow- 
gauge* railway from Tauroggen, which the 
Germans had constructed since the summer of 
1915. Dvinsk is also the centre of a network of 
roads. « 

Situated in the angle between the Dvina lino 
and the Lithuanian front, Dvinsk served as 
pivot for the Russian armies operating in the 


lake district to the east of Vilna. The part 
which it played in the Russian scheme might in 
certain respects be comj)ared with that of 
Verdun in the West. It would, however, be a 
mistak(‘ to think of Dvinsk as of a fortrt^ss ; 
in strategic discussion f)ne ought to speak of the 
Dvinsk district mucih rather than of the towri^of 
Dvinsk. The town w'as the object to bo 
defendf^d, and not the d<^f(mding factor. It 
lay 8 to 20 milc^s behind the Russian lino^i which 
envciloped and shelten'd that vital centre of 
cominunications, which is also one of the 
principal gates to the Dvina lino. From 
lllukst near the Dvina, the Russian front ex- 
tended across the i^om^vesh railway, near 
Garbunovka, towards Lake S von ten. Froni 
here it ran across wooded hills towards I^^ike 
llscn and Lake Modum, then, cutt^ig the high 
road north-east of "Novo Alexandrovsk and the 
Dvinsk-Vilna railway nt^ar Kruklishki, it 
rtiac'hed Lake (h\ten in the neighbourhood of 
the village of G atony. At that point the lint*, 
curved, following henceforward due soutli a 
chain of iinuill lakes of which l.iake Gaton forms 
approximately, the e(mtre. At the st>uthcTn 
end of th(' chain lies I^ike Drisviaty, the biggest 
in the Dvinsk region. Togcjther with the 
neighbouring Lake* Obolit» it may bo taken to 
form the southern end of the Dvinsk front. 



A COLD DRINK. 

Riitiiaii troops oajoyinl thoir onp of ioa oold wolor. 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION ON THE DVINA FRONT. 
Russian Gunners Extrieating a Gun from the Snow. 


As long as the KiiHsian line south of Lake 
Drisviaty stood linn, our Allies in order to keej) 
Dvinsk, had merely to hold the 27 miles of thi^ 
Illukst-Driaviaty front, which, moreover, nature 
itself had provided with strong dehmcres. 
Had the Germans succeeded in reaching the 
Dvina east of Dvinsk, the position of the 
Kussians in that town would have' becomit 
extremely precarious. Lying in a river curve, 
convex in the direction of the enemy, Dvinsk 
would have been exposed to a cross fire. 

In the course of August and September 
several attempts had been made by the 
Germans against the Dvina line at different 


points between Dvinsk and the Baltic Sea. 
Towaivis the middle*, of Se])tomber fighting 
in the lU'ighbourhood of Dvinsk assumed 
Ihf' regular stationary character of trench 
warfare. Tho Germans were mussing heavy 
artillery in the roar, whilst trying t.o push 
forward towards the Russian lines by 
means of saps. The* operations culminated 
on Sejitember 24 in a fierce battle fought 
along the whole front between the Dvina 
and Lake Drisviaty. w Supported by a hurri- 
cane of fire of their artillery, the Germans 
delivered repeated attacks against the Russian 
positions ; certain trenches changt)d hands 
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THE DVINSK FRONT, 


eovoral times, but at the end of the day the* 
Gennans had hardly any gains to record. On 
the next day our Allies rtxjaptured also tlu' 
village of Drisviaty, wliich (ioirimands tht‘ 
lako isthmus, and tho (Germans fotind thoin- 
selvos reduced to the same position which 
they had occupied before the coininencemont 
of thoir September offensive. 

In the course of the following ten days 
fighting round Dviiisk lost somewhat in inten> 


sity and was limited to violent artillery duels 
and local attacks, in which particular trenches 
and groups of trenches were won and lost. 
During the fortnight October 4-18 the German 
offensive against Dvinsk ('banged its character. 
The operations in the sei^tor bet ween Lake 
Medum and Lake Drisviaty lost in importance, 
the enemy concentrated his main endeavours 
in tho region between Illukst and Lakc^ Sventen. 
The attacks south of Dvinsk had stood in close 
connection with the offensive from the Sviont- 
siany district against Polotsk. This having 
failed completely, the enemy lost his main 
chance of outflanking tho army defending 
Dvinsk by rofiching the Dvina from the cuist ; 
a piercing movement from the north-west was 
now attem]^ted along tlio Illukst road and tho 
Ponovesh railway. Had the Germans succeedc'd 
in that attack they would j)robabIy have 
followed it up by an attempt to force thi^ 
crossing of the Dvina below Dvinsk, thus 
threatening tho retreat of the Russians from 
iliat district. ♦ 

The Russian official communique of Octol>er 5 
gives tho fii*st intimation of a no.vr 
developing in the sector between Illukst. and 
Jiake Sventen. At first tho Gennans at.t.empted 
an (idvance near tho village of Shishkovo ; in 
the next few days tho main attacks centred 
round the village of (larhunovka, about 1 woinilcs 
south of the Pon(»vc.<8h railway, and about iiiiuj 
miles north- w'(wt of Dvinsk. “There was an 
extrcmiely, despe^rato light all day yesterday 
near the villages of l^ashilina and Garbunovka,” 



GERMANS REPAIRING THE DAMAGED RAILWAYS IN RUSSIA. 
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BRIDGES DESTROYED AND REPAIRED. 

German Saw Milla" used for cuttiniS the required 
size plains for repairinj^ bridjies. Bottom picture : 
In|$enious Russian method of delaying German 
advance — Goods train blown up on a railway 
bridge. 

says tho Poiro^p'ad communique of October 10. 
“ Jt cliininislied in iiiteriHity towards the 
ov<'nin|2f. The village of Garhiino\'ka was 
taken, lost, and retaken several times and was 
tinally abandoned by us under th(? enemy ’s lire. 

. . . Xf'ar Fashilina the Germans w(T( 5 at 
first successful, but towards the evening tho 
development of thcar offensive was cliecked to 
th<? oast of tliat village.” On Oetob(T 10 tho 
village f)f Garbunovka was retaken liy our 
Allies. For another week the battle raged 
round - Tllukst, Garbunovka and Shislikovo, 
with no advantage to the G(*rmans except some 
small gains near lllukst, wliicli wor(3 balanced 
by losses in other sectors of the line. 

The general coninuiiiding the German forces 
before Dvinsk had confidently expected to 
enter the town by the end of S<»ptemb(3r ; a 
month later he sto( d still in approxiinattdy 
the same positions, liaving wasted sometliing 
like 40,000 men in his hopeless attacks against 
the Russian linos. This estimate of the 
German losses, which competent observers 
described in October, 1915, as conservative, 
is the more signiheant, as towards the end of 
the month the German forces massed directly 
imder Dvinsk numbered only six divisions of 
infantry and two cavalry brigadc\s, or about 
80,000 bayonets. “ But the lack of men,” wrote 



The Times corrc\sjiondent in a despatch of 
Oetobfjr 25, “is compensated by strength in 
artillery, including, besidt's a huge number of 
field batt(Ti«'s, a largo nmnber of heavy guns up 
to 8*2 inches, mortars, and siege guns from 
Konigsbi‘rg and Kovno.” Moreover, reinfonjo- 
mt?nts were c(»ming, for tho Germans were as 
y«'t far from regarding their attempt against 
Dvinsk as lf)St. General von Lauenstein, who 
refjlaced von Morgen on the Dvinsk front, 
continued the operations with oven greater 
obstinacy, though in tho long run with no 
better success. 

AftcT* a short lull, fighting recommenced, and 
on October 23 tho Gennans scored their first 
marked success in the Dvinsk region. After 
long and vigorous artillery preparation, they 
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AllTii.i.bK> FIGHTING ROUND THE LAKEb NEAR DVIN5>K. 

In the foreground is seen a Russian battery hidden near a burnt farm. Farther awav are two lines of Russian infartry trenches, with barbed wire cntsnglementi 
before them, some German shells are bursting over them. Farther still arc three lines of German trenches, and on the hills beyond the burning villege, shelled by thi 

Russians, are the German batteries. 
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attackod the RuRRian trencheB weRt> of the town 
of lllukst ; at first their attack was repulsed, 
but towards the close of the day, they siic- 
coeded in breaking tlirougii, and after a desficsr- 
ate battle in tiie streets, occupied tht^ town. 
It seemed as if that succobs was to up a 
new chapter of the battle before Dvinsk. “ Jn 
the rc'gion to the east of lllukst,’* says the 
HiiRsian vommvniquc of Octolier 25, “furious 
fighting with the advancing (krinans con- 
tinues w'ithout cc‘BHation.“ During the lU'xt 
few days the (»ncmy strove frantically to niak<^ 
full use of his advantage and develoji his 
offensive. On Oct<»ber 27-28 lu^ Hucceedc‘<l 
in breaking through th«^ Russian front near 
the village of (tarbunovka and to the south ot 
it, and in reaching the western outskirts of the* 
big forests which (‘xtend between tlu' lllukst - 
Shishkovo road and llic' Dvina. iiowever, 

his lulvancc was brought to a stop by our Alli<‘s 
})ronij>tly strengthening their defences east 
of lllukst, by excellent artillery work, and last 
but not least by the brilliant counter-offensive 
carried out by our Allies in the district of 
Platonovka. 

The Dvinsk front \>as Js'ld by an army 
deenanJ one of the most valiant and best dis- 
ci[>lined among the' Kussian hosts, which was 
moreover, abundantly supplied with artillery 
and ammunition. In the ten days of fierci' 
fighting in the region of Lakes Svt'nleii and 
llsen, which endcHl on ^^ovember 11, it fully 
justified its liigh reputation. According to the 
T^etrograd correspondent of The, Thnesn whc» 
visited personally portions of the batt1efic‘1d 
and had the ]>rivilege of hearing ilie lU’counts 
of the Russian crommanders, that, battle, best 
dtiscribed as the Bsttle of IMatonovka, must 
b© regarded as one <if tla^ most important events 
on the northern front since the Russian Army 
withdrew from Poland. Tn tlu? \vords of the 
distinguished vetc^ran who lias been directing 
the operations at Dvinsk : “ After two months* 
patient resistance of the enemy’s continuous 
offensive we were at last, able, a fortnight ago, 
to assiune the offensive oursc^lves and compel 
the Germans to recedi' from their positions and 
in their turn adopt defcuisive tactics. I think 
the German failure on this front will assume a 
permanent character ” — a prt'phecjy fully borne 
out by the events, or ratJier the absence of 
events during the following months. 

The Russian offensive between Iiakes Sventen 
and llsen had more than one aim in view. 
The German advance aouth-oast of lllukst had 


been arrested, but considerable reinforcements 
were known to be under way ; these had to be? 
divort<5d. In the region of Lake Sventen th«» 
German lines w<?rc afiproaching too closely 
to Dvinsk ; the German heavy artillery had to 
Iwi jirf'ventcnl from getting within range of the 
town. The Russian iiositions in thcj sector of 
the two lakes prescmUxl iw?veral serious tactical 
disaclvantages ; th<sse could be remedied only 
by inc^ans of a .successful advance. But that 
iwlvanct^ itself was reiiden‘d cinonnously difficult 
by the bad ta^^tieal position of the Russian 
forces. 

On Oetobei* .‘II, the day wiiich marks tla^ 
b(*ginning of the? Russian offemsive, the line of 
oiir AllifNS ext/<»nde,d from thc‘. southern shore of 
fjakc‘ SvenbMi to the nortlsTii extremity of 
Lake llstai, ovc^r a distanee of about threi' miles. 
The u'liole region pn^sents a succession of 
swamps and hills, some denuded, others crest(Ml 
with pine’s trees. Then^ is water everyv'herf\ 
only the sand hills stand out — btistions for an 
army on the^ defemsive. I’he main ficights of 
the isthmus betwet‘ii Platonovka and Lake' 
lIseTi weres in the hands of tlie Germans who hod 
strongly fortifiesd them. They held also a range 
e>f hills on the western shore e>f Lake Sventem, 
from wdiich they could swee^p by their artillery 
fire its shore^s and waters. TTie RuRsian forces 
bf^t.wt«ii Lakeys Svemteii and llsen were practi- 
e^ally isolated, in so far as Integral connections 
vve^rt^ <*,oneeriuHi. 'I’lic^ flanks of the neighbouring 
eM>rps to right and left were sciparated by almost 
the wiiole length of these respective lakes. 

The Russian offensives consisted of two dis- 
tinc!t movements : one detatrhment composed 
of two regiments was sent out to take the hills 
on the western bank of Lake Sventen (Rod Hill 
and Bald Hill), and if possible to gain touch 
with the neighbouring corps. Another group of 
regiments ]n’(K*eeded to attack the hills round 
Platanovka ; tliis movement had, however, to bo 
precedcxl by the former. 

The follow'ing is this description of the 
fighting nfwiT Lake Svont(^n given to the Petro- 
grad (jom^spondcsnt of the Titnes by the colonel 
of one of the two regiments which kxl the 
way; — 

“ We had to socuro a lodgment in the pro- 
montory niekiiamed by our men the ‘Dog’s 
Tail.’ My scouts crossed the lake at night, 
dug themselves in and annoyed the enemy 
holding the brickyard situated upon a slight 
eminence at the northern part of the pro- 
montory. A Lettish officer commanded the 
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scouts and organized the whole landing. Being 
a native of the place, ht^ was able to tak<' advan- 
tagt? of <?very latent resourcjts afforded by the 
country. Thus hr inanugtid to d,i«cover a small 
fleet of boats and added to them by constructing 
a number of rafts. During the night our men 
gradually roinforcjed tlu* scouts. On the follow- 
ing day w«» rushed the brickyard. 'J'his gave 
us a larger foothold to deploy one of our regi- 
ments and storm what wt? calk*d Bald Hill, 
while another regiment gave its attention to Hod 
Hill, to the soutii-west. 

“ Our advance was very slow. The Oermaiis 
had a largt^ nuinbiT of maxims, threci tim<\s fis 
many as we had, also aut(jmatic rifles, anti 
freely used oxt)losive bullets. But on our 
side we had our artillcTy niassed in scvt'ral 
lines isast of Sventen and Median, including 
field and heavy guns under good (control, so 
that we could pour in dire<!t or flanking tiro at 
will. Three days passod chiefly in artillery 


preparation for our final attack. The infantry 
advanced slightly. Our artillery observe 
were in the trenches correcting the fire of our 
guns. On November 3, the enemy began to 
pour in a fierce flanking fire from their guns 
west of llscn. 

“ When the scouts and supports moved from# 
the Dog’s Tail jjromontory, <^)ur neighbouring 
corps began to advance also, and wo finally 
extimdcd our right flank and gained dinset 
contact. But all this time we were suffering 
heavily from the enemy’s maxims on the 
heights. 

“ liald Hill and Red Hill were won on the 
third day. Tht^ enemy counter-attacked and 
retook the first-named heights. Our position 
was now a very critical one. The waters of 
the lakt‘ in oiu‘ rear cut off all hoj )0 of inimo- 
diate reinforcements or of eventual retreat. 
We had to retake Bald Hill at all costs, and wo 
did it. My men wt‘r(» tremendously eiieouragod 



GERMAN CAVALRYMEN AS GUNNERS* 

A ttteful weapon used by the German cavalry. One man loads while the other fires the machine rlfie. 
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AIRMAN'S VIEW UP A GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 

This picture, taken by a Russian airman, illustrates the beginning of a German gas attack, the 
poisoned cloud rolling before a westerly wind towards the Russian lines after being released from the 
gas-cylinders. On the right are lines of German troops awaiting the order to advance. 


by the hurricane fire kept up by oiu* artillery. 
Many of thcin had witm^ascd the terrible c^ffcKSts 
of the German hurricane fire. For the first 
time they saw that our own artillery was n )t 
only equal but even superior to anything that 
the Gormans could do. Our gunners telephoned 
to me asking when they should stof) so that our 
men should not suffer from their fire. It seemed 
to me that our shells were bursting perilously 
near, and I ask^ them to cease fire. A half 
company then attacking Bald Hill was im- 
mediately mown down by the German machine- 
guns. I at once signalled to the gunners 
* keep on firing,* and only when our skirmishers 
were within 250 paces of the German trenches 
the hurricane was suspended and we went 
for the Germans with the bayunet, but they 
did not wait.” 

The enemy division which had been pro- 


ceeding to Tllukst was divertcnl to stem the 
Kussian advance. But in vain ; the Hussiau 
linf‘ between the lakes being freed from the 
galling fire from the hills, fought its way west- 
ward. Its advance led over difficult and 
swampy ground, v'hich delayed its move- 
ments. One regiment remained for eight days 
and nights under heavy fire, receiving food only 
at night, yet the men never wavered and in 
the end forced their w’ay forward. The heights 
of Platonovka, Solikishki, and Mikulishki were 
captured, the German line was thrown back for a 
distance amounting at some points to no less 
than three miles, the Russians gained the 
entire western shore of Lake Svonten and the 
north-western half of that of Lake Ilsen — ^the 
battle was won. It was wtm moreover at a 
loss considerably smaller than that inflicted 
on the enemy. The total Russian casualties 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 



did not exceed 7,500, including many cases of 
frost ‘bite, whereas a conservative estimate of 
the enemy’s losses placed thorn at 20,000. 

When, shortly aftcii* the battle. The Times 
correspondent visited the new Russian trenches, 
lie was struck by the good work done in thevu 
by the Russian soldiers after ten di/s of severe 
fighting. “ The tnmohes were dry and as 
comfortable as they could have boon made 
within the spaoe of a few days. There was 
ox'erhead cover for tlie mon at the loopholes, 
and a strip of tarpaulin to shelter theun so that 
within this miniature abode two men could 
rt^st and at the same time be rt^ady to stand up 
instantly to the loophole in ('asts of an attack. 
Here and there communication trenches led 
to well -dug, bomb-proof shelters where tho 
men could warm themselves. Thanks to 
excellent distribution of communication trenches, 
hot food could bo brought up to the men twice 
daily. The conditions wore as good as they 
could ])03sibly be under the circumstarK^es, and 
the men were cheerful and well -nourished. . • ^ 

Very different w- -re the conditions which ho 
found in the conquered German trenches. 

The contrast between the Russian and Ihe German 
trenches suggested that the tales of suffering and hard- 
ship and complete moral collapse that hud been told a 
few days ago by the 700 German prisoners taken during 
the battle were probably true. Their rations had been 
reduced to one- third of a pound of broad, while the 
terrific Russian bombardment rendered it impossible 
to light a fire in the trenches. 1 walked along about a 
mile of these abandoned works. The trenches were 
badly dug, evidently by prentice hands, and although 
the Germans had occupied them for some weeks they did 
not compare in point of comfort with the Russian trenches 
completed only a few days ago. The awful stench, due 
to the absence of all sanitary arrangements, the dirt 
and dt«order in the shelters, and tho almost complete 
absence of Are-plaees — all argued that the oooiipants 
wore not men fitted to serve in the field, and were too 
depressed to oare what became of them. A quantity of 
accoutrements still remained in the .itenohes. The 


Russian soldiers had already removed the arms and 
ammunition, of which a large quantity was secured. The 
priMoii6r& explained that the men had refused to carr^’ off 
tho weapons belonging to their dead comrades. 

Tho victory of Platonovka was followed up 
by a Russian advance near Jlliikst. “ Left of 
the Dvina, north of Ilhikst,” says tho Russian 
communujue of Novtnnbcr 24, “wo (saptured, 
after lighting, tho farm of Yanopol.” Situated 
on the river about 20 miles bellow Dvinsk, 
Yanopol pos.s^s.-iod considerable strategic im- 
portance. From this ])()int the enemy several 
times attempted to cjross the river in tlu^ hofie 
of effecting an ouvelopmcnt of tho Dvinsk 
army. Moroover, tlie loss of Yanopol clianged 
the German position ui tho Illukst region into 
an c?von more pronounced salient, and oncj more 
difficailt to hold, than it had been previously* 
Even there, in tlic^ one sector in which tho 
Germans had gained ground during their 
autumn offensive, they were unable to maintain 
it in full, to say nothing of a farther advance. 
“ North-west of Dvinsk, in the rcjgion of Illukst, 
near the village of Ka/irnirichki,” saj'^s the 
IVtrograd communiqtd of November 29, “ the 
Germans, on tho night of the 2Sth, opened a 
violent artillery lire on our trenches, and at 
dawn took the offensive. In fjice of the con- 
centrated fire of our artillery and rifles the 
Germans withdrew to tlifiir trenches, tliereby 
coming under the firo of their own batteries. 
Taking advantage of this situation, our troops 
in turn delivered a counter-attack, as the result 
of which the enemy was driven out of the farm 
of Kazirniriohki and tlio wood to the west of the 
farm, 

** A portion of our troops at the same time 
forced their way into Illukst and occupied tho 
suburb on the east side of the plaoe. De- 
veloping our sueoess, we occupied the two 
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oeraeterios of the village and part of the German 
trenches farther to the south.” 

In their precipitate flight from Yanopol, 
the Gormans abandoned thcj oflicial recjords of 
one battalion, in which was foimd some inter- 
fasting correspondence of the Higher Command. 
It appeared from it that repealed requests for 
further reinforcements were sent by the German 
commanders on the Dvinsk front, but no 
sufficient helj) was received for a continuation 
of the offensive. This might have been due 
portly to a general shortage of reserves, partly 
to the conviction, which was bound to gain 
ground, that the attempt at forcing the Dvinsk 
front w'os hopeless. Anyhow, the figiiting in that 
sector closed with the end of November, 1915. 

Whilst the right wing of von Below’s army 
was trying to hack its way through in the 
district of Dvinsk, its left wing was hammering 
at the other gate of the Dvina line, the Riga 
sector. Smaller engagements, incidental at- 
tempts to break through at parti(!ular points, 
and a prf’iparatory struggle foy [>ositions hod 
been proceeding in that region ever since the 
btjgiiiiiing of August. About the middle of 
October th(‘ op(?rations round Riga assumed 
the (diaracter of a vigorous gentTal offensive. 
Six army (iorf)s, suj)j)ort('d by a very c.on- 
siderabh' artillery force were gathered on tli(‘ 70 
miles front csxtonding along a stuni-circle from 
.Lak(‘ Shlotsen, near the Gulf of Riga, to Linden 
on . the Dvina. In reality this c.oncentration 
wiis oven more serious than the mere numbc»rs 


would indicate as, owing to the nature of the 
grormd, operations in the neighbourhood of 
Riga are limited to certain definite lines. 

On October 14, when the now German 
offensive began to develop, the enemy lines fol- 
lowed in the main the coiu’se of the River Aa 
from Shlo(?k (near the sea) to Mitau ; from 
there their front ran along the? Hivc^r Kkau, 
and them, following the Mitau -IxTeiitzburg 
railway, approached the Dvina opposite the 
bridgcluuuls of Friedrichstadt and Jakobstadt 
(in this district, half-way between Riga and 
Dvinsk, an attempt had been made by the 
GfTmaiis, towards the end of August and in 
the beginning of September, to forew; a cro.ssing 
of the Dvina, but had failed ♦). Tliree main 
lines of attack against Riga were open to the 
Germans. The direct line for a frontal attack 
against the town followed the Mitau -Olai -Riga 
road and railway. An advance along thes(‘ 
was by no means easy. Between Mitau and 
Olai, which lies about half-way to Riga, the 
road anil railway cross the Rivers Kkau and 
Misse and several of their tributaries ; the 
country round is a low, wooded plain and offers 
plenty of possibilities for dc'fence. Beyond 
Olai an advance is even more difficult as it 
loads across the big Tirul Marsh. It is true, 
during their advance into Poland the Austro- 
Germans had h(*i»n a))lt' to overcome even 
greater obstacles as, c.f/., the Taiiev Marshes, t 

• Cf. Chapter XCV.. p. 503. 

t Cf. Chapter T^XXXV . p. lUO ant] Cha]»1er XCI.. 
pp. 34.3-4. 
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but then they had an overwhelming superiority 
in artillery which they possessed no longer in 
October, 1015, against General Ruszky's forces 
in front of Riga. 

The other two possible lines of advance 
against Riga were flanking movements. The 
one led along the Tukkiun-Shlock-Riga rail- 
way, between Lake Babit and the sea. An 
advance along that line presented disadvan- 
tages of such serious nature that at first it 
seemed imlikely to be at all attempted, and 
in fact it was not tried by the Germans except 
as their last chance, in November, after all 
other attiMupts had failed. The only possible 
road from Shlock to Riga runs quite close to the 
shore, and is exposed to fire from the sea, which 
was a serious matter for the Germans as, since 
the time of their naval reverses in August, 3915, 
our Allies had gained complete mastery in the 
Gulf of Riga. 

For a flanking movement against Riga from 
the east, the ground was most favourable in 
the district of Uc^xkiu^ll on the Dvina, about 
12 miles upstream from the town. In the 
neighbourhood of Uexkuoll, opposite the villages 
of Repe and Klangc^ the Dvina divides, forming 
the islet of Dalen, which is about fi\"o miles long 
and one or two miles broad. A small left-hand 
tributary whicli joins the Dvina opposite Dalen, 
the River Kesau, offered still further facilities 
for the throwing of a pontcnm bridge across the 
river. This sector became in the second half 
of October the scene of bitter fighting and. of 
perliaps the most dangerous German movt* 
against Riga. 

On October 14 the Germans opened their 
offensive by crossing the River Ekau, near the 
village of Grunwrald. During the next two 
da/s a desperate battle was fought with 
changing success for the station of Gaurosen and 
also near Gross Ekau and west of the farm of 
Misshof on the Missa. On October 16 the 
enemy succeeded in driving back the Russian 
troops near Gross Ekau towards the River 
Jene' , and fought with some success near the 
station of Neugut. During the next few days’ 
fighting extended to the neighbouriiood of the 
Mitau-Olai line and some advance was made 
by the Germans near the villages of Kish and 
Herzogsdorf. Then followed their chief blow 
against the eastern flank. *'In the wooded 
region to the ilorth of the Mitau-Neugut rail- 
way,*’ says the Russian official e(mmuniqui, of 
October 13; the Germans succeeded in advanc- 
ing to the hoith* Everywhere in this region 
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THE RIGA FRONT. 


terriiic fighting is going on.” By October 20 
the Germans reached Borkowitz on the Dvina, 
about 14 miles from Riga and only about two 
miles above the islet of Dalen, scoring their 
biggest success in the entire offensive roiAid Riga. 
The true story of it, coming from a competent 
source is this: The Germans were able to 
break through the Russian left dank between 
Neugut and the Dvina, because a single regi- 
ment had been left to guard a stretch of some- 
thing like 15 miles, and having been for a month 
almost continuously engaged, it was imable 
to resist the advance of a whole brigade of 
fresh German troops. Reinforcements reached 
the Russian front on the Missa in time, and 
enabled our Allies to drive back the enemy, 
but for some unaccountable reason, the hard- 
pressed regiment was neither reinforced nor 

relieved. The general commanding the 

Corps could not be found, in order to give the 
necessary orders, and his absence from Riga 
lasted two whole days. Curiously enough, that 
Russian general had a very German name. He 
had a short shrift and was promptly replaced by 
a well-known Slav oouunander. 

Following on the success east of Neugut, the 
Germans forced a passage across the Missa 
near Plakanen, and reached the village Repe 
on the right bank of the Kesau. '*ln an 


action ncjar the village of Rope, soiith-east of 
Riga,” .says the oflicial Pf^trograd communique 
of October 24, “the Germans succeeded in 
captiuing thc» village. Near the village of 
Klange, nt)rth of Repe, we inflicted ^enormous 
losses on the tuiemy by our sustained fire.” 
Furious fighting developc'd on the next day in 
tlio Uexkuell distrust on the left bank of the 
Dvina. Accounts of that fighting publishcnl 
in the Nome IVcmy^ ein[)hasize the appalling 
severity of the artillery firf' on both sides. The 
earth shook for many miles round from the 
force of the exploding shells, while rockets cease- 
lessly shed a lurid light over the field of battle. 
At 8 p.m. the Gormans began a first attac;k 
which was repulsed by the tire of “ M.” Regi- 
ment, on v^ hich devolved almost the entire 
weight of the defence positions. Up to 3 a.m. 
•the regiment had rtspelled six furious onslaughts. 
Then came the critical moment of the seventh 
attack. From all sides dense columns of tlio 
enemy crept up and impetuously hurled them- 
selves on the tired Russians. Artillery and 
maxims opened a miirderons fire, and the 
regiment charged with the bayonet and hiurled 
bock the foe with heavy losses, which for the 
evening totalled at least 800 slain. On the 
following night the assaults were renewed with 
the same result. 
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Yet the Germans persisted in their attempts 
at crossing the Dvina. The results to be gained 
were such as to justify even-^ieavy sacrifices. 
On one occasion they thought themselves near 
their goal ; in regality they were walking into a 
trap. The Russians had lured them on to the 
island of Dalen and then promptly opened hro 
from two opposite sides, indicting terrible losses 
on the foe. At Riga tho public assembled on 
the bridge over tho Dvina and watched thou- 
sands of German corpses floating down the 
stream. Other Riga residents followed the 
progress of the artillery battle from the high 
railway bridge near the station. One of tho 
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AUSTRIANS USING AN AGID-THROWING 
APPARATUS, 

arms of the Dvina, called the Little Dvina, was 
clogged with German corpses. In the battles 
in this region the enemy lost 7,000 prisoners.* 
About the same time as the German right 
wing reached Borkowitz on the Dvina, their 
centre had advanced up to Olai, half-way 
between Mitau and Riga, but was unable to 

♦The HusRian official communiqui of November 15 
states that during tho pre(;crJmg month tho Russian 
troops had taken prisoners 074 otHco/s and 49,200 men, 
both Austrians and Germans, and had captured 21 
guns, 118 machino-guns, 18 trench mortars and three 
searchlights. A large proportion of that haul was, of 
coarse, made during the fighting on the49tyr and Strypa. 


advance any farther. The Petrograd corre- 
8pondent4)f TAfi Times, summing up on October 
28 the results of a fortnight of the most des- 
I)erate efforts on the part of the Germans, 
denied that the German offensive had achieved 
any marked success or tlireatening Riga. They 
now stood on a front of about 50 miles, ex- 
tending from the shores of the Gulf by Sclunar- 
don, Kalnseni, Olai, Plakanen, to the Dvina 
ofiposite the island of Dalen. The sector of 
that lino nearest to the Dvina was that between 
Dalen and IMakanen being distant 10 or 11 
miles, most of the German front receded from 
Riga to a distance of from 17 to 27 miles. 

On October 31 the German autumn offensive 
against Riga entered on its last stage. The 
main interest during the first half of November 
centred round tho attempts to break tliroiigh 
in the Shlock region, between Lakes Kanger 
and Babit and the sea. According to reliable 
ostiinait'H thii (^nemy had (;onc(intrated two or 
tliree army corps in th(^ maritime s(»(;tion, and 
hod brought up heavy artillery, conveyed to 
Libau by sea, and from there by powt^rful 
tractors. The German offensive began on 
0(jtober 31 with attacks near KemfiuTn and 
Tchin, at the western extremity of Lake? 
Babit. Tlie fighting continued for several 
days, spreading to Haggasem at tlie north- 
eastern end of Lake KangcT. As the battle 
dcwelop(Hl it began slowly to turn to the advan- 
tage of our Allies. On Novembtjr 7 th«? Kus- 
sians succeeded in advancing between Shlock 
and Lake Babit, and also south of the lake. 
On the next day they reocciqiiod the district 
east of Kenmiern, capturing “ a large quantity 
of munitions and material which tho Germans 
had abandoned during their precipitat>e re- 
treat,” The fighting culminated on Novem- 
ber 10 in a battle in which the Russian fleet 
co-operated effectively with the land batteries.^ 
Acicording to a description given by M. Ksiunin, 
correspondent of the Noroe Vremya, the artil- 
lery preparation began in the morning, and the 
enemy’s positions were drenched with a rain 
of shells. Thereupon the Germans attempted 
to assume the offensive, but Mwe instantly 
beaten bock by a ooimtor move of our Allies. 
One of the Russian units took the enemy in 
tho rear, subjecting lum to a cross-fire from 
rifles and maxims. 

In one of the trenches the Germans displayed 
the white flag and held up their hands, but the 
Russians, taught by bitter experience, were 
too wary to be caught by this transpaient 
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RUSSIANS PLACING A SEARCHLIGHT IN POSITION. 

After the apparatus which is brought up by horses to the position it is to occupy, the searchlij^ht is 

elevated and connected with the battery. 


device, and not a man or a hostile company 
survived. 

The Russian advance was attended by 
incredible difficulties, the troops going forward 
amid thawing snow in the swollen marshes, 
and with a German maxim posted on every 


mound and i^ovat ion. 'Fhe Russians en- 
trenched overnight befon^ Kemniern, and early 
the follow^ing day the advance was resumed, 
tlitJ men being obliged in many places to wade 
waist deep in icy water. 

The Fleet continued to render splendid sup- 
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port, and its shells, bursting far into the 
enemy’s dispositions, blew up his trenches, 
dismantled his batteries, and cut oil his con- 
n&ion with his reserves. At Uiiigth the enemy, 
unable to stand this pimishiuent any longer, 
fled in disorder, and the Russians surged 
into Kommern. l^ausing merely long enough 
to take prisoners, thc^y pressed on farther. 

The eleven days of almost uninterrupted 
fighting resulted in a German dcdoat, and all 
attempt at an advance against Riga along the 
sea was given up for the present. In fact, at a 
few places our Allies continued to drive har;k the 
enemy ; they gained complete control of Jjake 
Habit, and achieved considerable progrc'ss on the 
shores of Lake Ranger, which is about 25 miles 
west of Riga. The T^t^trognid oilicial vmtmiuniqve 
of N<ivernber 24 mentions a further Russian 
advance in tlie district west of that lake. 

Isolated atta(*ks in the neighbourhood of 
the farm of Borsemunde, opposite the islet of 
1 talcn, were, late in November, the last 
fiiekcTings of the German offensivi' against the 
line of the Dvina. The comjilete failure of 
that offensivcj is in certain resjiects comparable 
wit-li the defeat whi(jh the (h^rmans had suffered 
on the Bzura>Rawka line in the last days of 
January, 1915. It proved once more that 
the Russians were as fighters morc^ than equal 
to their ofiponents, and that the Germaivs had 
little chance of breaking through their lines 
when the Russian troops received sufficient 
support from their artillcTy and did not suffcT 
from a shortage of ammunition. 

The troops of General Ivanoff, in their 
dashing counter-offensive on the middle Styr, 
had re-entered the town of Lutsk on Septem- 
ber 23, taking prisoners eighty oilicers and 
about 4,000 men. The captiu*c of that bridge- 
head by our Allies was a bold and successful 
stroke, but it \v'Ould hardly have been advisable 
for them to try to maintain the advanced 
position which they won in the big bend of 
the river. ^ Whilst the Aus'ro-German forces 
north-east of I^utsk remained in possession of 
the left bank of the Styr in the region of Kolki, 
and south-east of Lutsk held Dubno and the 
left of the Ikva, the intervening district 
would have formed for our Allies a dangerous 
salient. They voluntarily abandoned it, and 
even the enemy had no elaborate tales to tell 
about the extraordinary feate of his pro- 
verbial heroes. ** Yesterday,” says the Vienna 
€omnym,iqtt4 of September 27, ”the enemy 
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THE STYR, FROM KOLKI TO RAFALOVKA. 


evacuated the j)f>.sition3 north-west of Dubno, 
and in the Styr sector near Lutsk fell back in 
an cjisttTly direction.” It was on a straight 
front extending from Rafiilovka, Tchartorysk 
and Kolki to thc^ Ikva south of Dubno, that 
the R iHsians decided to meet the new offensive 
by which the enemy planned to complete his 
advance in the southern area of the Eastern 
theatre of war. 

The first Austro-Germari offensive against 
Rovno, in the beginning of September, took 
the form of a concentric attack which folloived 
mainly the tw’o railway lines : from the north- 
west it proceeded from the direction of Kovel, 
and from the south -w^est along the Brody - 
Dubno -Rovno railway. Its failure resulted in 
the adoption of a slightly different strategic 
plan. Having received fresh reinforcements, 
Linsingen in the beginning of Octobt?r concen- 
trated his main forces for an advance on 
Sarny, the junction of the Kovel-Kieff and the 
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Vilna-Rovno railways. * Baranovitchy, the doimnantly easterly or north-easterly direction 

northern teiminus of the portion of the lino till it is joined by the River Kormint about three 

which crosses the Pripet Marshes, Avas already miles east of Tchtirtorysk. It tiien turns to the 

in the hands of the Germans. Could they north-west, fonning a big bend between the 

have established themselves also at Sarny KomarofE-Tchnrtorysk-Mayiinitche rood and 

and obtained a lateral connexion with the the Kovel -Sarny railway. On the line of Polonno 

armies in the northern area, the ])osition of (the point at which the Kovel -Sarny railway 

our Allies round Rovno would have become crosses the Styr) the distance between the 

im tenable. They would have found them- Styr and the River Stochod amounts to about 

selves outflanked from the north, and the thirty miles. For a few more miles north of 

strong defences of RoAmi? would have had to the railway line the Styr traverses fairly high 

bo abandoned practically without fighting. ground, then it enters again a swampy depres- 

The German attempt at an outflanking move- aion AAdiich links up AAdth the i)ig marslios of the 

ment from the north was, moreover, accom- J^ripot. Between Kolki and Rafalovka, on a 

panied by a new battle in the soutli, fought on stretch of about twenty miles, the absence of 

the now historic fields of Novo-Alexinots and marshes along the Styr renders conditions 

on the edges of the Podolian liigh plateau over favourable for an offensive. Monsover, the 

the StrjTpa. concentration within that region of roads and 

In the neighbourhood of Sokal, some 23 railways, which naturally seek higluT ground 

miles north of Lutsk, the River Styr approaches and easy river crossings, marks it out for a 

within only a few miles of the River Stochod, modem battlefield. It became the main 

another tributary of the. Prijnjt. The spa(?e theatre of tlie fighting on the Styr during tho 

between them is filled by a marshy depression autumn of 1915. 

which extends from south-east to north-west. For almost two months lasted the dc^sperate 
and follows tho right bank of the Stochod battle on tho Middle Styr, in which tJic Austrian 

almost down to the j)oint at which the Kovel- and German forces under G<’neral von 

Sarny railway crosses that river. Near Sokal IJnsingen mot the Russian trooiis of General 

the Styr changes its course and assumes a pre- Brussiloff-— the same who as commander of the 



AUSTRIAN PRBCAUnON AGAINST CHOLERA. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY GOING INTO ACTION. 


Kighth Army had, in tho' summer of 1915, 
carried out tiic skillful retn'at from the Central 
(!ar})athians by Lvoff to Volhynia. Two 
Kf^Darato areas (jhu be disf iiigiiish('d on th<' 
battlefield round Tchartorysk, which foriin'd 
llie. (u»ntral and most es8(.*rdial part of the Styr 
line. The iior(h<?rn part of the lines centred 
round the Kovcl-fciarny railway. XI le high- 
roiul which runs tlirough Rafalovka formed its 
northern limit (though minor (mgagemenis 
took places also beyond it) ; in tlie aoutJi it was 
eiicloH(3d by the marshy (iourse of the Okonka, 
a small left-hand tributary of tho JStyr, which 
joins its valley south-west of the? town of 
Tchartorysk, forming several small islands and 
sjirc'aditig out into a wide marsh. The town of 
Tchartorysk lies entirely within the northern 
sector. TIu 3 second area extended south of 
Tchartorysk, and north and east of Kolki, 
between the liivor Styr and its right-hand 
tributary Kormin. Tho Kolki -Garaymovka 
road formed its :'pproxiinate southern limit. 
These two distinct areas w’oro usually referred 
to in tho official communiques by tho chief t owns 
os the districts of Tchartorysk and Kolki, which 
names may be kept as tho most convenient 
descriptions. 

The battle of the Styr began on September 27 
with a German offensive in the southern area. 
Having crossed the river at Kolki, the enemy 
spread out to the east. Three days later his 
adyaace was, however, stopped on tho line 
Novoselki - Kulikovitche - Koshishtche - Tcher- 


nish. Then for wcMjks the fighting continued 
to oscillate east and wt‘Kt of that line. Attacks 
and coiuiter-attacks followed on one another 
with that almost ’monotonous rt‘gularity which 
is (diaracteristic of regular trench- warfare. 
The' bare statenif iits of small advancemc'nt-s and 
retirements, as given by tlu^ official reports, 
devoid as thc*y are tif all dramatic, human 
detail, are dry bones to the n*ader. Yet they 
contain the* c'ssentinl suininary of big and 
important operntioiis. Tlic' entries taken- -e.g., 
from the Russian vmnmuuiques of October 6-11, 
and n'lating to the rtistriet of Kolld, may serve 
as an illustration 'Oetob<'r C : “ Sout li-'west of 
Teharlorysk tlu* enemy was thrown back 
towards tlie village' of Nov'oselki, leaving in our 
hands some 150 prisonc'rs and a quick-firing 
gun. In th(' n'gion of tho villages of Krasno- 
vola and Koshishtche we have had sevc'ral 
conflicts w’ith thi* cmemy, who W’as progressing 
towards the east.’* 

October 8 : “ By an energetic attack . . . 
our trooi)s, notwithstanding a violent hail from 
quick-firing guns and rt'pented counter-attacks 
by the enemy, occupied his positions east of 
Milashoff . . . and carried by assault the 
village of Tc^hernish.’* 

October 10 ^ “Fighting continues near 
Milashoff. . . ,** 

October 11 ; “ , . . our troops, supported 
by artillery fire, occupied the eastcirn side of 
the village of Tchemish . . . with very slight 
lossosJ* 




RUSSIAN ARTILLERY STARTING FOR THE BATTLEFIELD, 
Hute harie>te«ni hauUnf bit iuoi tfarooth the snow. 
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The same namea continue repeating them- 
Belves in the Kolki district to the very end of 
the battle of the Styr — a testimonial to the 
magnificent endurance of the Russian defen 1- 
ers. By holding out in that sector they 
covered, against an outflanking movement from 
the north, the district of Rovno, and especially 
its outposts round Dorazno, and also enabkxl 
the adjacent forces in the district of Tchartorysk 
to m(K?t by a countor-offtiiisive the impending 
German attac^k along the Kovel-Sarny railway. 

The Russian advance in the northern scwitor 
began on OctobtJr 3. “Our troops,” says the 
Petrograd communique of October 4, “ crossed 
suc;cesKfiilIy the Styr near T'olonne and drove 
the enemy from the village of Tsrniny. Wo 
made an equally successful crossing near the 
village of Kozlintso, above Tchartorysk.” On 
the same day our Alliens took the \'illagp of 
Kostiemovka, on the Rafalovka high-road, 
and the village of Sobieslitchitse to the north 
of it, capturing tw’o quick-firing guns and over 
200 men. Dinring the next three days the 
Russian troops roacdied th(*' Optova-Voltchek- 
Lisova-Budka lims about 0 miles west of the 
Styr. Tin'll followed a fortnight of obstinate' 
fighting on both sides of th«' River Okonka, the 
border line betw’een tht' twx> areas : the Germanic 
forci's had advanced in the Kolki district, our 
Allies had made good their counter-offensive 
wi'st of the Hafalovka-Tchartorysk. Each side 
was now tlireatening to outflank ihe othc^r ; 
this state of unsafe balance could not continue 
and a decisive action was imminent. At first 
the Austro-Gorman troops Ruc(?eeded in driving 
back our Allies. Having <!onceiit rated about 
three army <?orps in the district of Tchartoi^sk, 
they pressed back the Russian forces and 
capturiHi the town of Tchartorysk ; they 
thereby rendered necessary a retnjat towanls 
the Styr, .also farther north, wc'st of Rafalovka. 

On October 17 came the Russian counter- 
stroke. In the north our Allies recaptiuod 
on that day the villages of Sobieshtchitse and 
Podtcherevitche, taking over 1,500 prisoners. 
South of the Okonka they occupied the village 
of Novoselki and its bridgehead on the Styr, 
capturing two whole companies of the 4l8t 
German Infantry Regiment, with their com- 
manders. “ Our troops, who captured yesterday 
60 officers and 1,900 soldiers,” sums up the 
Petrograd cominuniqui, ” also took 6 machine- 
guns and a largo quantity of arms and munitions 
abandoned by the enemy, while they them- 
selves lost only me officer and 50 men.” 


llie success of October 17 was followed up by 
a new advance on the next day. The town of 
Tchartorysk was carried by a sudden attack. 

“ Turning simultaneously the flanks of the 
Germans operating in this district,” says the 
Russian report of October 19, “ we captured 
over 700 soldicTs of the 1st Kronprinz Grenadier 
Regiment, w ith 28 officers, including the com- 
mander of tfie 3rd Battalion.” The German 
forces fell back beyond the villages of Budka 
and Rudka. During the next few days the 
Russians extended their hold on the w'l'stern 
bank of the Styr up to Komaroff. The situi- 
tion of the German forces, which were now 
daily losing thousands of men, was becoming 
precarious, and fresh rcinforci'mimts had to be 
hurrieii up to the front. About October 25 
thci Austro-Gorman for(!c>*s assumed a counter- 
offensiv'o on the Lisova-Budka line and round 
Komaroff. l)iu*ing the following wi'ck every 
day each side reported he,avy fighting and big 
cajjtiires of prisoru'rs. Our Allies hod to fall 
biM;k before overM'helming niuiibcrs. Then in 
tiu*n, on rt'ceiving reinforc;ements, they again 
advanced. “ U’e broke the cmemy’s line's 
south -c'ost of the village of Budka,” says the 
Russian communique of November 10, “ and 
during the piu*suit of the retreating en(»my oiu* 
troops occu[)ied this village, as well as the 
forests to the south and north. Towards mid- 
day we made prisoners 50 officers and over 
2,000 men, of whom half ivere Germans. We 
took about 20 machinc'-giuis.” During the 
ni'xt f('W’ days, howc'ver, the Russians were 
again compelled to retire. The enemy reports 
of November 15 am^^ounced the capture of the 
western bank of the Styr, ineluding the town 
of Tchartorysk. “ Four weeks’ tenacious and 
glorious fighting for Tchartorysk has caused 
the retreat of thi? Russians to their original 
positions,” w^as the triumphant claim of the 
Austrians, as if they and their Allies had never 
intendcxl to advance beyond the Styr. Even 
so, their joy was short-lived. “ Left of the 
Styr,” says the Petrograd communique of 
November 20, “ the enemy was unable to hold 
the groimd which he occupied, and on Novem- 
ber 19 we reoccupied the town of Tchartorysk 
and the village of Kozlintse, on the loft bonk 
of the Styr below Tchartorysk.” 

Meantime the advanced autumn was ren- 
dering operations more difficult and, when, the 
enforced lull set in, the Austro-Germans forces 
still always stood on the western bank of the 
Styr, far away both from Somy and Rovno. 




THE FIGHTING ON THE STRYPA. 
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The Routhem flank of the KuRsian poBitions 
ill Volliynia was held by the troops undijr 
(JeneralH Slicherbatoff and Li'sliitHky. Th(iir 
line extended from the Ikva above Dubno, 
across the upper r(*m*hes of the Sercth, along 
the range! of }K!ight.H on tlie eastern bank of the 
Strypa, down to the Dniester. Up to a few 
miles east of ZaleslKjhyki the northern bank 
of tho Dniester was in the Jiands of the (‘n(>iny. 
In tho country between tlu! Dniester and tho 
rruth the positions (ixtended in the autumn 
of 1915 lilose to the frontiiT of Bessarabia and 
the Bukovina. 

At the northern end tho district of Novo- 
Alexinets formed the k(!y to the positions. It 
lioH near the sources of the Ikva, Horyn and 
the Ser(‘th. Tlu! rivers surround it from three 
sid(!s and, though as >et small streams, they 
form serious tactical obstacles as their courses 
art! lint‘d with widt! marsht's wiiich, at many 
points, dt't'ptm into })onds and small lakes. 
Bound Novo-Alexinets, between tlu! lakt! of 
Zaloztse on tht' StTi'th and the upper courses 
of the iloryii and’ ikva, rises a range of thickly 
w(»oded heights about l.IhM) feet high. Tlie 
marshv valley of th<‘Seretli east of these lulls is 
almost a mile wide. South of Zalo/ise special 
importance attached to tht! secttir bt'twtH'n 
\'o!'ol)iyovka and Dolzhanka. Jt formed the 
gtite or, perhaps, rather the bridge, bt‘ing a 
strip t)f clt!vated grtaind betwetai two deep 
dt'prt'ssitais— tt> Tarnopt)!. tht* ehici centre t»i 
r<»ads and railways in Nt)rlhern rodt)lia.. The 
hart! contestt'd heights of Tsebrf)ff form part t)f 
that ritlge ; tht'ir inijuirtance lay in that they 
dominatt' the road and railway leading from 
Lvoff by ZltH-lioff and Zboroff tti TarntifM)!. 

From the ZborolT-Tarnopt>l railway in the 
north to the Dnii‘ster in the .'outli, betwt*en the 
»Slrv| a anti tlii^ Sercth, lies the part of the 
I’tidolian high plateau whieli, at the southern 
end of the J<lastem fnait, was tliroughtait the 
autumn of 1915 the scene of tho most im- 
portant lighting, 'riie valk'ys of the parallel 
left-hand tributaries of tlu* Dniester cut the 
Podolian plateau into a series of stpian' s(‘g- 
ments. The tableland Ix'twi'on the Strypa 
and the Soreth forms a slightly inclined plane 
rising towards the west and tlu' south. Most 
of it is a perfectly open high plateau, with 
hardly apy forests, not ev«!n tiws, except on 
the hills which line the river-valleys in the 
northern part, and, in tho south, in the 
neighbourhood of the canons. The drainage 
of a large part, of that high plateau is rather 


poor and its depressioiis— thou^ anyhow they 
still cxc(3od as a rule the 1,000 feet contoiu*- 
line — lend to bo marshy. The gc'ologieul 
structure of the (joimtry is, however, such 
that onec' the river has cut down to the sub- 
strata of sandstone thi! clmracter of its bed 
and banks, undergoes a complete transfunna- 
tion. The wide, marshy valleys, with their 
strings of little lak^s, change, into narrow 
canons, of wdiich the banks d{*sw*nd either in 
terraces or in straight, steep inclines ; in tlii! 
local language the slojx! of a cailon is usually 
called by the oxjmissivc description of “ w^all.” 
Tliese cahonfi are the cliaroeteristic feature ( f 
the Dniester belt. Its bigger tributaries 
naturally begin to form them farther north 
tlian the smaller brooks ; thus, 6.g., in the 



ease of tlu* Strypa the change sets in round 
St>koluff (lx*tween Su'inikovitsi* and Biirkanoff), 
ill the cose of the Dzliuryn not until a f(*w miles 
above Koshylovtsi*. Tlu* border-line belwten 
the two types of river- valley is usually of 
s|M*eial tacHeal iuiportaiiec* : marshes and ponds 
no long(*r impede an adx'anee, but the eahon 
has not yet reached the deptli, nor are it^« banks 
as yet suflieiently precipitous, to form a serious 
natural obstacle to military movements. 

It was the peculiar configuration of the river 
banks w'hich mark(*d out the neighbourhood of 
Sieiuikovitse and Burkanoff for the battle- 
gi’ound of the Middle Stryjai. As a matter of 
fact, Siemikovitsp lies still within what might 
be called the marshy zone. North of it the 
Strypa widens out into a lake about four miles 
long and more than half a mile wide. But 
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whereaH most of the Hiimll lakf^s in that, re^on 
are surrounded by marshes covered witli rushes, 
the banks of the southern end of the JshkofT 
Lake rise more suddenly, and the ime-ess to the 
water presents no difficulties. For over a mile 
after leaving the lake* the Strypa cuts a narrow 
course between fairly high, though not steeji, 
banks. At this point the Tamopol-Pod- 
haytsf' road eross<\s the river, and this is 
undoubtedly its (»iisiest crossing within the 
nortliern area. The* Uiain disadvantage, from 
the point of view of military operations, lies, 
however, in the narrowness of the sjiace 
aflForded to them, for between Siemikovitse and 
Sokoloff the river widens out again into 
swam])s which are practically inifmasablef 
especially in autuinri. 'Below Sokoff begins the 
cation of thc^ Strypa and here, inside big river 
loops, surrounded by forest, lies the village of 
Burkanoff and the hamlet of Hajvoronka, after 
Siemikovitse the most important battlefield on 
the Strypa. The cation which, 15 miles farther 
south, below Butchatch, attains a depth of 
about 400 feet, is as yet hardly 150 feet deep. 
The favourable^ character of the river crossings 
naturally finds its counterpart in the system of 
roads : on a stretch of about five miles between 
Sokoloff and Visniovijchyk three roads approach 
the Strypa from the east, whilst in the next ten 
miles not a single one leads across it. 

During the fortnight, September 27 to 
October 11, smaller engagements were of 
almost dady occurrence in the district of the 


POISON-GAS FROM X HILL 
Russian soldiers sheltering behind their 

Tsehroff heights and along the Stryx*®* front. 
Eac^h side was testing the strength of the 
other’s yiositions and preparing to strike a 
blow. The (Imnans wcjre planTiing one from 
the direction of Butchatch, but our Allies 
got in theirs first, and after short preliminary 
fighting scored a decisive success in the secjtor 
Burkanoff -Hajvoronka, and carried also the 
Makova Height, a few miles south-east of 
Burkanoff ; being one* of the fe^v high hills in an 
ahnost complete plain, it dominates a large 
part of the ground between the Strypa and the 
Stnisoff-Darachoff-Butchatch road. “ Follow- 
ing np the success gained the previous day,** 
says the Petrograd communiqve of October 12, 
“ our troops forced the enemy’s last line of 
defence and occupied two rows of trenches. 
They also stormed a vrork and farm on a 
height cast of the village of Hajvoronka. 

“ This position constituted a strong fort with a 
whole system of trenches covered in and con- 
nected by a corridor with 'loopholes protected 
by steel plates. Round the works where 
placed two rows of barbed wire. In the redoubt 
252 men surrendered and we captmed a gun 
and three machine-guns. In an' attempt to 
retake the lost work the enemy launched a 
coimter-attack with largo forces, but was 
repulsed. 

** By a fresh effort in the same region as the 
village of Hajyoronka we forced the enemy’s 
line on Mount Makova, where we captured 
a whole battalion. 
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SIDE TUNNEL IN BUKOVINA. 

hteel shields until the Mas-cloud passes. 

“ As a rosiilt of tlic in Ihr wliolo of 

tins s(»ctor the eiieiiiy was <*oih|)l(‘t<dy defeated 
and bepan to n'tiro in disord(‘j‘ beyond the 
Strypa. Onr troops pursued Jiiiu closely and 
enO red the village of Hajvoroiika by a bridge 
which was oil (ire. Towards the ev(*ning we 
«T<»ssed the Strypa. 

“ Our cavalry, w inch had h(‘eu t hrown for- 
ward to break up the eraany's force,* sabred 
many and (laptured a convoy. Our trofihies 
this day consisted of hO ofti(?('rs and over 2,000 
men taken prisoners, four guns, and lOniaehinc 
^uns.” 

On the next day our Allies enlarged their 
gains on the Strypa by capturing Visniovtchyk, 
a village a few inilc^s south of BurkanolT. 
Meantime, the lighting round 1-lajvoronka 
eoiitimied with undiininished violence. The 
armies in Podolio. incIudtMl some of the (inost’ 
Hussian cavalry divisions which, iwen under the 
extraordinarily difticiiit conditions of trench 
warfans frcMpieutly managed to carry out 
succossfiil (sharges against t luj (‘iiemy lines. “ A 
detacliment of our cavalry,” say.s thc^ Russian 
report of October 13, “left the village of 
Hajvoronka without btnng perceived and, 
deploying rapidly along the front- on horse- 
back, charged the enemy’s lincss. With a courage 
full of self-sacrifice the cavalry crossed three 
lines of the entrenched enemy, putting him 
to the sabre. The enemy after some irregular 
firing took to flight,” 

Meantime, General von Bothmer was hurry- 


ing up reiiiforeemc'nts, throwing some of his 
best German troops into the fighting. On 
Octo>)(»r 13 the t*ncmy deli\*ered four bayont‘t 
attacks against the Russian trencbi's round 
Ha.jvoronka. Vnder the pressure of th(» fresh 
enemy fore(‘s, our Alli(*s withdrew to the 
<‘astern hank of (he Strypa, retaining, how’cvcT, 
(heir gains round IhirkanotY and on Mount 
"MakoN a. 

The next Ibissian stroke was dc*livered on 
October 21, in tlu* distiict of Novo-Alexiniets. 

“ Ry a ])ow'c'rful vou}y oV main'' says the 
IVtrograd cunmiiinifjitv of October 22, “we 
earri(*d yesterday part tif the C'lieniy’s positions. 
Similarly we luiptured part of the enemy's 
jiositions in tlu' rt'giou east of f.iOpushno, north 
of Novp-Alexini(*ts. During the day w'e cap- 
tured in tbis lighting 148 otlicers and 7, .500 
prisoniTs, two howitzers, and a number of 
machine-guns.” Kven the Vienna oflieial report 
of the same day aeknowledginl the Russian 
sueeess, stating that tlu' Austrian front had been 
witlidrawn “ befon^ the pre.ssm*e of superior 
forces on a length of three miles and to a depth 
of 1,000 ])aces.’’ During the next few days 
a battle w as fought of the kind which in trench 
w^arfare usually follows on changes in the line. 
At its close, about October 2C, our Allies w'cre 
still in possession of most of the newdy -acquired 
ground; 

On October 30 the Austritms assumed the 
offensive north of the Dniester. Holding the 
belt of forests and canons on the left bank of 



RUSSIAN MOTOR-CYCLISTS RESTING. 

The solcier at the toor of the Winimill is keeping guard. 


tlus river between Butchnteh and Zaleshchyki, 
they had a distinct tactical advantage in tliat 
region, and the initiative lay with them. 
Before the movement had time to develop 
it %vas stopped by a vigorous Russian coimtcr- 
offensivcs which was opened on the following 
day in the sector of Siemikovitse. Seriously 
threatened from that quarter, the enemy had' 
to relinquish for the time being all attempts 
at a flanking movemtmt from the south. “ After 
fierce bayonet fighting,” says the Russian report 
of November 1, “ our troops occupied the village 
of Siemikovitsc*. . . . The majority of the. 
Germans defending the Aillage were bayoneted 
and the others w’ere oaptured.” But the 
passage across the Strypa at Siemikovitsc, 
between the lake and the marshes, was too 
narrow to admit a proper deployment of forces, 
and our Allies had, therefore, to undertake the 
mucii more hazardous attempt of crossing the 
lake in boats. This was successfully carried out 
during the night of October 3 1 -November 1. 

” Landing during the night on the opposite 
hank,” states the communique of November 2, 

” and breaking through several barbed wire 
entanglements, some of which were under water, 
our troops attacked the enemy, and dckshing 
into his trenches bayoneted the majority of 
the Gormans and Austrians defending them. 
Wo took about 400 prisfmers. 


“ TTlie fighting continues on the Rfrypa near 
the village of Siemikovit^se, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Ishkoff. On Nov<*mber 1 
our troops carried by assault th(>> village of 
Bakovice, south of Siemikovitse, and the forest 
of Bakovice. 

“It has now l^e>en established that in the 
fighting on October 31 and NovcmbcT 1 on 
the Strypa w’e captured altogethc'r 80 oflieers 
and 3,500 German and Austrian soldiers.” 

This was, however, only the beginning of the 
fighting at Siemikovitse, one of the most 
-peculiar battles fought in the war ; forces 
amounting on either side to nearly an army 
corps, were contesting a front about one mile 
and a half w^ide, whilst batteries of all calibres 
w'ere developing regular hurricanes of fire from 
the opposite banks of the lake and of the 
marshes which intervened between the two 
armies north and south of the causeway of 
Siemikovitsc. South-w’est of the village of 
Siemikovitso and north of SosnofF, betw^een 
the swamps of Bicniava and the marshi^^ 
valley of a small brook which joins the Strypa 
below Sosnoff, rises a ridge, about 1,200 feet 
high. Making use of its broken ground and 
of the cover lyhich it aCCords, the enenny 
attempted on November 2 an attack against 
the village of Siernikovitso. At first he suo 
ceeded in penetrating theJEussian front, but a 
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RuARian countiT-offonsivo cut off tho advanced 
body which horl entered the village. Five 
thousand men, (lermans and Austrians, were 
taken prisonors. louring tlie following days also 
thf3 Austrian and (German ref)ort4< claimed 
oonsidf'rablo hauls of prisoners. “ Fighting by 
Oeneral BothnuT’s troops in arid near 
Sieinikovitse continiH*d yesterday,** reads 
tho B(‘rlin communique of Noveanber 4. 

“ Tho number of prisoners captured in 
tho villager fighting was iiien‘ased to 3,000.** 
ConsidcTing the narrow space within which 
tho battle was fought, anrl tho many 
dangers <»f being cut off from all ]»ossibility of 
rotriMit by th<i lake and the marshes, it seems 
but natural that each side should have suffered 
heavy l(»sses in oners. • 

During the next hiw days the enemy siK'CC'cdeil 
in rc^gaining most of tlu* ground on the western 
hank of th<* Strypa. Tlien a lull nvt in in tho 
fighting. Jt was again broken towards tht* end 
of the month, when tlu' Austrians attempted 
to regain a foothold also on the eastern sidt' of 
tho river. By a skilful counter-attack tho 
Hussians managed to drive them back and to 
pin their retreating columns to the river. A 
fc^arful struggle ensued ; * in prefercn <!0 to^ 
surrendering, tho Austrians threw themselves 
into the water, where they were either drowned 
or perisln‘d by the fire of the Kussian batteries. 
Russian military corrc'spondents paid a generous 
tribute to that pieee of stoicism, characteristic 


of the greatly improved moral of the Austrians 
in Galicia in comparison with the troops engaged 
at tho beginning of tho war. “ Whereas a yc*ar 
ago flight and surrender were common f)hono- 
mena in the? ranks of the Austrian Army,** wrote 
in December, 1915, The Times correspondent 
from Petrograd, summing up Russian export 
opinion, “ to-day tho Austrians floe far less 
fn^quently and surrender with tho utmo.st 
reluctance.” 

Tow'ard tho end of November a com])loto lull 
in Ihc^ fighting s<3t in along tho entire KastiTii 
front ; the opposing fon;es were still facing oiuj 
another practically on the sarno lines w^hieh they 
had held two months earlier, at the coneluhioii 
()f tlic3 Russian retreat from Vilna. The German 
plan of gaining a front in the East which, owing 
to HU[)eri()rity of communications and tho 
possession of a lateral connection across tho 
Marshes of tho Pripet, (;ould have betm held by 
forc.cH very muc,h inferior to those of the attack- 
ing side, had failed completely. On the Dvina 
and every wliere south of the Marshes, our Allies 
maintained theraselvcs in jiositions in which 
they had thi^ use of e(|ual, if not sup(*rior, 
systems of roads and railways. Tho problem of 
initiative for the future w^as far from having 
lieen solved in the way in which the Gormans 
had wished and expected to see it dona. The 
German offensive in tho summer of 1914 was to 
have ” settled ** for good the war in the West. 



AN AMBUSH. 

Russians skirmishing in a village in Galicia. 
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* RUSSIANS IN THE TRENCHES. 
Commanding Officer directing operations from observation 


It broke down at the very gates of Paris, in the 
battle of the Marne. The campaign of 1915 was 
to have “ knocked out ” Russia. After a 
Buceessflil advance of five months, diu’ing which, 
withcomparatively ^ ory few reverses, the Austro- 
German annies hod been progressing on the 
average by about two miles a day, their offensive 
broke down between 10 and 15 miles in front of 
Riga and Dvinsk, of Kovno and Tariiopol. As 
it was the crust of the western area and of its 
system of defence remaine d in the hands of our 
Allies. Gradual in time, spread out over a front 
of many hundreds of miles, the final breakdow'ii 
of the Austro-Gennan offensive in the East 
•failed to strike the imagination of the publict 
as had the dramatic collapse of their advance in 
Franco in tlie early days of the war, wh(»n every 
development was still followed \^'ith breathless 
attention. And yet the two events ore com- 
parable in intrinsic value. In either case the 
Germans had conquered by their previous 
advance a country to exploit, to oppress, and to 
boast about at home and abroad ; but in either 
case they failed to reduce their opponents to a 
state of strategical and military impotence. 
.Their enemies came back, determined to reclium 


[** The Times PhiUograph*’ 

point in the front line. 

the lost countries and provinces and to right the 
wrongs inflictc^d upon them. 

In both cases the final failure seems to have 
been due in port to similar causes : an 
t exaggerated idea of the results already achieved 
and an imder-est imato of the remaining striking 
y)ower of the enemy, led to a premature with- 
draw^al of forc(»8 from the area in which a 
dnrisivo victory had been nearly gained. In 
either case, that withdrawal of troops was an 
important, though by no means the only, cause 
of the final failure. In September, 1914, the 
Russian invasion of East Prussia brought about 
a transfer of forces from France to the East. 
In September, 1916, a very, considerable 
number of troops was withdrawn from Russia 
to meet the Franco -British offensive at Loos 
and in the Champagne, and to co-operate with 
the Bulgarians in the Serbian campaign. The 
agreement with King Ferdinand had to be 
carried out and the Austro-German armies on 
the Russian front had to pay in failure part of 
its price. 

About the middle of September the enemy 
forces in Russia were estimate^ at about 
130 divisions. The following acepunt given by 
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the Rusahy Invalid may bo taken as representing 
their strength, even after the first withdrawals 
had been made for the Serbian front : “ Under 
the command of von Below, in the section 
Kiga-Dvinsk-Svientsiany, ] 2 divisions, of wliich 
five are cavalry ; under the command of 
Kichhom, in the section Svientsiany-Vilna- 
Orany, 15 divisions, including three cavalry ; 
in the section Orany-Slonim-Pinsk, 47 to 60 
divisions under von Jlindenbiirg ; in the 
section Pinsk-Dubno-Brody-Tarnopol and Novo 
Selicjo 64 divisions, including 10 cavalry. 
Kelatively the strongest is the Austro -German 
group of which 80 jicr cent, is German, dis- 
tributed oil the Orany-Slonim-Pinsk line, con- 
stituting the enemy’s centre. The left wing from 
Grodno to Riga is solely German, even the 
right wing being 30 per cent. German.’* In 
October, 1915, only 50 out of the total of 170 
German infantry divisions stood on the Russian 
front, whilst 110 wore comientratod in the AVest 
and 10 wore engagcH.1 in Serbia. In addition to 
the 50 Gorman ilivdsions, our Allies >\ere faecid 
liy 40 Austro-Hungarian infantry divisions and 
somi' 23 Austro-Gcrmaii cavalry divisions, 
making a total of about 113 divisions. The 
difference of 17 divisions, f.e., about 13 per 
cemf.. of the original strength, may seorn small. 


but then the numb<jr of divisions is not the 
only factor by which the strcngt.h of the army 
is to bo judged ; one ntHxls further to know to 
what strength the divisions were maintained, 
and there wore many indications of the Austro- 
German command allowing in the autumn of 
1916 its effectives on the Eastern front to fall 
far below the normal level. Finally, it must be 
remembered that it is tlie marginal force which 
makes the offensive strength of an army ; on a 
front of ovcjr 700 miles a very considerable 
number of troops must be kept all the time as a 
force of observation. Only that which is left 
ovor and above the number required for the 
defence of the static part of the front can be 
formed into a driving force and used as ti 
battering ram against a chosen sector of the 
line. 

During the lull in December, 1916, the 
Austro-Gorman command strengthened again 
its cjffooiives on the Russian front. The Serbian 
campaign had practically come to an end, and 
there was no immediate danger of a new 
Franco-British offonsivo in the West. The 
political situation in ^ the Balkans continued 
unct^rtain, and ns the Germans could not make 
up their mind to risk theu'r prestige in an attack 



THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND. 
Dittributing eatables captured from the Russians. 
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agoinBt Salonica, they hoped to keep up the 
spirits of thoir Allies and to intimidate neutrals 
by a coup in the so-called “ political comer **— 
t.e., on the Strypa, the Dniester, and" in^ the 
Bukovina, where the southern end of the 
Eastern Front touches Riunania. 

, About the New Year of 1910 the boat Russian 
military authorities estimated the hostile forces 
in tlie Eastern theatre of war at 120 infantry 
and 23 cavalry divisions, with (jorresponding 
artillery. The entire front, from t\w Gulf of 
Riga to the Ruinanian border, was divided into 
foiu* sections. The section from Tukkum to the 
Upper Niemen was under Hindenbiurg, thence 
to the IPripet was under Prince liCopold of 
Bavaria, thence to the Ikva under Linsingen, 
thence to Rumania was under the Archduke 
Frederick. • 

The group of armies under Bindenburg 
remained where it had stood at the beginning 
of autumn. After a brief summer campaign (it 
had not begun moving until after the Austrian 
defeat at Krasnik in the beginning of July) 
and after an exhibition of impotent goodwill 
on the Dvina, it st^ttlod down to a heroic rc?st, 
waiting for the armies in the south, composed 
mainly of Austro-Hungarian troops, to set 
the stone rolling again. In the centre. Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria continued with his 
“ Sancho,*’ General von Woyrsch, an ever 
mere legendary existence.* 

The main concentration of forces took place 
south of the Pripet Marshes. Some 800,000 
men, including six or seven German army corps 
— f.e., 250,000 to 300,000 — were gathered 
between the mouth of the Stochod and the 
Rumanian frontier. On the extreme loft flank, 
the German army of General von IJnsingen woa" 
transferred into the mar,;h" district, whilst thc^ 
line of the Styr was handed over to the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand (this army now included all 
the Polish Legions, gathered for the first time 
into one army corps). In winter, whilst the 
grotmd was frozen, the conditions in the 
marshes were, of course, much more favourable 
than they had been in autumn, when that 
district* had bc^n assigned to the Austro- 

* It is interesting to mark that Prince Leopold, who 
at hia first appearance on the Warsaw “ stage ’* in 
August, 1916, was introduced to the world as chief of a 
group of armies, in a birthday article,’* devoted to 
him by the JVeuf Freie Preage in February,* 1916, was 

referred to merely as commander of the Ninth Gorman 
Army. Some German political schemes epn^ming 
Poland had failed, and Prince Leopold was the loser. 


Hungarian and Polish troofis ; on the other 
hand, the districts of Rafalovka and Tchor- 
torysk had proved rather “exposed,** and a 
resumption of fighting on the Styr was soon 
to be expected. Next to the Army of Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand stood th€» First Austro- 
Hungarian Army imder General von Pujiallo. 
The front extending from the Ikva to the 
Upper Strypa was held by the Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Boehm - 
Eriiiolli. On the Middle Strypa stood the 
Army of Count Bothmer, composed largely of 
German trooj^s. The line of the Dniester and 
the Biikovina was held by the Sixth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin ; it had been fighting in that comer ever 
since the early spring of 1915. 

On December 23 fighting was resiunod at 
the southern end of the Eastern front. This 
time our Allies were, in appearance, the attack- 
ing side. Til reality the so-called Russian 
offensive in Bessarabia, to the “ failure ’* of 
which the enemy Press devoted endless 
columns, was merely a preventive move, fore- 
stalling a planned enemy advance from the 
Bukovina. Mr. V. Chehiokoff, Mayor of Mos- 
cow, who visited the Russian Headquarters 
towards the end of January, 1916, is reported 
to have said that the Russian Staff was com- 
pletely satisfied with its results ; the blow 
which had been prepared against the Russian 
positions had been successfully anticipated. 
Moreover, there may have been still another 
reason for Hussia*s almost demonstrative display 
of activity in Bessarabia. For months news 
had been current about the massing of troops 
in Southern Russia ; about the middle of 
-February, 1916, the fall of Erzerum made it 
clear to the world at large for wliich front at 
least considerable portions of that army had 
been meant. An ‘offensive on the Bessarabian 
frontier, undertaken towards the end of Decem- 
ber, was naturally of the nature to distract the 
attention of the enemy and to cover up tlie 
preparations for the master-blow which was 
to come from the Caucasus. 

The most natival line for a Russian offensive, 
because the most threatening for the enemy, 
led through the “ gap ** between the Dniester 
and the Pruth, where an advance to a fairly 
considerable depth could be effected on a 
limited front, as the “ belt .of the Dniester ** 
affords sufficient flank-cover from the north. 
It is, however; only the absence of big rivers 
across that region which gives jit on the mgap 
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BETWEEN 

Ruttlan cavalry daahin^ through a burninl 

the appearanoe of a '* gap*” reality it in 
barred by a range of hills called the Bordo , 
Horodyshtche, covered with fine oak forests. 
The Yurkovce-Sadagora-Mahala high road 
approximately the western and southern 
limit of the wooded hills, w’hich rise from 


' . .v: “■ . !_ .. 1 'J' 

TWO FIRES. * 

yillai(e, beinK fired on by German infantry. 

300 to 800 feet above the level of the wide open 
fields on their western odg(5, and of the Pruth 
valley round Czemowitz. East of Mahala, in 
the valley of the River Hukeu, the hills and 
forests recede to the north, and for some dis- 
tance their border faces to the east ; the 






TIME!^ msf^Y 




# * * * 

iigum ezpreRsing^^f^%\ttrM of captured*' 
prisonerEl. The brc^h^^ound offered scojie^^^ 
4 ,,fof skilful mananivfi$^>4Jj^fi]ading fire front 
^ well-plaeed battensjit^:. '^tapping, mining — all 
these devices were The much -contested *. 

ridge between the twi^villAges was carried by 
our Allies. Importanl/^heiglits ddkninating the • • 
approach to Czeriiowitz T^ere captured. The 
general position of the Russian troops can be . 
said to hav(' been consid(;nfbly improved. Be- * 


wgs ra^x^ bn,the old^bAtJeO^ds op 
-sipd the^ Slrypa*, TchartG^lp aija ,KdI^ 
became 4 ag(]^' thb centres of fieroe * 
which ezten4^,^this time abo farther sdUth - 
to 01yka, .on the. RoVno-Kovol railway ^ 

'' Once more out Allies established themsblves otn 
the Miedviezhe Htlb, api) onpe jpaisrb * 
enemy tri^ to countez^ their* advtiwe by 
offensive in the Kolki 'distript. in short, f 
alternate adyonces -ajid retirenipn^, ^^/he cross- ' 


sides that one could merely toll the tale of the ^ings and recrossings, the flanking 'ikovem|p3Ss 
heroic deeds, sufferings and deaths of Tcherkiss and countering attacks, \^hi^ Ui aptuip^ : 

fighters from the Caucasus, of patient Russian of 1916 received the grim*and grubpd^i^ nftk- 

inoujiks, of Slav peasants from Moravia an<l name of the “ Polesio* Quadrille 

Croatia dressed in Ansiro-Himgarian uniforms, iheinselvos in January, 1916.. Similarly* 

and of Magyars and (lermans, tlio master ra<*es dame macaltrc was resumed in Ih© 

of the Hapsburg'*Alonarchy. Tsebroff, Burkanoff and -aboift'. 

Whilst the Ri^ns won* storming the hills • Poiogio is th« popular^ name given to ‘ 

on t.lie Biikovina^frontier n fnah struggle ’hasin. ’ 






WOUNDED ON A RAILWAY SIDING. 

On the left it • wounded RuMian hav'md hU wounds dressed, while the troops who are on their way 
to the l4htin|>liM look on with sympathy. Oo the right ia e wounded German. 
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tihe middle of January, at the t^nd of the so- 
called New Year’s buttle, both sides stood on 
the Styr and Strypa practically in the same 
positions as tliey had held at its begin - 
ning. Just one more chapter liad been added 
to the history of stationary trench warfare. 
Again the Austro -German H(*adquartcrs and 
their I’ross noisily proclaimed to the world 
the “ bnjakdown of the Kussiun offensive,” 
although there w’as notJiing to indicate that on 
the Styr and Strypa either sid(* was more on 
the offensive than tlie oth(*r, or t hat either side 
contein[>latt‘d an off’ensivi* on a considerable 
scale in th<‘ middle^ of winter. Tlu 3 loss€‘s on 
both sides wt'ri* considenihlr, and jircibahly 
more or less even, 'rheir sum tot>il was not far 
from 150,001). 

Tho signal Kussiun success at L’stsictcliko 
on tho Dniester, on I'chruary 0, may be Ink^n 
as the close of tlu' winter battles in Giilieia. 
By the capture of that important l)ridgeh(‘ad-- 
in fact, tho most imfiortant betw'e<'n Xizhnioff 
and Zaleshchyki — our Allies opcaied for thoin- 
selves a door into the mueh-cont<*st<‘d r<*gioii 
of Kolomea. (\)nsid<*ring the UK'n'Iy ]»re 
paratory character of the wint(T tigliting, the 
capture of I’stsietcliko can ilescriiied as an 
achievement of coiisid(‘rablo struti'gic signi- 
li<*ance. 

If a succ(‘ss from Die strategic point of viiwv, 
it was a real fc'at. from that, of tactics' The 
town of T’stsietehko li(*s in the canon of the 
Dniester, at its junction with the Dzhuryn. 
The canon is at that point 500 to 000 feet dc(‘|>. 
T’lic Dzhur>Ti meets the Dniesti^r at a sharp 
angle. The TJuste-Horodenka rixid crosses 
the Dzhnryii in the town <»i' Ustsictchko and 
then, before crossing the Dniester, runs for 
almost half a mile up that river — t.e,, along 
the soutJiern arm of the angle formixl by the 
two rivers. 1’his circumstance proved of the 
greatest tactical import ance : the hridgela^ad 
of Ustsictchko lit‘s at the base of tlie angle 
formed by the Dzhuryn and th(» Dniester, 
and tho Austrians held the mountain and 
the forest wdiich intervene betw’cen Tcdier- 
vonogrod * and tho hridvjehcad of Ustsietehko. 
In other words, the Kussians were not 

♦ Tchervono:j:rod (literally lOo “Reel Town**), now 
»i mero village, Ih one of tho oklost hinlorio townships 
of Kastorn Europe. In the ninth century it was tho 
^^oat of Huthonian princes ; it is known in mediaeval 
(dironinloH os the caatrum rubrum. From that town 
tho whole country pot the naino of “Red Russia.’* 
A truly princely palace, situatcxl deep in tho canon of 
the Dzhuryn, ahows that also in inoro rticeiii tiiue.s it 
ha* had itfl great days. 


H])proaching the Dniester and the bridge- 
head across a plain, but hod to negotiate the 
c'ttfion of the Dzliuryn before they got within 
reacjh of tlieir objective. To the fortress 
w'hich the Austrians had established on the 
ridge intorvi'iiiiig between the two canons The 
ThnAiM eorri^spondent from Petrogrml, wdio 
visited the battlefield, applied the very happy 
description of “ a miniature Gibraltar.” W'lio- 
over know'S th(‘ wild, ragged, rocky sido.'s of the 
winding Podolian canons, w’ith their ravines, 
terraces and galleries, will easily appreciate the 
meaning of liis corrqiarison, and also the ojipor- 
tunitics which Nature offered here to th<5 
technical art of the Austrian commanders, and 
the difljcult ios whieJt oiu* Allies had to overcome. 
The blow which their achievement meant to 
the Austrians is best show'n in the flat denial of 
llu‘ capturt' of Ustsietehko which iviis issued 
from Vi(‘nna. But a few days later the nows 
came of further lighting, this time nt Michaltche, 
on th(' south-western side of tho Dniester, thus 
clearly illustrating the xalue of Austrian 
rUnioUls. 

I^vcrybody felt at the time that these small, 
almost insignificant, mo\es, which tho average 
student of th(^ campaign could hardly have 
marked on his ma]:), were in reality tho prelude 
to mueJi greater cvc*nts in a no longer distant 
future. 

On .hinuary - the Tsar addressed a speech 
to tho Knights of tho Order of St. George ; 
Iiaving thanked them for their valiant and 
self-saerificing service^., he eonc.luded with tho 
following sentences truly liistoric iinjior- 
tance: “. . . be assured that, as I said at the 
iM'gimiing of the w’ur, 1 w ill not conclude 
pc'aeo until w’e havts chased the last enemy 
from our territory, nor will I conclude such a 
peace except in full agreement with our Allies, 
to whom we are bound not by paper trtmtic's, 
but by true friendship and blood.” 

A few days later General Polivanoff, Russian 
.Minister of War, review^ed tlio military situation 
in an int(*r\'iew^ with tht' special correspondent 
of the Journal at Petrograd. lie described 
the acute munitions crisis of 1915, and the w^ay 
in which it was remedied, tho building up of 
new industries in Russia and the employment 
of all national resources for tlu* services of the 
army. • Whilst the industrial mobilisation had 
thus been proceeding, now armies had been 
raised and trained. He summed up the position 
in the following sentences : 
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PAY DAY. 

A Russian Paymaster and his assistants on the battlefield 


** Thanks to the mobilization of the great 
mass of men ordered some months ago and the 
doubling of the number of our depdts, we 
have now a permanent resc rv e of a million and 
a half of young recruits, which will permit us 
to feed the various umts without sending to 
the front men with insuflieient militar\ train- 


mg. Bchmd the four Allies theio are the 
natural resources of the whole umverse. Behind 
the Army of the Central Powers are exhaus- 
tion and shakmes^^ There is only one way 
to express our fuial success and that is 
m the words — the war will continue to tho 
end ** 
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CHAPTER CXI 


THE NAVY’S WORK IN 1915. 

The Navy’s Task and the Lessons or Wak— Changes at the Admiralty in 1915 -Lord Kishek 
AND Mb. Churchill — Mr. Balfour as First Lord — Construction Policy — (’ontuol ok the 
North Sea — Patrol Work — Destroyers in Action — The Meteor's Exploit — Work on the 
Belgian Coast — ^The German Submarine “Blockade" — Submarine Warfare— British 
Counter-measures — ^The Submarine Menace “ Well in Hand " — British Blockade Pot.icy — 
Operations in the Baltic — The Navy and the Dardanelles- - Work in the Adriatic - 
The Navy and the Persian Gulf — ^The Conquest of German Coi.omes. 


T HK part played by the Royal Navy 
during the last nine months of 1915 
was not remarkable for dramatic 
Micidonts or decisive effect. No 
battle was fought on the grand scale, and no 
large offensive movements, apart from those 
necessitated by cooperation with the Allied 
military forces, and by the operations at the 
Dardanelles, were undertaken. No attempt 
was made by tlie Germans to bring about an 
engagement of the first magnitude, nor again 
to inveigle the Grand Fleet into a position of 
their own selection. The High Sea Fleet re- 
mained behind the protection of its barrier of 
submarines, mines, sand-banks, and land, 
fortifications. 

It was the intervention ^ the British Fleet 
that robbed Germany oftAne speedy victory 
upon which she had so confidently relied at 
the outbreak of war, and during 1916 the force 
under Sir John Jellicoe continued to assert 
an unchallenged, if only a conditional, com- 
mand of the seas, and in a strategic sense to 
dominate the war. Behind its buckler, the 
ocean pathways were held, the enemy’s sea 
trade paralysed, and the maritime ooiumuni- 
oations secured from material interference and 
molestation. At the same time it exerted a 
‘ strand-hold upon the economic condition of 
Germany which, althoud It i^ot yet won 
the wap, promised inevitably when drawn 
Vot VlL*-p-Part 82. 


tighter to hasten its end victoriously for the 
Allies. 

So far, th() sea war iiod followcMl a noriiuii 
and cxpectiHl course. It was not surprising 
that after the motion of January 24, when their 
bat tie -cruisers suffered discomfiture and loss, 
the Higli Sea Fleet should remain inactive'. The 
disparity of his navy in mirnbiTs, in guii-fiower, 
and in efficiency, which had been so strikingly 
demonstrated, was alone sufficient to account 
for the decision of the Supreme \Var Lord not 
to accept the chullt'iige to battk' offered by the 
British Fleet. But while it was thought 
unwise to send the main fleet* out for the pur- 
pose of engaging a superior force, the much- 
vaunted process of attrition, by which c'qiiality 
between the opposed navies was to be attained, 
had also completely come to naught. It was 
this failure, and that of the efforts by the 
raiding cruisers in the outer seas to destroy 
British commerce, which led to the adoption* 
of an alternative scheme for starving England. 

The distinctive features of the so-called sub- 
marine blockade were the sinking of passenger 
ships and traders without warning, and a 
general war upon mercantile traffic, in which 
neutrals as well as Allied vessels suffered.. 
While in the use of the under-water boats 
tQ the extent of their opportunity the record 
of Germany’s naval officers was characterised 
by skill and daring, their methods were marked 
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DODqiNG AN ENEMY SUBMARINE. 

The zi^-zag wake of a French torpedo boat in the Mediterranean. 


by so little regard either for the dictates of 
hiunanity or the laws of warfare that their 
acts drew down upon tliern and thoir ma8t(u*s 
Uie reprobation of the world. 

The performances of the submarines were, 
indeed, so startling and spectacular that there 
was some inclination to attach undue im- 
portance to this class of vessel. Its successes, 
however, were attained mainly by stealth an4^ 
surprisi^ and not bv reaswn of any inherent 
superiority as a figh Mng agent. Neither 
against warships nor in the raid against 
merchantmen did the submarine End it possible 
to accomplish any result of great military value. 
While there was serious loss of life, the effect 
of the destruction of a certain amount of 
useful shipping was altogether disproportionate 
to the effort employed. The British seamen, 
put upon their mettle to meet the novel 
menace, were not long before they devised 
measures of protection, and thus a truer esti- 
mate of the submarine as an instrument of 
naval warfare was obtained. With further 
development its value might be expected to 
inoreaBe, but it had so far proved itself ho more 
than a useful adjunct to the battle fleet: Such 
lessons as could be drawn from the naval 


incidents of 1915 did little to modify opinion 
in regard to the typos of vessel which should be 
represented in an offoctive navy. Nothing 
yet pointed to the extinction of tho battleship 
and battle-cruiser as the principal represen- 
tatives of naval power. The advantages of 
superiority in speed and armament received 
further demonstration in the scuffles be- 
^^ween the lighter craft on outpost dutic^s as 
^ well as in the more important actions between 
larger vessels. 

Apart from the measures taken to counteract 
the activity of the submarine, the British Navy 
supplied the reqi^^lte support upon which the 
whole of the operations bn sea and land de- 
pended. With the assistance of the fleets of 
the AUies the lines of communication with the 
various centres of military activity in the 
Mediterranean were kept open, and the rein- 
forcement of the armies by men, stores, and 
every provision for their continued effective- 
ness was maintained. In eariier chapters the 
great tragedy at the Dardanelles, which began 
with the naval action on February 19 and 
continued until the concluding act upon which 
the curtain was dropped when the last British 
and FrenolA>]^ersleft Helles on January 10, 
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1916, was sot forth. Wtotevor'may- jbe 
hy torian’fl verdict upon the “ gamble ** ^{»'the. 
Dardanelles, the perfonnancos of the sq^i^n 
and soldiers must redound to their imperishable 
honour. The* conditions under which the sea 
eng&goments took place, the landing was made, 
and the withdrawal effected, were quite un- 
exampled in the record of the world’s wars, and 
never before had there been displaycxl grcat<?r 
endurance, lAoism, and valour. France, 
Brit^, and the Dominion^ have every reason 
to be proud of the achievements of their sons 
on the Galli})oli Peninsula. Throughout the 
operations, as Sir Ian Hamilton said in his 
dispatches, “ the Royal Navy has been father 
and mother to the army. Not one of us but 
realizes how much he owes to Vice-Admiral do 
Robock ; to tho worships, French and British ; 
to the destroyers, mine -sweepers, picket boats, 
and to all their dauntlc'ss crews, who took no 
thouglit of themselves, Jaut risked everytliing 
to give their soldier comrades, a fair run in at 
the emmy.” 

Connected with the Gallipoli advtiiiture was 
the change in tho adnimistration of tlio Navy, 
which came about when Lord Fisher, on 
Moy 14, 1915, jjlaced his resignation of the 
oflice of First Sea Lord in the hands of Mr. 
Asquith. It was not acccfited until nparly a 
•fortnight later, and tho n^ason for T^ord Fisher’s 



actippi WAB not explained. During the interval 
a chajige of Ministry occurred, and a Coalition 
Cabinet was formed, when it was found that 
Mr.' Churchill had also left tho Admiralty and 
had been succeeded in the office of First Lord 
by Mr. A. J, Balfour, with Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson as First Sea Lord. For about six 
months afterwards Mr. Cliurchill held the 
8ineciu*e of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which oflico he resigned on Novem- 
ber 11, 1915, and in the explanation of his 
conduct wliich he mtule in the House of Com- 
mons four days later he complained that, in 
regard to the “ legitimate war gamble ’* at 
Gallipoli, as Mr. Churchill himself called it, 
he “ did not receive from the First Sea Lord 
either the clear guidance b<jforo the event or 
the firm support afterwards wliieh 1 was 
entitled to <^xpect.” To this charge the 
only reply made by Lord Fisher was the 
following statement n<‘xt day in tho House 
of Lords : 

” I ask leave of your lordships to make a 
statement. Certain rtifcirences were made to 
me in a speech delivered yesterday by Mr. 
Churchill. I have been 61 years in tho service 
of my country, and I leave my record in the 
hands of rny countrymen. Tho Prime Minister 
said yesterday that Mr. Cliurchill had said one 
or two things which he had better not have 
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ANSWERING THE ‘‘S.O.S." MESSAGE, 

British torpedo-boat deatroyor doiiii to the aaaiataaee of o ateamor torpadoad by a German 
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THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
Big guns leaving Suvla Buy in broad daylight. 


said, and that he had neoeasarily and naturally 
left unsaid some things which will have to be 
said. I am content to wait. It is tinfitting to 
make personal explanations affecting national 
interests when my country is in the midst of a 
great war.’* 

To what extent responsibility for the fiasco 
at the Dardanelles rested upon these two men, 
or to what degree it was shared by others, was 
not made clear. In the new Board %t Admiralty 
one other change was made, the Duke of 
Devonsliiro succeeding Mr. George Lambert, 
M.P., as Civil Lord. Vice-Admiral H. F. 
Oliver remained as Chief of the War Staff, and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson also 
continued to be associated with the Admiralty 
in an advisory capacity. 

In one notable resj)oct, the change at the 
Admiralty was followed by a complet<» cdiange 
in policy. During the Churcliill-Fisher ad- 
ministration, information t on the subject of 
the whereabouts of the Fleet, its constitution 
and movefnents, had been consistently refused. 
Every measure necessary to maintain secrecy 
in regard to these matters was taken, and the 
actual situation of the Fleet was, as Mr. 
Churchill picturesquely phrased it, ** lost to 
view amid the Northern mists.” About two 
months after Mr. Balfour became First Lord, 
the Archbishop of York was permitted to visit 
the Fleet and to supply an account of his fort- 
night’s stay with the seamen to The Times, 
After tliis exception had been made, excur- 
sions to the various naval bases became fre- 
quent, it was und^stood at the suggestion of 
the Foreign Office, and not only AUjed but 
neutral journalists and other representatives 
of foreign countnes were taken on , board the 


vessels and shown the naval establislunents 
at these places. Information thus obtained 
was published in the form of articles in the 
world’s Press, and to a large extent the 
veil of mystery which had enveloped the 
principal British naval force in the war was 
withdrawn. 

There were many indications that during 
1916 the strength of the British Fleet both 
absolutely and relatively hod undergone con- 
siderable augmentation. Not only did the 
journalists who visited the naval bases men- 
tion the names of vessels which had been under 
construction, but in official dispatches it was 
made evident that new classes and types of 
ships had been added to the Fleet. Mr. 
Ashmoad-Bartlett, the official “Eye-Witness” 
at the Dardanellos, was permitted to describe 
several types of vessels of the monitor class 
"tind other ships which had been adapted by 
modifications of construction to meet the 
submarine menace, but Admiral Bacon, in his 
dispatch of the operations off the Belgian coast, 
mentioned several such vessels by name. Mr. 
Churchill, in his apologia, also spoke of his 
successor as First Lord finding himself, wsek 
by week, upborne upon on ever-sweUiiig fide 
of deliveries of craft of all kinds, and of a kind 
best suited to the purposes of this war, as a 
consequence of Lord Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty in 1914. No man, he said, had ever 
been able to put war purpose into the design of 
a ship like Lord Fisher. Then in regard to 
the Grand FlOet, there was no doubt that 
during the period under review its standard of 
efflcienpy was considerably improved by con- 
stant sea training and frequent gun praotioe. 
The tangibie leanlts of'the Navy’s ubiquitous 
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and nll-ppworful activity were felt in the in the Rtriking power of their navy during 1915 

Inviolability of our shores and in the unofiectt^d was not to be esthnated by the use made of it. 

conditions of the daily lives of the people. Germany had not relinquished the hope of 

Not always^ however, was this sufficiently ^ smasliing our naval power, but the selected 
recognized, for, cts Lord Crewe said in Parlia- moment did not arrive. So long as her navy 

ment, on February 15, 1916, ** we had come to remained undestroyed, there could be no 

take the protection of the Navy so much as a relaxation in vigilance, for there were always 

matter of course, like the shining of the sun or risks and possibilities, and it was essential, 

the falling of the rain, that we sornotimes forgot ihoreforn, to make every possible use of our 

to be grateful.*^ A tribute was manifestly due, own shipbuilding and engineering resources, 

however, to the endurance, fortitude, and skill Germany mocked the world when she said that 

of the seamen, who were severely tried, imt she was fighting for the freedom of the seas, 

only by the exceptional vigilance dcinaiidicl It was for tho subjugation of those who hud 

(jwing to the stern necessity for perpetual really made the seas free that she was hghting 

watch and ward, but by the strain of the con- — and intriguing — and no other nation had 

stant climatic discomforts and adverse weather enjoyed the frcM^dom of tho seas in tlie past 

conditions of service by night and day in tlio more than she had herself. What kind of 

North Sea. freedom other nations would enjoy if her greed 

In justice to our seamen also, the treinon- for power witc satistied the action of her 

dous power of the Fleet to which they were various agents fully demonstrated, 

opposed should not be under- valued. When The naval aspect of the war at the end of 

the WOT began, the naval strength of Germany 1915 was made clear in a letter which ^Ir. 

was only second to our own, and her capacity Balfour tuldressod to an American correspon- 

for ship and gun construction was nearly on dent. He said : 

an equality with that of this couutry. ^ It was j, to i^now whethar th. British Fleet 

rmule manifest in many ways that the increase has during the last year proved itself worthy of its 
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BRITISH DESTROYER STRANDED IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
The port side of the H.M.S. Louis, which ran aground during a south-westerly gale. 


traditioifli, there is a very simple method of arriving 
at the truth. There are seven, and only seven, functions 
which a fleet can perform : 

It may drive the enemy's commerce off the seas. 

It may protect its own commerce. 

It may render the enemy's fleet impotent. 

It may make the transfer of enoiny troops across the 
sea impossible, whether for attack or defence. 

Jt may transport its own troops whore it will. 

It may secure their supplies, and (in fitting circum- 
stances) it may assist, their operations. 

All these functioiLs have so far been successfully 
performed by the British Fleet. 

During 1915, ihoroforo, tho British and 
Allied Fleets fulfilled their mission, and proved 
that the potency of sea power was not an 
illusion. 

After the battle of the Dogger Bank on 
January 24, 1915, and largely as a result of 
that engagement, there was a period of com- 
parative quiet up to the end of tho year. 
Undoubtedly the sevorM drubbing received by 
the German battle-cruisers, and the light 
cruisers and torpedo craft accompanying them, 
was one of the main causes for this. The 
result of the action, moreover, might have 
been more decisive had it not been for th<^ 
unfortunate shot which wrecked one of the 
Lion's food tanks and placed her out of action. 
It must have been obvious to tho Germans 
that this soH of raiding was much too risky 
to be profitable. That this was fully recog- 
nized seems to be borne out by tho removal, 
which was reported soon aftenvards, of Admiral 
von Ingenohl from liis command of the High 
Sea Fleet. A favourite of tho Kaiser, this 
officer took charge of the Fleet in January, 
1913, having previously been Commonder-in- 
Chief in China. Earlier still he had oegounaaded 


the Emperor’s yacht. His successor in the 
High Sea Fleet was Viee- Admiral von Pohl, 
who, ns Chi(5f of the Admiralty Staff, had 
signed the declaration of the waters around 
tho British Isles as a “ war zone ” as from 
February 18. 1916, and it may have been for 
the purpose of supervising th(^ actual carrying 
into effect of tlus policy that ho was placed in 
command of th#^ Fleet, Altljougli it was not 
so called, tho British eounterstroke to this 
attempt of Germany to “ starve England into 
submission ” by submarine warfare on merchant 
shipping took the shayio of a liloekade of the 
enemy’s territory, with the object, os far as 
possible, of ymwenting commodities of any 
kind from n^aijhing or leaving him. Tht‘so 
two blockades formed a substantial, if not the 
'main, part of the naval operations in the 
North Sea and adjacent waters during 1915. 

The control which the British Fleet main- 
tained in these waters was of a very effective 
character, and remarkably compbte. No single 
enemy ship, apart from submarines, was 
enabled to come within roach of the coasts of 
Great Britain, nor, so far os was known, did any 
succeed in breaking through the naval guard 
into the Atlantic. The measures taken soon 
after Lord Fisher’s return to office to declare 
the whole of the North Sea a military area, 
the reduction of navigation lights, the stop- 
page of fishing in certain localities, and tho 
closing of East Coast ports to trawlers of 
foreign registry, proved their worth in enaMing 
the Fleet under Sir John Jellicoe more efficiently 
to regulate traffic and to check hostile or sus- 
picious moveihentB. Journalists who visited 
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a naval base in the autumn of 1915, and 
boarded certain warships, were informed that 
the Grand Fleet was assisted day and night 
by 2,300 auxiliary craft, rnine-sweepers, patrol 
boats, and the like*. The constitution of this 
vast auxiliary organization lessened the strain 
upon the oAicers and men of the main fighting 
Fleet at tho same time that it strengthened 
their grij) upon tho enemy by the consistent 
watch on his outlets. As Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, the American author, wrote after his 
visit afloat in September, 1915, the “hardest 
part of the war for the Navy was the early 
days, wh('n tho Fleet was continually at sea 
looking for battle. Now, securely ready, it 
could steam out to action immediately the 
patrols, wliich are continually sweeping the 
North Sea, reported any signs of tho enemy.” 

Two losses of armed merchant cruisers wlutdi 
occurred early in 1915 illustrated thc^ arduous 
anti ptjrilous charoettir of patrol service in bad 
weather. On January 25 it. was ofiicially 
announced that the Viknor, formerly tli<* 
cruising yacht Viking, whitJh had been taken 
into the Navy and commissioned on Decem- 
ber 12 by Commander E. O. Hallantyne, ll.N., 
had been missing for some days, and must bt* 
acc<*f»ted as lost with all hands. Bodies and 
wreckage which were washed ashore o/i tlie 
north coast of Ireland indicated that the vesst'l 
had sunk in that locality, either on account of 
the rough weather which prevailed at the time, 
or probably by striking a mine after being 
carried out of her course. On Ftd)ruary 24 


it was oflicually stated that the Clan McNaugh- 
ton, formerly of tho Clan steamship line, 
wliich hod becjn coiiunissioned for patrol 
duties, htid been missing since February 3, 
and no furtlu'r news of her was received. 
Unsuccessful search was made, and wreck- 
age, supposed to be portions of the ship, was 
discovered, j)ointing to the probaliility that 
a mine hod destroyed the vijssel, although this 
eoidd not bo delinit(‘ly established. About 
500 offic(^rs and men perished in these two 
ships. The submarine also constituted a 
mena(^.e to tins patrol st^rvice, but whether due 
to the vigilance displayed, or because the efforts 
of tho “ U ’* boats were mainly directed to the 
atta(‘k on ciormnerce, the loss from tliis cause 
was comparatively negligible. The only ship 
reported sunk by submarine while engaged on 
patrol duty was the Bayano, armed merchant 
cruiser, whieJi was torpedoed at 5 a.m. on 
March 11 off Corsowell Point, in the Firth of 
Ulyde. About 200 of her crew, including Com- 
mander H. C. Carr, in coimnand, were lost, the 
vessel going down within four minuit'S of being 
struck. 

Three months later, on the morning 
of June 10, the British Navy lost its first 
torpedo boats to sunk in tho war, the cause 
being a submarine attack. It w^as oflicially 
announced that these boats. Nos. 10 and 12, 
were ojierating off the Enst Coast at the time, 
and only one submarine was mentioned. The 
survivors were 41 in number, the complement 
f)f each boat being ai>»>\it 35. Among those 



IN THE NORTH SEA. 
Manning a quiok-fiter during patrol work. 
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lost was Lieutenant. Kdward W. Bulte'l, R.N., 
the cominandor of No. 12. The torpedo boats 
belonged to a class of thirty-six, originally 
called “ coastal destroyers,** w’hich were built 
between 1906 and 1909. They were of 215 
terns displacjement, and Jiad a spml of 26 
knots with oil fuel. Although th('y were con- 
stantly at sea in all weathers, the torpcjdo 
boats of the British Navy wore practically 
inunune from mishaps, and during the first 
eighteen iiiontlis of the war Nos. 10 and 12 
were the only boats reported lost by enemy 
action. Most of them w^ere known to have 
been employed upon escort duties, and this 
absence of casuallif^s in transportation testified 
to the skill and efficiency of the servic(‘. Two 
othc'r torpedo mishaps wei*c also officially 
rt^ported in June. On the 20th the cruiser 
Itoxbui'gh, Captain B. M. Chambers, was 
struck by a torpedo from a submarine off the 
Kirth of Forth, but the damage was not serious, 
and the vessel steanu^d into port with no 
( -Jis Lialties. On the 30th th(? destroyi>r J^ightning 
was similarly damaged and reached harbour, 
but fourteen of her crew were missing after the 
occurrence'. The Lightning was one of the oldest 
class of British destroyc^rs, built in 1 894-6. 

'Ihe fighting which took place in the North 
Sea, as will be understood from what has Iw^n 
already said, was confined to small* affairs 
between outpost vessels, in which the British 
<-.n4.ft usually held their own, though not at 
times without loss. On May 1 there was a 
serit's of such affairs in the neighbourhood of 
the Galloper and North Hinder lightships. In 
the forenoon the destroyer Recruit, an ctld 
boat of 30-knot typo, built in 1896, W'os 
torpedoc^d and sunk by a submarine. Four 
officers and tw^^nty-one men wcjre savc^d by the 
trawler Daisy. About 3 p.m. two Gorman 
torpedo boats attacked a division of British 
patrol vessels, consisting of the Barbados, 
Lieutenant Sir James Domville, Bart., R.N. 
(eonunanding the division), Columbia, Miura, 
and Chirsit, under the command of Royal 
Naval * Reserve officers. The German boats 
approached the division from the westward, 
and began the action without hoisting their 
colours. After an engagement of a quarter of 
an hour the enemy broke off the fight. The 
Columbia was sunk by a torpedo, and of her 
crew of 17 only one man was saved. Lieutenant- 
Commander W. H. Hawthorn, R.N.R., who 
commanded her, was stated by the Admiralty 
to have displayed gallantry and good seaman; 


ship on many occasions. On the Gormans 
breaking off, the direction of their retreat wa.s 
communicated to a division of the Third 
Destroyer Flotilla, composed of tins Laforey, 
Ix)onida8, Lawford, and Lark, w^hich chased 
the enemy, overhauled them, and sunk both 
the torpedo boats after a running fight of about 
one hour. Two ^German oflicc'rs and 44 men 
were rescued, and there were no casualties on 
the British side. Small though these actions 
were in importance, they revealed the tra- 
ditional qualities of determination and devotion 
to duty of the British seamap. Sir James 
Domville, on being attacked by the German 
torpedo craft, commanded his division of weak 
fishing vessels with skill and gallantry. He 
rc'iuained at the wheel of his own boat after the 
skipper had been wounded, and personally 
worked the helm. The Admiralty announced 
that generally he handled bis ship in a sea- 
manlike manner under heavy fire, to avoid 
being torpedoed. On the other hand, there 
was afforded a further illustration of the 
callousness of Gorman methods in the treat- 
ment acicordod to the crew' of the trawler 
Columbia after she was sunk. A lieutenant 
and two men wore taken on board one of the 
German torpedo boats, and when the latter 
were afterw^ards sunk the Germans, on being 
askc'd w’luit had bec'ome of th(;se British seamen, 
said that they w'ere b(ilow% and time was short. 
In contrast to this action of the Gormans in 
leaving tlic'ir prisoiuTS to drown was the 
strenuous effort madi’s by the British seumoii 
to rescue thc^ir eiu'ini s ; 46 men of the 59 in 
the German boats w^ero Ka\ed, and Lieutenant 
Hartnoll, R.N., even went into the water 
lums(}1f to ros(;ue a German. 

Just as the German submarines during the 
month of June gave evidence of their activity 
by the torpedoing of the Roxburgh and Light- 
ning, BO in the following month the continued 
w'ork of British subrnarinc^s was again illus- 
trated. The only clash of arms in the North 
Hea during July was the sinking of a German 
destroyer of the “ G 196 ** class, on the 26th, 
by a British submarine under the command 
of Commander C. P. Talbot. The submarine 
was on patrol at the time off the enemy's coast, 
and although neither full particulars nor the 
number of the British submarine were published 
officially, the incident bore a resemblance to 
that nine months earlier, when Commander 
Max K. Horton sunk the German destroyer 
“S 116” off the Ems. Commander Talbot 
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COMMANDER G. P. TALBOT, 


Gommtnding a British submarine which sank a 
German destroyer in the North Sea, July 26. 1915- 

was afterwards awarded the D.S.O. for his 
achievement. He hod alri^ady been favourably 
mentioned in dispatches for his services in 
command of submarine “ E G ” for services 
in action with the enemy in the Heligoland 
Bight. 

In August there was a renewal of “ Hvoli- 
11088 ” on the part of the Germans in the 
North Sea, which mainly centred round tho 
doings of tho auxiliary cruiser Meteor. This 
vessel was formerly a Hamburg-Amcrika liner. 
During Jime she came into prominence as a 
commerce raider in the Baltic. Having bcMm 
equipped with mines, and the means to lay 
them, she “ broke through the British forces,” 
according to the German accomit, on the 
night of August 7. Next day she met the 
British armed patr^i vessel Ramsey, com- 
manded by Lieutenant H. Raby, R.N.R., 
which was sunk with the loss of half her crew 
of about a hundred, including tho commandeer. 
Tho Germans stated that they destroyed tho 
Ramsey “ after a splendid manmuvre,” and 
according to unofficial accounts this manoeuvre 
consisted in the Meteor disguising herself as an 
ordinary merchant ship, with masked guns 
and torpedo tubes, and flying Russian colours. 
The Meteor subsequently burned the Danish 
merchant vessel Jason, off Horn’s Reef, and 
later transferred the crew of that ship and the 
survivors from the Ramsey to a, Norwegian 
steamer. As regards her minelaying, activities, 
a wireless message from Germany to the Say- 
ville Station, U.S.A.| stated that she succeeded 



GommandinK the British cruiser Natal, destroyed 
by internal explosion on December 30, 1915. 

in reaching tho Orkne^ys and in laying a now 
field in that luaghbuurhood. Whether this was 
so or not, tho British destroyer Lynx had tlu^ 
misfortune to strike one of her iniiK^H on 
August 9, and was sunk with the loss of about 
seventy oilicers and inon, this total including 
Commander John F. H. Colo and Lioutenant 
Brian Thornbury, tho coiiuuatidor and first 
li(Mit(mant of tho vessel. Four other oincors 
and twenty -two men were saved. I’ho Lynx 
was a comparatively new destroyer, of the' 
”K” class, launched in 1913, and up to the 
time war began she had been serving in the 
Fourth Flotilla, attacht’td to the Homo Fleet. 
At length, on August 9, a stop vrm jiut to tho 
brief but exciting career of tho Meteor. A 
squadron of British auxiliary cruisers got on 
her traf;k, but the German commander, cunning 
to the last, was not going to risk a fight with 
superior force. Before the cruisers could over 
take his vessel, he blew her up by detonating 
her remaining mines, having first ordered the 
crew to take to the boats. They were only 
some fifteen miles from the German co^ist, and 
succeeded in making good their escape. Thus 
ended a romantic adventure of the kind which 
had been rather scarce ux3 to that time. It was 
thought at first that the Meteor started out on 
a similar mission to that of the Konigin Luise 
— also a Hamburg-Amerika liner — whioh 
attempted oh the first day of the war to get 
into the Thames estuary and strew a number of 
mines, but was caught and sunk off the Suffolk 
coast. Another and equally plausible theory 
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wiiM that she hoped to break through the North 
Sea guard and reach the trade routes to begin 
cenuneree raiding, as the Berlin had tried to do 
soriuj months earlier, but without avail, being 
driven to take refuge at Trondhjem, Whatever 
her object, however, the measure of success 
th<i Mi^teor attained under a dashing and 
ent.(^rpri8ing captain highly pleased the Oer- 
inans, and when the crew returned to Kiel 
they rt?C(‘ivod a great ovation, in which Prince 
Henry of Prussia took part. 

The British Fleet suffered another misf oi*t wife 
in the some week as t^e Meteor’s exploits 
occurred. This was the torpedoing of the 
auxiliary cruiser India off the island of Helle- 
voer, near Bodd, at the entrance to the West 
Fiord, Norway. Commander W. G. A. Ken- 
nedy, with 21 other ofiicers and 120 men 
of the ship were saved, but 10 ofiicers and 
1 50 men lost their lives. In attacking the India 
at the spot at which she was torpedoed, about 
two and a quarter miles from land, the German 
submarine violated international law, and the 
Norwegian Government sent a protest to 
Berlin on account of this disregard of neutral 
rights in connexion with what had always 
been maintained to be Norwegian territorial 
waters. 

In the last iTour months of 1915 there were 


fewer events of martial significance to record 
in connexion with affairs in fht> North Sea. 
The stranding and loss of the cruiser Argyll, 
on October 28, emphasized afresh the perils t<» 
which the seamen arc constantly liable apart 
from those connected with the a(!tion of thf- 
enemy. Thc^ Argyll, under the command of 
Captain J. C. Tancrc^d, grounded off the east 
coast of Scotland, and became a total wreck, 
but fortunately her crew were saved. More 
deplorable, on account of the sacrifice of life 
involved, was the blowing up of the cruiser 
Natal on December ,30, by an internal explosion. 
The vessel was in harbour at the time, and 
Captain E. P. C. Back, Commander Johq 
Hutchings, 28 other officers, and 380 men were 
killed or drowned. 

We may now turn to a very important and 
highly interesting phase of the Navy’s work 
in Home waters during 1915, the support given* 
to the Army o|>erating in the region of the 
Belgian coast. The early work of the naval 
flotilla under Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. 
Hood has already been described (Vol. HJ., 
p. 154). After the bombardment of Zeebrugge 
on November 23» 1915» other bombardments 
followed at frequent intervals.. On December 1 > 
airmen cooperated in an attack on Zeebrugge. 
On the 10th the Qerinans adihitted that British 
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wantliips had opposed an advance attempted, 
in the region of Nieuport. On the 16th the 
monitor squadron, repaired and refitted after its 
arduous and hazardous work during October and 
November, w-as back off the coast bombarding 
W(*stende. The opening of the new yc'ar saw 
"no slackening of the naval efforts, and the 
airmen from the Dunkirk station especially 
distinguished themselves. Their cooperation 
took the shape of spotting the fall of the shells 
from the warships, and also of bomb attacks on 
objects of military importance. On February 
12 and 16 an unprecedentcid strokes wtis de- 
livered on submarine bases, railway stations, 
gun positions, and military objo(;ts in the 
Bruges-Ostend-Zeebruggo district, w'h(*n 34 and 
48 aeroplanes respect ivtjly made attacks under 
the direction of Wing-(^onunander C. R. Samson, 
assisted by Wing-Coirunander A. M. Longmore 
and Squadron-Commanders J. C. Porte, T. T. 
Courtney, and C. F. Kathborne. Never before 
had so many m^K^hines bc‘en , employed logc'ther 
for an attack of the kind, and as a spectacle this 
arrival of clouds of aircraft over the enemy’s 
positions was a brilliant and dramatic one. 
There were several air attacks on a smaller 
scale against the Mole at Zeebrugg(s submarine 


works at Hoboken, near Antwerp, and the like. 
Operations by the warships were also continued 
as occasion demanded. On April ? soiue 
Gc^rman minelayers, whilst endeavouring to 
extend the minefields off Zeebrugge, were 
roportfd to have boon fired upon and driven 
into port. A month later, on May 7, the first 
loss of a naval vessel off the Belgian coast 
occurred when the destroyer Maori, Com- 
mander B. W. Barrow, was struck by a mine 
and found(*rod. The crew took to their boats 
as the destroyer was sinking. Her sister-ship, 
the Onsader, Lieutenant-Cominaridor T. K. 
Maxwcill, was in (jompany, and lowered her 
boats to assist in picking up the Maori’s crew, 
but before this could be done the Germans 
opened fire l orn shore batteries, and the 
Crusader, after being imder fin? for one hour 
»ind a half, had to leave her boats and retire. 
In all, seven officers and 88 men were taken 
prisoners into Zeebrugge. 

In April, 1915, Rear-Admiral Hood was 
suc<!e<ded as Admiral Commanding the Dover 
Patrol by VitJe -Admiral R. H. S. Bacon. Under 
the new commander, the vessels in this force 
^’cre destined to play a prominent part in the 
.Allied n(ivM.ne(» on land ^\hieh developed in 
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OFF THE BELGIAN COAST. 
The ((un turret in a British monitor. 


S<‘|)tf*!riber and OctdlxT. On th<‘ evening <»f 
August 22 Vic(‘-AdTuiral Baeon left Kngland 
with a forc(' of no less tlian 80 vessels, in 
t his t otal were incltided several new monitors, 
th(» existence of which in use in horiK^ wafers 
officially reveahnl for ih(' first time. One 
grouf) was named the Lord Clive, Sir John 
Moorf‘, PriiKie Rupert, (h^iieral Oraiifurd, jMar- 
shal Ney, and Prince Kugene, and besides this 
class with soldier names t here were others with 
11 umbers like the M 25. There were also 
triiulers and drifters, for mini'-sweeping and 
other duties, and a new class of “fleet in(*s- 
sengers,” understood to be fast motor-boats.*. 
With this strangely-assorted force, organized 
and equipped since war broke out, attacks witli 
iinj)orta.nt results werc^ made on six occasions, 
and on eight other days bombardments, on a 
smaller scale, of fortified positions took plocie. 
The damagt* inflicted on the enemy was known 
to have included the sinking of one torpedo- 
boat, two submarines, and one large dredger, 
the total destruction of three military factories 
and damage to a fourth, extensive damage to 
the locks at Zeebrugge and the destruction of 
13 guns of large calibriN in addition to the 
destruction of two ammunition depots and 
several military storeho\ises, observation sta- 
tions and signalling posts, damage to wharves, 
moles, and other secondary places. The per- 
sonnel of Vice-Admiral Bacon’s command was 
made up largely of officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, whose fleet training had necessarily 
been scant, and by men whose work in life had 


previously been that of dcc*p sea fisliormcn, 
but the manner in which all overcame tho 
difficulties attendant on tho cruising in company 
by day and night under war conditions of such 
a large fl(?ct >vas highly commended by tho 
Admiral, and the results, he said, showed how 
deeply sea adaptability is ingrained in the sea- 
faring race of these islands. Three vesstds, the 
armcHl ymdit Sanda, drifter (Ireaf Heart, and 
II line* -sweeper Brighton were lo.st in tho 

op<'rations, and the casualties were 34 kilii'd and 
24 woLUidc'd, which were ]iro 2 )ortionatf'ly small 
considering how the shij>s were constantly 
exposed to gunfire, aircraft, mines, and sub- 
marines off an enemy’s coast . 

The iintiiro of the work performed by the 
Navy in the North Sea in 1915 was valuable 
and effc'ctive. Except on the Belgian coafet, it 
did not include' any offensive operations, and 
it was raihcT of a usc'ful and laborious eharac- 
ter. Rcfc'rence has already been mode to ihi' 
cx])ansion of the to me(*t the heavy colls 

upon it. Not only drifters and trawlers for 
mine-sweeping, armed yachts and other vessels 
for patrol duties, motor-boats for dispatch 
carrying and the like, but many entirely new 
vessels of novel design were introduced. 
Indeed, thro\ighout the year tlu^ Fleet w^aa 
being increased considerably in numlx^rs and, 
even to a larger extent, in material strength. 
In addition to tho vessels under construction 
when war broke out, which were comph ted 
and passed into service under Sir John Jellicoe, 
there was a vast fleet of new ships laid down 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF A TORPEDOED TRANSPORT. 
Sinking of the French liner Carthage by a German submarine off Cape Helles. 


Htnco the war. Not all these additional ships, 
of course, joined the naval force in the North 
Sea, but it must have been duo to the general 
augmentation of the Fleet there that the large 
demand upon what Mr. Churchill called the 
“ surplus ships *’ for the undertaking at the 
Dardanelles could be met without the strain 
which would otherwise have been caused 
being felt. 

The work accomplished by the destroyers in 
the North Sea w'as beyond all praise. Under con- 
ditions of exceptional severity and extreme 
discomfort, they performed tlieir allotted tasks 
with success. To them hill tlie protection of 
the trawlers and drifters sweojnng constantly 
for mines, or employed upon outpost duty, and 
the immunity from mishap of the big ships of 
the Grand Fleet during their periodical cruises 
and Bwoc?ps tlirough the North Sea was also a 
tribute to the vigilance of the torpedo cr^t ip» 
attendance. The work of all those craft, too, 
which come under the generic term of 
“ auxiliaries ** has received commendation 
which was well deserved. In “ The Fringes 
of the Fleet,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling wTot<^ : 

Words of command may have (hanged a little, the 
tools are certainly more complex, hut the spirit of the new 
crews who come to the old job is utterly unchanged. It 
is the same fierce, hard diving, heavy-handed, very cunning 
service out of which the Navy as wo know it to-day was 
born. It is called indifferently the 'I’rawler and Auxiliary 
Fleet. It is chiefly composodi of fishermen, but it takes 
in everyone who may have maritime tastes — from 
retired admirals to the* son of the sea-cook. It exists 
for the benefit of the traffic and the annoyanoe of the 
enemy. Its doing.s are recorded by flags stuek into 
charts ; its casualties are buried in obscure comers of 
tVie newspapers. The Qrand Fleet knows it slightly; 
the « restless light cruisers who chaperon it from the 
background are more intimate ; the destroyers working 
off unlighted coasts over unmarked shoals'" come, as you 
might ssy, m direct contact with it; the submarine 
alternately pxaiaes and — sinoe one periscope is very 


like another — curses its activities ; but the steady 
procession of traffic in home waters, liner and tramp, 
six every sixty minutes, bles.ses it altogether. 

As to the spirit of the men, in spite of the 
hardships they endured and the grey dulness 
of their lives in waiting and watching for an 
enemy who remained sheltered behind the 
protection of his fortified bases, the Archbishop 
of York bore striking testimony in describing 
in The Times on July 28, 1915, his ten days’ 
visit to the Fleet. Said Dr. Lang: “Their 
one longing is to meet the German ships and 
sink them ; and yet month after month the; 
German ships decline the challenge. . . . 
Officers and men have all the responsibilities 
of war without the thrill and excitement of 
battle. Day by day they have to be ready 
for action. Leave is almost impossible. . . . 
Yot in spite of all they are full of cheerfulness. 
Every captain had the some wd!td — ^notliing 
could be better thaji tho spirit of the whole 
crow.” 

In December, 1914, Admiral von Tirpitz 
proclaimed, in an interview with an American 
journalist, the intention of Germany, to em- 
ploy submarines as a weapon against British 
merchant vessels. What would America say, 
he asked, if Germany were to declare a sub- 
marine war against all hostile merchant 
vessels ? Asked by the interviewer if he was 
considering such measures, the Admiral re- 
plied : “ Why not ? England wishes to starve 
us : we might play the same game and encircle 
England, torpedoing every British ship, every 
ship belonging to the Allies that approached 
any British or Scottish port, and thereby cut 
off the greater part of Eng^d*s food supply.” 
The threat thus reyeided was accepted wkh 
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enthusiasm in Germany, and it was eventually 
formulated in the shape of a “warning to 
peaceful shipping,’* published in tho Imperial 
Gazette on February 2, 1915, and of a de- 
claration of the waters around Great Britain 
and Ireland as a “ war zone,” published 
in the same journal on February 4. In 
tho one case, merchant ships were urgently 
warned against approaching British ports, 
since the Gennan Navy was to act with ^il thc‘ 
military moans at its disposal against the 
transports wiiich were about to convey to 
France large numbers of troops and great 
quantities of war material, and the traders 
“may be confused with ships serving warlike 
purposes.” In the other case, Vice-Admiral 
von Pohl issued a long statement charging the 
Allies, and ospeeially Great Britain, with 
illegal acts and violations of intf;mational law, 
which it was asserted had b(jon tlio real cause 
oi the Gorman proclamation. ♦ 

The motives which led tho Gehnans to lulopt 
a policy of submarine war on merchant shipjang 
wore probably many-sidc'cl. Ixjaving out of 
accoimt hero its political aspects, and tlu» 

♦ ’I'ho text of this proclariiiition will bo found in Vol. V., 
p. 270. 


moral effect which may have been hoped for 
from the extension of “ frightfulness ” from 
land to sea w^arfure, the situation from the naval 
point of view was clearly defined. Each suc- 
cessive effort by which the Germans had 
sought to nullify tho effect of the supremacy 
possessed by the British Fleet hod failed. They 
had tirst tried mine-laying on an extensive 
scale, using mercantile ships under neutral 
colours and similar wiles for the purpose. 
This was counteracted by the cx])ansion of 
tho mine -sweeping flotillas, and the battle in 
the Heligoland Bight was a salutary blow to 
the torpedo cruft which had made a few 
dashes into tho North Sea and attacked the 
fishing fleets. "I'hen thc< submarine assaults 
upon tho Grand Flec*t and its attendant vessels 
had attaint'd hut a small result, a f(?w old 
cruisers being the principal \’ictimR of tliis 
form of tho war of attrition which had for its 
object tlie whittling down of our sea strength. 
There followed the cruist'r raids upon the 
East Coast, but after two safo expeditions of 
this kind to Yarmouth and Scarborough a 
third ended disjistrously for the raiders w’heii 
they were brought to action by Sir David 
Beatty off the Dogger Bank on January 24, 



OFF THE ENEMY'S COAST. 

A torpedo-boat doitroyer'a crew reeting. 
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1915. l^inaiiy, tnens me aw^ttUK uu wh> 
trade routes in the outer oceans, which, by 
careful preparation in peace, combined with 
the skill of enterprising captains like von 
Muller, of the Kniden, had taken its com- 
paratively small toll of merchant shipping. 
The battle off the Falklands, however, destroyed 
the backbone of this undertaking, and it was 
only a few weeks b(‘fore the scattiwd rein- 
Hants of G(‘rinany’s cruiser force abroad wen* 
rounded up or sought refuge in neutral ports. 

The (German Navy had thus to cast about 
for a fresh weapon to strike at England, and its 
choi(‘e fell upon, or maybe there was chosen fo« 
it by outside authorities, a submarine war nn 
commenje. In petuje time, opinion had been 
divided as to wht'lher the submarine would 
come to be used in this fasliion, but in the 
main it agreed with the view exjm^ssed by 
Lord Sydenham, in a letter to The Timea on 
July 14, 1914 — only three* wrelcs before war 

broke out — as follows : 

Capture of vessels at sea is an olil ri;:ht nt war. llu* 
right to kill unresisting n()n-eoinl>atmits, engageil in 
peaceful avocations, has neNor been reeogni/ed. 'I he 
submarine cannot capture and must destroy, 1 d<» not 
believe that the hcntiinent of the world in the twentieth 
<*cntury would tolerate for a inoiiicnl proceedings whicJi 
have hitherto been associated only with piracy in its 
blackest form. 

Ill the int-orvnl bctw’etui the dc'elaration ol 
war and the introduction of the so-called 
submarine blockade on February 18, 1915, 
there had betm tentative attat^ks on a fi'w 
merchant ships by Clerrnan submarint*s in ih(» 
North Sea and English Channel, On Octo- 
ber 20, 1914, the steamer Glitra was stopyit^d 
by U17, licr crow ordered into the boats, and 
then destroyed, and a month later the steamers 
Malachite and Prime w^erc stopjied off Havre by 
U21 and similarly treat-ed, although in their 
case the gun of the submarine w'as used to 
destroy them. The Prime did not sink at once, 
as the Admiralty reported her still afloat next 
day, but on firo, the ‘submarine having 
apparently to make off before completing its 
task, possibly because the sound of firing 
brought help to the vessel. This case may have 
convinced the German authorities that gun 
attack w'as not sufflciently decisive. On Octo- 
ber 26, 1914, one of their submarines had, 
without warning, fired a torpedo into the 
passenger steamer Amiral Ganteaumo, on 
passage from Ostend to Havre with 2,000 
unarmed Belgian refugees on board, including 
women and children. Had it not been for the 
timely aid of another steamer, whose master 
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promptly placed her alongside the stricken 
vessel, this outrage would hav(' been as great, 
so far as the sacrifice of innocent life w’os con- 
c?€5rni*cl, as the Lusitania case. As it was, it 
called forth .expri'Bsions of hom)r throughoul 
the civilized world, and the Cerinans could not, 
therefore, have been ignorant of the g('ni*ra! 
feeling in regard to such attacks on merchant 
ships. On flanuary 21 the st(‘amcr Ourward 
was stopped off the Dutch coast by and 
lua* i!rew ordered to the boats, after whic*.h the 
viMsel wtis blown up by bombs placed in the 
cngin('-rooin, with time-fuses — a more effective 
method of destruction than gunfire. 

Thesis early instances of sulunarino attack 
upon merchant ships served to illustrate the* 
possibilitii's of siic.h warfare to the (lernuins, and 
the attempt against th<* Ainiral Oanteauine, the 
wor-t form of attack, elicited the opinions of 
neutrals on the subject, llcfore the blockade 
came into forc’i*, to<j, then* was affonkul an 
t^xampk* of tlic s[)int in wiuyh it was to In^ met 
by the merchant s(‘amen upon whom it waw 
dirocted. Tht3 British st(*am('r Ljw'rtc's, ('af)taiii 
W. H rr(»p<irt, a vessel of 4,541 tons, bekaiging 
to the Ocean Steamship Oompany* was sighted 
hy a (Sermaii submarine on February 10 off the 
Dutch coast and <»rd<T<*d t(* stop. 'Phe captain 
ignored the signal, raing for full speed, and 
steered a zig/.ag e-ourst*. 'Phe submarine ehast'd 
his vess€*l oil the surface and, failing to get int«» 
a position for discharging a torped(», of)eiu*d 
fire from a gun. ^I’he J..aertes w'as worked up 
to 10 knots by the? c*fforts of lier engine-room 
eomplemcTit, and for an hour the subnuyint* 
tried vainly to ov«*rtake la*!*, shelling the vessel 
all the time. Sh<» al.'^o muuaged to get off' a 
torpedo, which passed a f<*w yards a,st(?rii. At 
length, wluMi she was only about 500 yardgi 
away, the submarine dived and made off*. As 
a mark of appreeiatiou “for his gallant and 
.spirited conduct in <?ommand of his unarmed 
shi]) when exposed to attack by th(? gunfire and 
'yorpedo of a (lerman submarine,” CUiptain 
•Propert w^as given a eoininissiun as temporary 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve?, and on 
March 5, 1915, was received by t he? King, when 
his Majesty handed him the DistinguisluHl 
Service Cross. The? Admiralty also presented 
a gold watcli to each officer, and a grant of £3 
to ©very member c>f the crew of the Laertes. 

When at length the submarine “ blockade ” 
opened it was not carried into effect with any 
sort of uniformity. According apparently to 
the character of the submarine commander 


there wore various degrees of severity, though 
all were more or leas callous of human life. No 
attempt ww made to (;aTTy out the procedure 
laid down by international law of detaining, 
visiting, and searching merchant ships before 
capture, and of taking them into port for trial 
in the j)rize courts. On the contrary, the 
primary aim and object, was destruction, even 
though this involved the death of or risk to 
many hundreds of innoet'iit nim-combatants. 

i r 

1 


i 



SUBMARINE F13. 

The vessel ran aground on the Danish Island of 
Saltholm, and was shelled by a German destroyer. 
Fifteen of her crew of thirty were killed. 

A f<*w' crises will illustrate the vfUMous melhotls 
aclo])tcd by the “IT ” boats. 

Some of the very worst erim(\s of tin? sub- 
mariru* raiders wt're those in wduch attacks 
were made by torpedo without w'arning of any 
kind or witli insufficient notice to enable those 
on board to take to the boats. The Lusitania 
case, already dealt with in an earlier chapter, 
was the one which, from the huge loss of life, 
most shockt»d the world. It will remain for all 
ages an indelibh? stain on the German Navy. 
Equally callous, though the casualty list was 
not so high, were the circiunstances attending 
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the sinking of the Klder Dempster liner Falaba 
on March 28, 1915, to the south of St. George’s 
Channel. The German submarine U28 gwe her 
people five minutes to take to their boats, but 
before, this period had elapsed a torpedo was fired 
at point-blank range — ^not more than a hundred 
yards or so— and as a result 101 lives were lost 
of the 237 persons on board. The submarine’s 
crow jeered at the helfdess situation of the 
people in the water, including women and 
children, and it was declared in evidence at the 



official inquiry by Lord Mersey afterwards that 
many victims might have been saved by the 
Germans merely by the latter stooping down 
and reacliing out their hands to them in the 
water. As Bho\^'ing the utter disregard of the 
laws of humanity by the “ U ” boats in their 
campaign, the sinking of a Belgian relief ship 
may be mentioned, in spite of her being given 
H “ safe conduct ” permit by the German 
Ministt^r at The Hague. On April 10, 1915, the 
Harpalyce, a four-masted steamer of 5,940 tons, 
was on her way from Rotterdam to Norfolk, 
U.S.A., in ballast. She flew a large white flag 
bearing tlu^ words. “ Commission for Belgian 
Relief Jii very largo letters, visible for eight 
miles, end the inscription was also painted in 
large ciharocters on the si dew of the vessel. 
When off the North Hinder lightship she wfis 
torpedof^d without any warning, and sank 
before the boats (‘oiiid b(‘ lowcTC'd, 17 of her 
crew of 44 losing their lives. 

As some of the larger submarine boais were 
completed, the Germans resorted more to the 
use of the gun in enforcing their so-called 
blockad(‘. They probably found this coimj(> 
more economical, as the number of torpe^does 
carried in each boat is limited, and except 
under favourable conditions these weapons 
are, perliaps, not so H(‘curate as guns. Tor- 
pedoes, moreover, are (mostly missiles, some of 
those of the smallest calibre absorbing about 
£500 each. 1 1 was ch aracteristic of the Germans 
that tlu^y cndeavoiured to get the most out of 



BRITISH SUBMARINE AND GREW IN THE ^LTIG. 
Top picture : The vessel euttiog Us way through the brekeo lee. 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE AND CREW IN THE BALTIC. 


them, however, for ou April 13, 11)15, the 
French Ministry of Marint^ ass(?rt(*d that, 
contrary to Article 1 of the Hagoo Conveption, 
which forbids tho use of torpedoes which do 
not become Imrmless after they have missed 
their mark, examination of torpedoes from 
(h^rmaii submarines which were found in tlie 
English Channel proved that their immersion 
apparatus liad boon systematically jammed^ 
so as to turn the torpt^do into a floating mine. 
Many thrilling stories filU^d the newspapers, 
during the time the “blockade” was at its 
lieight, of submarines attacking ships with their 
and of tho stubborn and heroic rosistancii 
and general coohu^ss under lire displayed by 
the merchant seamen. A typical occurrence 
of this kind was tho <'X}>eriorce of tho steam- 
ship Vosges, Captain J. R. Oreen, ot the Moss 
Line. While on passage from Bordeaux to 
Liv^r[>ool, this vessel was sighted on March 27, 
1916, by a German submarine off the western 
entrance to the English Channel, about 60 miles 
west of Trevose Head. “I had always made 
up my*mind,” said Captain Green lifterwards, 
** to make a fight of it in such an emergency, 
and I ordered all steam up in order to get 
away. I turned my stem to the enemy, and 
then ensued a duel of skill. F^led of using his 
^ torpedo, the submarine manesuvred to bring 


his gun into action, and his sujMTior speed, 
despite the* fact that we wen^ making oNcr 
14 knots, enabled him to do so." For an hour 
and a half, with the sulanarine ever getting 
nearer, this unf'(|ual corn))»t was mnintained. 
Tli(' bridge of tlie steamer and her funnel v^ere 
both riddled with shell, anti the engine-room 
was also pit^rtitnl, tlu' chit‘f engineer being 
killed whilst exhorting his men to further 
efforts. The submarine, baffled by the deter- 
niiiialioi) of the British seamen not to give in, 
then gave up the chase and sht?ered off, but the 
Vosges was so severely damaged that she 
sank about two hours later, a patrol yacht 
fortunately arriving in time to take off the 
survivors. “ I w^ish,” said Cajitnin Green, “ I 
had had a gun. If I had, there would now be 
one enemy submarine less. Wo have one satis- 
faction, and that is that the Gorman did not 
see us sink.” King Gefirge, it was announced 
on April 10, had awarded him tho Distin- 
guished SiTvice Cross, and the Admiralty 
granted him a temporary coimnission as 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. As in 
the case of the Laertes, gold wat ^hes wore pre- 
sented to the offleers and £3 to each of the 
crew. 

A third form of attack was that by aircraft. 
This had very unsatisfactory results from the 
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German point of view, as no vessel was re- 
ported to have been destroyed by aeroj^lane®, 
although several attempts by tneee machines 
wore mode. Many vessels of neiitraf countries, 
of course, suffcjnjd during the blockade, and 
among those damaged from the air was an 
American steamer, the Cushing, which wa^< 
assaulted on April 28, about midway between 
Flushing and the North F oreland. Tlio fact that 
tho ship hod her name painted on both sides 
in letters C feet high, and that she was flying 
the American flag, did not safe^guard her from 
the attentions of the aiiroplane, and two 
bombs werci dropped, but only slight damage 
was caused. A much more successful and 
geiKual mode of attack was that dc‘Scribod in 
the case of the Durward, of placing bombs in 
tho (jngine -rooms of steamers. 1 besides being 
mf)re economical from the German stand- 
point, this procedure was more humane, sinc(‘ 
the time^ taken for tho ** U ” boats* crews t() 
reaeli the vessels and fix the explosives also 
alk)wed tho merchant seamen op[)ortunity to 
(‘.s(;ape in their boats. Y(*t another nathod, 
adopttxl very largely in case of eargtirs of 
w’ood pulp from Scandinavia and tiu* like*, 
was for tlie Gennaiis to s('t fin' to ships and 
leav'c* them buniing hulks, dangerous to tiu* 
navigation of friend and for alike*. 

This review would be incomplete without 
niference to th(» one bright feature of tla* 
“blockade" on the Geniian side - tho eond)iiia- 
tion of adherence to duty with humanity 
tow’ards those whom tlay W(*re ordered to 
attack w’liich marked the conduct of certain 
of the German submarine (*omniand<'rs. The 
name of Otto VVeddigen at once springs to 
mind in this coniuxitai. In command of 
U29. this officer figured in varioui** t»j)isodes 
of tho blockade in Marcli, 19 1.'). On the lltb 
he attacked and sank tlu' st(*amer .Aden-won, 
off the rasquets, and so (umsideratt* wort? his 
methods that in this and othc‘r exploits he 
earned for hiinsc‘lf tlie nicknuine of “ tlu* pt lite 
pirate.’* He* gave the enwv of the stc*ttiner 
ton minutes to launch their boats, observing, 

We wish no liv(?s to be lost.*’ Ho noticed 
that one seaman hdl into the water, and there- 
upon sent a suit of dry clothes for him At the 
same time he infonru*d the master of the 
vessel how' sorry he w'as to have to destroy 
his ship. Later on, he stopped and destroyed 
the French steamer Augu.«te Conseil, off the 
Start, and in taking leave of thf' vessel’s crews 
Ir^ asked them to “give "his compliments to 


Ijord Ohur(?hill.” Tw'o or three months later, 
when the “ LJ ” boats sought to ci’cate a f resh im- 
pression by attacks r)n the fishing flwts, and 
\vhcn many fishermen w'cro brutally done to 
death without being given a chanc»» for their 
lives, a wc'lc.ome cxcjeption to the general 
practi<*e occurred when the commander of on(3 
submarine allow'cd the crew of a trawler he 
attnek('d to get avvay in their boat. “ We arc 
not Prussians,” In* declared to the skipjjer; 
“ it is only the Prussians w’ho would let you 
drown.” 

Among the odd (*v(»nts which marked the 
“ blcMikade,” ore of the most dramatic was the 



“THE POLITE PIRATE.” 

Otto Weddi($en, who commanded the U29, which 
li|$ured in various episodes of the blockade in 
March, 1915. 

bombardment of the town'-- of I’arton, Harring- 
ton, and Whitehav(*ii on Augitst 16. This was 
rather a clever (*xploit tai the part of tlu* 
snbinariiu* commander wlu) carried it out, and 
on this account w’as eoiispiciunis in comparison 
with otJicr in(jide?its, for in spite of the gloating 
joy whicli charactcrizcjd the Gorman new’spapers 
in referring to the submarines’ work, there was 
no great amount of skill demanded to destroy 
harmless merchant ships, or lay in w'ait to hit a 
hiigcj liner with a torpc'do at short range. The 
shelling of these Cumberland towns, however. 
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liad an historic interest as well, for it was here 
that Paul Jones, the American seaman, carried 
out his raid during the War of Independence 
in April, 1778. He sailed from Brest in com* 
mand of the sloop Kanger, and apjx^aring oft 
Whitehaven, siurpriscd the garrison and landed. 
Reaching -the half -ruined battery supposed to 
be able to defend the harbour, he s)>ikcd its 
old guns and captun^d tlie pensioners wdio 
manned them. He ordt^red the 300 ships in 
harbour to be set on fire, but before this could be 
done, the alarm was raised and he beat a 
hurried retreat. Thus the German commander 
who turned up off the same coast showed his 
acquaintance with British naval history. He 



BRITISH SUBMARINE COMMANDERS. 
Commander Max Horton (marked, with a cross). 

shelled the throe towns mentioned for about an 
hour, but no matorial damage w*ia done beyond 
that caused by a few shells which hit the 
railway embankment north of Parton and 
delayed traffic for a short time. Some fires 
were also caused, but there were no casualties. 

It will have been gathered that the* Gormans 
were not allowed to have things entirely their 
own way, so far as the merchant seamen were 
concerned. ^ The manner in which the British 
crews met the new menace vras magnificent, 
and shed lustre on the already high traditions 
of their service. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Navy League on March 24, 1915, Lord Syden- 
ham said that ** Sea-power did not begin and" 
end with ships of war. One of the most start- 


ling features of this war was the employment 
of the general maritime resources of the country, 
and the seafaring population drawn upon for 
dangerous duties hod shown great heroism. 
Merchant captains showed no dread of German 
pirates, and were looming how to deal with 
them.**. From King G(5orge doum wards there 
was natural appreciation expressed of the work 
of the merchant service in this connexion. His 
Majesty graciousl}' accepted in August, 1916, 
a copy of the amiual report of the Merchant 
Service Guild, and in so doing said ho realized 
what magnificent work had been done by the 
brave offi(x*rs and enms of his merchant service 
dining the months of war. On February 28 
the first cose of a merchant vessel turning the 
tables on a submarine occurn^d in the English 
Channel. Tho Thordis, a small coasting 
streamer of 501 tons, was on her way from Blyth 
to riymouth with coal wlien she sighted a 
submarine’s periscope off B(ux(;liy Head. Tin* 
master, John W. Boll, ordered his little crew 
of twelve on dock in cast* of an (*mergency, 
and the submarine was obstTNt'd to cross the 
bow of tho collier to the j)oH side, where a 
position WHS taken uj) thirty to forty yards 
off. Then the wake of a torf)odo was noticed, 
but in the swell which j)revailed at the time it ^ 
missed. Captain Bell then determined to gi> 
for his assailant. He put his hehu hard over 
t-o starboard, and ran over the periscope, which 
was tom away against the side of the collier, 
a Clash and crunch being fiJt at the same time 
under the keijl qf the ship. No trace of the 
submarine was seen afterwards, but oil was 
observed Boating on tho water. On being dry- 
dqck$(},.at Plymouth, the Admiralty aimounced 
that the injuries to tho keel and propeller of the 
Thordis confirmed the evidence that the vessel 
rammed and in all probability sank a German 
submarine after tho latter had fired a torpedo 
at her. For this feat Captain Bell and his crow 
earned the prizes of £500 offered by the Syren 
and Shipping newspaper and other private 
donors to the first British merchant steamer to 
sink an enemy submarine, and the captain’s 
share was publicly presented to him by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House on 
April 12, 1915. 

It was not, however, left to the merchant 
service to fight the submarine raiders, but the 
Royal Navy put into execution counter- 
measures which met with great success. 
Naturally, the character and scope of these wera 
not divulged, but that they accomplished their 
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A German submarine shetlmK and obasing a Danish steamer while on a voyage to Iceland 



The eteener managed to eseepe, and afterwards the orew reeoued several Ruosian sailort whoae vesael 
had been ennk by the eame submarine, whieh hod abandoned the snn4vors to the mercy of the sea> 
THE GERMAN SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MERCHANTMEN. 
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purpoHe was clear not only by th(s failure of the 
Germans to “ blockade ” Gnmi Britain, hut by 
the manner in which thc^y found it exfff'dient, 
after six months’ trial, to accede to American 
requests to abate the virulence of their warfare 
against non-combatants. About this time, 
joumalkts who were permitted tc» visit th(' 
( Irand Fleet were shown a map marking points 
where German submarines had been sight c^d. 
and the results of the attacks on tluun classified 
under “ (Captured,” “ Su])poscd Sunk," and 
“ Sunk." When asked how tluwc boats wen* 
caught, the ofl[ic(*rs replied, " Sometimes by 
ramming, sometimes by gunfire, sometimes by 
<^xplosive8, and in many other ways which we 
do not tell." During th(* first ten days of 
iVIiirch tv\t» submarines, TH and U12, w<‘iv 
sunk by British destroyers ofT Dover and the 
Firth of Forth ri'spectively. and U29 fGoin- 
luander Wc'ddigen’s boat) by anoth(‘r warship, 
but after this the Admiralty decid(‘d nut to 
issue particulars of su(?h losses inflicted on the 
enemy. On August 26, 1915, whim S(|umlron- 
(Vimuiander A, W. Bigsworth was successful in 
d(»Htroyiiig, slngJc'liandi'd, a sulmiarine ))y 
bombs from his a(*ro{)laiie off Ostend, this 
incident wak rcv(*al(*d, with tlie following 
explanation ; 

It is not tlio priich'oo of thi* Admiralty to tHihlish 
MtHtomejitN I'of^ardiiig tlu* Josm*:^ ot (xoniian Hubmarinrs, 
important though they Iuin'c been, in cuhch where the 
enemy have no other source's eif inforniation os to tho 



LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GOODHART. 

time and place at wlueh those losses hav’c oecurrod. I 
tlio caso referred to above, however, tlie brilliant feat < 
Squadron -Commander Jiigsworth was performed in th 
immediate neighbourhood of the eoasi in oeeupalion ( 
the enemy, and tht> position of the sunken subiimrm 
lias boon loeatod by n (jerman destroyer. 

The mystery attaidiing to the mniiber of 
German submarines accounted for inspired a 
good deal of ppeoiilation at this time. Thus an 
American journal stated on September 2.*l 
that it was positively known that (57 had }>een 
Kimk since? May, 5, 28 of these being of th(» 
newest and latest eonsiruc^tion. Jn answer to 
a question on this matter, Mr. Balfour stated in 
Parlj^ment on September 80 that an inevitable 
margin of doubt attached to any attempt to 
estimate the numbers of enemy submarines 
destroyed, because a submarine was not like an 
ordinary vessel, and there was every gradation 
fj’om absolute certainty tlirough practical 
insurance down to faint possibility. *Facte like 
these were not fitted for statistical statement. 
Although, therefore, the British people could not 
have their very natural curiosity satisfied on 
this interesting point, the effect of this and 
otlior authoritative pronouncements was to show 
that, as Lord Selbome said, the Navy had the 
submarine menace well in hand. 

In addition, to the .attitude adopted towards 
the German campaign by the Royal Navy and 
the Mercantile Marine, a third stand was made 
in the region of diplomacy. As a measure of 
reprisal for thi wanton and illegal attacks on 
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SQUADRON-COMMANDBR BIGSWORTH. 

In the uniform of a Lieutenant, R.N. 

shipping, Mr. As(|uitlj on Murcli 1 in 

the House of Coiiiuions cerUuii riKnisiiros 
wJiieh \u*re to })e iidopted in rcfily to what he 
described us the “ organized eampaign of piracy 
and jiillage ” nndertak(*n by tlie enemy. 
lleiKH'forfh, lie (h’dared, the British and 
French CovernineTits lield thiMnsclvc's fn'e to 
dt^tainand take into jjort all ships carrying goods 
of pn'suined enemy de.sliiuition, ovvner.ship, or 
origin, tlie object being to prevt'nt ctaninodilies 
of any kind from nmching or leaving the 
German Empire. No mention was made in th<* 
speech of “ blockatk^.*’ “ contraband,” or other 
technical terms, tin* reason being, said the 
Premier, that “ the Govf'rnmeiit were not going 
to allow their efforts to !»e strangled in a net- 
work of juridical nicetit^s,” but their ])olicy, 
he added, would be enforccHi without risk to 
neutral ships or to luaitral and non-combatant 
lives, and in strict ob.servance of the dictates 
of humanity. The text of the oflicial Proclama- 
tion giving effect to these vif^ws was ]niblished 
in the fA>ndon Oazetle on March 15. 

In carrying out the policy the Admiralty 
established a V cruiser cordon ” for the de- 
tention of the ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy origin or destination. The 
nature or composition of this fon^e was not 


revealed, nor \7a.s it stated who the officer in 
command wa.s; but on August 7 a number 
of awards were announecd by the Admiralty 
to officers and men “ in recognition of their 
stTvi<!es in the patrol cruist.TS since the out- 
break of war,” and some of those honoured 
were shown by the “ Navy List ” to have been 
serving under Knar-Adiiiiriil J). Jt. S. De Chair, 
wliosf> flagship was the Alsatian, arnuui mer- 
\*liant crui.s(»r. In a noU* to thos(» awards it 
was stated that thi' (‘oinmander-iii-(.’hi('f «>1 
the Grand FlfM>t sjioke in the highi'st. terms of 
the mariTKJr in W'hich the jiatrol e-ruisers had 
jMirfonned their arduous tusk, esjiecially during 
the wintf'r months, under (‘xeeptionally bad 
weather eondilioiis. They had suffered severe 
losses, said tlie Admiralty, both in oHieers and 
men, and had been exposed eontinually ti» 
danglers from mines and snbniariiies. An idi'a 
of the working of th(‘ patrol cruisers and their 
satellites may be gained from an article yaib- 
lislieil in The Timcn on October 0, 1915, in 
which Air. Gilht*rt Hirseh, an American journal- 
ist, destTibed how the sea passagt* north of 
Scotland was kept by tlu* Navy. K dating 
how h(‘ ^'isitcMl tlie harhoiir-master’s oftiee, lit' 
said : 

'J’hroijgh tlu* window to tlu* (‘ominniulor’s h’fl h «l<»/.eii 
of the (tovornmonrF. miuhI) harbour hoatfn wore to }>» 
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CAPTAIN JOHN W. BELL, 

Maiter of the Thordie, who, together with hie crew, 
earned the prizes of SSOO for the first British steamer 
to sink an enemy submarine. 
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Heen moumi to iho quay, and beyond them, dotting the 
harbour, more than a Mcoro of neutral merchant vorroIH. 
Some of thene. like iho OHonr II., on which [ ha<i jii»t 
croHOed, wore detained only temiiurarily, fuf*ox4Miiination 
of pasHengerH or cargo. Others were prizes, to be held 
till the end of the war. 

These were the flics (‘uught in the great web spun by 
the British aoross the northern trade route. Beyond 
the }iarbour'e mouth, in the waters about tiiese Orkney 
Isles, about the bleak Shetland Islands to the north, 
and ^the Hebrides to the south'West, along the eastern 
coasts of Scotland, and out fu^ross the North Sea towards 
the Norwegian shore, converted cruLsers on patrol duty 
are for dver weaving their criss-eruss courses, with Dread- 
noughts waiting within easy cull. ... £ pictured a 

similar wob centring at Dover, in which all the (Tlinnnel 
shipping becomes enmeshed ; c third at (Gibraltar. 
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COMMANDER E. G. BOYLE. 

Awarded the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous 
bravery, in command of Submarine E 14, when lie 
dived bis vessel under enemy minefields and entered 
the Sea of Marmora, April 27, 1915. 

which controls, ov’on more effectively, traffic between 
Aiiu'rica and the Meditorranean ports. And I got a 
vivid idea of the coinplctcm hh with which England 
dominates transutlantio iniercoiirso ; I understood 
for the first time what Ktiglishnion mean when they 
declare that “ Britannia rulc.s the waves.!* 

The manner in which t ho British and French 
Qovemmonts established this cordon was the 
Bul^ect of Notes from the United States, which 
would have preferred the procedure to be 
modelled strictly on precedisnt and o regular, 
blockade declared. It is beyond the scope of 
this ohapto* to enter into the legal and diplo- 


matic questions thus raised, but it may bo noted 
that in some measure the force of the American 
contentions was recognized when, on October 26, 
an Order in Council -was published modifying 
the British i)rize law by the abrogation of 
Article 57 of the Declaration of London. By 
this article the flag which a ship was entitled 
to fly was sufficient evidence and guarantee of 
her character. Ex£5erien(;« had shown, how- 
ever, that it was necessary to go beyond the 
nationality of ihes flag to the nationality of the 
owner, and therefore it was decided to revert 
to the old prize law formerly in force, under 
which, even if an enemy hod only a part interest 
in a ship, that part could be conflemned and its 
value realized by various methods known to 
the (\)iirts. 

At whoi date British submarines first pene- 
trated into the Baltic was not officially dis- 
closed, but very early in 1915 they made their 
presence kno^^ii there. When the light cruiser 
Cazelle was torfiedoed off the island of Kiigeu 
on January 25, Swedish nc^wsfiafiers referred to 
the attacking submarine as British. So long as 
the greater part of iho opportunities for sub- 
marine work was denied to iho boats on 
account of iho ice their activity did not attract 
so inucli attention a*s at a later period. An 
admirable simimary of the Kussian Fleet’s work 
from the outbrcuik of war to the end of March, 
1916, was contained in a report of Admiral von 
Essen, the Conimand(»r-in -Chief, to iho Tsar. 
This statomc^nt showed that during the first 
period of the war the (k*rman Fleet confined its 
activities purely to observing th»‘ naval measurt's 
'•adopted by Ru.s.sia for the firotection of her 
coasts. This allowed time^^ for the Kussian 
defences to be placed in order and extended 
farther out to sea. The a.r«ja reserved for the 
movements of the defending fleet was carefully 
mined, and entirely olosixl to mereiiant ship- 
ping. Later on there were several skirmishes 
between cruisers and outpost v(»ssels, and 
although most of these were of an indecisive 
character the Kussian seamen proved their 
worth. The Germans also ustxi submarines to 
a considerable extent to try and reduce the 
strength of the Russians. Within two months, 
said Admiral von Essen, twenty submarine 
attacks were delivered, only one of which, that 
on the cruiser Pallada on October 11, 1914, was 
successful. In ten cases the torpedoes missed 
their mark, and in the nine others the Germans 
were unable to use the torpedo at all. Generali; 




The stern of the Antflia rising out of the water. Some of the wounded were transferred to the boats, 
while others, unable to retain their precarious looting, slipped into the sea, and were saved by sailors. 
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AN ENCOUNTER OFF THE BELGIAN COAST. 

Two French torpedo-boats attacking a German destroyer off Ostend. 


fipeakin^r- the? report coneliided, the llussian 
Fleet during? these first eight months of war 
gained niiieii experienee in dealing with the 
modern weapons at the disposal of tlie Gormans. 
Its numbers were not diminished, but, on the 
eontrary. had been incTeoaed by new ships, and 
the morahi and eonfidemee in the future of the 
Kussian sailors was stronger than eviT, 

With the meriting <^f the ice, there was a 
natural dt‘volopment in liostilitiea, but the? 
command of tlu* Baltic rcMiiained in dispute*, in 
spite of the superiority of force })oss(*ssed by 
till* (lernians. Karly ilhistration of this was 
afforded when the Russian Fleet support(*d the 
successful raid into East Prussia from Mar(‘h 1 8 
lo 22, 1915, during which the towm of Meinel 
was captured. Tlie fact that, there was no 
(Jennan naval forcse at hand to diuiJ with the 
Russian warships, without the cooperation of 
which the enterprise could not- liave beim carried 
out, indicated that the tleimans w^ere caught 
na})ping. They apparently poured fortli their 
wrath in sending a division of seven battleships, 
with a score or more t-orpc'do craft, to cruise 
along the Courland coast and fire on the coast 
villages at Polangen and elsewhere during the 
next few days. About two montlis later the 
great German* campaign against Russia began, 
and on both sides the naval forces coopc*ratc*d 
with and conformed theii* movements to the 
undertakings of the troops on shore. Libau, 
at one time a Russian naval base, but since 1010 
an open maritime town, fell to the German Army, 
supported by gim-firc from the ships, on May 9, 
and gradually the Germans began to Extend 
their activity higher up the coast to Windau and 
other places, until the time came for them to 


make an effort in force against tho Gulf of Riga. 
It was a matter of deep n^gret that Ix^foro those 
operations developed, however, Admiral von 
Essen, a brave and resourceful ollicer and a 
capable Commander-in-f^hief, died in hospital 
at Reval from pneumonia. Sir John Jellicoo 
and Sir David Jhatty w(tc among those 
who expressed their condolence. Vict^- Admiral 
Kanin was appointed to be the new' Com- 
mand(»r-in -Chief, a clu)u?(> which was fully 
justified by the succt'ssful handling of tho 
Russian sea forces during tho next few months. 

In the week beginning on August IG, 1915, a 
larg(' German endeavoured to seize control 
of the w'at.t»rs of tho Gulf of Riga. The 8uoci*ss 
of this operation would have had an imy^ortant 
betwing upon the military situation in this 
region, as it might liave made possible the 
transport by sea of reinforcjcments to tho invad- 
rifg arnjy of Gcsneral von Below', and perhaps 
turned tho Russian flank. But the enterprise 
failed, and the Germans eventually retired with 
loss. After mine-sw'copers, protected by the 
heavier ships, had ckwed the waters at the 
CXI trance, the enemy succcjeded on August 18 in 
pem^trating into the Gulf, favoured by the thick 
fogs and misty weather prevailing. For the 
next two days reconnaissances were made, but 
on tho 21st the Germans, influenced by the 
losses they had sustained and the barrenness of 
their efforts, evacuated the Gulf. TliLs aban- 
donment of the enterprise, coming at a time of 
great depression owing to the German military 
advance in the eastern theatre of war, had an 
enormously reassuring effect in Russia and 
throughout the Allied countries. It is not 
surprising that some exaggerated stories became 
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current in regard to it. One of these, told to 
tlie Duma itself, was that four barges full of 
troops had attempted to land at Periiau, but 
bad boon annihilated, but the fact was tliat tho 
voasols were empty steamers sunk by tho Gor- 
mans to block navigation. However, tho 
Russian official communiqvcR showed that two 
cruisers and not loss than eight torpedo craft 
of tho Gormans were eitlier sunk or put out of 
action during tho week’s fighting, whereas tho 
Russians lost only tho gunboat Sivoutch, which 
was sunk in Moon Sound, after a brave defence, 
by a German cruiser. 

Apart* from the Riga fighting, tlio year in the 
Baltic was (jhiofly distinguished for submarino 
operations. A number of Jlritish boats w(^re 
placed under the Russian Admiral, and their 
successes were very striking. On July 2 a 
battleship of the “ PommcTii ” type was torpe- 
doed, and on August 11) tla^ battle -cruiser 
Moltko w'os likewise hit and damaged. On 
October 23 tho cruiser Prinz Adalbtirt was sunk 
off Libau, on November 7 the light cruiser 
UniUnc suffered a similar fate olT the south coast 
of Sweden, and on December 17 the light cruiser 
lirerrum and a torjiedo boat were sunk. On 
.July 30 a larg(< transport was sunk, ajid on 
October 1(» the Russian communique reported 
that fivc^ (German transports had been destroyc^d 


by British submarines and a sixth forced to nin 
ashore. At tho end of Sejitembor the Rusho> 
British submarines directed their efforts to- 
wards a frosh field when they began to attack 
German merchant ships. During October those 
vessels were sunk or driven ashore at the rate 
of something like one or two a day, and althougli 
this rate was not maintained, tho reason was due 
to the decrease in traffic, which remained in 
port rather than risk being intercepted. This 
turning of tho tables upon the GermanB had a 
groat moral as well as a material effect — it 
showed that two could jilay the game of sotting 
submariiK^s to attack tho floating trade, while 
at the same time it stopped the supply of iron 
ore and other minerals into Germany from 
Scandinavia. J’he impotence of the Germans 
to deal with the submarine menace was also a 
marked feature. They resorted to extensive 
minelaying, but were unable to keep tho Britisl . 
boats out of tho Baltic, or to frustrate their 
activity and that of tho Russian subruarin(3S in 
its waters. Tho British submarine commanders 
who specially distinguished themselves in this 
work were Comniatuior Max K. Horton, Com- 
mander Noel P. J^aurenco, and Commander 
F. A. N. Cromie. 

Ill previous chapters the great battles to^ 
obtain conf rol of tho Gallipoli Peninsula have 



THE CAMEROON CAMPAIGN. 
British gunboat on the Wnri River. 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE IN ACTION IN CONSTANTINOPLE HARBOUR. 

TarMsh truisport, “Sumbonl,” snok by Submariac “Ell,” oommaiKled by L5euteo«nt-Comm«nder M. E. Nasmitb, V.a 
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been fully described. The big engagements, 
however, cover but a comparatively small part 
^ of the work which was performed by the Royal 
Navy during the eltiven months in which the 
adventure lasted. That work revealed qualities 
which shed lustre on the high traditions of the 
Service, and as the facts be(;ame known to the 
w'orld the cause for marvel was, not that the 
enterprise did not acdiieve its object, but that 
it accomplished so mu(;h. Mr. Churchill gave 
the first official hint of a coming adventure when 
he said, in tho House of (Commons, on February 
15, 1915, that the victory at th(' Falkland 
Islands swe^pt away difbcultios in the employ- 
ment of our naval stnmgth. “ it scit free,” ho 
said. ” a large forces of (Tuisers and battl<*ships 
for all purpos(\s ; it ofxmed the way to other 
operations of great inler(ist.” He sho\vt‘d that 
whil(* th('re was a ])ouerful ({(Tinan cruiser 
squadron still at large* in the J^icifics or the 
Atlantic; it had to Ik; watched for and waited 
for in supt'rior for(;e in six or jjoven diftVr(*nt 
jiarts of the world at once. He also said that 
the strain upon tlie Na\y ifi the early months of 
the war had been greatly diminished by the 
abatememt of distant (.'onvoy work and by the 
cl<*araii(;(' of the (»nemy’s flag from tin) oc(;ans. 
The way wtws thus (;lear for the emf)loyment of 

our naval njsources in a new otT(;nKiv<; iinder- 

0 

taking, and the choice fell upon an attempt to 
force the Straits of the Dardanelles with the 
aid »)f the “surplus fleet,” as Mr. ('hurchill 
called it, of the Majestic, Canopus, and similar 
classes. 

There was sonu; mystery at first as to w'liether^ 
the plan for a i)ur(3ly iiaval attack on the* outer 
forts had a naval origin oi not, but in his vale- 
dictory speech on November 15, 1915, Mr. 
C^hurchill showed clearly that it hod not. After 
dealing with the evidence in favour of af;tion at 
the Dardanelles, he said that Lord Fisher 
favoured a joint operation of the Fleet and the 
Army in this quarter, and that his schemes 
involved the eoop(;ration of Powers which were 
neutral and of an army which was not available. 
The futility, in fact, of ships attac;king without 
a military force to follow up and make good 
their work was obvious. As was said in a 
previous chapter,* “ Even if the initial attacks 
were to be delivered by ships alone, it must 
have been manifest from the very beginning 
that at some stage of the enterprise military 
Bssistanoe would be required. Ships might have 
forced the Straits, but they could not occupy 
♦ Vol. V., pago 365. 


Constantinople.” All the conditions, therefore, 
pointtxl to a joint operation being necessary, 
hut a mistake was madci when the naval part of 
the undertaking was put into execution before 
its military counter[)arl was available or ready. 
Acition ofamed on Ft»bruary 19 with the; 
bombardment of the forts at Cape? Holies and 
Kuin Kale with dc‘Jibcratt? long-range fire, and 
in the aftcrnof)n six battleships, the Vengeance, 
Curnw^allis, 'IViumph, Suffren, Gaulois and 
Bouvet, closed and engaged the forts with 
their secondary annarnents, the Inflexible and 
Agamc?mnf»n supporting at long rangt?. All the 
forts t*xcej)t one on the? Eiiro|)(*an sick? wt?re 
appiu'cntly silenced, and no Allied ship was hit. 

Of tht? first phase? of ilie campaign, Mr. 
Churchill said it- ” was successful beyond our 
hope's.” “ 'PIk* outer forts,” he said, “ were 
deslroyc'd ; the Fh'C't was able to enter the 
Straits and attack the forts in the Narrows.” 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartk.'tt, however, in a long letter 
to Tht* Times f on November 24, 1915, said in 
reference to this statement : 

lliis in tho first titno I havf> ovor hoard this view 
expreSHod, i)t?c*auKo ahnust. all naval men who took piurt 
in the early iMunhurdinonls with whom 1 have Kpokon 
express the opinion ihat il was the ditliciilty in smashing 
tho outer forts which first opened Ihoir cyos to tho true 
nature of what their tusk would ho when tho time eamo 
to attaek tho Narrows. The first bonihardniont was on 
February HI, and was eoiifiiied to the outer forts at 
Holies, SoiUluI Kahr and Hum Kale.* Those works won? 
fully exposed, and can be 2 »artly enfiladed, 'J’hey mounted 
old-fashionod Kru|)p guns, mostly O.iVs, and some 
lurgi*r, blit tho extreme rangt? wan only stiino 10,000 yards, 
'rhoy won? en?eletl, in fact, to s^oop tho entnimso to tho 
Straits, and not to o 2 ) 2 >osc a long-range attack from 
the sea. 

Pro(?ceding, Mr. ChuuliiJl said that “across 
t he prospect of the operations a shadow began 
to pass at the end of the firsl- we<?k in March. 
The difficulties of sweeping up the mine-fields 
increased, and although gretat suc(?ess was 
obtained by the sliips in silencing the? forts, they 
were not able at that stage to inflict decisive 
and perman€?nt damage. The mobile armament 
of the enemy bt^gan to develop and become 
increasingly annoying.” Mr. Ashmcad-Beutlett 
interprets tho “ shadow ” as being the parting 
of the w’ays between Mr. fJhurchill and Lord 
Fisher. It would scorn,” ho wrote in his letter 
to The Times, “as if Lord P^isher became 
sceptical of the whole enterprise directly he 
realized the inability of the Fleet to clear the 
enemy’s minefield, or to locate any other under* 
water defences, tho difficulties of silencing the 
forts of the Narrows by long-range? direct fire, 
and the inability of the Fleet to knock out the 
mobile batteries on both sides of the Straits. 
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IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 



Destruction of theKtinigsberg: Hauling a wrecked seaplane aboard a British warship. 


Ho (^vid(‘ntly n'alizrd that nono of the con- 
diiiotiH f)recedent for a Huecessful attempt to 
foroo the Narrows had been fulfilled, and under 
the eircuinstaiieos the Fleet luiglit be faced with 
a grave disaster.” On Mr. Churchill the diflU 
cultios apfM5ar('d to have the oiTeet of increasing 
liis determination to rush the matter through. 
It wtis dc'cided, so ho told the House of 
Commons, that tne gradual advanc^e must be 
replaced by more vigorous measures. Vice- 
Admiral Sackville II. Carden, then commanding 
the Allied I'leet, “ was invited to press hard for 
a decision, and not to bo deterred by the 
inevitable loss.” The Ad mral was, however, 
fltrieken down wdth illness on the 16th, and 
invalided by medical authority, when Rear- 
Admiral John M, do Kobeck, second-in- 
H'ommand. took his place, with tho acting ranlc 
of Vice-Admiral. The attack in force took place 
on March 18, and failed with the loss of the 
British battleships Irresistible (Captain Douglas 
L. Dent) and Ocean (Captain A. Hayes-Sadler), 
and the French battleship Bouvet, tho last- 
named sinking with the greater part of her 
crow. Mr. Churchill evidently thought, and 
led the public to believe also, that this action on 
March 18 was a deliberate attempt to force a 
passage through the Narrows and reach Con- 
stantinople, but careful study of the tacts 
oonoeming it proves that it was nothing of the 


kind, and was never inteiidi^d to be so by Uk' 
officers (lommanding. It was only an attempt 
to clear the triple minefield below tho Narrows. 
^Ir. Ashmead- Bartlett stated in his letter to jfVw* 
Times that, in addition to the three capital 
ships sunlv outright, the French battleship 
Gaulois w»is run ashore on Rabbit Island to 
prevent her sinking, and the battle-cruiser 
Inflexible was so badly damaged by a mine that 
it was thought at ono time she must sink. He 
added : 

Jfho Floot was proparod, of courso, to take advantage 
pf any favourablo oondiUon that might possibly arise 
for a dash tliroiigh, but it was hardly within the scheme 
of operation tliai this dash should ttUce place on tho same 
day. Tho plan of campaign was for tho Fleet to silonoe 
the forts at the Narrows, those at Kephez J'oint and 
Fort Dardanus, to enable destroyers and trawlers to 
sweep the minefield, which they had hitherto been unable 
to do. . . . But the facts underlying the naval attack 
are simple, and the merest tyro can understand them. 
We attornptod a most diflictilt operation, as usual 
underestimating our opponents and without any adequate 
information on the essential points. We persisted in our 
effort, even when none of the conditions precedent to 
forcing the Narrows — on which the experts based their 
consent — ^were fulfilled. In oonsequenoe we got a fair 
and square boating, at whioli we cannot complain. We 
went all out on March 18. There were no half- 
measures. How many Englishmen would have slept 
soundly in their beds that night had they known that 
our latest and greatest Dreadnought, the Queen Eliza- 
beth, was a long way up the Straits throughout the whole 
of the ISth amongst drifting mines, one qf which actually 
knocked out the Inil^ble, of the same division and on 
the same alignments off Aren Koi T 

After March 18 it was decided to substitute 
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for the purely naval operation a joint naval 
and military attack, and on the 19th the 
^Admiralty in their ollicial communique stated 
that “ The operations are continuing, ample 
naval and military forces being available on the 
spot.” Unfortunately, as already narrated 
ill Chapter XCII., though the troops wore on 
the spot, they had been wrongly loaded in the 
transports, and Sir Ian Hamilton, having re- 
luctantly decided that the cooperation of the 
whole of his force would be required to enable 
the Fleet effectively to force the Dardanelles, had 
first of all to redistribute the troops in the trans- 
ports to suit th« order of their disembarkation. 
It was impossible to do this at Muclros, and 
therefore all the ships had to return to Egypt. 
A whole month elapsed before the military force 
was able to attack the peninsula on April 25, 
with the result known. This delay probably 
sealed the fate of the ex])edition. The invalu- 
able element of surprise was lost. Had the 
Army been on the spot and ready to land when 
the Fleet began to bombard on February 19 it 
is difficult to Bei‘ how, in view of the facets 
revealed later, it could have failed in its 
j)urpose. 

We have already told the tale of the landings 
in Gallipoli. Fui’ther ^information concern- 


ing the Navy’s part in that stufiendous under- 
taking serves to cmpliasizit the warm-hearted 
eulogy passed by Sir Ian Hamilton. To the 
difficulties, already of a considerable and 
unprecedented magnitude, in vhich the sea- 
men had to laboiu* to suf)port the Army on 
shore, to keep it supplied with fotd and muni- 
tions, to protect its r(?inforcemcnts and trans- 
port its wounded, there wen’ added others 
w'hen the arrival of (momy submarines took 
place. The first of these boats to arrive was 
believed to be a vessel c’ommanded by I iou- 
tenant -Commander Otto Horsing, the successful 
assailant of the Pathfinder in the soc.ond month 
of the war. He was said to have left Wilhc^lms- 
haven on the day the British landed in tlie 
peninsula, and he reached the fcJtraits exactly 
a month later, when he torpedoed the 
battleships Triumjih and Majestic. A desc*rip- 
tion of their sinking, as well as of the 
destruction of the Goliath by a Turkish 
destroyer has aln'aily been given. Hence- 
forth the right wmig of the Army had to be 
loft to take care of iisc’lf during the night, it 
being too dangerous for ships to be stationed 
at this point. The nows of the Goliath’s 
destruction seems to have determined Lord 
Fisher’s attitude towards the Dardanelles imder- 
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IN GERMAN BAST AFRICA. 

A Britith Maplane about to Mart oa a Moutinl expeditioa. 
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taking, for ho resigned next day. The increas* 
ing drain upon ships and men caused by the 
expedition, for no appeurent result, eridently 
oonvinoed the First Sea Lord that stronger 
action was necessary than an expression of his 
“ doubts .and hesitations ** which the Prime 
Minister said in Parliament on November 2 had 
been in the mind of the Government*8 chief 
naval adviser before the naval attack was 
begum 

The advent of submarines oi¥ the Straits 
changed the aspect of the naval force there. 
The big ships had to retire to sheltered har- 
bours, protected by booms and nets, and for a 
short time the Fleet was represented by 
destroyers and small craft, whose work was 
b^ond all praise. These frail, unprotected 
vessels rendered noble service under extremely 
dangerous conditions, being frequently under 
fire to which they could not rei)iy. At length 
the deficiency was made good by the utilization 
of a fleet of monitors which had been ordered in 
the previous year for another purpose by Lord 
Fisher. These vessels, so constructed that they 
con carry the guns of a cruiser or battleship, 
according to their size, without having the 
vulnerability to submarine attack of those 
types, began to arrive in July. Tliree classes 
of monitors were mentioned, one with two 


6-in. guns, another with one 0*2-in. forward and 
a 6-in. aft, and a third with two 14 -in. guns. 
Old cruisers of the Edgar class also appeared, 
having been structurally adapted to render 
them practically immune from torpedo attack. 
Owing to the bulges on their sides, they were 
known as “blister ships.’* They played an 
important r61e on the occasion of the new 
landing at Suvla Bay on August 6 and the sub- 
sequent operations, when they coimnanded 
every vantage-point and kept the Turks from 
showing themselves near the cliffs and from 
counter-attacking. 

Towards the end of 1916 the enemy sub- 
marines were reinforced, whether by boats sent 
out from Gorman ports or by craft transport! ‘tl 
in sections to Austria and re-launched into t lio 
Adriatic was uncertain ; probably in both ways. 
Baulked of opportunities for attacking the 
Fleet on the spot at the Dardanelles, their 
activity was diverted to the long line of com- 
munications through the Mediterranean, and in 
the last three months of the year their chanec's 
in this connexion improved owing to tho 
dispatch of a new expedition to Salonika. At 
first, owing mainly to the surprise which they 
(iffocted, the “ U ** boats achieved a certain 
amount of success. On August 14 tho transport 
lloynl Edward was sunk in the iEgean with tha 
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ON THE RIVER TIGRIS. 

British troops re-embarkiog on board a vessel cfter a fi^ht with the Turks in Mesopotamia. 


loss of about 1,000 lives, and subsequently the 
Southland, Karnazan, Marcj^uette, Woodfield and 
Mercian were also sunk or damaged by sub- 
marine attack. A new group of boats got 
through the Straits of Gibraltar in the first week 
of November, as stated by the French Ministry 
of Marine, and oif the North African coast they 
destroyed several merchantmen. On Novem- 
ber 7 the Italian liner Ancona was torpedoed 
without warning, and also shelled, being sunk 
with the loss of about 300 lives. On Decem- 
ber 30 the P* and 0. Company's steamer Persia 
was torpedoed and sunk off Crete, with the 
leas of 200 lives. Here again no warning was 
given. Whether the attacking boats in this 
new eampai^ were Austrian or German was 


uncertain, and it was also reported that Turkish 
submarines were bc'ing utilized. Another lo- 
cality where they attained a measure of success 
was on the western frontier of Egypt, the armed 
boarding steamer Tara and the Egyptian gun- 
boats Prince Abbas and Abdul MonSim being 
destroyed in the Bay of Solium. By the end of 
the year, however, the preventive measures 
taken by the Allies in concert had appreciably 
lessened the submarines' activity. Many sus- 
pected places were examined for possible stores 
for the raiders, and some were occupied by 
Allied forces, including the Kaiser’s yilla at 
Corfu. 

A brilliant chapter in the history of the 
Dardanriles undertaking is that concerned with 
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THE FRENCH CRUISER LEON GAMBETTA. 
Torpedoed in the Adriatic by an Auatrian submarine. 


the doings of French and British submarines 
which penetrated into the Sea of Marmora. 
After negotiating all obstacles in the tricky and 
hazardous passage through the Dardanelles, 
and passing under the minefields, these vessels 
up to October 2fi had succeeded in sinking or 
damaging two battldlships, five gunboats, ono 
torpedo boat, eight transports, and 197 supply 
ships of all kinds. This activity iiad a inarkod 
efiect on the reinforcement and suyiply of the 
Turkish Army in tiie peninsula. The great 
exploits of Commanders Boyle and Nasmith 
have been desefibed (Vol. VI., p. 96). More than 
ono submarine entered the harbour at Con- 
stantinople itself and attacked shipping at the 
wharves, and the Tiurkidh powder mills at 
Zeitimlik and railway cutting near Kara Bumu 
were also shelled. The measure of risk attaching 
*to tills work was shown by the heavy losses 
* sustained by the Franco -British flotilla, the 
submarines Saphir, Mariotte, Joule and Tur- 
quoise, £.15, AE.2, £.7, and £.20 being simk 
or captured during the year. 

The naval situation in the Adriatic through- 
o\it 1015 resembled that in the North Sea in 
that no important fleet actions took place. The 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet was contained at Fola 
by the Franco-British forces from August, 1914, 
to May, 1915, when the Italian Navy joined in 
the task, and although ** liveliness ” ind^aised 
after this it was confined to coast raids and 


affairs between outposts. When the entry of 
Italy into the war relieved his force of its duty 
as immediate guard over the Adriatic, Admiral 
Bou6 de Lape^yrere, who hod commanded the 
Franco-British Fleet since the return to Fngland 
in August, 1914, of Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, 
issued an OrdcT of the Day in which he referred 
to the remarkable endmance with which tJie 
work had boon done. He thanked his sub- 
ordinates for the tireless zeal, energy, and 
abnegation which every ono of them had dis- 
played in supporting him in the most arduous 
and thankless tasks which naval forces over had 
tq accomplish. On October 1 0 the retirement of 
the Admiral, owing to ill-hoalth, was announced, 
and Vice-Admiral d’Artige du Fournet was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in his place. 

In the war of attrition by submarine, mine, 
and other methods, both sides suffered a few 
losses. The Austrian light cruiser Zenta was 
sunk on August 10, 1914, in a sweep up to 
Cattaro by the Allied Fleets. On December 28 
the French submarine Curie tried to enter Pola 
harboiw, but became entangled in the defence 
obstructions and was captured, when the 
Austrians renamed her the Zenta in memory of 
their lost cruiser. French submarines operating 
in the Adriatic were rather unlucky, no success 
being reported by them up to the end of 1915, 
while in addition to the Curie the Fresnel an8 
Monge were lost. The former ^as destroyed 
on December 5, 1915, off San Giovanni dt 
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Medua, being attacked while aground ; and thf*- duel of tlu 3 kind occurred in tlio Adriatic on 

latter on Decornber 28 off Cattaro. Austrian August 11, when the Austrian submarine 

sftbmarines were more successful, and in 1914 U.12, which had torpedoed the Courbet in the 

attacked the Waldeck Rousseau and Courbet, previous December, was torpedoed by an 

neither of which, however, was sunk. On Italian subinarine and sunk with all on board. 

April 27, 1915, they torpedoed and dtistroyed Two days lat(?r U.3 was also sunk, and about 

the cruiser Leon (larnbotta, in which nearly 600 one-half of the Austrian flotilla was reported to 

men wore lost, at the entrance to the Otranto have been accountc^d for at this time. 

Straits, and on July 7 and 18 respectively the Towai'ds the end of 1915 the naval control of 
Italian (iruisers Amalfi and Ciiisoppe Caribaldi tho Aclriatic by the Allies became of increased 

were sunk. On June 11 a British cruiser of the utility because of the need for transporting 

“ Liverpool ’* class wjiS torpedocKl, but only an Italian Army to Albania and for bringing 

damaged. The Austrian flotilla had several away Serbian troops and refugees. Tho dis- 

losHCS during this warfarti. The) first boat patch of an ex j)iHlit ionary force to Vakma wfis 

reported sunk was the subinarine which accomplished with c*(>mj)lcti^ success, and 

attacked the Waldeck Rousseau on OctoluT 17, reflected grc'at credit upon tho Italian Navy. 

1914. On July 1, 1915, U.ll was seriously It was officially stati^l at Rorna that 260,000 

damagc'd in an air attack by a Fn'nch aviator, men were inovc'd between tlie western and 

Sub-Lieut(mant Rouillet, who hit the boat with eastern shores of the lowcir Adriatic, under tho 

two lionibs. A fortnight earlier anf>ther novc4 escort of the Allied Fleet, and a large cjuantity 

combat had takc'ii fdace^a duel between sub- of animals wore also carried, 250 steamers b(‘ing 

marines. The Italian boat IMi'diisa was torpe- needed for tho work. During the same undor- 

doed by an Austrian submarine and sunk, and taking .300,000 cwt. of materials were trans- 
divers who went do wn to examine tho wreck ported in 1 00 steamers, mostly of small tonnage 

found the hull of an Austrian boat as well, so that they might be able to put in on the 

showing that both combatants in this action opposite shore. Tho Austrians threatened this 

wenl to the bottom. Oddly enough, a second enterprise by 19 submarines attacks, and by 
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activity in the air, by mining certain areas, 
and raids by torpedo craft and cruisers, but such 
was the eihciency displayed by t£e Allied sea- 
men that only three small steamers were lost, 
two by striking mines and a third by being torpe- 
doed after she had discharged her cargo. Not a 
single Serbian soldier was lost at sea. Con- 
sidering that these operations were carried on in 
a restricted €urea of water, and along routes well 
known to the enemy and without alternatives, 
it was a magnificent achievomont of which the 
Italian Oommandor-in-Chief, Admiral the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and the Allied admirals 
associated with him, may well have been 
proud. 

The naval position in the Black Sea attracted 
increased attention when Bulgaria entered the 
war on October 14, 191 r>, and on the 27th the 
Russian Fleet bombarded the port and harboiu* 
of Varna. One or two of the new “ Dread- 
noughts ** wore engaged, with other battleships, 
and the railway station, custom house, wireless 
station, and other military objects w'cre 
destroyed. Roar-Admmil R. F. Phillimoror 
formerly Principal Naval Transport Offic<T at 
the Dardanelles, w^as present in the Russian 
flagship as Chief of the British Naval Mission, 
and it was afterwards reported that he inspected 
the naval bases in the Black Sea. The Russian 
forces made good use of their control of its 
waters, and destroyed hundreds of Tiukisli craft 
carrying supplies to Constantinople. Tn such 
skirmishes as took place with the Ottoman 
Navy, moreover, they asserted their superiority, 
even the battle cruiser Goeben being worstc'd. 
proving that Her efficiency, as a figliting unit had 
been greatly lowered. The Turks* losses. 
eluded the cruiser MedjWoh, sunk by a mine 
near Odessa on April 3, 1915. She was re- 
floated two months after by the Russians. Once 
or twice hostile submarines were reported to 
have appeared, whether German, Tiukish, or 
Bulgarian was not known definitely, but they 
achieved no success, fmd on July 15, 1915, one 
boat was reported to have been sunk. Six sub- 
marines sent ill sections to Voma for the pro- 
tection of the port w-erc unable to prevent its 
bombardment, during which they also suffered 
loss and damage. 

There remains to be noted the assistance and 
support given by the Royal Navy to the military 
expeditions on tlie rivers at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and in the various German 
Colonies. These enterpnaes were no€ only ren- 
dered poeaible by the protecting shield exf the 


Grand Fleet, but owed no small measure of 
their success to the help given on the spot 
by the seamen. In Mesopotamia a naval 
brigade accompanied the expeditionary force, 
and a gunboat flotilla also cooperated. In 
September, 1915, Sir Mark Sykes, describ- 
ing the operations in Mesopotamia, mentioned 
in terms of high jiraiso the conduct of the 
seamen of the Royal Navy and Royal Indian 
Marine serving there. The flotilla working 
with the expedition, he said, included paddle 
steamers which once carried passengers, ai*- 
iiioured and armed tugs, a launch carrying 
4‘7-in. guns, ** a steamer with a Christmas-tree 
gi'ow'ing amidships, in the branches of which its 
tjflicers fondly imagine they are invisible to 
1‘ru‘iul or foe,** and a ship w'hich started life as 
an aeroplane in Singa})ore, shed its wings but 
kept its aerial propeller, took to the w^ater and 
became a hospital. This fleet, ho add(Ml, was 
the cavalry screen, advan(?e guard, rear guard, 
railw’ay, ht^adcpiarters, heavy artillery, line of 
conun unicatioii, supply depot, [)olice force, field 
ambulance, aerial hangar, and btiso of siip]>ly 
of the Mesopotamian Expeniition. 

Lastly, the indispensable cliaracter of theFhjtst’s 
iielp to the conquest of the German Colonies was 
fittingly acknowledged by General Botha, who, 
after the liiuil surrender of German South-West 
Africa in July, 1915, said at Capetown that 
** the success of this expedition would have been 
impossible but for the help of the British Navy, 
for whose protewtion South Africa ought cjver 
to be grateful.*’ The same was true of the 
opc^rations against the Cameroons, which were 
crowned with success in February, 1916, and in 
which naval officers and men afforded assistance 
and support in many ways, notably by the 
transport of heavy naval gimS several htmdreds 
of miles to the siege of Garua and other places. 
In East Africa a blockade of the entire German 
coast was declared on February 28, 1915, and a 
blow' at the enemy’s power was struck when the 
monitors Severn and Mersey, under Captain 
E. J. A. Fullerton, ascended thd Rufigi River 
and knocked out the German cruiser Kflnigs- 
berg, which hod been hiding there since October, 
1914. This daring and difficult task was com- 
pletely successful on July 11, 1$16, the two 
shallow-draught monitors, aided by aeroplanes 
spotting, bringing their heavy guns to bear with 
telling effect. The episode afforded another 
illustration of the working di that long arm of 
sea power which had throughout the war been 
the inobistay nf the Allies. 
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CHAPTER CXII. 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(IV.) : SARI BAIR AND SUVLA BAY. 

Situation at End of June, 1915 — Sir Ian HAMUiTON’s Plans and the British Government — 
'J'he Need of Reinfouokments— Delays in London — Su\la Bay Landing ■Misi ndkrstood— 
The July Preparations — The Great Attack on August O — Analysis of the Operations— 
Sari Bair — Details of the Assault— Clauses of Failure —The Sitvla Bay IjANDing — the 
Operations Descrired —Sir Ian Hamilton’s Ghitjuisms— General Stoj’ford’s Rf-call — 
Siinnf’ A'lMON ON AimiiST 1/i. 

T he present chapter almost con^ and iinolliciRl, ot‘ Hie Dardanelles Exjunlition 

eludes ihe story of the groat and are in most resjiects so vohuiiinoiis, espe- 

tragic failure of the British and eially ^ith regard to the later pliaM*s, 

FreueJi forces to dislodge the Turks that any narrative is hound to he merely M‘lee- 

frnm the Gallipoli Peninsula, to oynm tho tive. Kinglake, who toolc thirty Wo years 

passage of the Dardanelles, and to reach Con- to complete his ela-ssic history of the (Vi 

sttintinople. The inception of Hit* Gallipoli mean War, would Iuiac requirc'd a c(*ntury 

campaign and tlu^ phase of (JNclusively naval and treble liis (*iglit \ «iJumt*s to have writti'ii 

attacks were dealt wdlh in CJiaptiT XCII. the story (»f tia* Dardanelles campaign t>n 

The great Battle of ih(‘ I^aiiding was described the same seale. As tJie area of th (5 whole 

in full detail in Chapter XC1\'. Tho first two .w'ar expanded, and the numhers engaged 

months of land fighting wen^ recoimted in grew ever more Jiuge, so it became impossibhi 

Chapter XCVUT., and the wondcTful work of t(» rex-ord all thi* facts with the minuteness 

the Australian and New Zc^aland Army Corps jiriw^tised in pn'vious w^ars. Never before had 

was di-scussed separately in (JJhajiter X(J1X., warfare been seen on so huge a sc!ale, for 

entitled “ Tho Sjiirit of Anzac.” Tho pre- never since tht* great t hough far smaller incur- 

sent chapter takes up the general narrative sions of barbtirio Asiatic hordi^s into Europi' 

of the land fighting from the tuid of June, had the conceyition of “ a nation in arms " 

1916. It explains briefly what happeinxl at Ixjcu put fully into fwtual pnudice. The fall 

If' Gallipoli during the month of July, and then of (uties almost ciuised to excite (miotion ; 

describes concisely the brilliant attempt made battles which in older eras would have con^ 

at the beginning of August by mixed forces vulsed liio world only aroused transient 

from the Anzac area to capture the ultimate interest ; and minor engagenumis in evi'rv 

heights of the Sari Bair mountain, together thea.tre of war, w'hi(;h would onc(s have Ix’cn 

with the principal episodes of the ill-starred meticulously noted in every detail, passed 

landing at Suvla Bay on August 6-7, 1916, into oblivion in a few days and wens never 

and the following days. The records, official recorded at all. No section of the w'ar was 

Voi ^nri p Tf ifii 
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TAKING SHELLS TO THE FRENCH BATTERIES* 


more constantly marked by these small but 
often fierce minor conflicts than the Gallipoli 
ctunpaign. They were so numerous that oven 
the Commandor-in-Chief, Sir Ian Uoiiiilton, 
was unable to mention most of them in hie 
dispatches. lie was soon obliged to content 
himself with picking illustrative episodes from 
a form of warhire which ^\•as constant and 
severe. 

At the end of Juno, 1916, the Franco- 
British lino across the end of tho peninsula 
had just previously been slightly advanced. 
Tho French, on the right of the line, had seized 
on June 21 the heights above the small stream 
known as the Koroves Dere, and the Bri^h 
had captur('d tlie cleft caUed the Gully Ravine, 
on the left of the line <tear the sea. The 
positions in the Cape Holies area were never 
afterwards materially altered. To the end 
the village of Krithia was not reached, and 
the heights of Achi Baba remained unsealed. 
The position at Anzac was also, when June 
ended, very much what it had been some 
weeks earlier, though various small advances 
liad been made during the interval. 

^ During July Sir Ian Hamilton*8 plans were 
largely governed by the inadequacy of his 
supply of high explosives. He kept the enemy 
on the alert by a constant routine of ** bombing, 
sniping, and mining,’* but he was only able to 
make one important attack, which was delivered 
on July 12 and 13. Meanwhile the Turks at 
Krithia had received reinforcements which 


w'ere reputed to number 10,000 men, and 
they made a half-hearted general attack 
about dawn on July 6. The enemy loft their 
trenches and advanced across the open ground. 
They wore allowed to como within point-blank 
range, and tlien were mown down by a mur- 
derous fire from rifies and machine-guns. No 
Turk succeeded in reaching the British or 
French trenches ; very few were able to got 
back to the shelter of their own defences. 

The Allied attack on July 12 was meant to 
form a sequel to the Battle of the Gully Ravine, 
described in Chapter XCVIII. The capture of 
the gully had driven bock the Turkish right, 
bu^ before Krithia the Turks hod succeeded 
in retaining possession of their advanced 
trenches. Sir Ian Hamilton sought to storm 
the forward system of trenches along a front 
of 2,000 yards, from tho mouth of the Kereves 
Dere to the main road from Krithia to Sedd- 
el-Bahr. The French Corps attacked on the 
right and the 62nd (Lowland) Division on 
the right centre. The French were to attack 
in fuU force at once. The right of the 62nd 
Division was to attack simultaneously, but the 
left of the Division was to attack in the after- 
noon. The 29th Division was to make a 
diversion on tho British extreme left, and the 
Anzacs were to hold the attention of the troops 
confronting them far away beyond Qaba 
Tepe. 

In pursuance ctf this plan, the French and 
half the 5%)di Division dashed forward at 
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7.35 a.m., after the enemy's positions had been 
“ prepared *’ by bombardment. They cap- 
tured the first two lines of Turkish trenches 
with the greatest ease. The 1st Division of 
the French Corps, on the extreme right, m^vde 
their way onward until they had established 
themselves in trenches on the very banks of 
the Keroves Dare. The 2nd French Division 
got no farther than the first two trenches, and 
the rig^t (155th) Brigade of the 52nd Division 
were in a similar position. 

On the left of the 155th Brigade a single 
splendid battalion, the 4th Battalion of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, charged im- 
petuously deep into the enemy's lines, and all 
but a remnant of the battalion was destroyed. 
Sir Ian Hamilton said they “ prtjssed on too 
eagerly,” captured the third line of trenches, 
stonned the slope beyond, and wore still 
carrying all before them when tlicy came und(T 
a disastrous cross-fire from the artillery of the 
Fn3nch and of the enemy. They were iln^ro- 
fore, added Sir Ian, ” forced to fall back with 
heavy losses to tho second line of enemy 
trenches.” Lieutenant Mellon, who did not 
witness the charge, but collected details from 


the survivors, gave a somewhat different 
version, which ‘was published by Colonel 
C. W. E. Duncombo more than six months 
afterwards. Tho story told to Lieutenant 
Mellon was that tho battalion was ordered to 
take two intervening trenches said to be 
weakly hold, and then to advance another 150 
yards in order to seize a new Turkish trench 
wliich had been ” spotted ” from an aeroplane* 
The battalion wa>s given a plan showing the 
three trenches. A couple of companies ad- 
vanced, took tho two intervening trenches, 
but found that the supposed now one was a 
dummy. A terrific Turkish rifle and rnachiiic- 
gun fire burst upon the doomed companies, 
who were caught in the open without shelU^r, 
and very few escaped. I’lie offi(!(?r commanding 
the two suf>porting companies rushed his men 
forward when he saw a few stragglers returning. 
Tlie supporting conipani<\s actually reached the 
dimiiny trench, found it strewn with the dead 
bodies of their comrades, and were themselves 
half -destroyed. The remnant fell back to the 
second intervening ir(*neh, which they held, 
'fhe dummy iren(?h rcTiiained an irn])assable 
zone*. Every man who tried to reac?h it to 
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MAJOR-GEN. W. DOUGLAS, 

Who succeeded Lieut .-Gen. Hun ter- Weston as 
Commander of the Eighth Corps. 

bring back tho woundod was killed. Neither 
Turk nor Scot ever set foot in tho ari*a again, 
and those who did not- rrtnrn were reported 

A groat deal of indiserhninato fighting fol- 
lowed all along tJie line, for . he Turks continued 
to resist. In the afternoon th(^ 167th Brigade 
forming the loft of the Lowland Division, 
cliarged on their allotted sector in accordance 
•V itli the plan of battle, and took all three linens 
of trenches before them. They liad advanctid 
about 400 yards, while the 155t}i Brigade and 
the Frencli Corps had made; progress to the 
extent of from 300 to 300 yards. Towards 
evening the whole line* was oniered to stand 
fust, but all night long it had to face resolute 
counter-attacks, and at 7.30 next morning 
signs of exhaustion were visible among the 
find troops.' The right of the 167th Brigade 
gave way for a time under a bomb attack. 
On tho afternoon of July 13 a fresh general 
attack was made at 4.30 p.m. by the Allies all 


along the line, the British having been rein- 
forced by a brigade of the Royal Naval Division. 
The final result can be simimed up in a sentence. 
In the centre of the Allied line of attack tho 
Turks more or loss held their own, and their 
third trench was not taken ; but the Frencli 
right and the British left made good the Turkish 
advanced positions confronting them, and thus 
gained new and valuable entrenchments. The 
Niilson battalion of the Royal Naval Division 
fought with conspicuous determination on this 
day ; but the Portsmouth Battalion, equally 
indomitable, sulTercd the same oxfiorienco 
as the 4th King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
on tho first day of the battle. At tho 
same spot, and in just the same way, they 
charged too far, and were severely reducc'd 
in numbers in consequence. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton afterwards specially mentioned tho 5th 
Royal Scots Fusiliers (Lieutonant-Colon(*I 
J. B. Pollok -McCall), tho .6th King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers (Lioutonaiit-Colonol W. J. 
Alillor), and the Cth Highland Light Infantry 
(Major J. Millar) for having fought with dis- 
tinction in this action. The Turks wore bmlly 
shaktm by the two days’ fighting, and over .500 
Turkish prisoners were token. The total 
Turkish casualties were estimated at 6,000, 
wliile the British lost 3,000 killed and w’Oimded. 
The French escaped more lightly, but General 
Masnou, commanding tho 1st Division of tho 
French Corps, received a wound which provt^d 

iLAortal. 

On July 17 Lieutenant-General Hmiter- 
Woston, commanding tho Vlllth Corps, left 
tho peninsula, and directly afterwords wjis 
invalided home, where he received the K.O.B. 
for Ills energetic share in tlio operations. He 
was evcmiually succeeded in the command of 
the Vlllth Corps by Major-General W. DougUiiS. 
In a farewell order to tho troops under his 
immediate command. Sir Aylmer Huntei;- 
Weston specially cxpriissed his gratitude to 
“ the magnificent French artillery for their 
inestimable support repeatedly given.” It may 
be noted at this point, though not in the strict 
chronological order of events, that on August 8 
a Turkish battleship, the Hairredin Barbarossa, 
was torpedoed by a British submarine at the 
entrance to the Sea of Marmora. The Bar- 
barossa had previously been moored in the 
Straits between Maidoa and Chanak, and her 
long-range indirect fire had occasionally troubled 
the Anzaos a gteat deal. She had a displace- 
ment of 10,600 tons, and a principal armameiit 
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of six 11 -inch' guns. The Barbarossa had 
originally been a Glerman battleship, and in 
^ 1910 she was sold by the thrifty Germans to 
their Turkish dupes at an extortionate price. 
About the same time a useful Turkish torpedo- 
boat, the Berk-i-Satvet, was also torpedoed by 
the British. ^ 

Before describing the last great combined 
attempt to dislodge the Turks from the penin- 
sula, the plans of Sir Ian Hamilton, and his 
communications to the British Government, 
must be explained, "ilie Second Battle of 
Krithia was fought on May G, 7, and 8. Its 
brood result was failure, and it ought, therefore, 
to have led to a reconsideration of the whole 
position at the DardanclloH. Neitluir on the 
sj)ot nor in London was th(»ro any such brood 
reconsideration. Sir Tan Hamilton’s only 
thought was to “ prt*.ss on,” and as lie saw iliat 
his forces were too weak lit? cabled on May 10 
asking for two frt'sli divisions. ^ He got one, 
the 52nd Division. Iji London the Dardanelles 
position appiuirs to hovt^ received no serious 
consideration at all during May. The Lusi- 
tania h(u\ been torpedoed on May 7, and the 
public mind was still preoccuiiied with the 
great disaster. The General Staff at the War 
Ofiice had practically ceased to exist. Lord 
Kitchener was to all intents and piurjjoses 
performing the duties of Chief of the General 
Staff, and he had other distractions nearer 
home. The British advance in the Festubert 
area had begun on Sunday, May 9. That 
week the Military Correspondent of The 
* Times publislied his famous dispatches re- 
vealing the grave shortage of shells, and the 
Government were instantly in jeopardy. On 
May 15 Lord Fisher resigned, and the political 
crisis was thereby accentuated. At such a 
moment the voice of Sfr Ian Hamilton was to 
Ministers in London as of one calling vainly 
in a distant wilderness. There were none who 
would heed him. 

By Monday, May 17, Sir Ian Hamilton 
seems to have finally realised that the expected 
landing of Hussion troops on the Black Sea 
coast of European Turkey had been finally 
abandoned, and that thenceforth the Allies 
in Gallipoli could look for no military aid from 
Russia in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. The reasem was obvious. On May Day 
von Mackensen and his phalanx had begun 
Uieir gifeat attack against the Russians on the 
Duna}^ in Galicia. It took Europe a fort* 


night or more fully to realize what was hap* 
pening, but by May 16 the Russian armies 
had witlidrawn from the Carpathian passes. 
On May 17, a Monday, Sir Ian Hamilton 
cabled pointing out that, if all hope of Russian 
help had gone, he would require not tw’o more 
divisions, but two additional Army Corps. He 
\ras addressing deaf ears. By May 18 the 
whole country know' that a Coalition Govern- 
ment w'as in process of formation, and the 
next fortnight was passed in the task of 
making a new Ministry. Few looked towards 
Gallipoli. Sir Jan Hamilton fought the Third 
Battle of Kritliia on June 4 with weak forces, 
but its cliief nwult was to reveal the grow'ing 
strength of the enemy. 

During the month of June Lord Kitchener, 
in the words of Sir Ian Hamilton, “ became 
persuaded of the bearing of these facts ” about 
the Dardanelles, lie promised to send thi*e(j 
divisions of the New' Anniiis and the< infantry 
of two Territorial Divisions. These troops 
were to begin to arrive at Mudros on July 10, 
and their concentration w’os to be complete by 
August 10. The promise was kept, but a 
month of infinite value had been lost. For 
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fho now oj)oration Sir Tan rTaniilton contem- 
plated he required dtu'k and iiuxmk^hh nights. 
Tie lost all July o\\ing to the inattention of 
the Ministry and the War Oflice. When 
the s<»oond week of August came he had to 
choose between striking at once .with troo[)h 
mostly disembarked straight out of the trails- 
jiorts, or M^aiting another month for the next 
dark nights. Ho struck at once and lost ; 
but in estimating th(^ causes of his failure it 
should not be forgotten that it was Lord 
KitchontT, and not Sir Ian Tlamillon, who 
gave the Turks another month’s grace in July. 
Had the lni]>orial General Staff beim then in 
working order, the a^qjoals from the Dar- 
danollc«* would have nceived instant con- 
sideration. Possibly the desirability of fresh 
operations might also have been conbidorcd 
from a different angle. 

Sir Tan Hamilton had thus at last got his 
two additional Army Corps on their way, and 
something over, and liis next problem was to 
consider how best to utilize the new forces at 
Jiis disposal. He considen^ that he had the 
choice) of four courses, as follows ; 

1. He might land all his reinforcements 
at (^ape Helles or elsewhore in the southern 
sector, and continue to try to force his way 
up the peninsula from its tip. He rejected 
this course (a) because tlie space available was 
narrow, and there was no room for such 
masses of troops to deploy ; (b) because*, even 
if he took the village of Krithia, the Achi 


JTaba height was now too widl fortified to bo 
assailed ; (c) because thc're was no good new' 
landing-place bctwcH)n Capo Helles and Anzac 
which would not be exposed to converging 
artillery 

2. Hfj might land at the Asiatic side of the 
Straits, and march on Channk. He rejected 
this courses because, in his opinion, both the 
old and the now o[)t»rHtion would be w'oak. 
He would have to continue his old attacks in 
the jioiiinsula, and they w'oiild be in no greattsr 
strength. He would not liave enough new 
forces to make* the new operation a reasonably 
certain success. 

He miglit land at Enos or Ebrije, in the 
Gulf of Xeros, and march round to si'ize the 
neck of the peninsula at the Ihilair lines, thus 
cutting the land communications of the Turkish 
Army at Gallipoli. He rejected this course 
(a) bwauso Ebrije had “ a bod beach ” ; (6) 
hc*cause the distance by sea to Enos would 
impose too great a strain on the fleet-sweepers 
and trawlers and other vessels constantly 
engaged in carrying supplies ; (c) because the 
powerful Turkish Army in Thrace would then 
have to be reckoned with ; and (d) because, even 
if he could seize the isthmus at Bulair, the 
Turks would still be able to obtain supplies by 
ferrying them across the Straits from Chanak. 
The question was often asked: Why go to 
Enos or Ebrije T Why not land a little above 
the isthmqs of Bulair ? The answer was that 
the first few miles of coast above the Bulair 
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linos were exposed to the guns on the isthmus, 
and that bigf ond lay the marshes at the mouth 
^ of the Kavtkk Dere river, where a landing was 
impossible. If the bad beach at Ebrijo was 
excluded, it was believed, though the evidence 
as to the coast botwocjn the Kavak Dore and 
Enos does not seem quite conclusive, that there 
was no good landing- place nearer than L^nos. 

4. He might reinforce the Anzacs, and direct 
them to make a strong push to capture the 
Sari Bair moimtaiii. He might simultaneously 
make a fresh landing in Suvla Bay, to the 
north of the Anzac position, and so surprise 
the Turks that it would be possible for the 
reinforced Anzac forces, after capturing Sari 
Bair, to get aoross the waist of the peninsula 
and seize the town of Maidos, on the Narrows. 
'I'he 'J'urkish Army at Krithia and on Achi Baba 
would thus b(' isolated. This was thc^ jilan 
M'hich Sir Ian Hamilton decided very early to 
adojit. 

For a long time after the plan hod Vnum tried, 
and liafl failed disastrously, the British public 
ivmained imder a miseoncejjtion about its 
chanwter. Jt was believed in England that the 
landing in Suvla Bay was the main feature of 


the new operation. This was not the case, 
nor was there ever any such suggestion on the 
spot. Even Ministers seemed to have only a 
hazy idea of what was intimdod. Speeches 
were made in Parliament in terms which ap- 
peared to imply that the Suvla Bay attack was 
the essence of the business. It was not imtil 
th(5 extremely belated publication of Sir Ian 
Hamiltoirs final dispatch on .lanuory 6, 1010, 
that the truth becgjno clear. He explained in 
this dis])atch that Anzac was meant to dciUver 
“ the knock-down blow,** while the Suvla Bay 
landing, and a big containing atttu:k on Krithia 
and Achi Baba, wen^ both “ complementary 
operations.*’ The Sari Bair mountain was, h(‘ 
.said, the k(‘y to his whoU‘ tactical conception ; 
and dispassionate* study of his se.hemt* and 
publisht.*d orders shows that this must have 
been so. 

Yet another misconception long lingered in 
the public mind. It was widely thr>ught that 
the whole combined operation failed because the 
Suvla Bay landing (‘ame to grief. Thi* gradual 
revelation of the facts showed far otherwise. 
Jt is true that tht^ advance of the Suvla Bay 
forceps through the depression between Sari Bair 
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and the Anafarta Hills was expected to smash 
the m^inspfing of the Turkish opposition to 
^ Anzac/* but the Anzaq attack eventually 
failed of itself, because, although brilliantly 
and heroically delivered, it just fell short of 
full achievement in the end for reasons which 
will be presently related. There will always 
be great differences of opinion about the cauHes 
of final failure. It may well be argued that if 
the Suvla Bay forces had not dallied, but had 
gained a great success, the Anzacs and their 
reinforcements might have held on to the iiew^ 
positions they won so arduously ; yet the 
balance of probability is against the assumption 
that the attack was primarily lost at Suvla. 
The tactical scheme was a good one, and was 
probably the best of the four courses which 
Sir Ian Hamilton formulated. The assault on 
Sari Bair had a strong chance of success, and 
it very nearly succeeded. The real and ultimate 
cause of failure was probably not the generals, 
nor the untried troops at Suvla, nor the lack of 
water, nor dofootive staff work in some sectors, 
though all these were important contributory 
factors. The dominating factor, the ultimate 
cause of failure, was probably the difficult and 
diversified character of the terrain and the very 
great advantages which the area in dispute 
gave to the Turlcs. In other words, the last 
great battles fought at Gallipoli were lost by 
the Allies not only by their own mistakes, but 
still more because they wore attempting an 
exploit which in that intricate and tangled 
wilderness of heights and hollows, of woods and 
scrub and patches of open plain, left much to ^ 
chance ; and it happened that on that occasion 
the luck was with the enemy. Earlier in tho 
year the British expedition might have tried 
and succeeded, but they never overcame* the 
consequences of the months that were lost, for 
from first to last it was their misfortune to bo 
too late. The fault lay principally in London. 

The details of the great attack from Anzac 
wore left largely in the hands of Lieutenant- 
Ckmeral Sir William Birdwood, who com- ^ 
manded the Anzac position. It was believed 
that the landing at Suvla Bay was also very 
largely his idea, and it was never any secret 
that to the last this tenacious and extremely 
able soldier always believed that the Gallipoli 
penmsula mig^t be won, and that he with- 
drew hem it with the utmost reluctance. 
Nor, indeed, was the resolution of Sir Ian 
Hamilton any less firm, for he maintained 
tbroui^ut, and after his return to England, 


that the enterprise should not bo abandoned. 
These views of the principal commanders 
were long shared by the British Government, 
but they wore not endorsed by the prepon- 
derating weight of competent military opinion 
in other areas of tho vrar. Yet the attack 
on Sari Bair in August showed that Sir Ian 
llainih.on and Sir William Birdwood had at 
least substantial groimds for their contention. 

Tliroughout Julj' tho secret preparations for 
tho groat thrust went unceasingly forward. 
The scheme wfis dominated by tho almanac, 
and the actual date was fixed long before- 
hand. The final rc^inforcements were duo to 
arrive in tho first days of August. The 
crescent moon would rise on the night of 
August G-7 at 2 ii.iu. It was, therefore, 


BRIG.-GEN. A. H. BALDWIN. 

Commanded 38th Infantry Bn|(ade. 

decided that the operations were to begin on 
•August 6, and that the landing at Suvla Bay 
was to be made after dark on that day. Sir 
Ian Hamilton recapitulated his principal 
objects in these words : 

(1) To break out with a rush from Anzao and cut off 
the bulk of the Turkish Army from land oommunioation 
with Constantinople. 

(2) To gain such a command for my artillery as to 
out off the bulk of the Turkish Army from sea tra^ie, 
whether with Constantinople or with Asia. 

(3) Incidentally to secure Suvla Bay as a winter base 
for Anzac and all the troo^-s operating in the northern 
theatre. 

Suvla Bay bad originally been qmte wrongly 
belieu^d to be exposed to bad weather. It 
also received bttle consideration when the first 
land operations were planned in March and 
April, because the early attacks were governed 
too exclusively by consideration of the doini- 
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nating heights and the practicable depressions 
in the interior of the peninsula. As a matter 
of fact th(j bay was submarine proof, and was 
fairly well protected against all gales excejit 
those from the south-west ; and old dwellers 
in Constantinojile, w^ho professed some know 
ledge of (Gallipoli, had always contended that 
Siivla Bav was the place which should ha\e 
been sel(H*tod for the original landing. Many 
devices wen^ practised during the* weeks of 
waiting m order to ini^b^ad the enemy. Troops 
were concentrated at the island ot Mityleiie, 
oft the coast of Asia Minor, and the island was 
solemnly inspected by Sir Ian Hamilton 
and Admiral de Bobeck. Fresh maps ot Asia 
Minor were modi' m Cairo, and the eneiii\ s 
spies weri' allowed to li'om of their existeiue 
The warships visited \arious places on the 
Asian coast, and the monitors obtcntatioiislv 
took soundings and sought fresh range's tor 
their guns between Gaba Tept' and Kiim 
Tepc' These' and other ingenious ruses weic 
biniplo enough to practise, and they th^e^^ 
the onem\ ofl their guard ; but the le.il 
problems were harder to solve. >»o oiii' of tJii' 
available bases could contain the ri'intoicf- 
iiu'nts, and on August 5 the new’^ forces weie 
still scatti'red at various places in the ^Egi an. 
Some OukI l>een landed at Anzac, others weie 
on transports at Tinbros, Tenedos, and e\cn 
at Mitvlene, 120 miles away. The watii 
question, about which much was atteiwaids 
heard, caused the most mteiiM' anxiety. A 
storage reservoir holding 30,000 gallons was 
secretly built at Anzac, and distributing pijies 
were laid Irom it ; but the scheme wont wiotig 
at ^t owing to the breakdown of the stdtionaiy 
engine on which it depended. Vast quantities 
of petroleum tms wore sent for m order to 
carry water in other areas, but a eo1h<-ion 
between two steamers delayed their arrival. 
A pock mule corps was orgamzed, chiclly tor 
the transport of water, A steamer was 
specially filled with water-pumps, hose, tanks. 
* trouglis, and other appliances intended for the 
rapid utilization of the wells end springs which 
were known to exist in the open country near 
Suvla Bay. Water-lighters and a tank- 
steamer to tow them were provided, and 
there was a “ parent water-sliip ** at Imbros. 
The mules furnished for carrying water num<> 
bered 4,650, and there were 1,750 water-carts. 
If the water supply went wrong at Suvla Bay, 
it was not through lack of preparation, but 
rather because the arrangements for distri* 
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bution were inadequate, owing to the inexperi- 
ence of those charged with this important task. 

^ Sir Ian Hamilton decided to control the 
triple attack he had planned from his head 
quarters in the island of Imbros, which was 
“ the centre of the cable system. ** He explained 
afterwards that, in his view, if he had com 
mitted liimself at the outset to any one of t-hci 
threc^heatres lie would have lost his “ simse of 
proportion.” At Jmhros he was 45 minuU'S 
from Helles, 40 minutes from Anzac, and 50 
minutes from Suvla. fJe could also, he said, 

best control from Imbros the* two divisions lie 

• 

held in reserves and throw them in where tlu'v 
werti most rcfjuired. His d(H;ision w^as aft<*r- 
words questioned in many quarters. It was 
urged that at Helles only a containing at tiu'k 
was planned, and it w'as to be dedivered by 
troops and commanders who were thoroughly 
familiar with the ground. Sir fan Hamilton 
himself acknowledged that, although the Anzac 
attack was vital, “there was nothing in its 
course or condiuit to call for *my personal 
iiitorvention.” He had kift all the Anztui 
arrangements to 8ir M'illiom Jhrdw'ood, and 
rightl;^' liwl the fullest confiderict5 in his judg- 
ment. The troofis designattHi for the landing at 
Suvla Hay w'erc raw, the generals w’(T(* un- 


familiar .with the charieicter of the warfare at 
Gallipoli, and, if the duvla operation was com- 
plementary, it was nevertheless of the utmost 
importance to the tactical scheme. Sir lav 
Hamilton did not visit Suvla until 5 p.ih* on the 
evening of August 8, although it was only 50 
minutes* stc^arning distance from his head- 
quarters. This must be hold a serious error of 
judgment. Eitht^r the Coimuandtjr-in-Chief or 
his Chit*£ of Staff should havt‘ beim there much 
earlier. Anotli(?r criticism afterw^ards made, 
that the Suvla Bay attack should have been on- 
irustc'd to vet»eran troops w^ho might have been 
repliM^ed at Helles and Anzac by portions of 
the new' arrivals, was probably more question- 
able. Time was short, and the exchange of 
units would havc^ been a diflioult operation for 
the Navy, upon wdiom a tremendous and 
complex burd(*n had already been imposed ; yet 
th(‘ Suvla Bay Army (k)r]:)s might have been 
stifh'iM'd by a few veteran units. 

The last great eom>)im»d assault upon the 
Turkish [>ositions in Gallipoli began in tho 
aft<Tnoon of Friday, August 6, with the attack 
at the southern end of the peninsula, which w as 
meant to liold tlic*. enemy forces gathi*-red before 
Krithia and Achi Baba. Th(‘ 88lh Brigade 
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of the 29th Division sought to capture 1,200 
yards of the Turkish front opposite the British 
\ight and right centre. The 42nd (East Lan- 
caihii*e) Division^ simultaneously orid(^avourcd 
to take two small trenches which cnOladod the 
main advance. The whole British attack hod 
failed by sunset, although on the left wing of 
the advance long sections of th(? enemy’s 
treQphes were seized and h(*ld for a time. Thts 
repulse was entirely imexpected. The Turkish 
trenches were found to be packed with troops, 
and it was discovered from prisoners tlmt the 
Turks had actually bison proj^aring to attack 
the British line w’ithin the next hour or two. 
I’wo fresh Turkish divisions hiul arrived for this 
especial purpose. The Turks fought, moreover, 
as they hod never fought in June and July. 
They had recovered their si)irit, and luul bi'cm 
greatly heartened by the news of the sweeping 
German advance on the Bussian front. 'Uiey 
attaekec^ in turn on the morning of August 7, 
hut were drivi^n back. 

Sir fan Hamilton felt on AugCist 7 that it was 
impe^rative for him to continue his att.'Mik on 
the Krithia front, as otherwise Turkish rein- 
forcements might be directed to Anzac and Suvia. 
He chose? a double line of Turkish trenches, 
about 800 yards long, w'hich lay to the east of 
Krithia, and launched the 12rit.h and 129th 
Brigades at this section of the front at 9.40 
a.Tri. Tlio Turks resisted with as much ardour 
as on the previous day. Tlie 125th Brigade 
took the first lino of the tr(?nehes allotted to 
thi'rn, and small parties n^aidii'd the second 
line ; but thi? 129th Brigade wen*, not so fortu- 
nati?, and in an hour had mode no sidisiaiiti/tl 
progress. There was a vineynrd, about 200 
yards long by 100 yards bnwxd, lying w(»st of thi^ 
Krithia road, whore there was much despi'rate 
fighting on .August 7 and 8, as well as on suc- 
coodiiig days. The (ith and 7th Lancashire 
Fusiliers held the vinijyard against desperate 
counter-attacks all through the Saturday and 
Sunday, although both battalions lost heavily. 
Other imits took a hand in the struggle for the 
vineyard, including the 4th East Lancashire 
Regiment and the 1 /9th Manchester Regiment. 
A subaltern of the latter Territorial battalion. 
Lieutenant W. T. Forshaw, received the Victoria 
Cross for his personal bravery at the northern 
comer of the vineyard. “ He treated bomb- 
throwing,” said eye-witnesses, “as if it were 
snowballing ’’ ; and Sir Ian Hamilton testified 
in his final dispatch that Lieutenant Forshaw 
was “ largely instrumental in the repulse of three 


very determined onslaughts.** In rme attack 
ho shot three Turks with his revolver at close 
quarters, and he throw innumerable bombs. 
Lioutemant Forshaw stuck to his corner con- 
tinuously for 41 hours, refusing to budge when 
his dotac'hment was relieved. The Turkisli 
attacks on the vineyard di(Kl away f>n August 9. 
Three nights later they made a desiierate assault 
and took it, but Ihey w ere cleared out by bombs, 
and tJio coveted spot was made part of the 
British lines. The net result of the Helli?s 
portion ef the operations was that useful minor 
advances were inmle and consolidated, while 
the real purpose of the fighting, which was to 
keep the Turks in this area busy, was mon* than 



FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS 
In the iirst-Hne trenches, 

ueeomplishcd. TJie eni'riiy \^'er(» so thoroughly 
alarmed that they oven ri‘inforeed thi' Krithia 
line although hard pressed elsewhi^re. 

The operations from Anzm^ must next be 
recounU‘d. Reinforc?emc»nts had been st(?althily 
poured into thi? Anzoi! sector for two or three 
nights priM^eding the great attack, and htid 
been concealed in prepared hiding-places. The 
water sujjply had also been greatly developt'd. 
On the morning of August 6 Sir William 
Birdwood had at his disposal 37,000 rifles 
and 72 guns, while two cmisers, four 
monitors, and two destroyers lay opposite 
the Anzac heights to give him further cbssistanoe. 
The land .forces wore divided into two portions. 
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One portion was to deliver the grand assault 
on the rugged heights of Swi Bair, and the 
other was to hold the existing Anzac iff)sition 
and to make special attacks on Turkish posi- 
tions immediately confronting it. The attack 
on Sari Bair was to be made by the N<^w 
ZeolancT and Australian Division (loss the 
ist and 3rd Light Horse Brigades), the 13th 
Division (less five battalions), find the 20th 
Indian Infantry Brigtuie and the Indian 
Mountain Artillery Brigade. It was a coni- 
posite force in more senses than ont». Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Maoris, Englishmen, 
Sikhs, and Gurkhas fought side by side in 
the supreintj attempt to win the heights 
which hod so long dominated Anzac. Many 
of the Australiiiiis and New Zealanders were 
veterans twice over ; the Sikhs and Chirkhas 
had been in several fierce actions around 
Holies; the ]3lli Division ((!ommandcd by 
Major-Gimoral SJuiw) belonged to the New 
.Annies, and was fresh from England, but had 
r(*liev(}d the 20tli Div’^ision for a short time at 
Hellos in order to gain experience in the field. 
The portion of forces retained at Anzac 
consisted of the Australian Division (plus the 
1st and 3rd Light Horse Jirigadcs and two 
batteries of the 40th Brigade). Two lirigades 
were' kept in reserve, the* 20f]i Brigade or 
the 10th Division (New Annies) and tlie 38th 
Brigade. 

For three days, August 4, 5, and 0, the 
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Turkish loft and centre were slowly bombarded. 
At 5.30 p.in. on August 0, little more than an 
hour after the resolute infantry assault had 
boon begim miles away near Krithia, the 
1st Australian Brigade started its fierce attack 
upon Lone Pine, which must always remain 
one of the most famous ojiisodes of the warfare 
at Gallipoli. Lone Pine w^as the name given 
to a formidable system of Turkish entrench- 
ments on a plateau w'hich was one of the lower 
southern spurs of the great mass of Sai*i Bair 
heights. It w^as ru'ar the southern end of the 
Anzocj position, and was strongly held by the 
Turks, because it commanded one of their 
ptijicipal sources of water supply. The 1st 
Australian Brigmle was chiefly composed of 
men from New South Wales, and was com- 
manded by Brigadier-Gc'neral N. M. Smyth. 
It was considerably below strength, and the 
supporting battalions were also weak. 

When the whistles blew at the appointed 
minute, three suocessive lines of Australians 
swarmed out of their trenches and dashed 
through the sorub towards the Turkish position. 
Almost the first to fall mortally wounded was 
Lieutenant Digges La Touche, an Irish clergyman 
belonging to the Church of England. He had 
enlisted at Sydn^ as a private, was promoted, 
had arrived at Anzac from Alexandria in 
charge of reinforcementB that very day, and 
though he joined in the attack at his own. 
option, he would not be denied. The surging . 
lines swept dnward» but came to a sudden and 
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MAP OF THE 
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perplexed halt on the verge of the Turkish 
trench ; for no trench was visible, only a roof 
of great beams covered with earth, and im- 
possible to move. The Turks were deep 
below ground, and were firing through small 
loopholes. It was a daunting moment, but 
the Anzacs were equal to the occasion, although 
they were being swept by a converging fire of 
shot and diell. They rushed over the roof, 
found the manholes, and dropped feet foremost 


ANZAC AREA. 

into a plexus of dim passages. The fight was 
waged, and tlie trenches were won, in these 
narrow underground galleries. Within half- 
an-hour the whole system of entrenchments 
had passed into the hands of the men from 
New South Wales, whose reserves had mean- 
while crossed the intervening ground imder 
a fierce fire ; but later on a thousand Turkish 
and Australian dead were dragged from the 
labyrinth of burrows. The enemy made 
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MULBS CONVEYING AMMUNITION 
BOXES TO THE FIGHTING-LINE. 


numerous desponito oounter-attaeks during 
the succeeding three days, hut they were 
always repulsed, largely owing, on several 
occasions, to the accurate fire of the? 2nd New 
Zealand Battery luider Major Sykes. The 
taking of Lone Pine inflicted disproportionately 
heavy losses on th(; Turks ; it was a con* 
spicuously gallant exploii . because the Anscacs 
were considerably outnumbered ; and it served 
a far more than local purpose, because it 
attracted the Tiu*ki8h reserves, and was after- 
wards hold to be the principal reason why so 
few of the enemy opposed the landing at Suvla 
Bay that night. The fight for Lone Pine was 
always regarded as the most desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict which occurred during the whole 
of the Gallipoli operations. Seven Victoria 
Crosses were awarded for it to Captain Alfred 
John Short, Lieutenant W. J. Symons^ Lieu- 
tenant F. H. Tubb, Corporal A. S. Burton, 
Corporal William Dunstan, Private John 
Hamilton, and Private Leonard Keyser. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in his dispatch said that ** one 
weak Axistralian brigade, numbering at the 
outset but 2,000 rifles, and supported only by . 


two weak battalions, carried the work under 
the eyes of a whole enemy division, and 
maintained their grip upon it like a vice during 
six days’ successive counter-attacks.” 

There were other brilliant attacks from the 
old Anzac positions on the night of August 6, 
including ^assaults on German Officer’s Trench 
and Baby 700. The story of the dramatic 
cihorge of the First and Third Light Horse 
Brigades has already been told in Chaptcji* XCTX. 
They won no ground, but their glory is impcTish- 
able, and they held on Battleship Hill all day 
on the 7th masses of Turkish reserves ^vho 
ought to have bcien at Suvla Bay. 

The Lone Pine and the other attacks did 
not, however, represent the main ojieratitai 
from Anzac. The principal business was tlie 
night attack on the summits of Sari Bnir. 
which was under the immediate direction of 
Major-General Sir A. J. Godley. The mass of 
Sari Bair was crowned by two topmost height s, 
with a considerable ravine intervening. The 
southern height, knoi^ui as Chunuk Bair, w’as 
about 850 feet high. Beyond the ravine lay a 
spur called Hill Q, from which the ground 
sloped upward to the ultimate crest of Sari 
Bair called Koja Chomen Tope, just under a 
tliousand feet high. Four columns wore as- 
signed to the operations against Sari Bair, as 
follows : 

Right Covering Column, under Brigfiu.lior-(ieii(‘riil 
A. H. Russell: New Zealand Mounted Ridos lirigtuio, 
the Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment, the Maori Contin- 
gent and Now Zealand Field Troop. 

Right Assaulting Column, under Brigadior-Genciral 
F. E. Johnston : New Zealand Infantry Brigade, Irdiuii 
Mountain Battery (loss one section), one Company New 
Zealand Engineers. 

Left Covering Column, under Brigadier-General .T. H. 
Tfavers : Headquarters 40th Brigade, half the 72nd 
Field Company, 4th Battalion South Wales Borderers, 
and r>th Battalion Wiltshire Regiment.* 

Left Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-General (after- 
wards Major-General) H. V. Cox : 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade, 4th Australian Infantry Brigade, Indian Moun- 
tain Battery (less one section), one company New 
Zealand Engineers. 

Divisional Reserve. — flth Battalion l^outh Lancashire 
Regiment, and 8th Battalion Welsh Regiment (Pioneers) 
at Chailak Dero, and the 30th Infantry Brigade and half 
72nd Field Company at Aghyl Dere. 

All the tftops had to bo moved along the 
coast in secrecy to an outpost beyond Fisher- 
ihan’s Hut (known as No. 2 Post), whe^re great 
quantities of gun and rifle ammunition had been 
stealthily accumulated. The right assaulting 
column was to storm the stunmit of Chunuk 
Bair. It was to advance up the Chailak Dere 
and Sazli Beit Dere ravines. The left assaulting 
column was ^ven cmiers which were not made 
entirely dear in the documents subsequently 
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FORTY-ONE HOURS' CONTINUOUS BOMB-THROWING: A GALLIPOLI VC. 

When holding the north-west corner of the ** Vineyard" Lieutenant William Thomas Forshaw, 
l/9th Battn. Manchester Regiment (T.F.), was attacked and heavily bombed by Turks, who advanced 
time after time by three trenches, which converged at this point. But he held on, directing his men 
and encouraging them by exposing himself with the utmost disregard of danger, and throwing bombs 
continuously for forty-one hours. He refused to budge when his detachment was relieved. 

published. Sir Ian Hamilton in his dispatch final summit of Sari Bair, which will iiereofter 
said that General Cox was to work up the be called in this narrative Hill 305. But as it 
Aghyl Dere cmd storm Koja Chemen Tepe, the approached the Sari Bair heights, the main 
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Aghyl Dere ravine bifurcated, the northern 
fork approaching Hill 305, while the southern 
fork led towards Hill Q, between HilL^05 and 
Chunuk Bair. What happened was that S^hen 
the left assaulting column reached the fork 
it split up, one-hidf going up the northern ravine 
against Hill 305, while the other half went up 
the southern ravine against Hill Q. There was 
thus a division of strength, which may have 
been intended, but the official papers give no 
clue. 

The object of the two covering columns was 
to save the strength and numbers of the two 
assaulting columns for the main assault. They 
were to clear the ravines and foothills, and let 
the assaulting columns through. West of 
Chunuk Bair was a steep knoll known as Table 
Top, 400 feet high, with precipitous sides, and 
a small plateau at the summit teeming with 
enemy trenches. A communication trench led 
from Table Top to Rhododendron Spur, below 
the summit of Chunuk Bair. The right 
covering column was instructed to capture 
Table Top, and generally to clear the way for 
the assault on Chimuk Bair. The loft covering 
column was meant to help General Cox’s forces 
in their assault on Hill 305. It was to movo 
far up Ifbng the beach and then strike inland 
and seize a low hill called Damakjelik Bair, 
about 130 feet high. It would thus cover the 
Hill 305 column against any attack from the 
direction of Suvla while it might also 

be able to help that portion of the Suvla Bay 
attacking forces which was landing south of 
Nibrunesi Point. 

Before proceeding to details, the broad 
results of all these operations from Anzac may 
first be briefly summarized. They failed in 
their principal object, but th^ greatly extended 
the positions held by the Anzacs. The results, 
compendiously stated, were as follows : 

First Day (August 7) : The right covering 
column cleared the Chailak Don) and took 
Table Top. The left covering column took 
Damakjelik Bair precisely as arranged. The 
right assaulting column reached the top of 
Rhododendron Spur and entrenched. One- 
half the left assaulting column worked round to 
the ravine of the Asma Dere, but was checked 
on the lower northern slopes of Hill 305. The 
other half of the left assaulting column reached 
the lower slopes of Hill Q and was there cjiecked. 
That evening the bulk of the forces were re- 
arranged in three columns, called the.rightt 
centre, and left. 


Second Day (August S) : The right column 
reached and held the summit of Chunuk Bair. 
The centre column was driven back fron^the 
dip between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. The left 
column unsuccessfully attacked the slopes of 
Abd el Rahman Bair, a northern spur of Sari 
Bair. That night the forces were again re- 
arranged in three columns, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Third Day (August 9) : The captured 
summit of Chunuk Bair was used as a pivot. 
No. 1 column held Chunuk Bair and Rhodon- 
dron Spur. No. 2 column stormed the dip 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, and saw the 
waters of the Narrows far below, but was 
driven back. No. 3 column lost its way and 
failed to take Hill Q, which was its objective. 

P’ouRTH Day (August 10): Tlie Turks 
retook the summit of Chunuk Bair, the dip, 
and the slopes of Hill Q. The attack on the 
Sari Bair position definitely failed on this day, 
after fierce hand-to-hand fighting. 

Turning now to details, it must bo explained 
that the first task of the right covering colmnn, 
which was entirely composed of New Zcui- 
landers, was imdertaken early on the night of 
August 6. General Russell had to the 

Chailak Doro and Sazli Beit Dere ravines, but 
he had previously to take a formidable redoubt 
known as Old No. 3 Post, on the slopes opposite 
No. 2 Post. The redoubt was captured by 
stratagem. For many nights previously the 
destroyer Colne (Commander Claude Seymour, 
R.N.) hod been turning her searchlight on it 
at 9 p.m., and bombarding it for ten minutes. 
Then followed ten minutes’ darkness and 
silence, succeeded by another illuminated bom- 
bardment, which always ceased precisely at 9.30. 
The Turks had grown so accustomed to this 
nightly visitation that they always evacuated 
the redoubt at the appointed time. On the 
night of August 6, when the searchlight switched 
off at 9.30, the New Zealanders were waiting in 
the adjacent scrub, and they swarmed into the 
empty redoubt. The Auckland Mounted Rifles 
disposed of^uoh Turks as were found in the 
neighbourhood. Having made sure of their 
success, they quickly pushed on, and by 1 a.m. 
had cleared all Bauchop’s Hill (named after the 
Colonel of the Otago Mounted Rifles), which 
was described as ** a maze of ridge and ravine, 
everywhere enti^ohod.” The Otago Rifles 
and the Maoris, while making their way into the 
Chailak Dere ravine, were stopped by a tremen* 
dous barbed wire entanglement flanked by eh- 




CAPTAIN K. K. WIILIS SERGT. RICHARDS. CORPORAL W GOSGRAVB. 


Captain Willis and Serj^eant Richards were two of the three men selected hy vote nf the 1st 1 ancashire 
Fusiliers to receive the V.C. ior gallantry during the Battle of the Landing, April 2S, 1915 Corporal 
Cosgrove, 1st Battalion Munster Fusiliers, awarded the V C. for most conspicuous brasery during the 
attack from the beach east of Cape Helles, April 26, 1915. He pulled down the posts of the enemy’s 
wire entanglements single-handed, thereby greatly contributing to successful clearing of the heights. 


CAPT. PERCY H. HANSEN. LIEUT, PORSHAW. PRIVATE ALFRED POTTS, 
At Green Knoll, in Suvla Bay, when his regiment — the Linoolnshires — had been foiced to retire, 
leaving some wounded behind, Captain Hansen led volunteers under heavy fire into the shrub, which 
was burning fiercely, and succeeded in saving the lives of several men who would otherwise have been 
burned to death ; Laeutenant William. Thomas Forshaw, whose gallant deed is illustrated on page 177; 
Private Alfred Potts, 1st Berkshire Yeomanry, who, at Suvla Bay, under heavy fire, rescued a comrade 
by dragging him several hundred yards on a shovel to a place of safety. 

A.WARDBD THE VICTORIA CROSS FOR BRAVERY IN THE FIELD. i' 

lib 
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GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON (X) AND MEMBERS 


tronchinenta. Huffcn^d considerably', but 

progress whs forced with the help of engiiuM^rs, 
backed by the Maoris. Sir Ian Hamilton said 
that Captain Shera and th(? New Zealand Engi- 
neers acted at this momcint with ‘‘most con- 
spicuous and cool connive,?* The principal 
exploit of the New Zealanders that uigh^ was, 
however, the storining of Table Top, whose 
sides were so stet^p that they' nluio-t seemed to 
bulge out like a mushroom. It was bombarded 
by tlie Colne, its precipitous ht*ighfs wore scaled 
by the undaunted Now Zealanders, and by' 
midnight they hold the plateau and had taken 
150 prisoners. The work of the right covering 
column was complettdy successful. 

As soon as Old No. 3 Post had been takcui, 
and while the attack on ilauchop’s Hill was 
pnxieoding, the left covering column came into 
action. It marched by the entrance to the 
Aghyl Dere ravine, and took Damakjelik 
Bair with a nisli. A Imttalion of the New 
Army, the 4th South Woles Borderers, under 
itieutenant -Colonel Gillespie, led the way. 


and Sir laii Hamilton aftcruurds b(5st-owed 
the liighcst jiossiblo jiruise on the men of 
the battalion and tlujir commander. Tliey 
boro themsolvt^s well in the most trying of 
operat ions — a long night march with an uphill 
fight at the end — although at times they' were 
erihladed. 

By midnight Brigadier-General Johnston 
and the right assaulting column, consisting of 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigadts were on 
their way through the Chailak Doro and Sazli 
Beit Dero ravines to the assault of Chunuk 
Bair. An hour and a half later the Canterbury 
Infantry had traversed the Sazli Beit Dere 
and were attacking the lower trenches on 
Bhododendron Spur. The Otago Infantry 
headed the force marching through the Chailak 
Dere, but the country was so difficult, and the 
opposition so heroe, that they did not deboucii 
on the spur imtil 5.30 a.m. The whole column 
once reimited, swept up the spur, olecued it, 
and entrenched there. They were a quarter 
of a mile from the summit of Chunuk Baift 
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OF HIS STAFF AT THE DARDANELLES. 


Ko luul jiwt been eoiii])clh*d to stop Jshort of 
full achieveiiioiit. On this day Oorporal 
Hoys ton Guyton Bassett, of the New Zealand 
Divisional Signal Company, ^^oll the V.C for 
his “ most conspicuous bravery and devotion ’* 
in laying a field telephone wirt* to thc^ new posi- 
tion “ in full daylight and under a continuous 
and heavy fire." 

The left assaulting coluiun, which hud farther 
to go, fare^d less favourably. It crossed tlie 
lower portion of ti e Chailak Dere, swerved 
round, and entered the Aghyl Dere. On 
reaching the fork in the ravine, th(^ cjolumn 
divided, as alri*ady explained. The? 4th Aus- 
tralian Brigade went up the northern fork of 
the ravine, while the 29th Indian Infantry 
Brigade moved up the southern fork. ^The 
scnib was thick, the enemy’s fire was persistent, 
and the march proved exhausting. The Aus- 
tralians, whose spirit was unbreakable, got 
across from the Aghyl Dere into the northern 
end of the Asma Dere ravine. Soon after 7 a.m. 
they were ordered to join with the 14th Sikbs, 


with wliom they Jiad got into tc)u(;lu and to 
ussault tlic summit ot IJilJ 300. But tlic Turks 
Jiad bi‘(*n reinforced, our troops were exhausted 
by tlieir long night march, tJie heat was growing 
intense', tlie Ni'w ZealaiidtTs were not on the 
top of Cliunuk Bair, and eventually the assault 
was suspended. The Indian Brigade was 
likewise elitH*k(‘d. The 10th (hirkhas, on the 
right of the brigade, had come into contact 
wit lx the Ntnv Zealanders on Kliododendron 
Spur ; the 5th and Gth Gmkhas vve^re practi- 
cally on tht‘ slopes of Hill Q ; hut the troops 
were all tired out, and the two main Bimmiits 
were still uncarried. It was d(*cided to hold 
on f(xr the rest of the day, and to resmno the 
attack next morning. During the afternoon 
the forces were rr^arranged as follows ; 

High* Column, Br!j»adicr-G' noral F. E. Johnnton : 
26th Indian Mountain Battery Ti'sk one section), 
Auckland Mounted Rifles, New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, two battalions 13th Division, and the Maori 
Contingent. 

Centro and Left Columns, Major-General H. V. Cox : 
2lBt Indian Mountain Battory (less one section), 4th 
Australian Brigado, 3yth Infantry Brigade (less one 



TABLB TOP, 400 FEET HIGH, WITH PRECIPITOUS SIDES, WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY THE NEW ZEALANDERS, 
ff f liy the New Zealenderit on the ni^ht of August 6, 1915. Orders were ^iven to the men not to fire their nfles, but to use beyonets. One hundred 

and fifty prisoners, many rifles, and much ammunition were captured. 
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tmttn'ion), with 6th Battalion South Lanoashire Bogi- 
inwit altaclied, and the 20th Indian Infantry Brigiwio. 

^ The revifitd plan of attack was that the 
right (jolumn was to take the Kunmiit of Chuiiuk 
Bair, while the left column was to make a 
flank assault on Hill 305 by way of Abd el 
Rahman Bair, the northern spur which jutted 
out below the topmost peak. General Johnston 
moved out against Chimuk Bair at 4.15 a.m. 
on August 8. The Wellington Battalion of 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, a battalion 
whose name will live for over in the annals of 
the Dominion, hooded the advance. There 
followed the Auckland Mounted Rifles, the 
Maori Contingent, and two battalions of the 
New Army, the 7th Battalion Gloucester liegi- 
ment and the 8th Welsh Pioneers. Lieul<;nant- 
Coloncl Malone, of the Gloucc»sters, led the way, 
and the whole force raced with im^sistible 
determination up the iiltimate stc^ips. I'hey 
suffered terribly, but they won the p€‘ak. and 
saw tlie Dardanelles and the coast of Asia 
IVIinor spread out before them/ The summit 
was a second Spion Kop, and there was room 
there for less than a thousand men, who were 
expojjcd to a galling fire. Colonel Malone was 
mortally wounded while marking out the line 
to be held. 'J'he 7th Gloucesters lost in killed 
or wounded every officer and every senior 
non-commissioned officer. They fought on 
undaunt<Hl under their serg€*ants and corporals, 
enduring continuous casualties, but honourably 
maintaining the splendid name of the fine old 
niarcliing regiment to which they were nffiliaU^l. 
The Wellington Battalion had gone into action 
700 strong on the night of the 0th, but by the"^ 
evening of the 8th it only numbered 53 effectives. 
Yet though the enemy’s fire was so hot that thero 
was little chance to entrench deeply, the New 
Zealanders and the men of Gloucester and South 
Wales, none of whom had dreamed of war a 
year before, held the peak throughout the night. 

The centre column was operating from the 
direction of the farm above the southern fork 
of the Aghyl Dere, but it mot with so much 
opposition that it made little progress that 
day. The 4th Australian Brigade, which con- 
stituted the left column, fared even worse. 
It was still on the Asma Dere, and tried to 
advance np the Abd el Rahman spur. The 
enemy were plentifully supplied with machine 
guns, were in great strength, and were quickly 
helped by powerful reinforcements. The Aus- 
tralians were “ virtually surrounded," and 
before they withdrew imder superior pressure 



EMBARKATION OE BRITISH TROOPS. 

th(' brigade had suffered total loss of over 
1,000 casuulticH since thry first marched out 
from the bi*ach. TTiey clung to the Asma Dere 
ravine, howevcT. “ Here',” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “they stood at bay, and, though 
the mi'll wt'rc' by^ now half dead with thirst 
and witli fatigue, tht*y bloodily repulsed attack 
lifter attack delivered by heavy columns of 
Turks.” They looked anxiously for the ex- 
pected support from the Buvla Bay area, but in 
vain, for August 8 was the fatal day when 
“ inertia prevailed ” at the new landing-place. 
No sound of firing floated upward from the 
Suvla foothills to the Australians struggling 
on the ridge below Sari Bair. 

In the oftcjmoon the conflict grew more 
desultory, and much necessary time was spent 
in getting up water and food to the tired troops. 
The one definite result of the day’s operations 
was that the crest of Chunuk Bair heui bc^en 
seized. It was decided to make a supreme 
effort next morning, and the columns wore 
once more rearranged as follows : 

No. 1 Column, Brigadier-Qeneral F. E. Johnnton: 
26th Indian Mountain Battery (less ono soction), the 
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Auckland and Wellington Mounted Hiflea Regiments, 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, and two battalions 
of the 13th Division. 

No. 2 Column, Major-General H. V. Cox : l^st Indian 
Mountain Battery (less one section), 4th Australian 
Brigade, 39th Brigade (loss the 7th Oloucesters, relieved), 
with the 0th Battalion South Lancasliire Kegiinont 
attached, and th<> Indian Infantry Brigtulo. 

No. ^3 Column. Brigadier-Otmnral A. H. Baldwin, 
Commanding 38th Infantry Brigade : Two battalions 
each from the 38th and 29th Brigades and one from the 
4tlth Brigade. 

I'he instructions to tlic columns wore concist*. 
No. 1 column was to hold and consolidatt' 
positions already gained on the riglit, tind to 
complete conquest of CJhunuk Jlair (only 
the south-western sIojm^s and th(‘ small (TC'st of 
the knoll wore actually held). No. 2 eohimii 
WHS to make for the dip bet\\o(‘n Chunulc Bair 
and Hill Q, and evt‘ntually to assist in an attack 
on Hill Q by this route. No. 15 column was 
to march up the Chailak J3cns mass behind 
the trenches on Chunuk Bair, sw(‘('p a(?roHs tlie 
summit, along th(‘ dip, and deliver tlie main 
attack on Hill Q aftt'r the dii) had IsHm cleaml 
by Colunm No. 2. 

There was a trcincndotis bombardmmt of 
Chunuk Bair and Hill Q froin land and sea at 
dawn on August 9 ; but the day was destinc'd 
to end in failure. The Now Zc^alaiiders and 
the untried rntm of the New Army clung with 
desperate valour to thti sumiuit of Chimiik 
J^air throughout the long day of tropical heat. 
They were constantly assailed, for the Turks 
knew that (.^hiinuk Bair conunanded the 
Narrows ; but they newer budged an inch, 
although greatly exhausted. No. 2 cohunn 
perfoimt'd thti first part of its allotti^d task. 
Th(^ fith Gurklias, under Major C. Cl. J.. Allan- 
son, and a portion of the (5th South Lan- 
cashire Regiment won their way to the ridge’ 
of the dip, saw below thfi the road leading to 
Maidos and the Straits, and even rushed down 
the farther slopes after tin? dis(;omfited en(?my. 
But at that moirusnt t})e attack was seen to 
ihave gone wrong. No. 3 column, undt^r 
Brigadier-General BaUlwin, should by then 
have been behind the trenches on Chunuk 
Bair ready to sweep along the dip against Hill Q. 

It had lost its way in the darkness amid the 
scrub and the rugged hollows of the Chailak 
Dere, and was only debouching at the Farm 
when it ought to have bj>en crowning Chunuk 
Bair. Major Allanson was listening eagerly 
for the expected soimd of Baldwin’s adyance 
through his forces, when Turkish shells began 
to fall among liis Gurkhas on the ridge of the 
dip. There was no chance for him to lead his 


m n unsupported up the slopes of Hill Q. 
Almost before he realized that Baldwin was 
late, the Turkish commander on the other side 
of the ridge had taken advantage of the con- 
fusion caused by the support of the guns. He 
rallied his Hying troops, they rushed up their 
side of the dip, and drove the Gurkhas and 
J^ianc'ashires back towards their starting point. 

That movement, comparatively small at 
first, HfJttled tht' fate of the day, and, as many 
have since thought, the whole fate of the greab 
attack from Anzac upon Sari Bair. So true 
it is that one little? rally, one? little rush, one last 
turn by the commander of a handful of re- 
treating troops, may give just the change 
which dt?veile)p8 into a decision. Had the 
Turks ne)t rallied and cleared the? dip just at 
that critical me)ment, things might have gone? 
differently. For when Baldwin retw.hed the 
Farm, and percf?ive?d that ho had not time to 
re^ach the uppe^r heights of Chunuk Bair, he? 
promptly and quite? rightly (le?ploycd his men 
where tht?y stood, and 8horteiu?d his lino of 
attack. Tho 10th Hampshires and two com- 
panies of the ()th East J.iHncashire?H charged 
with the baye)net straight across to tho point 
wheTO tho dip rose? into the final sununit of 
Chimuk Bair. The?y reached their goal, but 
we?re- too late. The Gurkhas mid the South 
Lane^asliires hml fallen back, the enemy were? 
y)emring up their side? of the dij? in overwhelming 
numbers, and the day was lost. General 
Baldwin withdrew at length to tho Form, and 
tho rest of the fighting that day in this area 
cemsisted ejliiofly of fierce but unavailing attacks 
on the exhausted troops who clung doggedly 
to^tho summit e)f Chimuk Bair. 

During the night the gallant New Zealanders 
and the New Aniiy troojjs on the? simimit were 
withdrawn, as they were naturally worn out. 
They witc replaced by two New Army bat- 
talions, tho 6th Loyal North Lancashires and 
the 5th Wiltshiros, while the? lOih Hampshires 
were instructed to hold the line from th(? summit 
to the Farm. Tho Lancashires arrived first, 
and their commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Levinge, hastily tried to improve the 
trenches, which he considered dangerous. The 
6th Wiltshires were delayed, and on reaching 
the top were disposed by an error in an exposed 
position, which in the darkness was thought 
to be well covered. The Turks were well aware 
that if the British could hold the top of Chunuk 
Bair the Narrows would be endangered. They 
shelled the summit vigorously at dawn on 
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August 10, and then hurled against it a whole 
division and throe extra battalions. The Wilt- 
shiros were caught in the opcm, and “ literally 
almost annihilated.” The (ith Loyal North 
Lancashires were ” simply ovorwhi'lnuHi in 
their trenches by sheer weight of numbers.” 
Chunuk Bair was almost instantly lost, and tlu* 
Turks swept over the crest, drove back the 
10th Hampshires, drove back the rest of 
Baldwin’s column from the Farm, and for a 
time carried all before them. 

The struggle which followed was more 
fierce and desperate than any other phase of 
the assault on the massif of Sari Bair and the 
adjacent heights. Stoff-C'aptoin Street rallied 
the driven troops below the Farm, and carried 
them forward again. There was a long and 
deadly hand-to-hand conflict. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote : 

Genesals fought in the ranks and men dropped their 
■oientifio weapons and caught one another by the throat. 
So desperate a battle cannot be described. The Turks 
came«on again and again, fighting raagiiiflcontly, calling 
upon the name of God. Our men stood to it, and main- 
tained, by many a deed of daring, the old traditions of 
their race. There was no flinching. They died in the 
ranks where they stood. 

Here Generals Cayley, Baldwin, and Cooper, and all 
their gallant men achieved great glory. On this bloody 
field fell Brigadier-General Baldwin, who earned his first 
laurels on CiesaT*s Camp at Ladysmith. There, too, fell 
Brigadier-General Cooper, badly woimded; an^ thore. 
too, fell Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. Ntmn, commanding 
the 9th Worcestershire Regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. G. Levinge, commanding the 6tli Loyal North Lan* 
oashite Regiment ; and Lieutenant-Colonel J. Carden, 
commanding the 6th Wiltshire Regiment. 


The Turks paid dearly for the recovery of 
Chunuk Bair. Ah they swarmexi in dense 
massifs do^\^l the western side of the suirnuit, 
they were assailed by a terrific fire from the 
Britisli land batteries and the warships. The 
New Zealand and Australian Artilh^ry, the 
Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade, and the 
69th Brigade Royal Field Artillery, poured a 
concentrated hail of slioll u])on them. The 
ton machine-guns of the New Zealand Lifantry 
Brigade tore gaps in the I’urkish ranks at close 
range until their barrels were red-hot. But 
the fighting round the Form was too close and 
cltFadly to give the guns much chance. There 
hand weapons and cold stool decided the issue. 
Sir William Birdwood sent up the very last 
two battalions from liis General Reserve, and 
at 10 a.m., after a five-hours* battle, the 
Turkish attack was spent. By nightfall there 
was no Turk on the Britisli side of the heights ; 
but the. enemy held the top of Chunuk Bair, 
and the great operation was finally declared to 
have failed. How near it was to success, what 
a touch-and-go business the whole attack had 
been, this narrative has sufficiently shown* 
That day, it may be noted, the enemy also 
attacked the 4th Austredion Brigade in the 
Asma Dere, and the 4th South Wales Borderers 
far away on Damakjelik Bair. The attacks 
were repulsed, but both forces suffered further 
heavy losses, and the Borderers lost their gal* 
lant commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Oilleapie, 
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The close of the story of the attack from 
Anzac on Sari Bair may be given in Sir Ian 
^ Hamilton's own words : 

By evening the total casiialtiuH of (Toiioral Birrlwoocrs 
force had reached 12,000, and includtjd a vory large 
proportion of officers. Thi3 13tli Division of the Ncnv 
Army, under Major Goneral Sliaw, had alono lost 0,000 
out of a grand total of 10,500. Baldwin was gone, and 
all his staff. Ton oonirnanding oOifiirs out of thirteen 
had disappoarod from the fighting effectives. The 
Warwicks and tho Worcesters hud lost literally every 
single officer. The old Gorman notion that no unit 
would stand a loss of more than 25 por cent, had boon 
completely falsified. Tho 13th Division and the 29th 
Brigade of tho 101 h (Irish) Division hod lost more than 
twice that ijroportifjii, and, in spirit, wore game for as 
muoh more fighting as might lie required. But physi- 
cally, though Birdwoo<l’s forces wore prepared to hold 
all they had gut, ilioy wore now too exhausted to attack 
— at least until they had r*jsttMl and reorganized. So far 
they had held on tcj all they had gained, excepting only 
thf' footholds on the ridge between (^hiinuU Bair and 
Hill Q, momentarily carried by tho Gnrklias, and the 
salient of Ghnnnk Bair itsolf, which they had n^lainod 
for forty-eight hours. Unfortunately, these two picct?-, 
of groiiml, small and worthless as they seemed, werii 
worth, according to the ethics of war, lt),(KMt lives, foi 
hy th«*ir loss or nMcntion they just mark<Hl tho diffcrouci- 
hetween an important success and a signal victory. 

At times I liad thuiiglit of throwing'iuy reserves into 
this stnhhorn eenlral battle, where probably they would 
have turned the scale. But each time the waiter troubles 
made mo give up the idea, all ranks M An/ac being 
nvluced to one pint a day. 'I’riK^ thirst is a sensation 
unknown to tla? dwellers in cool, well-w.itored England. 
But at Anzac, when mules with water “pakhals’’ 
arrived at tho tront, tho men would rush up to them in 
swarms, just to lick the moisture that had exrd • 1 


through tho canvas hags. Tt will be Understood, then, 
that until wells had been discovered under the freshly - 
won hills, tho reinforcing of Anzac by oven so much as a 
brigade was unthinkable. 

The grand ooup had not come off. Tho Narrows wore 
.still out of sight and beyond field gun range. But this 
was not tho fault of Lieutenant -Gonoral Birdwood or 
any of the ollicers and men under his command. No 
mortal can command ruocobs ; Lieutenant-General 
Birdwood hiwl done all that mortal man can do to deserve 
it. The way in which ho worked out his instructions 
into practical arrangements and dispositions upon flu« 
terrain reflect high credit upon his military capacity. 
I also wish to bring to your Lordship’s notice tho valu- 
able services of .Major-General Godloy. commanding the 
New Zealand and AiiKtralian Division. He had Under 
him at oim time a force amounting to two divisions, 
which ho handled with conspicuous ability. Vlajor- 
General F. C. Shaw, commanding 13th Division, also 
rose superior to all tho trials a id tests of these trying 
days. His calm and sound judgment proved to be of the 
greatest value throughout tho arduous fighting I have 
rcctirdod. 

As for tho troops the joyous alacrity with which they 
faced danger, wounds and detilh, as if they were some 
now form of exciting recroatirm, has fistonished mo — old 
campaigner us 1 am. 1 will •'uy no irmrc, leaving Major- 
General GoclU y to speak lor what lia])j)erieil umler his 
eyes : “ 1 cannot close my report,” ho says, ” without 
placing on record my unbounded lulrniratiou of tho 
work porforimsl, and the gallantry displayed, by the 
troops and their lenders during the severe lighting 
involved in tho*^e operations. 'Hniugh the Australian, 
New Zealand, and Indian units liurl been confined to 
trench duty in a crampcjl space for some ffuir months, 
and though the troops of the New .Vrmies had only just 
landiHl irom a sea voyage, and many ot them hwl not 
been previously under fire, T do not bcliovo tliat any 
troops in tile \u)rld could have accomplished more. All 
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ranks vied with one another in the performance of 
gallant deeds, and more than worthily uphold the host 
irodilions of the British Army.” 

Let the verdict bo written at once, lln* 
conception of the attack on Sari Bair ri(ig<', 
eoupled with a fresh landing at Suvla Bay, 
was strategically and tacticaUy sound, except 
in one or two details. The attack on Sari 
Bair came within an ace of suchh^ks, within a 
hair’s-bivodth of such . victory as might 
have transformed the whole yiosition on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Only a very close and 
careful study fully reveals the reasons which 
• led Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir William Birdwood 
to maintain to the end of the whole campaign 
that jiersistonce, together with sufficient rein- 
forcements, would have given them the triiunph 
they sought, and perhaps have changed the face 
of the war on the eastern front. But these con- 
siderations should be always examined with 
duo reference to the current situation in the 
other theatres of the war in the middle of 
August, 1916. • • 

While the great attack on 8ari Bair was 
being made and lost, the now landing at Suvla 


Bay was begun, and soon failed to achieve its 
immediate purpose. The operations at Suvla 
Bay were in charge of Lioiitcnant-Ceneral tlio 
Hon. Sir Fn?dori(;k Stopford, K.C.M.G. General 
Stopford was sixty -one y(‘nrs of age, and was a 
Guardsnmn. lie entered the Army in 1871, 
fought in the PJgyptiau and Sudan campaiin^s 
in»the eighties, and in the Ashanti campaign in 
1 896. Ho was ATili I ary Se’crc'tary to Sii* Hod vers 
Buller in tlio South African War, conunanded 
the London District during 1900-09, and had 
since been Lieutenant of the T'ower of London. 
It was understood thnt Sir Ian Hamilton was 
himself instrumontal in securing General Stop- 
ford’s n.oy>ointinont to a command at the 
Dardanelles. General Stopford arrived in the 
Aegean in July, and was given command of the 
8th Corps on the Krithia front for eight days, 
in order that he might gain a little local experi- 
ence. On July 24 he assumed command of the 
0thArmyCorps,thenassembIizigatMudro8. This 
vras the Corps diesignated for the landing at 
Suvla Bay, loss the 1 2th Division (sent to Anzac) 
and the 29th Brigade of the 10th Division. 

Suvla Bay was a wide semi-circular indenta- 
tion of the coast, bounded on the north by 
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Suvla Point and on the south by Nibrunesi 
Point. The extremity of the latter cape was 
exactly five miles from Anzac Cove, following 
the line of the beach. Nibrunesi Point was a 
low spit, but from Suvla Point the coast rose 
beyond the bay into the ridge of hills called 
the ICiretch Tepe Sirt, whicli at their highest 
point were perliaps 700 feet high. The ridge 
extended nortli -eastward towards Kjehner Bay, 
but the heights also curved inland and formed 
the Anafarta group of hills, which at thtsir 
highest point, Tekke Tope, were 882 feet high. 
The Anafarta hills were divided from the Sari 
Bair massif by a volley, on the north side of 
which stood the village of Anafarta Sagir, 
otherwise known as Kuchuk (Little) Anafarta, 
while on the opposite side, beneath the northern 
spurs of Sari Bair, was the village of Biyuk 
(Big) Anafarta. The Anafarta Valley gave 
easy access to two other valleys which led 
tlirough cultivated land to the NaiTows. The 
Anafarta hills rose four miles back from the 
bay, and the intervening gently sloping plain 
was partly cultivated and partly covered wnth 
low scrub, tog(^thor with a fair number of isolat'fMi 
trees. From the plain rose throe or four lo^^ 
eminences, the most conspicuous of which wow 
soon known to the troops as Chocolate Hill, th(' 
Green Hill, and Scimitar Hill. The shores of 
the bay were shallow and muddy, and in the 
foreground was a sandy causeway, behind which 
lay the Salt Lake, more than a mile long and 
nearly a mile wide in its broadest part. The 
Salt Lake was really a morass, wliich was dry 
enough to walk over in summer, except after^ 
heavy rain. Between the Salt Lake and the 
sea, in the direction of Nibrunesi Point, was a 
knoll called Lida Baba, well over 100 feet liigh. 

The Turks were known to have a ring of 
trenches round Lala Baba, a few more trenches 
on Hill 10 (at the northern end of the Salt Lake) 
and some primitive defences on the ridge beyond 
Suvla Point. They had a little redoubt and a 
few guns on Chocolate Hill, and more guns on 
Ismail Oglu Tope (Hill 100), a mile farther in- 
land. These guns included a 4*7 and a 9'2, 
but they were * trained on Anzac. It was 
believed, and the assumption proved to be 
approximately accurate, that the enemy only 
had about 4,000 troops in the Suvla Bay area, 
where they did not expect a landing. There 
were three battalions in the Anafarta villages, 
a battalion at Ismail Oglu Tepe, another at 
Chocolate HiU, outposts at Lala Baba and Ghazi 
Baba, and gendarmerie on the Kireteh ridge. 


The plan of atta<ic at Suvla Bay provided 
that the first landing should be made by the 
three brigades of the 11th (Northern) Division, 
then concentrated at the island of Imbros. 
They w’ore to leave in destroy(?rs and motor- 
lighters after dark on August 6, and to begin 
disembarkation at 10.30 p.m., an hour after 
the Anztics wore timed to rush “ Old No. 3 Post.” 
Thrcje landing beoclios were? chosen, two outside 
the bay south of Nibrunesi Point, and one inside 
the bay, north of the*. Salt- Lake and opposite 
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HiU 10. The last-named was called Beach A. 
Beach C was a little south of Nibrunesi Point, 
and about a mile from Lala Baba. Beach B 
was a mile and a half lower down the coast, and 
littlo more than a couple of miles from Old 
No. 3 Post. The allotment of brigades was as 
foUowR : Beach A, 34th Brigade ; Beach B, 
32nd Brigade ; Beach C, 33rd Brigade. Sir 
Ian Hamilton had wanted to land aU the 
brigades outside the bay, but yielded to the 
desire of General Stopford to send the 34th 
Brigade to Beach A, “unfortunately, as it 
turned out,” he said, because the beach proved 
to have a bad landing-place. The broad scheme 
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was tliat the 11th Division was to seizes and 
hold the principal heights in the plain, but 
especially Chocolate Hill and Ismail Oglu, and 
also thcj ridg(^ of the Kin*tch Tepo Sirt (Sirt 
means summit, Tepe moans hill), botwoon the 
plain and the coast to the north of the bay. 
The rornaindfir of the Amiy (.■orps would, it w as 
hoped, make good the Anafarta Hills, and work 
across the Anafarta Valley against the northern 
slopes of Sari Bair. If the Anza<‘.s and the 
Suvla Bay forces combi ru'd to drive the Turks 
off Sari Bair on to the Kilid Bahr plateau. Sir 
Ian Hamilton hoped to seize a new line across 
the peninsula from Gaba Tope to Maidos, with 
a jirotectcd line of supply from Suvla Bay. 

The 11th Division, (lommanded by Major- 
General Hammcrsley, sailed from Irnbros at the 
apj3ointed time, and the landing at Beaches C 
and B W'as effected without ojiposition. But 
there was trouble at Beach A. The Turks were 
on the alert on the shores of the bay, and it w^as 
afterwards said that searchlights were used from 
the Anafarta Hills. The lighters grounded far 
from the beach, and some of the men had to 
struggle ashoro through nearly five feet of water. 
The Turkish outposts on Lala Baba and Ghazi 
Baba (a hill near Suvla Point) set up a fianking 
rifle fire. Some of the enemy even got among 
the troops on the beach. One battalion of the' 
Northumberland Fusiliers seems to have bcH»n 
landed opposite the Salt Lake, quite close to 
liala Baba. The original Beach A w^os eventu* 
ally shifted nearer Ghazi ^Baba. The various 
difiiculties were grodutvlly overcome, and on tho 
whole the landing of the 11th Division was 
BUCcoBsfully accomplished. 

Although farthest away, the 32nd Brigade 
was first in action. Marching through the 



AT SUVLA BAY. 

darkness along the coast from Beach B, the 
9th West Yorkshires and the 6th Yorkshires 
found their way unsw’ervingly to Lala Baba, 
and without firing a shot dashed up the }i(*ight 
with fixed bayonets. They cairicul it swiftly, 
but Lieutenant -Colonel TO. IT. Chapman, who 
was in tht) van shouting “ Como on, the York- 
shires,” fell dead on tho summit, shot througli 
the neck. Tho 32rid Brigade than pushed on 
along the sandy eaiist‘wa.y to support the 34th 
Brigade*, port of whieli was in difficulties before 
Hill 10. A .single battalion, the llth Man- 
chestc»rs, had meanwhile^ sturdily made its w ay 
up the Karakol Dagh (Police ^Mountain or Hill) 
tow^arcls tho ridges of tho Kirotc.h "J^'-po Sirt, 
whore they w^ere driving batsk the few hundred 
gendarmeries posted on the summit. By this 
time dawTi was breaking, and the two brigtides 
hml got into some cjonfusion, which was 
heightened by tho arrival of Turkish shells in 
their midst. Sir Ian Hamilton wrote : “No 
on€3 Hoorns to have been present who could take 
hold of tho two brigade's, the 32nd and 34th, 
and laimch thc^m in a concerted and cohesive 
attac*k. Consequently there was confusion and 
hesitation, increased by gorse fircjs lit by hostile 
shell, but redeemed, I am proud to report, by 
the * conspicuously fine, soldierly conduct of 
several individual battalions.” The position 
near Hill 10 was eventually retrieved by two 
battalions of the 34th Brigade, the 9th Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers and the 1 1th Manohesters, which 
drove the enemy at the point of the bayonet off 
Hill 10, where the scrub was burning furiously. 

With the dawn come two Highland moimtain 
batteries and one battery of the 69th Brigade, 
Royal Field Artillery, which were landed at 
Beach B. Some of the guns were quickly 
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placed on Lala Baba. Dawn brought also six 
battalioiiB of the 10th (Irish) Division, under 
Brigadier-Cleneral Hill, from the island of 
Mitylene, 120 miles away ; discnnbarkcid strictly 
to time by the marvellous organization of the 
Royal Navy. But five of thcs battalions were 
landed at Beach C. instead of Beach A, as was 
intended, and they had to inarch between three 
or four miles under lire before they came into 
action near Hill 10, They were thus fatigued 
at the outset, for Hmj day soon grew hot, and 
local j)lans again went awry. The remaining 
three battalions of the 10th Division, wrilh an 
odd battalion l(*ft afloat from tlus first six, wert* 
landed beyond Beach A near (.lhazi Baba. 
With them came the commander of the Irish 
Division, Li(5utenant -General Sir Biy'ari Mahon, 
a dashing cavalry oflicer vho htul seen mu(.‘h 
service in the Sudan and in Souili Afri(!a. It 
was Mahon who led the cavalry, cana*! corps, 
and maxims in that last swiit pursuit of the 
Khalifa in the wilds of Kordofan which ended 
in th(‘ grey dawn near the wells of (^edid. 
Mahon rode a drad lu‘at with Plumc'r in tin* 
race from north and south to relievo Mah'king. 
had been commanding the l^ucloiow Division 
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in India on the eve of the war, and had been 
promptly giv('n one of the first commands in 
the New Armi<*s after hostilities began. 

General Mahon on landing instantly turned 
his attention to th(' ridge oi tlie Kiretcb Tepe 
Sirt, along which hi.s Division was ordt'red to 
of)erate. Tin* lltli ^1 neljesters liad aln'atly 
won a foothold there, but tJu* InVhmen fiiishtd 
on until they were firmly astride the westc*ni 
end of the ridge. The tith Royal Munster 
Kusilic'rs s]M‘eially disfinguished tliojiisidvc's 
in this ad\ane(‘. Although only about 700 
gendarmeru^ w'(»re on tlic' ridge, they provv'd 
to he better i»ntrenched than was expected. 
Tlu troops began to suffer mueh from want of 
watc'r, and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwanls re- 
jiorted tliat no sullieient attempt was made to 
dtweloj) tbc local water supplies, bt)th in this 
and in (>ther ari'as of ih(j Suvla operations. 
M'hile General Alahon was oc(uipi(d with the 
ridge, fhc' enemy in the knTl lands below' liud 
bocai retreating from Hill 10 tow^ards Siilajik and 
Kuehuk Aiiafarta Ova (plain). They w'ere 
pursued by the 34th and 32nd Brigade's of tlie 
11th Division, and by the 31st Brigade of the 
lOtli Division. Tho 31st Brigade ha.d been 
meant to advance on tlni left of tb<' 1 1th 
Division, but in the confusion of the dav found 
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itself far out in the plain, where it bore the 
brunt of such desultory fighting as occurred. 
The 3l8t Brigade consistcjd of the (ith Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, the 6th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and the 6th Royal Dublin Fusilicirs. 
the last-named being an attached battalion. 
No mention has yet been made of the doings of 
the 33rd Brigade. It had rertiained south f)f 
the Salt Lake, had experienced less opposition 
than the others, and after a smart little fight 
had captured Chocolate Hill with few casualties 
eai'ly in the afternoon. In tliis assault the 6th 
Lincolns and th<* 6th Border Rt*gim<*nt did 
admirable work ; but the Tui*ks were increasing 
in strength, and the brigade was unabl<* to 
reach Ismail Oglu Tepc?, as had been hojxjd. 

The Suvla Bay scheme of operations had. in 
short, already gone terribly wrong. How much 
it was amiss con l>e gaiigcni by Sir Ian Hainil- 
tou’s original instructions to General Sto})ford. 
He was told to land the 11th Division at 10.30 
p.m. on the night of August 6. was to 

seize Lala Baba, Ghazi Baba, Chocolate Hill, 
Ismail Oglu Tepe, and the Kin^teli ridge, bc'fon^ 
daylight. I'hc^ 11th Division was considered 
suftieient to attain these objective's, and it was 
hoped, with certain qualifications, that the* fn'sh 
troops arriving after daylight w’ould be able to 
advance on Biyuk Anafart-a and lend a helping 
hand to the Anzacs on the northern slopt's of 
Sari Bair. The programme was left unfulfilled 
to an extent almost ludicrous. Tlu^ only 
eminence taken during the hours of darkness 
was Lala Baba. Chocolate Hill was carried the 
next afternoon. Instead of landing at Beaesh B, 
whence it might have made? for Biyuk Anafarta, 
as Sir Ion Hamilton appanintly intended, the 
Irish Division w’as put ashore near Suvla J^>int. 
But it has also to be said that tlic? task imposed 
upon the 11th Division, a body of raw troops 
never in action before, was excessive. Iliey 
were expected to land, fresh from home, in an 
unknown country in dense darkness, without 
guides, and under opposition, and to take half 
a dozen widely separated points before day- 
light. Even the Guards Division would probably 
have come to grief in such an enterprise. 
Among the many causes of the failure at Suvla 
Bay, the too extensive scheme prepared for 
the first'' night’s operations cannot bo dis- 
regarded. Entrusted to newly formed troops, a 
large proportion of w^hose officers were equally 
without experience, the scheme of the night 
surprise was probably foredoomed. 

When nip^t fell on August 7, the British 


forces in the Suvla orc^a were extended from 
Hetman Chair (meadow), through Chocolate 
Hill, the hamlet t)f Sulajik, to the western 
outskirts of Kuchuk Anafarta Ova. General 
Mahon’s force was astride the Kiretch ridge. 
The night passed quietly, for the Turks were 
terribly alarmed at the appearance of the 
9th Corps at Suvla Bay. They made no 
attempt to counter-attack, and they even 
hiuried off their few guns after sunset. They 
w'ere numerically weak and badly ruMKied 
reinforcements. During the night, too, the 
New Zealanders and the Welsh and the men of 
Gloucester had captured the summit of Ghunuk 
Bair, so the enemy had their hands full else- 
where. 

If ever a (^orps had a great chance, it was tJie 
9th Army Coips at daybrt'ak on August 8 at 
Suvla Bay. 'fhey had passc'd a quiet night, 
th(‘ enemy were fi*w, were obv^ioiisly dispirited, 
and Jiad reiiiov'i'd tht'ir gim‘=«. Tlu* incre'dible- 
hajipened, lu)\M‘vc'r, and throughout that 
critical and vitally important day of August 8 
the 9th Army Corps nevcT bestirrt'd itself to 
make any attempt to advaiu^e. The stor>' is 
so extraordinary that it had better be tolfl in 
"Sir Ian Hamilton’s own dramatic and pointed 
words : — 

And now (on August 8) Gonenil r<*i'olloeliug 

the vast issues M'hicli liung upon his sueeesH in foruHtailing 
tlie enemy, urged his Divisional (Jkiinoiaudertt to push on. 
Otherwise, as Jio saw, all tho adv^antages of the Hurprise 
landing must bo nullified. Hut the Divisional ('oin- 
iiianders helu*vod t.lieniselves, it seems, to bo unable to 
move. Their mon, they sai<l. were oxliausted by their 
efforts of the night of the (Uh-7tli and by the aetiuii of 
the 7th. Tho want of wati luid told on tho new troops. 
The distributifin from tlio beaebos hud not worked 
smoothly. 

in some cases the liose hail been j)iereed by individuals 
wishing to fill their own bottloiT; in othors lighters had 
groiuided .so far from the beaeh that mon sworn out to 
fill batches of water-bottles. All this had a<lde<i to the 
disorganization inevitable after a night, landing, followed 
by fights here and tliere with an eiiotny se.attered over a 
coimtry to us unknown. 'I'hose ploas for dolay were 
perfectly well founded. But it seems to have been 
overlooked that tho half-dofeated Turks in front of us 
wore ecpially exhauslod and disorganized, and that an 
advance was Die simplest and swiftest method of solving 
the water trouble and every other sort- of trouble. Bo 
this as it may, tho objections overbore the Corps Com- 
mander’s resolution. He hod now got ashore three 
batWrios (two of tfiom rnountain batteries), and tho 
great guns of the ships wen? ready to speak at his recpiest. 
But it was lack of artillery support, wiiieh finally docided 
him to aequiesce in a policy of going slow which, by tho 
time it reached tho troops, tiecarae translatod into a 
period of inaction. The Divisicmal Oenomls were, in 
fact, informed that, “ in view of the inadequate artillery 
support,” General 8topford did not wish them to make 
frontal attacks on entrenched positions, but desired them, 
so far as was possible, to try and turn any trenches 
which were mot with. Within tho tonns of this instruc- 
tion lies the root of our failure to make use of tho priceloHS 
daylight hours of August 8. 
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TURK AND BRITON. 

A British soldier iliving a wounded Turk a drink 
from his water-bottle. 


Normally, it may be oorreot to say that in modem 
warfare infantry cannot bo expected to advance without 
artillery preparation. But in a landing on a hostile 
shore the order has to be inverted. The infantry must 
advance and Hci7.o a suitable position to cover the landing 
and to provide artillery positions f«ir the main thrust, 
Tlio very existence of the force, its water .supply, its 
facilities for munitions and supplies, its power to reinforce 
must absolutely depend on tlie infantry being able 
instantly to make good sulTicient ground without the 
aid of the artillery other than can be supplied for the 
]>iirposo by floatinq batteries. 

'Hiis is not a condition that should take the commander 
of a covering force by surprise. It is one already fore- 
seen. Driving power was required, and oven a certain 
ruthlossnosH, to brush aside plons for a rospito for tircsd 
t.’oops. The ove fatal error v-n inertia. Awi inertia 
prevailed. 

I^ato in the evening of the 7th the enemy hod with- 
drawn the few giuis which had been in action during the 
day. Beyond half a dozen sliolls dropped from very 
long range into the bay in the early morning of the 8th 
II I enemy artillery fired that day in the Suvla area. 
The guns had evidently boon moved back, lost they 
sliould bo captured when we pushed forward. As for 
the entrenched positions, these, in the ordinary accep- 
tance of the term, were non-existent. The General Stoil 
OlTlcor whom I had sent on to Suvla early in the morning 
of the 8th reported by telegraph the absence of hostile 
gun-fire, the small amount of rifle fire, and the enemy’s 
apparent weakness. Be also drew attention to the 
inaction of our own troops, and to tho fact that golden 
opportunities were being missed. Before tliia message 
arrived at general headquarters I had made up my mind 
from the Corps Commander’s own reports tliat all was 
not well at Suvla^ There was risk in cutting myself 
adrift, oven temporarily, from touch with the operations 
at Ansae and Hellos ; but I did my best to provide against 
any sudden call by leaving Major-General W. 1*. Braith- 
waite, my Chief of the General Staff, in charge with 


instructions to keep me closely informed of events at the 
other two fronts ; and, having dune this, I took ship 
and set out for Suvla. 

On arrival at about 5 p.m. I boarded H.M.S. Jompiil, 
where*! found corps headquarters, and where General 
Stopford informed mo that the General Officer command- 
ing 11th Division was confident of success in an attack 
he was to make at dawn next morning (the 9th). I felt 
no such confidence Beyond a small advance by a part 
of the 11th Division between the Chocolate Hills and 
Ismail Oglu Tope, and some further progress along the 
Kiretch Tope Sirt ridgo by the lOth Division, the day 
of the 8th hod been lost. I'ho commander of the 11th 
Division had, it seems, ordered strong patrols to bo pushed 
forward so as to make good all the strong positions in 
advance which could be occupied without serious fighting: 
but. as lie afterwards reported, “ little was done in this 
rospoct.” Thus a priceless twelve hours had already 
gone to help the chances of the Turkish reinforcoinonts 
which were, I knew, both from naval and aerial sources, 
actually on the march for Suvla, But when 1 urged that 
even now, at the eleventh liour, the 11 th Division should 
make a concerled attack upon the lulls, I was mot by a 
non ptfSHumuH. 1’ho objections of the morning we^re no 
longer valid ; the men were now well rested, watered, 
and fed. But tlie divisional communders disliked the 
idea of an advance by night, and General Sto;)ford did 
not care, it snomod, to force their hands. 

So it name about that 1 was driven to sec whetfcor 1 
could not, myself, put concentration of effort and purpose 
into the direction of (he large number of men ashore. 
The Corps (Jomrnander made no objection. He declared 
himself (o bo as eager as I could be to advance. The 
representations made by the DiviNional ('ommanders had 
scorned to him insuperable. If 1 cr>uld sec* my w'ay to 
get over tliem no one would be more pleased than 
himself. 

Accompanied by Commodore Roger Keyes and 



AFTER A BATTLE. 

G«rryin| British wounded through the trenches. 
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AT A BURIAL SERVICE. 

Three Army Ghapliiins (Church of England, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian) attend the burial 

of fallen heroes. 


hiouioiiani-Colonol Aspiiiull, of the Headqiiartors GcMierti.1 
Staff, I landed on the boacli, wlion.* all Heerned qiiiot and 
poacoful, and saw the Ccjinmandor of the 11th Division. 
Major-General H ammorsloy. I warned him tho .sands 
were running out fast, and that by dawn the high ground 
to hi.s front might very likely be occupied in foroc' by tho 
enemy. Ho sew tho danger, but declared that it wtt.s a 
physical impos.sibility, at so late an hour (6 p.m.). to 
get out orders for a night attack, tho troops being very 
much scattered. There wa.s no other dilficulty now. 
hilt this was insuporable ; he could not roca.st hi.s orders 
or get them round to his troops in time. But one brigiuic, 
the 32nd. was, so General Hatnmersley odmitt^od, more 
or less eoncontratod and ready to move. The General 
Staff Oflleer of tlio division. Colonel Neil Malcolm, a 
soldier of experienoe, on whose opinion I set much value, 
was consulted. He agreed that the 32nd Brigade wa.s 
now in a position to act. I, therefore, issued a direct 
order that, even if it were only with this 32iid Brigade, 
tho advance should begin at the earliest possible moment, 
so that a portion at least of the 11th Division should 
anticipate the Turkish roinforoemonts on the heights and 
dig themselves in there upon some good tactical point. 

In taking upon myself tho serious responsibility of 
thus dealing with a detail of divisional tactics 1 was 
careful to limit the scope of the interference. Beyond 
directing that the one brigade which was reported ready 
to move at once should try and make good the heights 
before the enemy got on to them I did nothing, and said 
not a word calculated to modify or in any way affect the 
attack already planned for the morning. Out of the 
thirteen battolions which were to have advanced against 


the heights at dawn four wore now to antieipate that 
iiiovenient by trying to make good the key of the enemy’s 
position at onc'e and under over <»t darkness. 

Though flieso strifiuros sound severe, they 
were more gentle and rc‘straint?d than tho 
oeeasion warranttHl. The paralysis in the 
Suvla Bay ar a on August 8 v as extrao dinary, 
and it was not to be entirely ac(!Ounfed for 
oitluT by the rawness of the troops or tho 
seared ty of watcjr. Ihit it was also pointed 
out afterwards in Kngland iliat whereas Sir 
Tan Hamilton’s crititdsins ayiy^oared to relate 
to August 8 alone, thc^ offensive at Suvla Bay 
really began to go wTong on August 7. The 
slowness and confusion of the operations on 
August 7 must have boon known at General 
Headquarters at linbros on that day ; and 
it was urged that Sir Ian Hamilton would 
have been better advised if lie had left the 
other fronts alone, and hurried to Suvla Bay. 
his weakest point, at least 24 or 30 hours 
earlier. 

The four battalions of the 32nd Brigade did 
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FILLING A WATER CART FROM A NEWLY-SUNK WELL. 


not start on the evening of August S, as Sir Ian 
Hamilton desired. They moved out at 4 a.in. 
on August 9, their objective being the line 
of the Anafarta heights. Tlie reason assigned 
for the further d(^lay was that the units of the 
brigade wore scattered, which did not accord 
with the information given to Sir Jan Hamilton 
(wIjo stayed at Suvla on the night of the 8th). 
When it did advance, the opposition encoun- 
tered by the brigade was at first not gn^at. 
A company of the 6th East Yorks Pioneer 
Battalion actually succeeded in cdiinbing to the 
shoulder of Tekke Tope (Shrine Hill) north of 
Anafarta Sagir, the principal suimnit of the 
heights, and a point which commanded the 
whole battlefield. But the opposing Turks 
attacked the rest of the battalion, and fell on the 
flanks of the whole brigadt;, which drew back to 
a lino abreast of Sulajik. Of the single adven- 
turous company which crowned the heights, 
together with the party of Royal Engineers 
which marched witli it, very few escaped. 
General Stopford reported that by nightfall on 
August 9 the strength of the 6th East Yorks 
Pioneers had declined to nine officers and 380 
men. 

The 32nd Brigade having fallen back into 
line, the whole division advanced against the 
Anafarta heights an hour or two later. The 
33rd Brigade, which had somehow found its way 
back to the beach, had started forward again 
at 2 a.m., and was in line again by 5 a.m., soon 
after which hour the whole division delivered 
an attack along an extensive front. But the 
Turks had recovered from their scare. They 
had come back to the heights, and had brought 
Uieir guns back with them. They were able to 
enfllada the division with shrapnel, and the 


attack wavered and faik^d. Sir Ian Hamilton 
wrote : — 

.lust as tho 32 ikI Brigado in tlipir atlvuiirto mol, witb 
markedly loss opposition than tho troops who attankod 
an hour and a half later, so, had thoy tliemselvos started 
earlier, they w'onid probably Imve oxperioncod less 
opposition. Fiirtlier, it sooms reasonable to siippoBO 
that had the complole division started at 4 a.m. on tho 
0th, or, better still, at lOp.m. on tho 8th, thoy would have 
made good the whole of tho hoighls in front of them. 

The 33rd Briga(i(% on the right flunk, got as 
far as Ismail Oglu Tope, and a portion of tlu^ 
troops oven gained tho summit of that hill 
after a hard encounter at close quarters witli 
groups of Turks, who were mostly slain. The 
mcm who took this important hill could not st ay 
on it, for meanwhile tlie 32nd Brigade, in the 
centre of the line— which had doncj so well in 
the earlier oi)erationH, but was now sorely 
fatigued — gave way. One theory is that it 
was demoralised by the shrapnel fire, and 
another allegation, mentioned by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, is that “ an order to retire came up 
from the roar.” Be that as it may, the 32nd 
Brigade fell back on Sulajik again, and the 
33rd Brigade thereupon abandoned Ismad 
Oglu Tepe and retired to the Chocolate Hill. 
Two battalions of the 34th Brigade came up on 
the left of the 32nd Brigade, and assisted their 
withdraw'al. During the night of August 8 
the 53rd (Territorial) Division, wider General 
Lindley, hod arrived at Suvla Bay. The 
division represented Sir Ion Hamilton's general 
reserve, and he had ordered it up bdbause he 
felt that all the troops he could throw in were 
needed in this area. The whole division was 
ashore early on August 9, and two battaHons of 
the 159th Brigade were advanced on the left 
front in time to render useful help. 
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The available records, ofYicial and unofficial, 
of those conflicts on August 9 are, like so much 
of th(^ Suvia Bay records, scanty, confused, and 
contradictory. Even Sir Ian Hamilton was 
not abl«‘ to gather many of the details lie sought, 
and thi^ absence of definite information was 
afterwards advanced as one of the reasons why 
his dispatch was not finished and niadi^ public 
until the following .January. It is (ilruir that 
the men still sufTerod terribly from thirst, and 
hundreds are said to liave dropped out of the 
ranks for tliis reason. Anothin* very serious 
hindrance was th(i ]>r('va.lence of bush 
The Turkish shells si't tiui gorsii and scrub 
alight. Scimitar Hill became suddenly abla/.«*, 
and a wall of fire 110 feet liigh swept over it, 
so transforming its u.])})earanco that it was ever 
afterwards called liurnt Hill. Ca))tain Vrvey 
Hansen,* of the 0th Lin<iolnshiros, won thc‘ 
X^ietoria Cross for “ most conspieuoiis bravery ” 
in one of tlu^se fires, for he led a handful of 
\ oliintecrs into the flames on Creen Hill 
under a heavy hail of shrapnel and rifle bullols. 
and suecjeedf'd in rescuing several woundc'd men, 
who would ot herwise have bot'ii burnt to di'iit h. 

* Captain Hansen aN«) nwardorl flio Military Cros«. 
for atn)th«r (l«od of conspicuoijR pfallantry at Suvia liay 
oil Soptombor It, 11)15. Ho mado a rocunnaissatico ot 
tho roast, stripping himself and currying onl\ a revolver 
and u blaiikot for disguise. Ho swam and scrambled 
over nv'IcK, which severely out and bruised him, obtained 
valunblc irifurniatioii, and located a gun that uiw ciiusing 
much duiiiago. Once he met a patrol of 12 I’nrks, who 
did nut see him, and later a single 'riirk, wlioin he killed. 
Ho returned to the lines in a stato of groat 

ov’nmiwt ion 


Tlie Gtli bincolnshiros, on the rigid flank, and 
the 6th Battalion BordtT Ht'gimtmt, did mueli 
tri redeem tho fortune's of the day, ami were 
specially commenth'd by tho Commander-in« 
(yhief for their “ steady, gallant heha\ iour.” 
Tho Lineolnshires lost lieavily, for they wont 
into action 700 strong, and next day liad only 
120 effc'ctives. Another battalion which won 
niiieh praise was Ihe list Hen ‘fords hin*. 
Territorials. Only landed that morning, tliey 
“attacked with imjietuosify and courage 
betwotai Hetman Chair and Jvaslar Chair, in 
the neighbourhood of 1hi‘ .A/.inak Di're, on the 
extreme right of tlio line." 

Next day, August 10. (Jeiieral Stopfonl 
decided to attack the Auafarta heights again. 
Ho placed the riTird J)ivision in the fon'front of 
tho advance, and tlie 11th Division was ehit^fly 
hold in reserve. By this time he had tlii' whole 
of tho 59ih Brigade of tlie Koy^al Kii'ld Artilb'ry 
ashore, ns well as tho two Highland mountain 
batteries, and a ]»ow(‘rful hacking from the* 
guns of warships. Thfc British bombardment 
had a perceptible effect upon the Turks, but the 
infautiy attack failed once more. (h'lieral 
Stoj^ford said, and Sir Ian Hamilton concurred, 
that seasoned troops would luue takt'ii the 
heights ; but both ge^iierals agreed tliat tJie task 
was too severe for units never in uetion bi'fere, 
iinsu])jiort(‘d by \eteraii rc^gulaiv. 'J’lie Turks 
had increased thi'ir strc'ngth thn'efeld. It was 
belu'ved that part of the woll-t rained X'cinen 
Division, on its wav to Kritliia, laid Ix'eii 
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Died of Wounds. 

diverted to the Anafarta ridges ; and the 
Turkish guns were also more niunerous. Some of 
the Territorial battalions nevertheless showed 
much bravery €uid determination, and were woU 
lod. Two battalions of the 11th Division, the* 
6th (Service) Battalion York and Lancaster llegi* 
ment and the 8th (Service) BattcAion West 
Hiding Rcgiinont, entered the action on the left 
of the 63rd Division at a very u^y moment and 
gave valuable help. At the end of the day the 
centre of the British line still ran tlirough 
Sulajik and Green Hill. That night Sir Ian 
Hamilton ordered General Stopford to entrench 
along his whole front, which ran from the 
Asmak Dere through Groen Hill and a little 
west of Kuchuk Anafarta Ova to the position 
held by the 10th Division astrido of the ridge 
of Kiretch Tepe Sirt. The whole of August 11 
was devoted to this work, and certain divisions 
wore reorganised. On August 11 the 54th 
Division (infantry only) was disembarked and 
placed in reserve. 

On August 12 Sir Ian Hamilton directed that 
the 64th Division should make a night march 
that night and attack at dawn on August 13 
the twin heights of Kavak Tepe and Tekke 
Tepe, t}}B chief summits of the Anafarta Hills. 


General Stopford agreed, but considt;red it 
necessary to clear first the cultivated area of 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, in order that the night 
march might be unobstructed. The 163rd 
Brigade marched out in the afternoon of 
August 12, moved into Kuchuk Anafarta Ova, 
and succeeded in its purpose, though there was 
some hot fighting. The enemy were in con- 
siderable strength, but fell back, and in the 
pursuit there happened what Sir Ian Hamilton 
described as “ a mysterious thing.” The 1 / rith 
Norfolks w'ere on the right of the brigade. 
They were lod by Colonel Sir Horace Bc^iu- 
chomp, an officer who hod seen much cam- 
paigning in Egypt, the Sudan, and South 
Africa. He had commanded the 20th Hussars, 
and was on ardent cavalry soldier, but he 
delighted in the sea, and was widely Imown in 
the Army as “ The Bo’s’un.” Probably he was 
the only cavalry colonel who hod ever devoted 
his leave to standing watch on the bridge of an 
ocean liner, in order to qualify for a master 
mariner’s certidcate. He had emerged from Ins 
retirement to take command of a battalion of 
the Norfolks, and on this eventful fiitornoon at 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova he found himself less 
opposed than the rest of the brigade. Ever a 
thruster, he pressed forward, followed by most 
of his battalion. He was soon amid the 
scattered houses in the meadow-land, carrying 
a cane and urging on liis men. The trocjs, at 
first few and isolated, grew thicker as the 
pursuit progressed. The day was hot, the men 
W(Te sufEering much from thirst, casualties were 
numerous, and the battalion seems to have lost 
fonnation when rising ground covered with 
tluck low woods was reached. Many stragglers 
found their way back to the camp after darkness 
fell, according to Sir Ian Hamilton. 

But the Colonel, with 16 officers and 250 men, still 
kept pushing on, driving the enemy before him. Amongst 
these curdent souls was part of a 6ne company enlisted 
from the King’s Sandringham estates. Nothing more 
was ever seen or hoard of any of them. They charged 
into the forest, and were lost to sight or sound. Not one 
of them ever came back. 

The experience of the 163rd Brigade around 
Kuchuk Anafarta Ova caused the projected 
night march against the heights to be incon- 
tinently abandoned. General Stopford urged 
that, oven if the attack succeeded, he would 
find it difficult to send food and water into the 
hills, and his representations were accepted. 
It must be remembered that General Birdwood 
had lost the crest of Ohunuk Bair two days 
before, and the whole original scheme had 



THE RIDGE NEAR SUVLA BAY. 

ThiF was scaled by the Manehesters and the Irish Division, 
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thcTefore fallen through. General Birdwood, 
however, hoped to renew his attack on Sari 
Bair, and on August 13 it was proposed that 
General Stopford should co-operates by sending 
the 11th and .54th Divisions against Ismail 
Oglu Tepe, whesre iherts were guns which had 
the range of the Sari Bair slopes. Tliis proposal 
was quickly drop]>ed btvaiise, on furtlu'r investi- 
gation, Gt'ncral Birdwood was unable to n'licw 
his assault. Thi^refore, August 13 and 14 were 
passt'd in coini^arative quii'tude at Suvla Bay. 

On August 15 an ntt^iek was delivc‘rt‘d on 
the Itift flank, with the object of gaining pos- 
8essi(ai of the whole of tlu‘ Kiretch Tt‘pe Sirt 
ridge*. The ridge was cleared, but the (*.os( was 
heavy. Tin? 3()tli and 31st Brigadt?^ of the 
loth (Jrisli) Division a-ttac^ked along the ridge, 
and the 102nd Brigade of the 54th l)ivisi<»n 
supporL'd on the riglit. TIk* artillery engaged 
includ(‘d a maclune-gun detachment of the 
Royal Naval Air S(*rvice, the i\rgyll Mount<un 
Battery, the 15th Tleav^y Battery, and the 
58th Fi<dd Battery. The guns of tla* destroyers 
Gram])us and Foxhound gave valuable aid. 
The confii(!t was severe, and for several hours 
was inc(»nolusive, but eventually the 0th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers iuad<i a brilliant charge 
and (rapt-ure<l the whole ridgt?. Then (;auie mis- 
fortune. 'J’ho forward positions wcTt* diftitailt 
to liold, and as promised reinforct^ments fail(*<l 
to appear, the front trenches ^\•ere evacuatt^d. 
A high jirictj was paid f<ir this partial success. 
TIu* 5th Royal Irish Fusiliers lost <jv<jry ofTicc»r 
savc^ on«*, and the 5th Tnniskilling Fusil icn*s also 
had serious losses in ollicers. The net n^sult 
of the a(;tion was that the line, which had 
hitherto s wended back on the loft, \^'as straight- 
ened, though not so much as was ex])ected. 


The CM)niTnand of the IXth Corps was changed 
-on the evening of August 15, and the rcjasons 
for the change are best given in Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s own words : — 

V 

On tho ovoiiiiifT of August 15 General Stopford handed 
over cutninanrl of the 9th Corjw. 

Tho uiiitH of the 10th and 11th DiviHioiiH had ehowii* 
their incH le when they loap<*d iritn the water to get more 
quickly to clu.so quarters, t>r when they slorfnod Lola 
Jlaba in the darkness. They had shown Iheir rosointinn 
later when they tackled tlie (Chocolate Hills and drove 
the otiorny from Hill 10 right back ouf of rifle range from 
the beuebes. 

Then had cotnc hesitation'. The udsantage liad not 
been j>resst>d. 'flic seiii«)r Comtiiariders at Siivla. bad bad 
no pt‘rsonal ovpericinee of the new treiieh M'arfare ; of 
the 'riirkish methods ; of the paramount iin[)ortanee of 
time. Strong, (dear leadershifj had not bei'ii promptly 
enough applied. Those \\('re tla- ren*-ons which indiiet-d 
ini*. willi your Lcirdship’s (Lord Kit eliener’s) tippnaal, 
to app(»int Major-General H. de l)i> Lish^ to take 
(tver loinporary comm a ml. 

By Iht^ time Gcncn-al Do Lisk^ took tli© 
IXth Army Corps in band, tlu^ ofXcnsivt* iu the 
Suvla Bay area wtts alrt'ady lapsing into trcnf‘Ji 
warfart^ of the normal and immobile kind. 
There was one more gn*at and disastrous 
attempt to take Ismail Oglu Trp(* and the 
adjacent positions tm August 21, in wliieli the 
English Yeomanry and tho 20th Division 
sufft'red terrible losstw. Then e<* for ward tlie 
story of Gallipoli, w hieli will bo brougJjt to a 
close in tlio succeetling chapter, was oiu* of 
ravages througJj devastating Hif;kn(*HS, followed 
by tragitJ privations produced by the sw’ift 
tidvent. of wintt*r. Sir Ian Hamilton was 
recalled on October 10, and the w'holc* peninsula 
was evacuated during Dectmibc'i* and .lanuary„. 
But from th(5 moment further reinforcetnonts 
from 1‘higlaiid were rcd’used during the third 
week iu August the fattJ of the Dardanelles 
ent(*rprise was finally scaled. 
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CHAPTER CXIII 


DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN (V.) : 
EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 


The I*ohition on Ai im st No More liRiTisii Hein koroements-- Attack on IsmaiIi 

0(iL.u Tepe— Hei'OEse of the 29th Division — (-Jallant Advanc'e by the Yeomanry- (.’a pture 
OF Mill (>0- Anxiety in Enci.and- Sir Ian Hamilton Kecalled — Sir Charles Monro and 
Jaird Kitchener at (JIaj.j,ii*oli — ^'Phe (Jreat Blizzard in Movkmber — Kvaccation of Scvla 
AND Anzac — The Last Moments at Cape Hklles — Total Losses of the C’ami*aion. 


I N Ihe preceding clui[)lcr (Jie attack 

against Sari Bair from Anzac in August, 
191.1, was described at b^ngth, and the 
ojierntions in the Suvia Bay art’a of the* 
(lallipoJi IVaiinsula were <l<*alt witli as far as 
August 15. In the present cliapter the story 
of the ill-fated Dardanelles K\p<*dition Mill be 
brought to a close. CleiUTal Stopford relin- 
(piished the cuiiiiiiand of th<* 9th Corjis at Suvia 
May on the evening of August 15, and Major- 
(Umeral H. De B. De l-.isle was ti'inporarily ap- 
])ointed in liis stead. Ceneral Dt* Lisle servtni 
for twenty years with iJie 2iid Durham Light 
Infantry. A eelc'bratc'd polo jdayer, he cap- 
tained the famous t/(*am of the Durhams for ten 
years in India. Hi* fought in the early days in 
Kgypt, led an inde])endent eohium far and M'ide 
over the veldt in South Africa, and was always 
sufiposed to be the very active and able un- 
named geni'ral Mho figured so prominently in 
t hat vivid book, Oh Ihe lieth oj De Wei, After- 
wards he cominanded the 1st Royal Dragoons, 
and he went to France on the* outbreak of w’ar 
at the head of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. He 
ordered the (‘barge it> whieh the 9th Lancers, 
supported by the* 4th Dragoon Ciiards and the 
18th Hussars, rode at the masses of German 
infantry at Audregnies, near Mons, and M^ere 
stopped by wire and the enemy’s guns. His 
brigade afterwards fought with distinction at 
the Battle of the Mame. 

Vol. VII.— Part 84. 


The position of th(5 Allied forces in the Galli- 
poli Peninsula on August. 16 may be brii^ily re- 
(*apitulat4^d. On the Krithia line, near Cape 
Helles, the ccuitainiiig atUu'.k on August 0-8 
had servt‘d its purpose by holding down the 
southern Turkish forces, but had efFeeled no 
grt*at advance. The attack from Anzac upon 
Sari Bair had failed to capture the heights, but 
had greatly exb'iided the- Anziu*. line northward, 
and had also brought it ctP'siderably ni'ariT the 
summits of Sari Bair. The line in the Suvia 
Bay area ran on August 16 norihwtu'd from the 
Azmak Dere through Hi^tman (’hair. Green Hill, 
Sulajik, and Kui^huk Anafarta Ova, and iutosk 
the ridge, of Kiri'tch Tepe Sirt to the sea. 'J’ho 
9th Corps Mas, hoM^Jver, very miii'.h disorganized 
and General Di^ l-iisle was urged to get it into 
lighting trim again as (|ui(*.k1y os possible. 

The respec^livi' forces in the area of conflict in 
the GttJli[)oli IVninsiila were estimated on 
August 16 to be os follows : 

At Suvia liny, uniter Major-donoral De Liftle, the 
10th DiviHioii (losM one hri;?ade), lllli, 5:ird and 64th 
DivisioiiH, the whole force rodticod owin^ to uasualtios 
to a total of 30,000 riBes. 

At .\n/.ac, under Lieiitenant-Lletienil Dirdwood, 
26.000 riOe.^. 

At (Jape Holies, under Lieutonant-dei'ernl Davios, 
2.3.0(Ki rifles. 

French Corps at Cape Mollos, 17,000 rifles. 

'rurks on Krithia and Aohi Haha lino, 35,00'» rifles. 

Turks on Sari Hair, Anafarta Hills, and in reserve in 
adjacent valleys and beyond Riilair, 76,000 rifles. 

[It was holievod that Dieie wore also another 45,000 
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MILITARY CROSS FOR FRENCH OFFICERS. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton decorating Commandant Berthier de Sauvigny, Lieutenant de la Bord, and 

Lieutenant Pelliot, with the Military Cross. 


'I'urkiMh riflefl in Kwrve nf-HUid Keshan, 20 iniloM north 
of the Gulf of XeroH (Sa^o^; ; bnt these wore not counted 
in Sir Ian Hninilton*R estimate.] 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s view of the situation on 
August 10 was defuied thus : — 

The Turks then, I reckoned, liad 110,000 rifles to our 
95,000, and hold all the vanta^eH of grniind ; they had 
plenty of ammunition, also drafts wherewith to refill 
ranks depleted in action within two or thn^o days. My 
hopes that these drafts wouUl ho of poor quality had been 
e\'ery time disappointed. After weighing all these 
points, I sent your Lordship [Lord Kitchoiier] a long 
cable. In it I urged that if th«» campaign was to be 
brought to a quick, victorious decision, large reinforee- 
inents must at once be sent out. Autumn, 1 pointed out, 
w'Os alrriady upon ua, and there was not a moment to 
hf« lust. At tluit tiiMO (August. Ifl) my Bntish divisions 
alone wore 45,000 under establish iiient, and some of my 
Ane battalions had dwindled down so far that 1 had to 
withdraw them fitirn the fighting line. Our most vital 
need was the replenishment of these sadly depleted ranks. 
When that was done I wanted 60,000 fresh rifles. From 
what I knew of the 1'urkish situation, both in its local 
and general aspects, it seemed humanly speaking a 


certainty that if this help ccmld bo sent to me at ovc** 
wo could still clear a passage for our fleet to Constant i- 
nox)]e. 

It may be judged, then, how deep was my disappoint- 
ment when 1 learnt that the essential drafts, reinforce - 
monts, and miinitinns could not he sent to me, the W'ason 
given being one which prevonlod me fiom any further 
in.sistencc. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, it will be observed, really 
askcHl for the instant ombareation of another 
100,000 men. The pro]>ability was that so 
great an additional force could neither be sent 
nor iiumitioned in mid -August, 1915. What- 
ever the reason given may have been, it was 
manifest that the British Government \^'erv 
not disposed to send more troops to Gallipoli 
at that particular period. Kee.riiiting in Eng- 
land had slackened. Warsaw had fallen eleven 
daya earlier. There were seen?! apprehensions 
about the attitude of Bulgarin. The bulk of 
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the Ministry were on that date still in favour of 
holdixig on at Gallipoli, but they wished to run 
ilo more risks there. They feared to press 
forward, and they feared to leave the peninsula. 
They dreaded the effect evacuation might have 
'upon public opinion at home and in India, and 
they were further quitc^ unnecensarily anxious 
abbut the views of Australia and New Zealand. 
Above all, they were daunted by the l)eliof, 
which eventually proved entin'ly erroneous, 
tfiat Gallipoli could only b€» evacuated at the 
cost of a terrible slaughter of rear -guards. The 
consequence was that irresolution prevailed in 
the Cabinet. Yet the C-oalition attempted 
to make the public uridt‘rstaiid that the 
position at Gallipoli was grave and pro- 
<?ariouH. Ministers were tlisnuiy<'d to find a 
large section of the Hritish Press actually 
prof(»ssing to believe that th(‘ attacik on Sari 
Hair and Siivla Bay had been a great. suce(‘ss 
and laying stress on the fn.‘sh ground gaincni 
by the Any.tt(is, n'gardh^ss of th(' definite failure 
of the great otTensive. On August 25, afler the 
further attacks about to be recounted here, the 
fJovemment issued a statenu^nt explaining to 


the pubUo that the true objective had not been 
gained ; but it was worded so guardedly that it 
was some weeks before the bulk of the nation 
understood how unfavourable the situation at 
Gallipoli really was. 

When Sir Ian Hamilton found that he could 
expect no more h<d]3 from England, he resolved 
to attack again witli such troops as ^ere at his 
disposal. He? brought the “ Old Guard of 
Gallipoli,” the incomparable 29th Division, 
sccTctly and by night in trawlers from Cape 
Helle^ to Sii\da Bay. The 29th Division had 
bei‘n chit^fly under the command of General Do 
Lisle since the dc'parture of Sir Aylmer Huntor- 
Wcsttui. but at this period it was in the tem- 
porar\ clmrgc' of Brigadier-General Marshall* 
INlr. Ashriwnwl Bartlett wrote that the arrival of 
th(‘ 29th Division at Suvla Bay “ stimulated the 
whole Anny.” Sir Ian Hamilton also brought 
from Kgypt the 2nd Mounted Division, con- 
sisting of 5,000 Yeomanry who had been dis- 
inount4^d and were to serve as infantry. The 
2nd Mounted Division was commanded by 
Major-General Baton. 

The new attack was delivered on August 21, 



FAREWELL GROUPS AT SEDD-UL-BAHR, 

General Briila (X) the Commander-in-Chief of the French Army at the Dardanelles, and his staff. 



BEFORE THE EVACUATION: AN INCIDENT OF INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY IN GALLIPOLI. 

Two men of (be 1st Rojrai Moastor Fusiliers bria|iii( two uniajured horses baek to the British lines during a Turkish bombardoient. 
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and wats chi($fly directod against Ismail Oglu 
an artillery position which commanded 
both Aiizac Cove and the Suvla beaches. Is- 
mail Oglu Tepe was a hill which “ rises 350 ftjot 
from the plain, with steoji spiurs jutting out to 
the west and south-west, the whole of it covered 
with dense holly oak scrub, so nciarly impene- 
trable that it breaks up an attack and forces 
troops to move in singles tilt' along g(jai tracks 
between the bushes.” I'lie capture of this liill 
was considered an essential preliminary to the 
seizure of tlu? AnaJ'arla heigiits. It had, indeed, 
been included in the scheme laid down for thes 
operations on the night of t)i(‘ first landing. It 
was a difficult ])osition to attack at the end of 
the third >\eek in August, for tln' Turks w(Te by 
that time in great strength. There vas no 
ctu'cr for th(* assailing columns except Lala 
liaba, on the verg<' of the sea, and Chocolate 
Hill. 'J'ho rest of the uay xNas o[)en plain, with 
a slight rise, sw(‘pt by artillery fire. “ For a 
mile and a half,” said Sir Ian Hamilton, ” there 
w^as nothing t<i conecjal a mouse.” 

Tho r»3rd and 54 Hi Divisions were ranged 
from the Kiretch ridge to Suhijik, their duty 
Udiig to hold the (‘nc'iny on their part of the 
front. 'J'lie 2t)th J^ivision, from the dirc'ctioii of 
Chocolate Hill, was to storm Sciiiiitar .Hill and 
afterwards to assault Ismail Oglu Tepe. '^rhc3 
1 11 h Division, farther to the right, was to clear 
the Tiukish troneJu’s around IJetman Cluiir and 
Aire Ka\'iik, and aftcTVx ards to eo-operate by 
moving on Ismail Oglu Tt?pe from tlio south - 
w(‘st. Two brigades of the 10th Division were 
in reserve at a jioint unnamed, and the 2iul 
.Mounted Division w'as held in reserve behind 
J.,a.la Baba. General Birdw-ood was to co- 
operate from the left of the Anzae. line in th(3 
direction of Kabak Kuyu and Susuk Ivuyu. 
The 29th Division and th<? 11th Division went 
int o the front trenches on t he niglit of August 20. 

The attack w^as timed for the afternoon, 
biicatise it wa»s hoped tliat the* sun w^ould then be 
in the eyes of the Turkish gunners, while show- 
ing eloarly the line of their trendies. Ill-luck 
once more attended tho British plans. Suvla 
Bay was enveloped in “a strangf^ mist,” wdiich 
almost conceakid the enc'iny’s lines, whiles it 
threw the British positions into strong replied 
against tho sun’s rays. Gtmeral De Lisle had 
at his disposal two Field Artillery Brigades (very 
short of horses), two heavy battiTies, the two 
Highlcmd mountain batteries, and two batteries 
of 5-inoh howitzers. There were also 24 
machine-guns on Chocolate Hill and Green Hill, 


and several warships were in attendance. The 
jireparatory bombardment, which lasted from 
2.30 to 3 p.m., was, however, greatly handi- 
capped by the bad light. Tho guns wore 
diiefly conccntratc?d on Ismail Oglu Tc'p(» and 
Scimitar (Burnt) Hill, while the* enemy's fire 
was principally direct chJ against Chocolate Hill. 
Till? bush and scrub soon became alight, and 
ficTc;e. fin*s wt^ro cpiiekly raging in various 
arenas. 

At 3 p.m. f h(‘ iiifiintry Jidvimec* began on tho 
riglit of the line, and almosl at once the* schoint* 
began to go wrong. Tho 34th Brigade of tho 
llth Division charged and carried tho Turkish 
trenches between Hc^tirian Chair and Aire Kavak 
with groat oiise. The 32nd Brigade, on the left 
of tli(? 34th, w’as less sueci‘.ssful. Tt advanced 
against Ifetman Chair, from which point a 
communication trench ran to tho south-west 
coriH'r of Ismail Oglu Te})e. The trench w'os a 
fonnidablt* loopholed line with an overhead 
cover. T1 h‘ Brigade look the wrong direction, 
moving north-east instead of diK? c*ast. and on 
eorreitting its line* of advance in open country 
Jiiet with a se\’( n* repulse. The 33rd Brigade, 

1 lurried up to ri‘deem the error, lost its bt'ariiigs 
and was divided. Part of tlie Brigade marched 
nortJi-east, exactly as the 32nd Brigade had 
done, and the rest of the Brigadt* sw erved south 
to Susuk Kuyu, a spot which had been left 
to (h^rau’al Birdwood to deal with. Tho failure 
of tliese two Brigades practienlly decided the 
fortunes of tlin day, for lia* 2iKli Division was 
therefore eventually oiililmh'd. 

Tlie 29th Division iwlv. need Irom the dircc* 
tion of Chocolate Hill at :>.3th half an hour after 
the infantry attack on the right. Its first 
objc'ctive w'as Scimitar Hill, wdiich was nu'an- 
wliile furiously bombH.rded by the w'arships and 
tlu^ land batteries. The 87th Brigade was 
entrust<‘d with the task of attacking this 
height. The 86t}i Brigade w^as to advance 
u]) the valley between Scimitar Hill and 
the Ismail Oglu Tepe spur, in order to assail 
the latttT jiosition. The 88th Brigade, 
which had been greatly diminished in 
numbc'rs on tho Kritbia line on August 6, 
was held in reserx e. When the 87th Brigade 
emerged from its trcneli(*s it w^as greeted by a 
t<*iTific rifle fire from the Turks, who stood up 
on the crest of Scimitar Hill and blazed away 
regardless of the shells falling around them. 
Tho 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers reached the foot of 
the hill on the western side, and the 1st Border 
Kegiment pushed undaunted to a point on the 
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southern side. Twenty minutes after they had 
left the trenches both battalions charged im- 
petuously up the hill with fixed bayonets. The 
Inniskillings almost reached the top, but were 
swept by shrapnel fire and machine-guns. The 
Border Regiment actually surmounted the 
crest, but the Tiurks held their ground, and there 
was a violent hand-to-hand struggle in which 
both sides lost heavily. The two battalions 
were by tfiis time under a deadly cross-fire, and 
though the Border Regiment managed to clear 
some trenches, both battalions had to fall back. 
Some inadequate cover on the slopes of the hill 
was clung to for a time, but at last the Brigade 
withdrew to its trenches, greatly reduced in 
nmnbors. The withdrawal was in any case 
inevitable, for the 86th Brigade had failed to 
make good its advance up the adjacent valley 
towards Ismail Oglu Tepo. It had encountered 
a fierce bush fire, and had also been badly ham- 
mered by the terrible rifle fire from Ismail Oglu 
Tepe and th($ trench leading to Hetman Chair. 
It was at this moment that the failure of the 
32nd and 33rd Brigades W'us keenly felt. The 
indomitable 29th Division for once found the 
odds against them too heavy, and though the 
troops advanced again and again, they were 
always in the end beaten back. 

The 6,000 Yeomen forming the 2nd Mounted 
Division had meanwhile been waiting in re- 
serve behind Lala Baba, close to the beach. 
When it was seen that the attack was going 
wrong, the Division was ordered to advance to a 
fresh position behind Chocolate Hill. “ Led,” 
os Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett afterwards wrote, “ by 
men bearing some of the best-known names in 
England,” it advanced across the dry bed of the 
Salt Lake in open order. The Division \i'as 
assailed instantly by a well-directed and 
destructive shrapnel fire. Sir Ian Hamilton 
said : — 

The advance of these English Yeomen was a sight 
calculated to send a thrill of pride through anyone with 
a drop of English blood running in their veins. Such 
superb martial spectacles are rare in modern war. 
Ordinarily it should always be possible to bring up re 
serves under some sort of cover from shrapnel fire. 
Here, for a mile and a half, there was nothing to conceal 
a mouse, much leas some of the most stalwart soldiers 
England has ever sent from her shores. Despite thv 
critical events in other parts of the Reid, I could hardly 
take my glasses from the Yeomen ; they moved like 
moil marching on parade. Here and there a shell would 
take toil of a cluster ; there they lay ; there was no 
straggling ; the others moved steadily on ; not a man 
was there who hung back or hurried. 

By the time th'b Yeomanry, already soznwhat 
thinned, had reached (heir new poaition beliind 
Chocolate Hill, and in rear of the 88th Brigade, 
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it was 0 o’clock and the light was failing. Yet 
the whole landscape was lit by the dames from 
the bush fires, and the roar of the bombard- 
ment and the roll of musketry increased until 
the din was deafening. The 2nd South Mid- 
land (Mounted) Brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General the Earl of Longford, was thrown 
forward in the hope that the Yeomen might 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. The 2nd 
South Wales Borderers had previously advanced 
to the southern aide of Scimitar Hill, where the 
bfittalion had dug itself in. The 2nd South 
Midland Brigade consisted of the Bucks Yeo- 
manry, the Berks Yeomanry, and the Dorset 
Yeomanry, Heavy toll was taken from the 
Brigade as it advanced in the twilight over the 
open plain, and at first, said the official account. 


South Wales Borderers near the southern face of 
Scimitar Hill). He went on to say : — 

As soon as it was dark, one regiment pushed up the 
valley betwoon Scimitar Hill and Ismail Oglu Tepe, iind 
carried the trenches on a small knoll near the ceniro ol‘ 
this horseshoe. The regiment imagined it barJ captured 
Ismail Oglu Tope, which would have been a very notable 
success, enabling as it would the whole of our line to 
hang on and die in. Hut when the report came in some 
doubt was felt as to its accuracy^ and a reoonnaissanoe 
by Stoll olTiccrs yhnwod that the knoll was a good w’ay 
from Ismail Oglu lepe, and that a strongly-held semi< 
circle of Turkish trenches (the enemy having been 
heavily reinforced) still denied us access to the top of 
the hill. As the men were too done, and had lost too 
heavily to admit of a second immediate assault, and as 
the knoll actually held would have been swept by fire 
at daybreak, there was nothing for it but to fall back 
under cover of darkness to our original line. 

The regiment that took the knoll was not 
officially named. ()ih^ Berkshire Yeoman, 



A CHARGE BEFORE EVACUATION. 
Australian troops charging near a Turkish trench. 


“ the advance had in places vto be almost by 
inches.” Many conflicting versions of the sub- 
sequent episodes that evening were after- 
wards published, but though written in all good 
faith, some of them were evidently at variance 
with the actual facts. Flam and hills alike 
were wreathed in smoke and mist. The 
onlookers at a distance could only see dimly 
through the gathering gloom. The Yeomen 
themselves, plunged m a litoral fog of battle, 
could hardly gain a definite. idea of what was 
happening. Sir Ian Hamilton presumably 
had the best opportunities tor ascertaining 
afterwards the course- of the fighting, though 
even his accounts- of the Suvla Bay actions 
were often necessarily incomplete. His ver- 
sion was that the left of the 2nd South Midland 
Brigade ** reached the foremost line of the 
29th Division, and on the right also they got 
as far as the leading battalions” (presumably the 


Private Alfred Potts, remained for forty-eight 
hours under the Turkish trenches with a 
woimded comrade, although he was himself 
wounded in the thigh. Eventually he dragged 
his companion on a shovel nearly three- 
quarters of a mile to the British trenches. 
For this act of devotion and gallantry he 
received the Victoria Cross. The Royal 
Bucks Hussars suffered very heavy losses, 
particularly among their -officers. Lord Long- 
ford, who Goimnandc^d the South Midland 
Brigade, was killed during the action, as 
was also Brigadier-General P. A, Kenna, 
V.C. Lord Longford was at one time in the 
2nd Life Guards, General Kenna had been 
in the 21st Lancers, had seen much campaign- 
ing, and had won his V.C. on the Nile in 1898. 
A well-known cavalry officer, the gallant Sir 
dohn Milbonke, V.C., commander of the Sher- 
wood Foresters, and previously in the lOth 
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THE EVACUATION OF (iALLIFOLI. 

Lord Kitchener and General Birdwood passing throufSh Mudros. 


Hu8sarH« also fell during the battle. Ihit tin* 
heaviest, aggregate* hisses were those of tlie 
21)th Division, which once juore Kull'ert*d pnrlial 
destruction. It had 5,000 casiiiihies during tlx* 
day. The operations at Suvla Jiay on August 2 1 
failed so completely at every point thal it 
may well be doubted whether, in vic?w of the 
diseouraging conditions, such a desperate 
frontal attack should ever ha>'e be(3n under- 
taken at all. TIm* expediency of the decision 
wiucli flung forward the 2nd Soutli IVlidland 
Brigade at sunset w*as specially open to 
ipjostion. 

On th<i same day an important independcnl 
action W'as fought undc*r the direction of Sir 
William Birdwood somh of Suvla Jhiy, which 
had the excellent result of firmly linking up the 
Suvla Jiay and the Aiizac forces, previously 
only connected by oiitfiosts. A (uilumn w'us con- 
stituted in tiu* Anzac aiva, consisting of two 
battalion^ of the Nt!W Zealand Mounted Rifles, 
two battalions of the 29th Irish Brigade, the 
4tli South W’ales Borderers, and the 29tli In 
Ian try Brigade. I'he force was pla<;ed under 
the command of Major-General H. V. Cox, 
an oflieer of thc3 Indian Army, wdio hod fought 
in six previous campaigns, and had bt'en in 
command of a brigade on the North-West 
hVoniier wh<‘n the Great War began. His 
column was divided into three sections. The 
left section was to complete the link from 
Damakjelik Bair t<» the troops on the right of 
tile 11th Division ; the cehtre was to seize an 


important well at Kabak Kuyu ; the right 
section was to i*aptLU’e tlu* (‘ininenc'i* known as 
th(‘ Kaiajik Aghala, on lljc north-east side of 
wMiich th(^ Turks liad maih* trencthes. Tlie 
Kaiajik .AgJiala w^as a little south-wc^sl of an 
important height styled Hill (it), wiiicii com- 
manded the Bi>'uk Anafarta valley from the 
soulli. It. was r(*ally a spur of Hill iiO. The 
whole of lliis subsidiary operation went with 
a. swing from tht? outset, and was the redeeming 
feature of an unfortunate day. The attack 
was made in the aftcirnoon. The left section 
seeured th<* ground desired, the Indian Brigade 
in tJie ec*ijtn* got the well, and the right 8ection» 
undt*r Brigadi(T-(ieneral Russell, fought its 
way to the Kaiajik Aghala and dug itself in 
b(*low’ the sinumit. Russell’s troops were 
sevcTely homhed during the night, but hcsld 
their ov\ti. They were reinforced early next 
morning by the 18th Australian Infantry, a 
nt'wdy arrived battalion, and at 0.30 a.ni. on 
August 22 an attack was made? on the summit 
of the Kaiajik Aghala. 'Flie Australians, who 
suffered many casualtitis. carried 150 yards of 
ihf* Turkish trenelies, but were enfiladed and 
forced to fall b»Kik. The N<3w Zealand Mounted 
Rifles, in face of strenuous opposition, took 
80 yards of trenches. The Turks made several 
counter-attacks, but the ultimate result of the 
whole action was that the Suvla and Anzac 
forces satisfactorily though gradually linked up 
their lines. It should be noted that through- 
out this (conflict the 4th Australian Brigade, 
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which lield the ground south of tho Kaiajik 
Dere (a Dere is a valley with a stream), rendered 
constant assistance, and their rifle fire ac(iounted 
for hundreds of Turks on the hill. The Brigade 
also sent an assaulting f)arty of 300 men across 
tho gully under a Are so heavy that only a t hird 
of the party got through ; but they stayed 
there, and were not dislodged. 

The attack on the Kaiajik Aghala was fol- 
lowed on August 27 by th(^ brilliant ciapture of 
Hill 60 by troops from Anzac. Ceneral (Jox 
was again in charge. Ho had at his disposal 
detachments from the 4th and 5th Australian 
Brigades, the Now Zealand Mounted Rifles 
Brigtwle, and the 5th Connaught Rangcirs. The 
Tiu'ks, who wcill knew what was coining, hod 
S(jort5d Hill 00 with tnmehes. The? attack w-as 
iim-de at five in tluj afternoon aft<»r a preparatory 
bombardment, but the l^ritish guns had not 
silenced the enemy, who poured in a fierce 
from rifles, machine-guns, and fi(4d-guns, as 
well as from a heavy lialttTy. The centre of 
the attack consisted of thn'e lines of troops, the 
Auckland and Canterbury Mounted Rifles being 
in tho first line, the Otago and Wellington 
Mounted Rifles in the second lin<', and tlu* 18th 
Australian Infantry in the third lin('. The 5th 
Connaught Rang<jrs, commanded by Colonel 
Jourdain, were on the left, and the (h'tachinents 



from the 4th and 5th Australian Brigades on 
the right. The attack of the New Zealanders 
was magnificent. Tiiey charged to the top of 
the liill,*'and cmgag('fl in a despc»rate hand-to- 
hand combat, which lastc^d intennittcntly until 
0.30 p.m., by which time nine-tenths of tl>e 
trench(w on th(* acUial summit were in their 
hands. TJ \c 1 8th Australians gave them a vigorous 
btu'ldng. On the right tho detachments from 
tlu' 4th and 5th Australian Brigades were held 




DECIDING ON THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

Lord Kkehoner and General Bkdwood In the trenohee. Smaller picture : General Birdwood and Colonel 
Sir Henry MoMahon, Hi^h Commisatoner of Egypt, thirty yards from the enemy trenches. 
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FOR GALLANT DEEDS IN GALLIFOLl. 

Lieutenant'General Sir Bryan Mahon (X) decorating officers and men of the French army. 


up by a battery of machine-guns. They ad- 
vanced in tfiree lines of a hundred men each, 
and nearly the whole of the force, both officiors 
and men, was either killed or wounded. A 
fow who wore unscathed managed to join the 
New Zealanders in the trenches on the summit. 
On the left 250 men of the Connaught Rangers 
hod swept round and seized the northern Turk- 
ish communication trenches, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton said that they excited the admiia- 
tion of all beholders by the vigour and cohesion 
of their charge.” The Irishmen stood their 
ground with desperate gallantry mitil long aftcT 
dark, when they wen' bombed into withdrawal. 
The 9th Australian Light Horse tried to recap- 
ture the lost trenches, but failed. All night the 
situation was critical, and it was only saved by 
the stubborn grit of the New Zealanders. They 
clung to the summit like bulldogs. ” Nothing 
woxild shift them,” wrote Sir Ian Hamilton. 
“All that night and all next day, through 
bombing, bayonet charges, musketry, shrapnel, 
and heavy shell, they held on.” Their indomit- 
able tenacity won Hill 60. At 1 a.m. on 
August 20 the 10th Light Horse made another 
attack 0 x 1 the northern communication trenches, 
captured them* and held them with the aid of 


the 9th Liglit Horse*, which had advanced from 
another direction. Hill 60 passed into the 
possession of tin' Allies, and it was th($ last 
important jxj.sition won by the ^Mediterranean 
Expc'ditiomiry Force at the Dardanellf's. Sir 
Ian Hamiltoirs concluding comments on tho 
action were as follows : 

Thisgavo u.s . . . uii outlook ovor thu Uiyiik Aimfarlu 
valley, aud safer lateral eoinrnuuicatiuiiH between Anzac 
and Silvia l^uy. Oiir cuisuultios in this hotly oontertted 
atfair ainuunied to 1,000. 'L'he 'I'urkH loKt out of all 
proportion nioro. 'J'hcir line of retreat was commanded 
from our Koiajik Dero Iroiiohos, whence our observers 
wore able to direct artillery fire equally upon their 
fugitive's anil their reiidorcemeiiis. Tho samo observers 
ostiiiiated the 'J'lirkish casualties as no loss than 6,000. 
'J'hree Turkish machine-guns and forty-six prisoners wore 
taken, as well as three trench mortars, 300 Turkish rifles, 
<10,000 rounds of ammunition, and 600 bombs. Four 
hundred acres were added to the territories of Anzac. 
Mujor-Uoneral Cox showed his usual forethought and 
wisdom. Brigadier-General Kussell fought his men 
splendidly. 

The story of tho next few weeks was thus 
summed up by Sir Ian Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile organized “ a minor offensive routine 
of sniping and bombing ” : 

From this date onwards . . . the flow of mumtiona 
and drafts fell away. Sickness, the legacy of a despe- 
rately trying summer, took heavy toll of the survivors 
of BO many arduous conflicts. No longer was there any 
. question of operations on the grand scale, but with, such 
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troopd it was dilHeuit to bo duwnhoarted. All rauk^ 
were cheerful ; all remained confident that, no long as 
t^ey atuok to thisir gunn, their country would stick to 
tbecn, and eee them victoriously through the last and 
gi-oabost of iho crusodoK. 

Lieutenant-General tlu^ Hon. J. H. G. Byng, 
K.C.M.G., took over conunand of the 0th Army 
(.\)rps at Suvla Bay on August 24. TJutcj was 
considerable submoriiKs sea] dam?, and airplane^ 
activity at the Dardanelles and in the Soa of 
Marmora in August and St'ptt^mber. Flight- 
Lieutenant Edmonds, flying in a seaplane', 
dropped a heavy bomli on a Turkish transport 
pack(id with troops. TJk^ vessel sank and most 
of the men on board perished. On SepicinlxT .*> 
the Kaiser bestowed the Ord(ir Pour lo Mori to on 
Enver Ptislia. On Sc'pteiubor 7 it was an- 
nounced that a British submarine luul sunk 
iii the Sea of Marmora a transjiort carrying 
11 -inch guns to (hillipoli. On October 8 Sir 
Ian Hamilton reported that during the month 
of Sf'ptembor, as a result of “patrol actions, 
bomb attacks, and rushing of houses ” every 
night, there had been an average' gain of 300 
yards along the whole four mikjs of the Suvla 
front. The real dillieulty of the Expeditionary 
Force during this pc'riod was the* growing fireva- 


lonce of sickness. Several hundred men were 
sometimes added to the* sick-list in a single day. 
A great many of the cases were comparatively 
slight. One complaint which grew epidemic 
was called “ the Ihrc'o days’ fever.” It did not 
produce any eruption, was seldom serious, and 
was hardly over fatal. The inXcotion was 
believed to bo borne l)y niosquitot^s. 

The British public laid become slowly aw'are 
of the gra\ity of tlu' position at tlu^ Dardanelles, 
and it was freely stated in private at the begin- 
ning of October that the Government were find- 
ing great dilTleulty in coming to a decision. Tht? 
landing of Franco- British for(;e.s at Salonika 
began on October 6. The next day Austro - 
German armi('s crossed the Danube, the Drina. 
and the Save, and Belgnidc^ was captured on 
Ocitobt'i* 9. By O(‘to})er 14 Ibilgfiria and 
Serbia w ere fornuilly at war. On the sanu' day 
Lord Milnt'r, in tlic House of Lords, fiiadt*. the 
tiri-t ri'ally important public (‘.ritieism of the 
Dardanelles Exiu'dition by saying : “ When 1 
Jiear slaU'inents that it would be a terriblo 
tiling to abandon our Dardanelles adventure 
bf'causc this would liavc' so bad an effect in 
Egypt, in India, upon our }>n'stige in the 



ADMIRAL DB ROBECK AND STAFF. 

Left to rStfht : Commander Somerville, Wireless Officer ; Commander Hood, Naval Secretary ; Lieutenant 
Bowlby, Flad-Lieutenant ; Fle£-Commander Ramsay, Major Godfrey, R.M.A., Captain Lambert 
Commodore Keyea, \*ice-Admiral de Hobeck, Caotain MoClintock, Commander Millot, French Naval 

attache. 
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East, I cannot help asking myself whether 
it will not have a worse effect if wo persist 
hi that enterprise and it ends in complotu 
disaster.*’ Lord Lansdowne replied by 
deprecating so public a suggestion, but he 
acknowledged that the development in ihtj 
Balkans had created a new military situa- 
tion, which was “ being examined in all its 
bearings.” Lord liib))lesdale supported Lord 
Milner, and urged tho Government to “ get <)ut 
of the unfortunate advemture at tlio Dardan- 
elles.” There could bo no doubt that the view 
•expressed by Lords INlilner and llibblcsdale 
represented the growing trend of public opinion 
in Great Britain, which had been shocked by 
tho increasing disclosures regarding the tragic 
failure in August. A number of Liberal members 
had already tabled a motion in identical terms 
calling upon tho Government to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the initiation, conduct, 
and position of the Dardanelles campaign, 
though this* motion was afterwards dropped. 

But tho Government had, in fact, already 
taken certain steps. On October 11, two days 
after Belgrade fell, Lord KitcheiuT had tele- 
graphed to Sir Ian Hamilton asking for an 
estimate of tho losses which w'ould bo involved 
in an evacuation of tho peninsula. Sir Ian 
Hamilton re[)lied on October 12 ” in terms,” ho 
said, ” showing that such a step was to mo un- 
thinkable.” On October 10 ho wtt& recalled by 
f-elegraph, and only on his arrival in London 
on October 22 w'as ho informed that the Govern- 
ment ” desired a fresh, unbiassed opinion, from 
a n'sponsiblo Commander, upon the question of 
early evacuation.” Tho new Comrnandor-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Eorco was General Sir Charles Carmichael 
Monro, K.C.B., who had fought in Indian fron- 
tier campaigns and in tho South African War, 
hod been Commandant of the School of Mus- 
ketry, and was commanding the Second London 
Division on the outbreak of war. Ho was holding 
a higli command in France when ho was sent to 
tho Dardanelles, and he left London for the East 
on October 22. In the meantime, Sir William 
Birdwood was placed in temporary command 
of the Dardanelles operations. Sir Ion Hamilton 
loft the Gallipoli Peninsula on October 17. 

The Government, although effecting these 
ch&nges in the command, had by no moans 
mode up their mind to evacuate the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Many Ministers were believed still 
to dread the consequences of withdrawal, and 
-others, with Mr. Winston Churchill at their 


head, favoured a continuance of tho operations. 
Sir Edward Car.son, tho Attornoy-Goneriil, held 
that Gallipoli should bo evacuated, and that 
more strenuous efforts sliould bo made, if 
possible, to rescue Serbia. Because he con- 
sidered that the Government were not pur- 
suing “ a clearly-defined, well-thought-out, and 
decisive policy ” in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
ho resigned from tlui Ministry on October 18. 
By the beginning of November General Monro 
had reportcxl in favour of evacuation, though 
his view*8 were kept secnit, and tho Government 
remained indisposed to accept his advice w’itliout 
further consideration. On November 2 Mr. 
Asquith made a long statement in tho House of 
Commons upon tho naval and military situation, 
in tho coiupso of which lie referred to the Dar- 
danelles. He said the inei'fition of the operation 
was most carefully considered, in conjunction 
wdth the best naval and military experts ; that 
tho Cabinet fully approved ; and that it was 
formally decided, in the first place, to make a 
piuely naval attack. He defended the objects 
of the c'xpt'dilion, and claimed that it was at 
that moment holding iq) 200,000 Tiu*ks and 
preventing them from doing incalculable mis- 
chief in otlier parts of the Eastern tlioatro, “ If 
anybody,” ho said, ” is rosponsiVile for the 
initiation of this ontcrj)riso in tlie Dardanelles, 
nobody is more responsible than I,” Sir Edw’arrl 
Carson, who spoko next, taunted tho Cabinet 
because, he said, ” you have never been al)l»‘ to 
make up your mind, and you have not now' 
made up your mind, as to whether you ought 
or are able either to proceed with these oiiera- 
tions, or whether you ought boldly to w’ithdraw 
your mc?n and save the suffering and the loss 
that goes on from day to day w'ith absolutely 
no hope of any satisfactory result.” Other 
members ixiade severe speeches, and Lord 
Charles Beresford declared tJiat the Govern- 
ment ” know perfectly well that we shall never 
get through the Dardanelles.” 

Ministers made no reply to those criticisms, 
but witliin a day or two it became known that 
Lord Kitchener liad gone to the Dardanelles to 
look at the position for himself. It was believed 
that ho shared the view^s of those Ministers who 
disliked tho idea of withdrawal, but by tho 
time he left Gallipoli he hod decided to confirm 
General Monro’s recommendation. He reached 
Mudros on an early day in November, and 
discussed the position with General Monro and 
the corps and divisional commanders. After- 
wards he inspected the Cape Helles area, as 



WEST BEACH, SUVLA. 
Getting ready to leave. 


w<*ll an Anzoti uiid Sin hi Bay. He climbed to 
KuBsoirs 'J'op at Anzac, and to the Corps obser- 
vation post at Suvla. Ho also went through 
the front firing trench at Anzac whore the Light 
Horse hod charged, and he was then within 
20 yards of the Turkish trenches. At the time 
of Lord Kitchener’s visit the front at Anzac 
and Suvla alone formed a line two^^e mik^s long. 
On the C(jmpletion of his investigations, and in 
view of tho situation elsewhere, he favoured 
c'vacuation. The Cabinet wore notified of his 
conclusions by telegraph, and oven then there 
was some further Ministerial hesitation. It 
was understood that Mr. Bonar Law headed tho 
Ministers who eventually carried the decision 
to withdraw, but the Cabinet as a whole wore 
largely induenced by the revised opinions -of 
t he military and naval experts, who had come 
to the conclusion that evacuation need not 
involve heavy losses. In this conclusion tho 
experts wore thorouglily justified in the 
event. ^ 

The secret decision to evacuate Gallipoli 
was believed to have influenced Mr. Winston 
ChurohiU’s decision to resign the somewhat 


ornamental post he then h(‘Ul in the (Jabinet 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He 
made a personal statoment in the House of 
Commons on November 15, in which he 
imnounced liis intention of joining tho Army in 
France. In tho coursci of tliia statement he 
mode an elaborate defence of his share of 
rtisponsibility f(jr tho Dardanelles Expedition. 
“ If,” he added, ” there wore any operations in 
tho history of the world which, having been 
bogim, it was worth while to carry tlirough with* 
the utmost vigour and fury, with a consistent 
flow of reinforcements, and an utter disregard 
of life, it was the operations so daringly and* 
brilliantly begun by Sir Ian Hamilton in the 
immortal landing of April 25.” Three days later 
Lord Ribblesdale startled the country by saying 
in the House of Lords that it was common 
knowledge that Sir Charles Monro had “re- 
ported in favour of withdrawal from the 
Dardanelles, and adversely to the continuance 
of winter operations there.” The statement of 
Sir Charles Monro’s recommendation was quite 
correct, but it was certainly not ocanmon 
knowledge, and right tip to the moment of 
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evacuation a large proportion of the public 
never realized that withdrawal was intended. 

' The operations at Gallipoli during the month 
of October had fully partaken of tlio deadly 
monotony of trench warfare. On the night of 
October 28 H.M.S. Hythe, an auxiliary mine- 
sweeper, commanded by l^ioutenant -Com- 
mander Bird, R.N.R., was sunk in collision with 
another vessel off the coast of the pcininsula. 
The loss of life included two military oflicors, 
one naval warrant oflicer, nine seamen, and 
1 43 military rank and file. The Turks attacked 
the exirome right of the Anzac ijosition fcair 
times within an hour on the evening of Nt>vom- 
ber 4, but were quickly repulsed. On Novem- 
ber 14 the Admiralty announced that submarine 
K 20, hieutenant-C-ommander Clyfford, R.N., 
had been sunk in the Scia of Marmora. TIkj 
<^ ommander and three other officers, and six 
mt'n were rescued by the Turks and made 
prisoners. On Novemlx^r 15 the 1'urkish 
trenches in the n<*ighbourhood of Krithia 
ravine were successfully attacked. Portions 
of the 4th and 7th Royal Stjots, 7th and 8t,]i 
Scottish Rifles, and Ayrshire Yeomanry, all of 


the 15()th Brigade, were employed. Three 
mines were exfiloded undcT the enemy’s 
trenches, and the infantry carried 280 yards of 
trench east and west of the ravino*, the total 
British losses being under 50 killed and wounded. 
The Turks comit(*r-attacked without su<:cm»ss 
two nights afterwards, and further counter- 
attfu^ks on Nov(?mber 21 were equally futik*. 
The French (/«>rps was very busy w'ith undt*r- 
ground warfare towards tlie end of November. 
Touards the; end of NovembcT, too, the Turkish 
artilk'ry fire inc;r('iised in “ quality and quan- 
tity,” as a result of the ojwning of the l)anul>t> 
route 1o G(Tmaiiy, and the eons€‘queiit aiTi\iii 
of fresh suppli(‘s of munitions. 

A t.<^r^iblo gali‘ of rain and snow, ao(roinpanit*d 
by a suift fall of tcinperatun-, struck the Galli- 
poli Pcminsiila on November 27, and lasted 
three days. The bad weathe'r had arrived a 
month eai*li(T than was f‘xpected, altjjougii 
forlunatt'ly the hurric^ane was followed by a 
fortnight’s c*alm. The gah? caused miicdi 
suffering to thcj forces both ashore and afloat. 
The Australians won' particularly affected, 
bc'ing unused to rigor<.>us wintcT weather. 
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A busy scene two days before the evacuation. 
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ANOTHER SCENE ON THE WEST BEACH AT SUVLA. 


Many of them saw snow for the first time on 
tiiat oceasion. The storm began with twelve 
hours* rain, which flooded the trenches and 
dug-outs, and soaked the men to the skin. 
The Turks fared even worse, and some were 
drowned ; their bodies were washed down the 
gullies into the British linos. Others climbed 
out of their trenches and wore promptly shot 
down by the Anzacs. The rain was followed 
by a ])ierciiig north wind and a black, biting 
frost, wliich froze the water round the feet of 
the men as they stood. With the north wind 
came the snow, and the tempest grew into a 
veritable blizzard. In some of the trenches th(' 
men wore only kept alive by being forced to 
work hard all night ^ith pick and shovel. 

One Corps alone lost 204 men dead from frost 
tt.nd exposure in two nights. Before the blizzard 
from the north began, a rain-cloud burst over 
the 9th Corps at Suvla Bay with such intensity 
that it resembled thfe action of a waterspout. 
The trenches became rushing torrents, in which, 
as in Hi© cose of the Turks, some of the men 
were drowned. The three days* hurricane' cost 
the Gallipoli Expedition 0,000 men, who had 
to be removed sick ; and it was therefor© more 


deadly in its results than some <»f t.he battles. 
Since the days of thc^ CJrimea no British Army 
had been exposed to more suffering from the 
eleriM'nt-B, but the tn^ops bore their trials without 
complaint. They welcomed the spoil of “ mild 
Riviera weather ” w’hich followed the gale. 

Lord Kitcjhcmer arrived again in London on 
November 30, after having paid visits to Greece 
and Italy. On December 21 Mr. Asquith made 
to the House of Commons the astonishing 
annoimcomont that all the troops at Suvla and 
^Vnzac had been successfully removed, with the 
bulk of their stores. Only a few men were 
wounded, not more than half a dozen in botli 
areas. The guns, numbering 200, were? got 
away with the exception of seven, which wtjre 
blown up at the last. The dominating feeling 
in Great Britain was on© of intense relief. So 
groat. wa.s the rejoicing that there was even some 
tendency to speak of the withdrawal as though 
it amounted to a great victory. Australia and 
Now Zealand expressed approval of the decision. 
Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, said: ‘*The news of the evacuation 
with insignificant loss has been received in a 
spirit of devout gladness, chastened by keen 
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regret that the withdrawal was found to bo 
imperative.’* 

"The Government decided that the methods 
adopted in the evacuation should be kept secret 
until after the conclusion of the war. Very 
few details were therefore publislied. Broadly 
speaking, the plan was to w'ithdraw’ the forces 
gradually in the darkness of night during several 
nights, while keeping the front trenches manned 
aknost until the end. The w'hole undertaking 
was actually spread over ten nights, and was 
divided into three periods. During the first 
period the winter stores and misoellaneous articles 
wore removed ; in the second period everything 
but a minimum of food and amrn«inition was 
shipped, and the first droits of men v/crc em- 
barked ; the final stage, which at Suvla only 
took two nights, w'as the embarcaiion of guns, 
transport animals, and the main body of troops. 
The Tiuks liad no suspicion of these deliberate 
preparations, which w'ere conducted w'ith 
t'xtraordinary skill and stealth. There w'ere 
over 80,000 'I'urks cntrcnc^hed before the Suvla 
and Anzoe lines, at distances varying from 20 
yards to half a mile, or in reserve close behind ; 
and only the most extreme caution prevented 
them from discovering wdiat was afoot. Mr. Ward 
Price, who witnessed the evacuation, wrote: 

With quiot eHiciency, with regularity, even without 
noise, it woe done. It may bo said lliat the only 
“ fighting ** that took pinoo in connexion with the 
emhorcation was that whieh oecurrod in tho .Australia!! 
brigades to doeido whft should have the privilege of 


staying to the last. Many men paraded before their 
commanding officers to protest vigorously against being 
ordered to go on board the transports while men who had 
nirivod on the Poninsula after themselves were allowed 
to sitiy an hour or two longer with the rearguard. 

At Suvla the 200 men who formed tho ultimate 
rearguard had lieuu tho first to land there in August 
and, suffering heavy loss, had set foot asliore almost 
on the very same spot whoro, on the night of December 20, 
they held tho final barrier until the work of embarking 
the last details was completed. 

The enemy were completely deceived. On 
the aftc'rnoon of December 20 a vigorous attack 
was bf'gun in the Cape Helles area against some 
trcmches at the head of the Krithia ravine. 
With the lielf) of fire from wwships, tho trenches 
wore taken wdth small loss, and held against 
counter-flttac'ks delivered that night. This 
operation helped to div’^ort the' ont'my’s atten- 
tion. At .3..30 a.m. on the morning of Decem- 
ber 21a huge mine was exploded by tho AnztuiS 
near Russeirs Top. It was fired by electric 
eontaet from a distance, just as the last troops 
were leaving tluj bc3acdi ; and as it had bi^cn 
driven under the Turkish trt‘nches it was con- 
sidered that the enemy must have suffered a 
hundred casualties. The Turks thought the 
Anzoos were about to attack, and for forty 
minutes they blazed away furiously with their 
rifles at the empty trenches. Some stragglcTS 
who hod lost their way in the maze of trenches 
were not fetched off from tho Anzac beach until 
8 a.m. The Australians left many letters of 
farev’<*ll to the Turks, assuring them that they 
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were dean fighters and that the Australians 
hoped to meet them again. A gramophone 
was loft in a conspicuous pleu^ in the trench on 
Walker’s Kidgc, with its disc on and the needle 
ready to play “ The Turkish Patrol.” BonfireH 
of bully beef, biscuits, and rice— only a small 
proportion of the stores — were lit before 
the last troops left. By daybreak every 
transport had vanished from the coast and 
only one or two warships remained. When 
the sun was well up, the Turks on the Anafarta 
ridges b(^gan bombarding Chocolate Hill, 
Lala Baba, and Hill 10 with more than 



AFTER THE EVACUATION. 

Captain Davidson, of H.M.S. ” Cornwallis,” and 
General Kynj$, 


their usual violence, and it was apparently 
hours before they discovered what had oc- 
curred. Few among the departing troops know 
how well the lue.k which lufui so often deserted 
them served them at the end. As a matter of 
the Royal Navy, to whose splendid 
organization the success of the withdrawal was 
<*hiofly due, found that sufficient small craft 
could bo concentrated for the final embaroation 
24 hours earlier than was originally plarmed. 
The last movements were therefore made a night 
oai^lier, and it w^as fortunate that the departure 
was accelerated. On the night of December 21 


a tremendous southerly gale sprang out of a 
clear sky. Had the original date remained 
unaltered, it woiUd assuredly have found some 
thousands of men ashore and unable to embark. 
Thus good fortune, which had so often been 
denied them, was with the Anzacs and the 9th 
Corps in the closing episode. 

Sir Charles Monro issued a Special Order of 
the Day on December 21, in which he con- 
gratulated all ranks on “an achievement 
without parallel in the annals of war.” Next 
day he was apj>ointed to the command of tho 
First Army in Franco and Flanders, and Sir 
William Binlwood remained in supreme charge 
at tho Dardanelles. GoncTal Bird wood had 
been woimded on the top of the head in the 
preceding May, but tlu? wound was thought 
to be slight, and he never went on the sick list. 
Aft(T the evacuation of Anzac he had the 
wound cxatnin(‘d, and it was found that he 
had been carrying a large piece of bullet in his 
iieod for seven months without luiowing it. 
On Dociornber 22, on tho Krithia front, Second 
Lieuh^nant AlfnHi Victor Smith, of the l/5tli 
Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment, mc't 
with his df^ath under circumstances so remark- 
able that his splendid self-sacrifice sheds a glow 
over the last melancholy days at Cape Hellos. 
T)ie Victoria Cross was posthumously conferred 
uj»on liim, and in making the amiouiHKmient 
the Gazette said : 

Ho was ill tho act of throwing a gronodo whoii it slipped 
from his hand and foil to the bottom of tho troncii, closo 
to Bovfsral of oiir ollicers and mon. Ho inimodiatoly 
shout nd out a warning, and himself jumped door and 
into safety ; but, seeing that the oflicors and mon woro 
uruiblo to get into cover, and knowing well that the 
grciiude w'us duo to explode, he returned without any 
hesitation and flung himself down on it. He was in- 
Ktaritly killed by the explosion. His magnificent act of 
Bolf-sacrifico undoubtedly saved many lives.* 

When Suvla and Anzac were evacuated, it 
was announced, probably as a blind, that the 
Krithia line would bo retained. Some neutral 

* Second Lieutenant Smith was the only son of Mr. 
W. 11. Smith, Chief Coustablo of Burnley, and he had 
boon at Gallipoli since May. He was 24 years of age. 
Writing to his father, Brigadier-General Tufnell said : 

Possibly he thought he could extinguish it ; inure 
likely he deliberately forfeited his life to save others 
from death and injury. Whatever his thoughts may 
have been, his act was one of bravery such as I personal 1> 
have never heard surpassed. There was only one result 
possible. The grenade exploded, and he lost his life. 

I am afraid no decoration can compensate for the loss 
of your only son, but tho explanation must make you 
the proudest man in England, when every one reads tho 
story and couples th<9 memory of his name with that old 
and honoured phrase * A soldier and a gentleman.’ The 
admiration expressed in these lines is not mine alone, 
but that of every oflioer and man in the brigade 1 have 
the honour to command.*’ 
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correspondents, notably Mr. Granville Forte8C!iM\ 
who had seen the conflict from the Turkish 
side, had urged that the Krithia lino should be 
held at all costs, because it was the “ key 
position ** of the Dardanelles, and likely to bc» 
“ more important than Gibraltar.” WhetlwT 
there was any further hesitation in London 
was not publicly ex|)lained, but the French 
Corps began to prepare to go as soon as Anzac; 
was emptied, and on Decenibtjr 29 formal 
ordcjrs to evacuate the wdiole (Jape Helles area 
were made known. 'lUie Turkish artillery fire 
hiwl gnuitly increased in intensity, but the 
Turkish infantry had deteriorated in quality, 
and there was not much apprelunision about an 
infantry attack. Thc' methods* adopted at 
Aiizac and Suvla wore altered for tlie Cajx' 
Hellos withdrawal. The slii])iiu‘iits of troo]>s 
were sf)read ov*t a Iong<T period. 'J’Jio French 
f'orps, a Hritish Division, and the remaining 
Yeomanry got away under (-•ov(t of darkness 
at th(^ v('ry beginning of Janimry, 191(), By 
January 4 nearly all t-h(‘ French and 10,990 
British had gone. Tlie Freneli used lieach \\ 



and the bulk of the British embarcation w’as 
undertaken at Beach VV, better known as 
Lancashire Landing (see Vol. V., pp. 453-4). 
On the nights of January 5 and 6 the evacua- 
tion continued in a steady and unhurricMl 
fashion. On the afternoon of January 7 tlie 
Tiu*ks began a hoav}^ bombardmeiLt accom- 
panied by musketry fire, and they sprang two 
mines near Fusilier Jiluff, on the extreme left 
of the British line. At 4.15 p.m. it was seen 
that the Turks had fixed bayonets all along their 
front, and their oflicjt'rs were perceived en- 
deavom'ing to pcTsuade them to advance. But 
the Tiukish first-line army had mostly been 
destroy (id, and the new formatiems wert' 
unwilling to move. The only advance actually 
made' by the enemy was luiar Fusilier BliifY, 
where thfTC was a brisk fight, in which th(‘ 
British rc'pulsod the Turks, losing them- 
s(ilv('s five ollicers and 1.39 men killed and 
wouikUhI. 'Die StalXordshires had the honour 
of btitiring the brunt of th(» very last action 
f(»ught on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Sev(*ral thousand men wvro got away on tlio 



SCENES DURING THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
A fthell from the Turkish guns burstiog near the River Clyde, 
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night of January 7, and by the morning of 
•lanuary 8 most of the guns had gone aiso. In 
the afternoon the sea became Viiry roagu, and 
the cmbarcation on the last night was greatly 
impeded. Gully Beach and Beach Y were 
used to some extent, until the sea became too 
high. The fihal embarcations were made at 
Beach W and Beach V, and at the latter spot 
the troops passed through the holes in the 
River Clyde, exactly as had been done at the 
original landing. Most of the last batches of 
troops w^re afloat by 2.30 a.m. on January 9, 
and the last man left the River Clyde at 
3.35 a.m. He was the principal military land- 
ing officer. There may have been slightly 
later embarcations at Beach W. The very last 
act of tho beach parties was to fire great 
mounds of stores and ammunition, and as the 
ships moved off, a tremendous explosion of 
ten tons of explosive material marked the end 
of the attack on tho Dardanelles. Sovont<«Mm 
guns were left behind and destroyed, but of 
these six were French naval guns, and all wctc^ 
worn out. 

The British losses on land at the Dardanelles, 


including the Royal Naval Division and al 
Anzac units, were as follows up to January 9, 
1916: 

Killed. Wounded. Miening. Total. 
Omeere ... 1,745 3,143 353 5,241 

Other ranlcH 26,455 74,052 10.001 112,308 

Grand Total — 117,540, of which number 28,200 offioers 
and men wore recorded as killed or died of wounds. 

The b'retich losses are not included in theso 
numbers ; and it should also be noted that in 
addition to tho losses in action, 96,683 sick 
c;ast)s wt'TC admitted to hospital at or from the 
Dardanelles betw^een April 25 and Docombor 11, 
191,5. 

Mr. Asquith in the House of Coimnons on 
tTanuory 10, 1916, said that the retirement from 
Gallipoli was one of the finest ojwsrations in 
naval or military history, and it would take 
an imperishable place in our national history. 
The mistakes of the British Govermneni at 
Gallipoli, as well as of those responsible for tho 
imsupported naval attack and for the vtu*ious 
cardinal blunders of strategy and orgimization, 
will probably find an almost c}f|iially im- 
perishable pla(‘e in thc^ annals of war. 



EVACUATION OF OALLIPOLL 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
BALKANS: INTERVENTION OF 

BULGARIA. 


Policy of the Aixies in the Balkans — Results of the Bat-kan Wars — Attitude of Balkan 
States in 1914 — ^Position at beginnino of Dardanelles Campaign — M. Venizelos on Greek 
Intervention — His Defeat and Resignation — ^Bui.gahia*s Claims — Negotiations with the 
Allies — Turco -Bulgarian Agreement — Failure of the Macedonian Negotiations — 
Germany's Diplomatic I'riumph — The Russian Ultimatum — Bulgaria at War — M. Vrni- 
ZELOs Returns to Power — Ilis Second Resignation — The Aixies at Salonika. 


A S we have seen, the initiation and 
the gradual development of the 
Dardanelles campaign were very 
greatly influenced by political rather 
rlian military considerations. As in so many 
other critical phases of a woi that was not of 
t.heir making, the Governments of the Allies 
lacked clearness of vision and definite com- 
munity of purpose in their attitude towards 
Turkey, towards the Balkan States, and 
towards the solution of tho whole problem of 
South-Eastern Europe. In the years before 
the war they had been engaged in a desperate 
attempt to keep all the Great Powers of Europe 
united precisely in regard to that problem, and 
to solve it by agreement. When, in 1914, the 
Germanic Powers abandoned pacific and “ Euro- 
pean ’* pretences, and set out to destroy Serbia 
and to complete the German domination of 
Turkey, tho Allies sought rather to counteract 
and defeat this policy than to promote a 
positive eoimter -policy of their own.* Certain 
undertakings were, indeed, entered into with 
Russia against the event of the conquest of the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople, but, in the 
main, the Dardanelles campaign was inspired 
Jess b 5 ^ clear political conceptions than by a 
general hope that it would cut knots which 


diplomacy had failed to unravel, and, while 
administering n severe check to Germany’s 
eastern ambitions, would restore the conditions 
necessary for further diplomatic labours. 

It was, inileed, obvious that the opening of 
tho Dardanelles would have immense political 
consequences. It miglit restore the Balkan 
League of Serbia, Gree^-o and Bulgaria—this 
time with the adhesion of Rumania. It must 
in any case determine tho policy and relations 
of all the Balkan State.s. Unfortunately failure 
was no loss certain than success to determine 
tho course of events in the Balkans. It soon 
appeared that, having failed to negotiate a 
Balkan agiuemcnt before embarking upon the 
Dardanelles enterprise, tho Allies would fail to 
obtain an agixjoinont during the progress of 
uncertain and, indeed, unsuccessful military 
operations. The spring and smnmcr of 1915 
worn occupied in feverish diplomatic effort. 
But diplomacy secured the help neither of 
Greece nor of Rumania, and in the autumn, 
before the Allies had resolved to abandon the 
costly Dardanelles campaign, hopeless though 
its prospects had become, Bulgaria had thrown 
in her lot definitely with tho Central Powers, 
and Serbia, who had twice driven the Austrians 
off her soil, was exposed to invasion of a kind 
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which sho was powerless to resist. The diplo- 
macy of the Allies had suffered a severe defeat. 

We shall not attempt here to analyse the 
whole causes of this political failure. Our 
narrative will in the main tell its own tale. 
But let us note at once the ofTicial account of 
the policy of the Allies which was given to 
the House of Commons on October 14, 1915, 
hy Sir Edward Grey. It was, said, at the 
outset of the war the desire of i»he Allies that 
“ the war should not spread in the Near East.” 
When, however, Germany forced Turkey to 
intervene, the Allies “ concentrated on working 
for Balkan agreement.” They considered that 
agreement among the Balkan States could be 
secured only by “ mutual concessions,” which 
required “mutual consent.” But the “acute 
divisions ” in the Balkans were such that the 
policy of embitterment, promoted by the 
Contra! Powers, overcame the i)olicy of recon- 
ciliation. Sir Edward Grey added — and thia 
was the cist of his case : 

In my opinion it ia cloar that nothing outatde a 
preponderating advantage to the Allies in the course of 
rniUtary events in Kurope would have enabled us to 
make tfeo policy of lialkan union prevail over the 
opposite policy of bringing about Balkan war. 


In other words , the Balkan policy of the 
Allies was, for better or worse, based upon the 
expectation of military successes sufficient to 
turn the scale. It is said that in tlio spring of 
1915 the King of Bulgaria declared that he 
would intervene on behalf of the Allies when 
they began to hammer at the gates of Con- 
stantinople. When the obvious failure of the 
Dardanelles campaign was added to the Ger- 
manic conquest of Galicia — freeing him froin 
the fear of any immediate intervention by 
Rumania — Ferdinand intervened on behalf of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The first Balkan War (1912) was, in its origin 
at any rate, a real war of Liberation, fought for 
the freedom of the Christian population of the 
Balkan Peninsula from the misrule of Turkey. 
It was rendered possible by the conclusion, after 
years of unsuccessful diplomacy, of an allianc9 
between Serbia and Bulgaria, followed by the 
conclusion of a Treaty between Bulgaria and 
Greece and other arrangements which conii)lcted 
♦ he Balkan I.ieague. The rjontral feature of 
the Sorbo -Bulgarian Treaty of 1912 w^as a 
provisional settlement of the vexed que^stion 
of the partition of Macedonia — that immensely 
complicated problem of mixed races and mixed 
creeds. The settlement was provisional, espe- 
cially inasmuch as the north-western area of 
Macedonia remained a “ contested zone,” and 
much was to depend upon ultimate arbitration 
by Russia. No sooner had the arms of the 
Balkan States triumphed over Turkey tlian — 
largely by reason of the dissensions of the Groat 
Powers — Balkan unity was again brokt'n. 
Serbia, refused the outlet to the Adriatic that 
was her due, required “ competLsation ” in 
Macedonia. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
fomented the consequent feud, and encouraged 
Bulgaria to* attack her allies. The second 
Balkan War ended in the defeat of Bulgaria. 
This defeat was sealed by the intervention of 
Riunania. The Treaty of Bukarest (August, 
1913) deprived Bulgaria of the bulk of her 
expected gains. It gave her, indeed, some 
additional territory to the south-east, with a 
strip of coast on the ^gean and a port at 
Dedeagatch. But on the one hand the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, joining the uEgeaa and the 
Black Sea, ran to the west and not to the east of 
Adrianople ; on the other hand Bulgaria was 
not only excluded from the “ contested zone ” 
of Macedonia, but was cut off from most of the 
territory allotted to her by the Treaty of 1912 
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BALKAN FRONTIFRS, 1913-1915 
(Showing terms of Treaty of Bukarest). 


with Serbia, and by the agreements with 
Greece. Bulgaria owed her humiliation to the 
criminal act of her King and to the intrigues of 
the Central Powers. But Europe had no reason 
to be proud of the Treaty of Bukarest, which 
could not be justified by any principles of 
nationality. The most that could be said for it 
was that its temporary acceptance was perhaps 
preferable to attempts at revision which had no 
proarpeot of success. The real hope was that, 
having defeated the Central Powers and re- 
moved their malevolent influence, the Allies 


would restore justice in South-Eastern Europe, 
and solve thi‘ Macedonian problem with the 
rest of the problems which hod been poisont^d 
by German policy. 

Meanwhile the actiial situation in the Balkans 
during the first year of war was this. Serbia 
was guarded against Bulgaria by lier alliance 
with Greece — the scope of which, as will be 
seen, was a matter of some dispute. Bulgaria 
was chocked also by the fear of Rumanian 
intervention. On the other hand, Bulgaria 
was quite certain not to remain content with 
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M. HADJI MICHEFF. 

The Bulgarian Minister, leaving the Legation in 
London, October, 1915, 

mere neutrality. Both in Tmkey and in 
Macedonia she would endeavour to repair the 
losses of the Balkan Wars, Into which scale 
would King Ferdinand hold it the more pro- 
fitable to throw his weight ? ilo could be 
trusted to decide ruthlessly and selfishly, 
without regard for Bulgaria’s historic debts 
to Russia on the one hand, and P’ngland on the 
other. And it was well known that he thought 
more of his vanity, often wounded by the 
contempt in which, he fancied, his person 
was held in Petrograd and London, than of 
the loss and humiliation to which he had ex- 
posed his adopted country by the Qerman- 
made Second Balkan War. Unfortunately 
the failure of the Dardanelles expedition and 
the set-back to Russia’s arms in the summer of 
1915 were to give him the excuse that his 
craven heart desired, and enable him to emerge 
as the ally of William II. and the Saviour of 
Macedonia.*' 


From the outbreak of the Groat War in 
August, 1915, Bulgaria was prolific in declara- 
tions of tranquillity and good intention. Greece 
being pledged to join Serbia in the event of 
Bulgarian aggression, Bulgaria promoted — 
already, it would seem, under German and 
Austrian auspices — much talk of an entente 
between Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania, ns 
the result of which Bulgaria should acquire 
Ka valla, the much covoted port on the u^gean, 
at the expense of Greece, and satisfy all her 
elaims in Macedonia. Meanwhile the Bulgarian 
Government repeatedly declared its deter- 
mination to maintain neutrality. Sofia seems 
to have expected Rumania to take early action 
against Hungtvry, and ho]ied then to dneiroy 
the Treaty of Bukarest and to obtain w'liat 
was called “ a complete rearrangement of 
frontiers in the Balkans.” To these ends tliere 
was a considerable display of Anglophil sen- 
timent, with revived reminiscences of Bulgaria’s 
debt to English Liberalism under Gladstone. 
In October Balkan prospects and possibilities 
were affected by the death of King Charles of 
Rumania, a Ilohenzollem Prince whose powerful 
personality an<i experienced statesmanship 
had been for half a century a considerable factor 
in all the problems of South-Eastern Europe. 
Ilis death undoubtedly made Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria seem a bigger figure among the little 
Balkan statesman of the time, and when 
Turkey’s intervention increased the proba- 
bility of Rumanian action, Sofia began to 
blackmail Bukarest. Bulgaria required a 
“ mandate ” for the occupation of Mace- 
donia, and immediate “ restitution ” of every- 
thing accorded her by the Sorbo- Bulgarian 
Treaty of 1912. 

Germany now dovolopod great diplomatic 
activity. In December the veteran Marshal 
von der Goltz, on his way to Turkey, paid a 
demonstrative visit to Sofia, bearing an auto- 
graph letter from the Emperor William to King 
Ferdinand. In January, 1915, tlie German 
banks made Bulgaria an advance of £3,000,000 
— belated fulfilment of an agreement for a 
loan of £20,000,000 concluded in the summer of 
1914, by which Germany secured valuable 
economic concessions. Further advances to 
the total amoimt of £3,000,000 were promised 
in the course of two or three months. Needless 
to say, Bulgarian diplomacy insisted that 
these financial operations were devoid of 
political signifieanoe, and " Anglophil ” Bul- 
garians were permitted to renew their assurances 
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of sympathy with the Entente. All that was 
true was that Bulgaria was not yet irrevocably 
committed to the Central Powers. 

When, then, in January, 1915, the Allies 
decided upon the groat venture at the Dar- 
danelles, they wore in almost cojnplcto imcer- 
tainty as to the future course of event.s in the 
Balkans, and in particular as to the policy of 
Bulgaria. But they believed that the hour 
had come for Greece to strike, in the spirit of 
her treaty obligations to Serbia and on behalf 
of the just aspirations of Hellenism. There is 
no doubt that the military coimcils in London 
wc're infi\ionccd by confidence in Greek inter- 
vtmtion — a confidence supported by the diplo- 
matic reports and also by the loss trustworthy 
assurances of all too international finance. 
Wt* must now record briefly the disappointment 
of thfvs(3 ho]^es. 

Wliile King Constantine seemed to be bent 
upon maintaining in perfect equilibrium his 
affi'ction for England and France and his 
admiration for the German army, the great 
(jlroek statesman and Prime Minister, M. Veni- 
zt'los, held from the beginning of the Great 
War that the welfare of the Balkans and 


against I'urkey were* Greece’s crowning oppor 
tunity. He recommended armed intervention, 
and he was ready to make to Bulgaria the con- 
cessions necessary for Balkan solidarity, finding 
compensation for Greece in Asia Minor. His 
policy and his courage wore worthy of thr^ man 
who had five years boforo, by his solution of 
the Cretan crisis, .saved both Greece and the 
dynasty. 

Acting upon these views, M. Venizelos entered 
into detailed negotiations with the Allies, and 
in January received definite proposals for 
intervention from the British Minister at 
Athens, Sir Irancis Elliot, on bclialf of the 
British Government. On January 24 he sent 
a close analysis of Greek policy and interests to 
King Constantine. M. Venizelos observed tliat 
the British communication “ again confronts 



the future of Groc(re were bound up with 
the victory of the Allies. In Dtjcemb(?r, 1915, 
long after the events boro narrated, the King 
defended his policy in a conversation with a 



special correspondent of The Times. “ The 
pitiable condition of Belgium,” ho said, “was 
always before my eyes,” His desire was “at 
all costs to keep his country from sharing the 
perils and disasters of the great European 





BULGARIAN INFANTRY IN ACTION. 
Smaller picture: type of Bulgarian iofantryman. 
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Greece with one of the most critical periods in 
her history.** >Ie proceeded : 

Until to-day our policy simply consisted in the pre- 
servation of neutrality, in so far, at least, as our treaty 
obli'^ation to Serbia did not obli^re us to depart there- 
from. But wo are caMed to participate in tho war, no 
iorigor in order to fulfil simp!}' moral oblii^ations, which, 
if realized, will create a }?reat and powerful Clreece, such 
as not even tho bohlost optimist could have imagined 
only a few years back. 

Jn onier to obtain these great compensations great 
dangers will certainly have to be faced. But after long 
and careful study of tho question I end uith tho opinion 
that we ought to face those dangers. 

Wo ought to face thorn chiefly because, even though 
we were to take no part in tho war now, and to endeavour 
to pfp.scjrve our neutrality niilil the end, we should still 
be exposed to dangers. 

M. Venizelos then pointed out that, if Serbia 
were crushed by another Austro -German 
invasion, there was no reason why the invasion 
should stop short at Greece*s Macedonian fron- 
tier, or why it should not advance to Salonika. 
Alternatively, Bulgaria, at the invitation of 
Austria, might be expected to occupy Serbian 
Macedonia. M. Venizelos eontinued ; 

What would bo our position T We should then be 
obliged to hasten to tho aid of Serbia unless we wished 
to incur the dishonour of di'<rogarding our treaty obliga- 
tions. Even if we were to remain iiidiCFerent tx) our 
moral debasement and impassive, ao should have to 
'•ubmit to tho disturbance of tho Balkan equilibrium in 
favour of Bulgaria, who, thus strengthened, would 
either now or son)o time hence be in a position to attack 
us, when wo should bo entirely without cither a friend 
or an ally. If, on tlie other hand, we had then to help 
Sf'rhJa in order to fulfil the duty incumbent upon us, we 
»<ho\ild do so in far more unfavourable oircumstonces 
than if wo went to her assistance now, because Serbia 
would already be crushed, and in coAsequonce our aid 
would be of no. or at best, of little, avail. Moreover, by 
rejeoting now the overtures of the Triple Entente, wd 
should, even in the event of victory, secure no tangible 
ciomponsaiion for the support we should have lent. 


As these passages show, M. Venizelos took a 
very definite view of the treaty obligations of 
Greece in the event of any attack by Bulgaria 
upon Serbia. This matter was at the root of the 
differences which arose between M. Venizelos 
and King Constantine. In the subsequent 
statement to tho correspondent of The Tbms^ 
which we liave already quoted, the King said : 
“ Tho Greco -Serbian Trc'aty deals with a 
Balkan war, and a Balkan war alone. It was 
only to come into force in ease either Grcecet or 
Serbia was attacked by Bulgaria alone. 
Clearly it did not. refer, and was never intended 
to refer, to tlie ease of Serbia being attacked by 
two of tho groat military Pow^*rs of Kuropo as 
well as l'>v Bulgaria.” 

Having laid down the prineijiles, M. Veni- 
zolos proceeded to define his policy. Gre«‘ec 
must seek the cooperation not only of Rumania, 
but also of Bulgaria. 'J’o tliis end slie must 
no longer refuse all discussion of concessions^ 
and no longer, as lutluTto, ofipose any impor- 
tant concessions by Serbia. She must “ make 
adequal<‘ concessions to Bulgaria.’* Now that 
Greece could look to the» n'alization of lier 
national aims in Asia Minor, she could afford 
to make concessions. Greece should withdraw 
her objections to conce.ssioi»s by Serbia to 
Bulgaria, “ even if these eoiujessioTis «‘xtond to 
the right bank of tli(‘ Vardar.” *She should even 
“ sacrifice Kavalla, in order to save Hellenism 
in Turk(\v, and to ensure tlu^ creation of a r(»al 
Magna Grascia.” In return Bulgaria should 
promise active cooperation in the war, and, 
before the actual cession of Kavalla, should 
agree, under the guarantee of the Entente 
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Powers, to the frontier arrongoiui'iit o.ssential 
to a definite etlinological settioinent in the 
Balkans.*’ If Bulgaria extended beyond the 
Vardar, Serbia should cede the Doiran-Ghevgell 
district to Orooce. If, on the other hand, 
“ Bulgaria’s greed ” made cooperation impos- 
sible, Greece should at least obtain Rumania’s 
cooperation, without which Greek intervention 
in the war would be too dangerous. 

In a second letter, two days later, M. Veni- 
zelos explained that, painful though the cession 
of Kavalla would bo, it would be compensated 
by the acquisition of much larger Greek terri- 
tory in Asia Minor. Wlien, however, the 
German loan to Bulgaria was concluded, ho 
himself no longer favoured territorial conces- 
sions to that coimtry. 

The argiunonts of M. Venizelos prevailed, 
however, neither with tl;e King nor with the 
Greek General Staff, and the whole history of 
Greece from the opening of the Dardanellcb 


campaign in January, 1915, down to the 
intervention of Bulgaria in October, the sub- 
sev^uent crashing of Serbia, and the evacuation 
of Gallipoli, was that of a dramatic political 
struggle, wliieh, however, left Greece still 
“ neutral,” but with her territory occupied 
by allied forces bahcul upon Salonika. 

During February M. Venizelos continued to 
press imsuccessfully for intervention. At the 
beginning of March, on the eve of the great 
naval attack at the Dardanelles, he resigned 
ollice, o.nd m)pealcd to public opiiiion on behalf 
of the policy fur bich he could not obtain the 
ar»i)roval of the King. The I'ung responded 
by restoring to ollice the Germanophil Chief of 
the General Staff, who had been dioinis&ed fur 
an attack on M. Venizelos. A Cabinet was 
formed by M. Gounaris, with an avow«‘d policy 
of nfjutrality . After a brief «al )sene.e from Athens 
M. Venizelos returned in April, and, os a preface 
to the General Election which was inexitable 
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owing to the Strength of M. Venizelos’s majority army but of the affectionate loyalty of the 


in the Chamber, there was on unseemly wrangle 
between the late Premier and the Crown, M. 
Venizelos being forced to publish his letters 
to the King which we have already summarized, 
wliile the King and the Government insisted 
upon M. Venizelos’s readiness to sacrifice 
Kavalla and other gains of the second Balkan 
War, and disputed M. Vonizelos's declaration 
that the King had originally approved his 
policy and authorized negotiations with Bul- 
garia. The Govommemt found means to post- 
pone the elections, andM. Venizelos left Greece. 
Meanwhile excitement in Greoet* was kept at 
fever heat by events at the Dardanelles. In 
May the King became dang<*rously ill, and 
there was plenty of evid('n(?<* that, wliilo the 
country warmly favoured the policy of M. 
Venizelos, King Constantino was still a national 
hero, assured not only of the devotion of the 
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people. In the middle of June, however, when 
the belated elections were at last held, M. 
Venizelos, who had himself returned to Groeco» 
won two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber. 

Tlio illness of the King still served to keep M. 
Venizelos, even under these conditions, out of 
office. The Premier, M . Goimaris, declared that 
“ unfortunately the King’s condition does not 
permit of the taking of any other decision than 
that of awaiting the meeting of the Chamber ; 
the doctors are of opinion that it is impossible 
for the King to disonss the political situation 
A^itliont endangering his life.” Similarly, the 
prrjposal of a Regency was defeated by the 
argument that, according to the Gre(‘k Con- 
stitution, the initiative in this ninttiT also rc?sled 
with the King, and “the present state of the 
King’s health cxcludc's all possibility of pro- 
posing such a measiir(i to him.” In the middk' 
of July, in spite of all protostf?, M. Gounaris 
obtaiTU'd from the King a dt>cr(»e postponing tin* 
opening of Parliament for a month. Wlicii 
the Chainhc'r at last met on August 1C, the 
Vc'nizelist candidate for the presidency of th(' 
Chamber was elected by a largo majority. The 
Gounaris Government resigned, and M. Venizeh s 
returned to office. 

We must now revert to Bulgaria before 
describing M. Venizelos’s second, but again 
unsuccessful, effort to secure the intervention of 
Greece on the side of the Allies. 

Wo have seen that Bulgaria’s financial 
transfections with Germany in January, 1915, 
already acted as a cliofjk upon M. Venizelos’s 
conciliatory policy. The Allies, however, re- 
garded the matf.cr as only one move in the 
German game, put the best appearance they 
could on the situation, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Sofia. The British Government by 
the middle of February, or sooner, had given 
Bulgaria to understand that her national 
aspirations w^ero regarded with sympathy, and 
that there vras every prospect of satisfactory 
negotiations, provided that, if concessions were 
made at the expense of Serbia, it was certain 
that Bulgaria w'ould enter the war against 
Turkey. In their subsequent explanations 
British Ministers laid great stress upon this 
point — ^that ccmcessions must depend upon 
Bulgaria’s definite promiso of armed co- 
operation. Ifx his speech on October 14 Sir 
Edward Grey said that this was “ an essential 
preliminary,” and that, “if Bulgaria was to 
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realize her hopos aiid aspirations, siie must 
cooperate in the common cause in which the 
hepes and aspirations of other neighbouring 
Statos who were to make couccssioiLS to lier 
were engaged.'’ The Allies were, indeed, 
bound in honour to Serbia, and also unablu to 
propose terms unjust to Greece. Tlie repl3' of 
German diplomacy was prompt. Affecting 
to desire only iiulgaria’s neutrality, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary off(T(}d freely, at the 
expense of Serbia and Greece, more gaini= in 
Macedonia than the Allies could “ in coinmon 
fairness,” as Sir Edward Grey said, offer for 
Bulgaria’s cooperation. On the other hand, 
Uioy began to prepare the way for "rurkish 
concessions^ to Bulgaria in Tlirace. On March 
1.1, at the very moment that a British Military 
I^Iission were visiting Sofia, The Timeti corre- 
spondent m the Balkan Ikminsula rcfiorled 
” efforts recently made by Germany to ifiduce 
Turkey to restore to Bulgaria the territory in 
Thrace accorded to her by the Treaty of 
London.” As The Tbnen correspondent said, 
this proposal ” aimed at einbroiling Bulgaria 
wilii the Entente Bo.via’s, and would cmuii* 
promise the future of Macedonia.”* It proved 
to bo the key to Germany’s dii)h)inatic success. 

When the Bulgarian Sobranyc closed at the* 
end of March— not to meet again until King 
Ferdinand and the HadoshivolT Government, 
which hod no majority in the JSobranye, 
had imposed a Germanophil policy on 
the c'ountry — the Pnanior, M. UadosUiA off, 
made an emphatic declaration of the resoivo 
of tho Government to maintain neutrality. 
Its effect was somewhat marn'd by the ii«‘ws 
that, in insolent rop<itition of an almost id<'ii- 
tical operation in November, 1914, ther.* had 
been a considerable raid of Bulgarian irregulars 
into Serbian territory in the neighbourhood of 
Strumnitza. The affair seems to have been 
organized by the Austrian ^Military Attacla* at 
Sofia, Colonel T^axa, who was spending large 
sums in bribery, not only of Turkish and Bul- 
garian refugees from Serbian Macedonia, but of 
Bulgariaji officials. M. Radoslavoff loudly 
disclaimed responsibility for the int?ident, and 
began to issue “ interviews ” and Preas cow- 
^huniquia to the effect that the Entente could 
have Bulgarian cooperation in return for only 
a port of the zone of Macedonia w'hich was 
< — 

• Yet Sir K. Grey said in the Hoiwe of Commons on 
Kovember 9 that “ reports of Bulgarian negotiations 
with Turkey came from various Balkan sources <w 

utrly CM ApriV' 
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” Liiicontestcd ” according to the Serbo-Bul- 
garian Trt^aty of 1912, tog(‘th**r with the cc.ssion 
of Si.Tcs, Kavalla, and Drama by Greece. 
During April there was, indeed, considerable 
optimism Jis to the prospect of a settlement 
among those wlio could bf .'t gauge the currents 
at Sofia, and it was, pf'rhtiiis, unfortunate that 
those who were responsible for the military 
operations at the Dardanelles showed a peculiar 
lack of understanding of the political situation 
and of the value of obtaining in advance the 
Balkan assistance of wdiicli they were soon to 
stand sorely in need. Shaken by the interv'cn- 
tion of Italy at the end of May, disturbed by 
the belief that Rumania was pk‘dged to Italy, 
and not yet satisfied al^ont Bulgaria, (k^rmany 
at this time turned on BinnAniti. The Gerjuan 
Press now' tlin'atened. now coaxed, Biikarest, 
some writers using language .such ns that 
” those who do not or w ill not know that our 
military situation is brilliant should learn the 
fact from the language and attitude' of our 
diplomacy,” while other writers advocated 
“ fair and just ” concessions to Rumania. 

But, in any case, Bulgaria made cx'travaganf 
de]nand.'%. Early in May, M. Radoslavoff mode 
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(On left) the Greek Cofninander at Salonika.. 

proposals which involved the cession at the 
expense of Serbia not only of the “ uncontested 
zone but of Uskub, and the ctiTi^sion by Greece 
of Seres, Kavalla, and Drama. On May 29 the 
Entente Powers gave their reply, and on 
Juno 16 Bulgaria made new proposals. They 
were officially stated to have made '* a favour- 
blo impression.** and to be a possible “ basis 
for negotiations.'* But the Allies were not 
ready with their decision. They embarked 
upon long and difficult, however friendly, 
nogotiatiOTi.«4 with Serbia. Six weeks elapsed 
before thoy delivered their reply to the Bul- 
garian proposals of June 16. Meanwhile Bul- 
garia had come to terms with Turkey. Then 
six more weeks elapsed before definite offers 
were made to Bulgaria. In this time Germany 
had oompleted her diplomatic victory. ^ 
presentation of the Bulgarian Note of 
June 15 to the Entente Powers oomcided with 


A great accentuation of German efforts. The 
immediate consequences wore dramatic enough. 
On June 24 it was announced at Sofia that the 
Gennon Minister, Dr. Michahellea, was absent 
in Berlin and would not return to his post, 
hii- place being taken provisionally by the 
German Military Attachi'* in Constantinople. 
This officer was a certain Colonel von Leipzig. 
Ho had been employed for years as a German 
agent in Turkey. He had been Military Attach^ 
at Constantinople in the days of Abdul Hamid. 
He had afterwards retired, but was sent back 
again to Constaniinoplo at the beginning of 
1916. The object of his “ provisional ** mission 
to Bulgaria was the conclusion of a Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement at Turkey*s expense. 
Ho reached Sofia, and seems to have prepared 
tm agreement upon the basis of the acceptance 
of all Bulgaria’s demands — the cession of 
Adrianople and everything up to ‘the line 
drawn from Enos to Midia. Bulgaria, in fact, 
was to recover all that she had lost in Thrace 
in .1913. Colonel von Ijoipzig then returned to 
Turkey. Tn a few days he was dead. The 
Gennan Press was supplied with > an ingenious 
story of how he had paid a visit to the Dar- 
danelles, and, while waiting at the railway 
station of Usimkopru for a train to take him 
back to Constantinople, had opened his suit 
ease and been killed by the accidental explosion 
of a revolver which was lying among his clothes. 
In reality he had been murdered by the oppo- 
nents of Turkish concessions 'to Bulgaria. 

Germany, however, was not to be 'deterred 
by such trifles, and, although there was a 
momentary hill in the Turco-Bulgorian negotia- 
tions, they were continued upon a more moder- 
ate basis than that of the concessions negotiated 
by Colonel von Leipzig. As regards Bulgaria, 
Germany had a powerful tool in the notorious 
M. Rizoff, who had been appointed Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, and pressure upon Turkey 
was facilitated by the increasing scarcity of 
munitions at the Dardanelles. Rumania 
steadily resisted German demands for the 
passage of war material tlirough her territory, 
and the German Press clamoured for a right of 
way through Bulgaria. The idea was noisily 
propagated that the most pressing * military 
task of the Central Powers was to open a road 
“ from Hamburg to Baghdad,** by means, ^ first, 
of Turco-Bulgarian cooperation, and, secondly, . 
of a great new offensive against Serbia, which 
would finally break the resistance of the bravo 
little State which had twice inflicted crushing 
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defeats upon Austria-Hungary, and would put 
Bulgaria in immediate posseHsion of Macedonia. 

'On July 26, while Entente diplomatists w'ere 
still placing trust in Bulgarian good faith, and 
putting the last touches on their reply to the 
Bulgai'ian Note about Macedonia, Tlie Times 
correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula an- 
nounced tho practical completion of an agree- 
ment coding to Bulgaria tho Turkish portion 
of the Dedeagatch Railway. Ho said : — “ Under 
the new arrangement Bulgaria obtains the wholo 
extent of the lino traversing Turkish territory, 
together with tho stations Kanigach, Demotika, 
and Kulcli Burgas. The liulgorian frontier 
will coincide with the course of tho river 
Maritza, all territory to the west becoming 
Bulgarian.** Noting the Bulgarian assiwances 
that the cession of the railway “ implied no 
engagement of a political character,** The 
Times observed that it was “ improbable that 
Turkey would have made concessions so large* 
without some certainty of a political quid pro 
quo,*^ 

Tho truth seems to have been that Bulgaria 
still retained a noiuinal, or highly conditional. 


freedom of action, and Germany may even 
have countenanced the continuation of the 
Bulgarian negotiations with tho Entente I’owera 
about Macedonia, especially as they were well 
calculated to cause serious friction among the 
Allies. But to all intents and purposes the 
die was now cost. It may be that the Bulgarian 
Government^ — which, it must be remembered, 
had no n^ason to believe that the country 
approved of tho new Germanophil policy — ^was 
not entirely insincere, even after the events of 
July. But tho Bulgarian General Staff freely 
expressed belief in the victory of the Centrai 
Powers, and Ferdinand was only awaiting the 
moment to throw in his lot with Germany. 

On August 4 the Entente Powers delivered 
their reply to the Bulgarian Note of June 15. 
On the sam(5 day they mock* “ collective re- 
presentations ** in Athens, whore M. Gounairis 
was still clinging to olhccs. But tho centre of 
diplomatic interest was now Nish, the temporary 
capital^ of Serbia, where it was ollicially an- 
nounced that Russia, Great Britain, Italy, and 
France .had mado “representations of an 
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entirely friendly nature, with the hope of 
removing the causes of friction between tlie 
Balkan States and of establishing an entente 
between them in order to bring the war nearer 
to final success.” 'J'hcj German Press again 
became violently excited. “ It is no longer 
possible,** wrote the Vossische Zeifung, “to 
disturb the agreement between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The active fabrication of N otes which 
has now suddenly b(?gun again on tiu' part of 
the Quadruple Entente is merely intended to 
throw sand in the eyes of the world. Of course, 
the diplomatists of the Cjtiadruplo Entente 
know only too well how matters really stand 
with Bulgaria.” But if they loiew, they made 
no sign. 

The strain upon Serbia was very severe. 
After all her sufferings and all her victories, 
she was called upon to restore hard-won 
territory to her treacherous and insatiable 
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neighbour. And the prospect was not im- 
proved by wliat was known of the arrangements 
between the Entente Powers and Italy. Groat 
secrecy was observtd about the Treaty eon- 
clud<'d at the end of Ajiril which secured the 
iniervtintion of Italy in the war at the tmd of 
May, but it was known to contain provisions 
regarding especially Dalmatia — both the Dal- 
iiialian inuinland and the Dalmatian islands — 
wliich eausc'd dismay in Serbia and among all 
the Southern Slavs. Thanks, however, espec- 
ially to the wisdom and patience of M. Pashitcli, 
ScTbia bowed to necessity, and did her best to 
serve tlie common interests of the Allies as well 
as the cause of Balkan unity The mIioIc 
future of Serbia was at stake. In spite of iJio 
inevitable opposition of military opinion, IST. 
Pashilch held fast. Serbia, he said, wouid 
go cm striving for an agreement with Bulgaria 
“on condition that Iho vital interests of both 
countries be respected.’* For the rest, Serbia 
would “ fight in accordance with the plans of 
tlie Allies.** Parliament supported him. Op 
August 24, the Serbian Skuj)shtina, after three 
secret sittings, passed the following resolution : 

I'hf) Chatnber, rendering homage to the fallen heroes 
and renewing its deeinion to continue nde by side with 
Serbia’s AIJios the struggle for the liberation of the 
Serbo-Croatian -Slovene people at the price of the 
vacrifiees indispensable for the protection of the vital 
interests of our people, approves the policy of the 
Government. 

Although, however, the principle of con- 
cossioris had thus been accepted, the concessions 
themselves had by no moans been determined, 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary^ redoubled 
thc'ir efforts at Sofia. Reports were carefully 
circulated to the effect that a strong Austro- 
German attack on the north -cost frontier of 
Serbia hod been fixed for the middle of Septem- 
ber, and that the Kaiser had irrevocably re- 
solved ** to wipe Serbia off the map ’* on his 
vreaf to Constantinople, Unfortunately, just 
because the German announcements were so 
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fieUborat#, thej found little credence in re- 
A|ion<^ibje quartern. It was stiU solemnly 
I'Oaintained that Gennany “ had not the men ** 
for a new offensive. Such views were par- 
ticularly prevalent in official quarters in 
England, and it was tho demonstration by 
the German offensive of tho unsatisfactory 
character of tho military advice upon which 
liM5 British Government replied that led, in 
the autumn and winter of 1915, to important 
rt'forms -eHp(»cially tho formation of a r(‘al 
General Staff with a Chief who, although Lord 
Kitchener remained Secretary of Slate for 
War, was placed in direct coiiimuiiicatiou with 
th(' Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the diplomatic negotiations 
dragged on, in spite of all warnings. Tlio 
attitude of the Bulgarian Govermiieni was one 
of tlie utmost suspicion, and tho ra'anT the 
diplomatists soomed to some to a seltlemenl, 
tlio inoro insiatimt Sofia became that Bulgaria 
must have not only promises but actual and 
imiiK'diato occupation of tlu* ceded Macedonian 
territory. At the end of August tho Ktiiser 
sent th« Grand .Duke Johann Albrecht of 

m 

Mock Urn] »urg, formerly flt*gcnt i)f Brtuiswick, 
upon an urgent mission to the Bulgarian Court, 
occ.ompauied bj^ diplomatic officials. The 
Gnuid Duke spent nearly a fortnight s\ith King 
Ft'rdinond, and v^as afterwards rc‘coived with 
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great honours at Constantinople. On September 
10, M. Hadoslavoft admitted that the Turoo- 
Bulgarian convention, already desoribesd, was 
on established fact, altliough lie still main- 
tained tho pretence that it “involved no 
political engagements.” At the same time 
Bulgaria called to the colours tin? Macedonian 
Bulgarian bands, and all Bulgarians of ATact'- 
donian or Thracian origin. A strict Press 

m 

censorship was imposed, and journals which 
criticized the OcTmano]ihil policy of tho 
(Joverrirnont were coiifiscat(*d. 

On Sc'pt ember 14 the Entente Powers inado 
at last dc'finite proposals to Bulgaria, projiosah’ 
(J an c^xtrcmcly IjlxTal kind. Tlicy would 
have' given Bulgaria tla? whole* of llic “non- 
contested ” zone of Macedonia, includirg 
Monastir, and also Doij’an a.nd Ghcvglicli. 
They lield out also tlie projiiiso of a friendly 
Serbo -Bulgarian a.greenu*nt regarding tlu' ‘‘ con- 
tesU'd zone ” of Macedonia, and diplomatic* 
support of tho Bulgarian demand for tlie 
ct‘ssion V)y Grc'cccj of Kavalla and by Biinumia 
of the portion of the Dohrudja between Silistria 
and Varna. In order to allay any just sus- 
picion about the fulfilment of the contract, the 
Allies were, it scc'rns, willing themsc'ivos to 
occupy the \'allcy of tho X’urdar. Such terms 
wcic all, or more than all, llial Bulgaria had 
any right to expect. Thc'v ended all hc*r 
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Kfievancos, and loft hor fre» lo .satisfy also hor 
full ambitions in Thruoc*. 

llu# if Bulgaria had any nuvnt poriod 
rif th(' ri('gc)tiati»)ns sinct'n*. it w.'is now too 

lato. It soon a})p<'arod that hIk^ was ])ra(‘.- 
tically eoinmiilod to participation in an 
Austro-(Jlorinan campaign against Si‘rbia, and, 
on the othor hand, as tho jirico of th(‘ Dc'doa- 
gatoh railway concM'ssion and what-ovor t)Lhor 
st'cmt spoils Germany had promised, had 
f>lodg(ul herself to cooperation with Turkey.* 

On Sf'ptenibor 17, ail the leadtTs ol ihe 
Opposition m the Sobranye made a de.sperate 
e ffort to chock tho policy of the King In :in 
audience uhi(^h lasted for more than two hours 
they n'liioiistrated with him in even viokmt 
i'*rms, ainl declared c-nipha( icjidly that tin* 
policy of compliance with Ihe d.‘niand< of 
< oM'inany was (icaitniry to tht* traditions, w ishes, 
and iiit.(T(»-ts of the peojile. But it was all of 
no avail. 

On So[>tember 20 M. lladoslavoff announced 
to his followers tho signature of a. eornention 
with Turkey for the maintenanci* of “armed 
neutrality” on the part of Bulgaria. On 
September 211 the decree of mobili/ation was 
issued. Even now' Bulgaria professed to desire 
f)eace and a willingness to eontinue negotiations 
about 3Vlae<‘donin. On S(‘pt(iiih(T 24 M. 
KmlosluvolT ollieially assured th<' British and 
Kiissiaii Ministers that thf' Bulgarian niohiliza- 
tion Wiis not direct eil against Serbia. 'J^'o the 
Gn»ek Minist«*r he deserihod the molnlization as 
rnrrely a jireventive irK’asure. On Sept#anber 
2S Sir Edward Grey said in tJie House of 
(*oinnions : — “ My oOieial information from the 
Bulgarian Goveniment is that they have taktai 
up a position of armed iieutrnlity todefend their 
rights and indc^pemdence, and that th(‘y have no 
aggrc'Shive intentions whatever against Bul- 
garia’s neiglibours.” Sir Edward Grey re- 
ferred to the “warm feeling of sympathy for 
the Bulgarian jieople ” that was traditional in 
England, and addl'd : 

A.S hiiig as Itiilgiiriii dtws rmt sidt* A\ilh llu' oneinies of 
Jiritain luut lu’i* then’ i-wii lit* uti niifslion 

of itritisli iiitlii(Mif‘(* or forco.s bring used in i*. sriisr liostilo 
to Hiil^Hfiiin iiitrrp.sts, and as !om^ a;’, thr Ibilj^ariiin utli- 
tudo is anaggn'SHivc, thoro should hi* no distiirluMiro of 
friendly relations, if, on thr olhrr hand, tin? Itulganaii 

•It should, however, he oh^orvril that some rom- 
potont erities have held that it was tuily after thr Ku.ssiaii 
ultimatum that Bui;i;aria defiiiitrly ])liMl,^ed iirrsrif lo 
military aetion. Aeeordiii;' lo this \ iew there was, 
iudeed, no longer any liope of Ihil^oirian intervention 
on the side of tho Allio.s, hut it \va.s conceivahle that, 
without military pledges from Hiil,/aria. tlie Germaiiic 
Power.s Would be unnhlt* to attark Srrhm. 


mohili'/ation were to result in Bulgaria as**!!!!!!!!;; an 
aifLrre.-».«ivr attifudr on the side of pur enrmie.s, \\r are 
prrpareil to ^ive to our fririuN iii the Balliuiis all llu* 
support 111 our power, in llir manner that would br most 
welronio to thriii, in ronrrrt with our \Iliws, without 
n*.srr\r and without fpiahfiration. 

But the situation \»a>. hopeless. On October 
2 the slate of idTairs wjis ofheially (h'serihed in 
London as one of “ the iilmosl gravity.” On 
Octolier Ivussia addressi'd to Bulgaria the 
following Xote : 

“ Events which an* taking ])lace in Bulgaria 
at this moment give ev’i(b‘ne(‘ of the d(*Hiiito 
decision of King KtTdmiind’s Government to 
place the fall* of its country in tlie hands <»f 
Germany. The prchcnee of (h'nnan and 
Xiistrian otliecrs at tin* Miiii^trv of War and 
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on the staffs of tlu* army, tJie concentration of 
tro(»ps in tht* zone bordering on Serbia, and tlie 
extensive financial support accepted from our 
enemies hy the Sofia (Vd>in(*t no longer leave* 
any dould as t(3 the ohj(*et of ihtj present 
military pn'parations of Bulgaria. 

‘‘’Pile Lowers of the Entente*, wlio have at 
he'jirl the r(*ali//.it.ion of tlu'^ a-spirations of the 
Bulgarian |)t‘ 0 |il(‘, hav** on many occasions 
wariH'ti Al. IbuloslavoO that any iiostilc* act 
against Serl)ia vvoidd be* eumsidered as directed 
against tlnMusi‘lvi*.-. The assurarices given by 
the? bead of ‘he Bulgariati (^ihine*! in reply tei 
the'M* warnings arc contradicted Ijv facta. 

“The re] m\s(»nt alive of Russia, bound to 
Bulgaria by the^ iinperisliable nicanory of he r 
liberation from the Turkisli yoke, cannot 
Banetion by Jiis presence preparations f >r 
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fratricidal tiggroHsion against a Slav and allied 
pcjople. 

“ The Russian IMinister has, therf?fore, re- 
ceived orders to leave Bulgaria with all the staffs 
of the Legation and the Consulates, if the' 
Bulgarian Goveriunc'nt does not within twenty- 
four hoiu*8 openly break with tho enemies of the 
Slav cause and of Russia, and does not at once 
proceed to send away the officers fjelonging to 
the armies of States which ore at war with the 
Powers of the Entente.” 

France and Creal Britain associated them- 
Belves with the Russian representations. No 
satisfactory rej)ly was received from Bulgaria. 
On October 5 the Russian, French, and British 
Ministers at Sofia asked for their passports. 
Ihilgaria w’as at w'ar. On October 7 it was 
announced from Berlin that the Austro- 
( Jen nan offensive had begun, and it w’as claiined 
tliat the Drill a, the Save, and the Danube hud 
been crossed ” in many places.” 

\N’e must now* return to Oreece. M. Venizclos 
had. after miuiy delays not ultogether relevant 
to the welfare of his coimtry, n*turned to power, 
as we saw , in th(^ middle of August, llc^ main- 
tained close contact with tho Kntc'iitci Powers, 
and took part in tlu? negotiations about Mace- 
donia whi(‘h culminated in the pmposed con- 
Ci^Hsions to Bulgaria. By the middle of Septem- 
ber the situatiofi became extremely menacing, 
and before M. Radoslavoff liad declart'd his 
arrangements wdlh Turkey, (Jreectj had definite 
di])loiiiatic information that Bulgaria was 
pledged to Gc»nnany On September IS M. 
\'eni/elos had a long audience of l\ing Con- 
Btaiitine, and discussed w itli him the tlirc^ateiied 
Austro -Gka*man invasion of Serbia and the 
whole M^icedonian question. It w’os announced 
that th(‘ King and M. Venizclos wwe in eomplete 
agri'ement about tlio policy to be pursued. 
As already stated, the Entente Powers had, in 
connexion with their offers about Macedonia, 
mentioned to Bulgaria the pos.sibi]ity tliat their 
troop.® should occupy lh<* valley of the Vardar. 
On September 21 ♦ M. Venizclos, seeing that 
Bulgaria had pro<*laiined a policy of ** armed 
neutrality,” invited Fran<*e and Groat Britain 
to send 150,000 men to Salonika, and gave the 

* Mr. Anqiiith in tho Hoiiro of Commons, November 2, 
IPir,. ^ 


express undertaking that Greece would mobilize. 
On September 23, immediately after the 
Bulgarian general mobilization, King Comitan- 
tino received M. Venizelos, and signed the 
mobilization decree. It w as generally belie vi d 
that Greece had definitely decuded to fulfil her 
treaty obligations to Serbia, and that the 
intervention of Bulgaria would inmiediately be 
followed by the intervention of Greece. On 
September 20 M. Venizclos said in the Gretjk 
Chamlif^r : — “ Notwitlis tan ding an imiversaL 
desire for peace, the Greek nation is rt^ady ttw 
defend tlie intc'grity and vital interests of the 
c‘omitry, and to resist every attemjit on tht? 
part of any Balkan State to establish a pre- 
dominance w’hich would mean the end of thi' 
political independence of the other Slates.” 
But great difficult it^s had aris(;ii, and M. 
Venizelos w’as .shoi'ply opposed, by the* Greek 
military authoritic^s as regard(;d the Salonika 
landing and the coming campaign, and by a 
Germanopbil group of politicians, led by the 
veteran M. Theot.okis, W'ho were .®till in favour 
with the King. On 0(;tober 2, in spite of all 
opposition, M. Venizelos, under a merely formal 
protest, infonned the French and British 
Governments of Greece’s a])proval of tlu‘ 
landing. On Octolier 4 he again addressed tin* 
Chamber, lie said that Gret‘ce would not 
“ take material measures to prevent th(? passage 
of th<' Anglo-French armies which were hasten- 
ing to the aid of the Serbians, the Allies of 
Greece, who w ero threatened by the Bulgarians.” 
But on tho following day King Constantin** 
n^pudiated M. Veni/jdos’s declaration, and he 
once more? resigned office, being succeeded by a 
Ministry formed under the nominal leadership of 
M. Zaimis. 

The new ( government reaffirmed tho neutrality 
of Grwee. ” The rosult,” as Mr. Asquith 
said afterwards in tlie House of Commons, 
” w^as that Serbia, without Greek support, was 
left to bear the brunt of a frontal invasion by 
Gexmony and Austria and a side attack from the 
King of Bulgaria.’* The Allies rdfiiained at 
Salonika, and consolidated their position there, 
but, as wdll bc! seen later on, they were unable to 
render effective aid to Serbia in her hour of 
greatest tribulation. Belgrade was occu]ued 
on October 9, and Serbia was soon overrun by 
the invaders. 



If it were for 
no other object than 

to preserve Parts 77 and 78, which together 
constitute an absolutely unrivalled War Atlas 
and Gazetteer, it would be worth while to bind 
the thirteen Numbers (66-7 8), forming Volume 
VI of Jibe ^liinCS History. But Volume VI 
includes much else of interest, viz., the fighting 
on the Western Front from November, 1914, 
to October, 1915, and the Gallipoli Campaign 
up to its closing stages. 

Therefore BIND the loose Parts whilst you 
have them intact. You will be glad in the 
years to come that you have done so, and that 
you* have on your shelves, ready always for 
reference, this great 

NATIONAL WORK OF REFERENCE. 

Special Binding Covers are obtainable of all 
booksellers, etc.i in four qualities, at the following prices 

Cloth 1/6 ; Half Leather 2/9 
Full Leather 5/- ; Full Persian 7/6 

^hese prices, owing to contracts entered into months agn, 
are much below the current rates for covers of such 
excellent quality and workmanship. 
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A LL prospedtive buyers of a high- 
/A grade British car should read 
^ ^ this pamphlet, which demon^rates 
the advantages of ordering now for 
after-war delivery. Please send for a 

copy to-day. 


A driver, 20th Div. Supp. Col., 
writes on Feb. 21st, 1916 : ** The • 

Vauxhalh are the pride of everyone 
out here, and are recognised as 
the finest car on active service.^' 

VAUXHALL MOTORS, LIMITED 

174-182 Great Portland Street, 

London, W. 


Russian Branch : Nevski Prospect 21» Petrograd. 
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T HIC iiiLUiiciai history of I he first 
year and a half of the war luadi' 
it clear that the econoiuic endu- 
rance and })ow<T of adaptation 
y)ossesK(»cl by the grt^at industrial State.s and 
the power of organized cTedit had been, in 
almost all ipiartiTs, very greatly uiidorosti- 
iiiated. It had not been realized to what an 
extent produetion could bo increased and to 
what an extent consumption could b(? reduced. 

The mobility and j>owor of recuperation 
displayed by the British credit system showed 
its intrinsic strength under an almost unimagin- 
able strain. That we should have been able 
in the first nineteen months of a conflict 
involving two-thirds of the peoples of the 
world to raise and ecpiip an army of a size 
never previously contemplated by ua, to 
carry on our foreign trade at a c-oiujiarativc^Iy 
high level, and at the same lime to provide* 
funds to tho amount of over £1,700,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying on the? war — a sum 
equivalent to considerably ineire than one-half 
Vol. VII.— Part 85. 


of tilt? national inceane during that peTieid — 
may be justly regarded as great aediiovements, 
wliich be'feire the war woi iel have been leieikcd 
upon as utte>rly impossible* of Me*e!om]jlislime?nt. 
But a still great (*r proeif of our ccemomic 
strength was atTorded by the* fae-t that, not- 
withstaneiing the? tri'memdous finane'ial dis- 
turbaneie? caused by the war, we found it 
possible practically to eleiuble oiur re*veime 
from taxatiein. 

Tilt? various emorgeme'y measures which 
wore? adopted iininediately after tho out- 
break of w'ar in eirde^r to prese?rve? Briti.sh 
ejrc*dit w(?rc? fully describt‘tl in Vol. I. ((^hapters 
XT. and XII.). On November 27, 1914, 
Mr. Lloyd Geeirge, tlien Ghaneellor of the Ex- 
oh( qut T, made an iinpeirtant statement in the 
Hemse? eif (kanmons with re^gard to the action 
which the tlovernment hod taken to meet tho 
abnormal economic ejemditions which had been 
created by the war and tho reasons which liad 
guidc?d the Govenunent in taking such steps 

Mr. Lloyd George said the (iovenirnent liad 
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undertakon roaponsibiliiies that no Govemmont 
>iad over boon ciilled upon to undertake in the 
past. Their defenec was that the ciroumstances 
were of an unusual character. That was the 
first great war that had ever been fought under 
modern conditions. In the great Napoleonic 
wars practically all the countries of the world 
were self-contained. Great Britain had one- 
third of its present population. It raised its 
own food. The total imports and exports of 
the country together came to about £86,000,000 
in those days. In 191.S the imports and exports 
together came to about £1,600,000,000. The 
Government had not merely their own business 
to run, they wore an essential part of the 
machinery that ran the whole international trade 
of the world. They provided tne capital to rai.se 
the produce ; they carried half the produce, 
not merely of tlu*ir own country, but of the 
whole world. They provided the capital that 
moved that produce from one part of the world 
to another. Thcjy wore transacting half the 
business of the world by means of the bill on 
London. A great wajc affecting nearly two- 
thirds of the whole population of the world 
crashed into this fine delicate paper ^lachinery ; 
confusion was inevitable and undoubtedly there 
was groat confusion. The deadlock that ensued 
was not duo to any lock of credit in this country. 
It was entirely due to the fact that there was a 
failure of reniittanccvs from abroad. When the 
war broke out then) were between £360,000,000 
and £600,000,000 of bills of exchange in oir' 


culation which boro British signatures. At that 
time most of them liad been discounted ; the 
cash had been found from British sources and 
the failure was not due to the fact tliat Great 
Britain had not paid her creditors abroad ; • it 
was entirely due to the fact that those abroad 
could not pay Great Britain. When the 
moratorium came there apf)earcd to bo some- 
thing like a failure of British credit, but it was' 
not H British failure at all — it wna because 
remittances could not be obtained from foreign 
countries. It was vital to the credit and good 
name of Great Britain that those bits of paper 
which were circulating throughout the globe 
with British names upon them sliould not be 
dishonoured. 

The Government considered that it was a 
very groat national emergency and that the 
consequences of a false stop might be ver^' 
.serious for the trade of the country. They 
eventually set up a permanent Committee to 
assist the Govermnent. It consisted of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord St. Aldwyn, l^ord 
Revelstoke, the Governor of the Bank of 
Elngland, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and Sir John Bradbury. They first of all 
declared a moratorium, to give everyone time 
to look round. Then they decided that some 
stop should be taken to njstore the national 
exchange, and the Government h greed to 
advance Treasury notes to bankers at Bank 
rate to the extent of 20 per cent, of their 
deposits. At first the bankers availed them- 
selves of this currency facility to the amount 
of nearly £13,000,000, but by the end of 
November, 1914, the amount had fallen to 
only £244,000. 

The official correspondence with regard to 
the issue of notes by tlie Bank of England 
in excess of the limit allowcjd by law at. the 
time of the outbreak of war is of great his- 
torical interest. It was issued (rather tardily) 
as a White Papej at the end of October, 1915 : 

I. — ^Letteh from the Bank of Bngland to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, oated August 1, 

1914. 

AiigUMt ], 10 14. 

Sm, — Wo consider it to bo our duty to lay bofore tho 
Govornment the facts reltitin;^ to the extraordinary 
demands for assistance which have been made upon the 
Bank of England in cunsequenro of the threatened 
outbreak of hostilities between two or more of the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

We have advanced to the Bankers, Bill Brokers and 
Merchants in London during the last flvo days upwards of 
27 millions sterling, upon the security of Government 
Stock, Bills of Exchange, etc., an unprecedented sum to 
lend, and which, therefore, we suppose, would be suffi- 
oient to meet all their requirements ; although the pro- 
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portion of this sum which may havo been sent to the 
country must materially affect the question. 

We commenced this morning with a reserve of 
£1 ”,420,000, which has been drawn upon so largely that 
we cannot calculate upon having so much as £ 11,000,000 
this evening, making a fair allowance for what may be 
remaining at the branches. 

We have not up to the present refused any legitimate 
application for assistance, but having regard to the 
depletion of the reserve, we fear that unless we obtain 
authority to issue Notes against Securities in excess of 
the amount permitted by law it will shortly become 
necessary to curtail the facilities which under present 
conditions we regard it as essential to offer to the trade 
and commerce of the country. — ^Wehave the honour to bo. 
Sir, your obedient servants, 

Walter CuNLirrs. 

K. L. Newman. 

II. — ^Letter fiiom the Prime Ministeranu Chancellor 
or THE Exoheuuer to the Bank or Knoland, 
DATED August 1, 1U14. 

Treasury CiuiiiiberH, Wliitehall, S.W. 

August 1, 1914. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of this day to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to the extraordinary demands 
which are being made upon the Bank of England in 
consequence of the threatened outbreak of hostilities 
botwoon two or more of the Groat Powers of Europe. 

In tho circumstances represented. His Majesty’s 
Government recommend that, if the Bank of England 
nhall find that, in order to moot the wants of legitimate 
commerce, it is requisito to extend its discounts and 
advances upon approved socuriiios so as to require 
isBiios of Notes beyond the limit fixed by law, this 
necessity sliotild be mot immediately upon its occurrence, 
and in that event they will not fail to make application 
to Parliament for its sanction. 

No such discount or advance should be granted at a 
rate of interest loss than 10 per cent., and Ilia Majesty’s 
Government reserve it to themselves to rocommend, if 
they should see fit, tho imposition of a higher rate. 

After deduction, by the 13ank, of whatever it may 
consider to be a fair charge for its risk, expense, and 
trouble, the profits of these advances will accrue to the 
public. — We have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your 
obedient Servants, 

H. H. Asquith. 

D. Lloyd GKoitnK. 

On November 9, Mr. Asquith, in rt'ply 
to a question in the House ef Commons whether 
the authority given to the Bank to suspend the 
Bank Act had been cancelled, said that the 
authority of August 1 was never acted upon, 
and was superseded by the provisions of the 
Currency £«id Bank Notes Act, 1914, which 
received the Royal Assent on August 6. On 
August 7 and 8, as adequate supplies of currency 
notes were not for the moirumt available, certain 
notes of the Bank of England were used at tliu 
request of the Treasury for the purpose of ad- 
vances to bankers under the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, the maximum excess involved being 
£3,043,000. By August 10 the position as re- 
gards the bank notes had become normal in all 
respects. 

The next step the Government took was to 







M. RIBOT, 

'I'he French Minister of Finance. 

guarantee the due payment of all bills accepted 
by British houses, and to offer the accepting 
houses reasonable time in which to collect the 
debts duo to them and mfjet the bills. Great 
Britain's national w*ealth included £4, 000, 000, 00t> 
of good foreign securities — tho greater part re- 
})resenting investments in countries I'liaffectc'd 
by the war — and in addition there were assets 
in this coimtry in tho shape of land, collieries, 
factories, railways, and harbours, worth another 
£13,000.000,000. Tho Government felt that 
with asset s such os these it would bo a criminal 
aet of nc'gligence to allow the credit of the 
coimtry to bo even in doubt for 24 hours in 
respect of £350.000,000, most of it owing to their 
own people. They decided, therefore, that the 
time had come to hypothecate the credit of ilio 
State in order to maintain the financial equili- 
brium. 

These, then, were the three stops the Govern- 
ment took: — (1) the preparation of a mora- 
torium, (2) the issue of currency facilities, 
and (3) the guarantee of the due payment of 
the bills. By these means tlie unimpeachable 
character of the British bill of exchange was 
maintained and anything resembling a financial 
catastrophe entirely averted. Bills amounting 
to £120,000,000 were discounted in this coim- 
try ; £350,000,000 to £500,000,000 of bills which 
were out at the outbreak of war had most of 
them been disposed of by the end of November 
in the ordinary courses. There w^ere at the end 

85 - 2 
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WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. McKenna addressing a meeting at the Guildhall. 


of November, 1914. £12,500,000 of bills that 
had not arrived at maturity. It was esti- 
mated that by tlie <'nd of the war there would 
be about £50,000,000 of bills of all classes in 
“cold storage” — />., bills which could not be 
dealt with becaus<» they related to belligerc'nt 
countries and wen* iiiijiossible to collect. 

Hefoni tlio Government brought the inora- 
toriiiin t.o an end there were tlinn^ things to 
consider: — (1) The position of many people 
wlio still could not carry out their contracts 
owing to the war, (2) the restoration of the 
foreign exchanges, and (3) th(? n*opcning of the 
»Sto(!k Exchange. 

With regard to tlu* first ])oint the* Government 
Ihoiiglit tlio best way to deal with it was by the 
passing of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 
which i)rovid(\s that no man can put any h'gal 
proct'Ks ill operation without first of all obtaining 
the sanction of the Courts, and if the debtor is 
able to establi.sh the fact that his inability to 
nu*et liis debts is due to circiunstunces arising 
out of the war then relief must bo given to him 
during the period of the war and for such time 
as the Courts think fit. 

The second matti^r was the restoration of the 
exchanges. In spite of tlic Government having 
undertaken the discounting of bills there was 
still trouble in the foreign exchanges. As long 
as the drawers and endorsers of tho bills were 
still held responsible they did not core to under- 


take any fresh liability. Foreign bonks, foreign 
drawers, foreign endorsers and c'lidorsers and 
drawers in England were very chary of in- 
curring fresh liabilities unk^ss other liabilities 
(ioiild be liipiidated. This interferc*d with thi* 
action of the exchanges, and they were not. 
being restored as rapidly as was desiriid. After 
full f!onsideration the OovcTimient found that 
th(* best way of restoring the old machinery was 
to rt*l('ase the en(lors(‘rs of the pre-war bills and 
simply retain the liability of tlie acceptors. 

'riu* difiieiilty with regard to the Stock 
Exchange* was tho fact that about £90,000,000 
Jiad been borrowed against Stock Ex<*hange 
securiticis before thc^ war began, if the banks 
liad pressed for tlie repayniimt of th€*se loans, a 
mass of siHJiirities would have been jilacod upon 
tho market and the value of all securities might 
have been rt'duced to a dejilorable level. The 
Govc*riunent, wlio would in all probability bo 
the only borrowers in the markcit for a con- 
sidorablo time to coiik*, would have hod to pay 
incredible rates of interest. The Goveriunent 
was asked whether, if there was a guarantee 
that those securitie.s would not be placed upon 
the market until six months after the war, they 
would be prepared to atlvance money for the 
purpose of enabling those who had lent money 
on the securities to got some of their cash to 
carry on until the war wtis over. It was found 
that out of the total advances of about 
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£00,000,000 between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 Imd ))t»wi advanced by the banks 
and about £40,000,000 by other fin hr. institu- 
tions, and corporations. The* (Joverninent 
told the bunks they would not advance* the*in a 
single penny. The^y had assisted them e)n the»ir 
bills of exchange* a-nd given them eairreneiy 
facilities and tht»re*fe>re tJie^y would liave* to make 
their own arrange'nu'nts with the* St-oedi Ex- 
changes. But the* ( Joxernment agre‘e*ei to ad- 
vance to lenders othe'r than banks tiO peT cent, 
of the value of the*ir se^ciiritie*s on July 20, 1014, 
on the exi)rejss condition that, the* banks nnder- 

te) ok not to put their se*e!uritie*s e»n the* market 
until six months afte*r t he* war. That w as eaie* 
of the things that helf)e*d to ri'store^ confiele*nce. 
Sedtle*me*nt day (Ne)vembe*r 18) bad b<*eii rc*- 
garde*d with consieie*rable‘ ajipre'he'usion by 
e've5rybe)dy on the* Stoe*k I^xeOiaiige^ ; but it 
]>assed so ejuiedly that it eliel ne)t inte'rfere* with 
the huge CJovejrnmemt war loan tiuit was put em 
the* market at the* same lime, anel, in adelitieai. 
the*re? was ne)t a single* applie'utiem lor Ce)ve*rn- 
meiit erc'dit. It was im])e>rtaiil that the 
(Jovernmemt stiould have* seaue control e)ver the 
Stoe*k Kxchange*s, so they stipuliete*el that the* 
Ste>e*k Exe-hunges w ere* not to be* re*-ope?ned until 
they luieJ the* sanc(ie)n e»f tlie* Tre*asury, and only 
e>n conelitieais that tlie Tn*asiu*> thought right to 
impede in the national inte)re)sts. 

The Liverpes)! Cotton 10xe*hange was ro- 
opemed unele'r a guaninte*e* eif a similar nature?. 
Assist aneu* was als<.» give*n to many small traders 
in pre)viiieial towns w he) Jiael he*em se*ndiiig goods 

tf) the (^e>iitin(*nt w ithe)ut having bills of ex- 
change. 

On l)e.*eeinb('r 22. 11)15 the* (^liane*e*lIor of the 
Kxcheepie'r, in re’j)ly to a rpiestiou eis to w'hat 
ame)nnt was advaiiee.*d b^\- tlie Tre*aseiry to firms 
in Lemdoii te> cimble tbe'iu to me*e*t llu*ir obliga- 
tions in tlie early days of tlie war, said it was 
undesirable to give figure's in de*tail, anel be was 
unable to give separate? hgim\s for J^onelon. 
The lotal amount advanc(?el under the* Trc'osnry 
schemes formulated witli a vie*w" to the* pro- 
tection of cre?dit at the outbreak eif war w'as 
abemt £2()0,000,000,*and the umemut outstand- 
ing at November 31, 11)15, was £.35,500.000 ; so 
that over 82 j)i?r cent, of the original advances 
had been repaid. 

The various me^asures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the purpe>He of re-establishing e*redit 
were favourably received, and the economic 
system rapidly adapted itself to the? new^ con- 
ditions. The Moratorium came to an end on 


November 4, but early in September — although 
it was not publicly declan*d— the Banks really 
caiiH* from under it and carru'd on their business 
as if no Moratorium exist (*d. S(an(? amount of 
irritation was felt with r<*gard to th(* action of 
c(*rtain hanks wJiicIi showed a disposition to 
withhold credit facilities, hut a wiu^iing from 
the Chuni’ellor of the Exehetpier appeared to 
liave had satisfactory results. 

The mid-August Stock Exchange settlement, 
whichhad been postponed under tht‘M()ratorium, 
was practically (jompletc^d on Nov(*mber 11), 
mid it was carri(*d through with astonishing ease. 



[ 'Iholt i- l’}y 

VISCOUNT ST. ALDWYN. 


The affairs of a small number of meml)c*rs weie 
wound uj) under the iu*w litpiiilat ion rule, but 
tin* amount of stock whi(*li was carried over 
under tlu* Emergi'iiey Hides was much smaller 
than had biH*n anticipated The House re- 
mained clo.sed until tlie (*nd of the ye'ar. 
“Stri'ei” eie*aliiigs we're earrie'd eni uiide'i 
stringe'iit cemditieins, the ])rineipal condition 
being that all bargains w ere fe>r cash and no 
me*mbe'rs vve*re allowe*d to do busine'ss in certain 
securities -principally trustee securities — beleiw' 
the minimum prices which hod bt'en fixe*d by 
the? Cennmittee. These prices w’ero in ahneist 
evory^ case the mean prices of July 29. 

The recovery of the internal credit system 
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from the first shock of war was very rapid, 
and it was no doubt accelerated by the failure 
of the Oeiman Army to march on Paris, and by 
the dramatic success of Admiral Sturdee’s 
ships in the Falkland Islands battle. At the 
end of July, 1914, the total deposits of 
the London Clearing Banks amoimted to 
£507,000,000 ; on December 31, 1014, they were 
£657,000,000. The calling in of our credits 
abroad which automatically followed the out> 
break of war resulted in a very large addition 
to our gold reserve. At the end of July, 1014, 
the Bank of England held £38,100,000 in gold ; 
by the end of the year the Bank held about 
£60,000,000 in gold. 

Notwithstanding the special measures taken 
by the Government to restore the foreign 
exchanges they remained in a disorganized 
condition. At first the principal difficulty was 
with regard to the American exchange. When 
war broke out the United States owed Great 
Britain about £90,000,000, payable witliin a 
short time. Exports and imports were stopped 
and those who had already exported goods to 
America and wished to bring their money 
back were unable to do so, except at a loss, 
because there was little exchange on London, 
and no gold available ; any exchange that could 
occasionally be bought was between 5 and 6 
dollars, as against a parity of 4.8665, which 
meant a loss of about 20 per cent. Immediate 
measures were taken in the United States to 
facilitate the export of cotton, and in order to 
cause the exchanges to operate the American 
Bankers raised a fund of £20,000,000 in gold 
and arranged to transmit this gold to Ottawa 
for the account of the Bank of England. By 
these and other means the American Bankers 
succeeded in bringing the Exchange in 
New York down to a normal level by the end 
of 1014. 

Towards the end of November the advance 
in the rouble created considerable difficulty, 
and on December 4 it was announced that the 
British Government, in consideration of the 
shipment of £8,000,000 in gold from Russia to 
London had arranged with the Bank of England 
to discount Russian Treasury Bills to the 
further amount of £12,000,000. By this means 
the Russian Government obtained funds in 
England to the total amount of £20,000,000. 

A conference between the ChanceUor of the 
Exchequer and M. Ribot and M. Bark, the 
Finance Ministers of Russia and France re- 
spectively, was held at Paris at the beginning 


of February, 1015, on questions affecting the 
financial relations of the Allies. At the close 
of the conference the following statement was 
published : 

The Finance Ministers of France, Great Britain and 
Russia have met together at Paris to examine into the 
financial questions arising out of the war. 

They are agreed in declaring that the three Powers 
are resolved to unite their financial resources, equally 
with their military resources, for the purpose of carrying 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

With this aim in view, they have decided to recommend 
to their respective Governments to take over in equal 
shares the advances made, or to be mode, to the countries 
which are now fighting with them, or which may find 
themselves in the near future in a position to take up 
arms for the common cause. 

The amount of these advances will bo covered by the 
individual resources of the three Powers as well as by 
the issue at a suitable opportunity of a loan in the name 
of the throe Powera 

The question of the relations to be established between 
the Banks of Issue of the three Powers was the subject 
of a special understanding. 

The Ministers have decided to proceed jointly with all 
purchases which their Governments have occasion to 
make from neutral countries. 

They have adopted the financial measures necessary 
to facilitate Russian exports and to re-establish, so far as 
possible, the parity of Exchange between Russia and 
the other Allies. 

They have determined to meet again according as 
circumstances may require. The next conference will 
be held in London. 

Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary on 
May 31, 1015, and in the early part of June it 
was announced that the Minister to the Italian 
Treasury had conferred with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Nice, when proposals 
for the financial co-operation of the two Powers 
were discussed and arrangements concluded on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

On November 16, 1014, the House of Com- 
mons granted the Government a second Vote 
of Credit amounting to £225,000,000, and an 
addition of 1,000,000 men to the regular army. 
The Prime Minister explained how the first 
vote of £100,000,000 had been expended and 
gave a detailed accoimt of the purposes to 
which the new Vote of Credit would be applied. 
The bulk of it was for the army and navy, but 
loans to our Allies and to the Overseas Domin- 
ions accounted for nearly £75,000,000. Mr. 
Asquith stated that the war expenditure was 
between £000,000 and £4,000,000 per day. 
In asking the House to pass the vote for 
1,000,000 more men Mr. Asquith announced 
that the regulcur army then under arms amounted 
to 1,100,000 men, but that was not enough. 
He stated that the Government would not 
charge interest on the loans of £10,000,000 to 
the Belgian Government and £800,000 to the 
Serbian Government while the war lasted. 
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On November 17 Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced his first War Budget. Ho said the 
Budget estimate for the financial year to 
March 31, 1915, was £207,000,000. By reason 
of the war the Treasury would bo short of that 
amount by £11,000,000. He osthnatod tho 
actual war expenditure for the <ught months 
to March Slst, J915, at £32S, 000,900. That 
meant that he hod to find a total sum of 
£535,000,000, leaving a deficiency not yet 
provided for of £339,000,000. H(‘ announced 

the following in<;rt‘asrs in t axation : — 

(1) Thti Income Tax and Sni»«T Tnv lo bodoiihlod i.r, 
raiHod from Is. 3d. to 2s. Gd. — but^or tlx* y(‘nr to Mnrcli 
31, 1915, the incn‘us(> was to bo colli'cled only in rcspoci 
of ono-tbird of the income. 'J’lie rale for oiirncd iniM^mo 
to bo increasfid from 9<1. to Is. Gd., but for tbo year to 
March 31, 1915, the rate to bo only Is. 

(2) Tho duty on beer to be inerensed by 17s. .3d. per 
barrel. 

(3) 'Pbo doty on tea t<» be increased by 3d. per lb. 

The Tic'w taxation \mis e.stiiiialed to produce 
£15,500,000 in tlic yt'ar to March 31, 191.5, 
and £05,000,099 p(‘r annum thiu’oaftor. Mr. 
Lloyd George propo.s<‘d to oVjtain a further 
£2,750,000 from the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund. I'his left a deficiency of £321,000,090. 
As £91,000,000 had aln^ady borrowed, 

mainly by tho issue of Treasury Bills, it was 
necessary to borrow £230,000,000 to carry tho 
Tre^asmy on to the end of the financial year. 



AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND/ 
The WeilLhing Counter. 



AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Testing Sovereigns. 


The Chancellor of tho .Exchecpier then an- 
nounced the terms upon whicli the first War 
Loan would be issued. 

The first War Loan, wdiich was limited in 
amount to £350,000,000, took the form of 
a 31 per cent, security, to be redeemed by 
the Govermnent at par on March 1, 1928, 
or, subjcHit to throe months* notice at any 
time between March 1, 1926, and March 1, 
1928. The issue price was fixed at 95 per 
c(*nt. Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Government had already had £100,000,090 
offered firm. Not less than £100 could be 
applied for, Mr. Lloyd George stated that the 
Bank of England had agrtjod to give important 
credit facilities in connexion with the loan. 
For a period of rather more than throe years 
— tliat was from tho date* of tho issue of the 
loan until MarcJi 1, 1018 — ^the Bank would 
bo prepared to make' advanct)S against tho 
deposit of WOT stock or bonds, without col- 
lateral security, of amounts equal to tliq 
issue pritjo of the stock or bonds deposited 
without margin at a rate of interest 1 per 
cent, below the current bank rate. Allowing 
for redemption the yield worked out at about 
4 per cent. The loan was fully subscribed 
within a week. The banks took about 
£100»000,000, and the remainder of the 
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loan waH subscribed by nearly 100,000 
investors. 

The retiu*ns of the Hankers Clearing House 
for 1914 showed the «fToct which the war 
exercised upon tlie London Money Market 
during t>i(* first five* months of th(^ war. I'p 
to the end of July, 1914, the total amount 
]m.sried tlirough the Ck‘aring Housi* firnoiinted 
to £10,241,299,000, an inerc^ase of £49(),9.‘12,O00. 
On the outbn^ak of w^ar the figunis fell rapidly, 
and at the end of August tlie increase )iM.d dis- 
app(Hir('d. The grand total for th(' year 1911 
was £ 1 4,605,04 8,000, a dt^crease of £1,771 , J5t»,000 
tis coi upared w il l i 191 .3. 

As the war directly involved live of our 
prineijml (nistoruers, it was inevitahh^ that it 
should exercise a profound intiuenc(‘ upon the 
(roui>t‘ of our foreign trade, hut as a matter <»!’ 
fact (lie a (dual disturl:>anee was vcTy much 
less than might have been antiejpaled. 

The Hoard of Tnule ndurns for the five 
months, August-D(MH*m])er, 1914, wen* as 
follows ; — 

iMi’OHT'i (Oao'rt omitted). 

Hecrenw* coinimrcd with 
RoiTOMiioiiding ]H‘riud 1013 


lull 

i 

Amount. 

£ 

Cor 

Cent. 

AllglIKt 

. . 42,:J«2 

13,61.3 

24-3 

S<*r)tpnibor . • 

.. 45.425 

16,303 

26-5 

OotohM 

.. 51, .5.50 

‘i(M72 

28- 1 

Nevembor .. 

. . 55,087 

12,480 

18-2 

Ih'ccmbcr 

. . 67.5:..5 

3.560 

.51 



Exports (OOO’b omitted). 

Decrcanc eompared with 


a 


corresponding period 1013. 



Amount. 

Per 

1014. 

£ 

£ 

Cent. 

AllgllRt 

. . 24,211 

10,800 

4.5- 1 

September . . 

. . 20,074 

15.7.50 

.37*1 

OrtolMM 

. . 28.002 

18.020 

38-0 

Kovember .. 

.. 21,001 

20,154 

45*0 

l>t*rembf*r .. 

. . 20,278 

17,043 

.30-3 






iJeer'-nse enmpared with 



corresponding 

pei-nui 1013. 



Ainuiiiit 

I’fi 

1014 


£ 

(■'•111 , 

August 

.. 4.420 

3,730 

15 7 

September .. 

.. 5.271 

1.57.S 

23 • 1 

Oetolir* 

. . 7.1 71) 

2.370 

21-8 

NiMeiiiljiM 

.5.041 

2,357 

20-:) 

Deei'ililit t 

:..87o 




lmm<‘dia.tely after tin* outl)reak of war tlie 
imports fell hejivily. The figur(‘^ for AiiguM. 
wt'n* 24*3 per e.(‘nt. less than in August, 191.3. 
'IMie decline continued until OetolxT, wlaai it. 
amount.(‘d to 2S‘l ])ere.(‘nt. In Nov(‘iiib#T there 
was a markt'd n‘(!overy, and for l)ee(*mber the 
dei*r(‘as(^ amouiitc'd to only 5'1 pi*r eent. Tlu‘ 
(dTc'ct of the war on the exjiort trade was mneh 
nH»r(' scTious. 'The falling off in August, 
amount ( hI to 45*1 pcT ei'nt. and this was only 
redu<‘ed to a dfUTcuise of 39*3 ])er cent, iii 
r)(MU'inher. Th(^ r('-('xport tradt‘ was almost 
as badly aftectc'd as tlie exfiort. The priiicifial 
cause of tlic^ r(‘eov(‘ry of tli(‘ imports trade was 
th(‘ rapid expansion of the imports of foodstuffs. 
There w'as a }i(*avy falling off in th(^ imports of 



THE* “SILVER BULLET” CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 

M. Bark, M. Ribot, and Mr. Lloyd George— the Russian, French, .and British Ministers— in Session at 

the Ministry of Finance, Paris. 



ARRIVAL OF £10,000.000 WORTH OF ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. 
Twenty-three automobiles, containing the gold, on the way to tie Sub-Treasury. 


raw niaterialH. The principal falling off in 
exports was in manufactured goods — ^mainly 
cotton manufactures — and coal. The general 
result for tlic year was that the imports wen' 
valued at £t)97,43«L00(^ as compared with 
£700, 0,34, 000, in 1913. ^J3ie exports, including 
re-exporte, wore valued at £430,231,000 as 
compared with £525,461,000 in 1913. The 
excess of imports over exports was £171,713,000 
as compared with an excess of £133,917,000 for 
1913. 

I'he London Stock Tlxchange was reopened 
on January 4, 1915, after having bt?en close<l 
for live months, an occurrence for w'hicli th<5r(' 
was no prec(?dcnt in the lustory of that institu- 
tion. TJie restrictions imi)osed by the 'I'reasury 
wt^re severe and had for their object the pre- 
\'ention of all sjxiculative transactions and any 
kind of trading with tlie enemy. The Houst' 
was j)(*rmitted to remain open between the 
J\oiu*s of 10.45 a.m. and 3 p.m. The minimmu 
prices of trustee and a nmnber of other securities, 
>\'hich were fixed while the Stock Exchange was 
closed, were revised, and no business w^as 
permissible in these securities below the prices 
fixed. It was provided that all bargains i^ust 
be for cash, and transactions in •options and 
arbitrage business were prohibited. No dealings 


were allow'od in any now issues made after 
January 4, 1915, imless specially allowed by 
the Committee and approved by the Treasury. 
Every bargain had to be officially “ marked ” 
and recorded. No stHJurities wtTO a good 
dc^livory unless sufiported by a declaration by 
a broki^r or banker that they had remained in 
physical possession in the United Kingdom 
since September 30, 1914, and hod not 
since the outbreak of war been in enemy 
owmersliip. No securities to bearer or endorsed 
in blank wcrii good delivery, imless impressed 
with the Government stamp dated previous 
to October 1, 1914. During the period the 
Stock Exchange was closed, prices seemed to 
have reached their level pretty well in the 
“ street ’* dealings, and there was no wholesale 
marking down of prices on the re-opening. It 
will be recalled, however, that between July 20 
and July 30, 1914, there was a depreciation in 
the aggregate valuation of the securities 
included in the table juiblished in the “ Banker’s 
Magazine,” of £190,000,000. The outstanding 
feature of the re-opening was that business 
was much better thajMUOSt people had antici- 
pated, and the public appeared to welcome the 
provision that all prices must be recorded. 

On February 11 the Prime Minister made an 
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interesting statement in tlie House of Commons 
upon the subject of food supplies and prices. 
\^heat, ho said, was 72 per cont. dearer tlian 
it was in February, 11U4, floiu* 75 per cent., 
British meat 6 per cent., foreign meat 12 p<jr 
cent., sugar 72 per cent., and coal 15 per cent, 
higher. The general level of retail food 
prices on February 1, 1915, as compared 
with those of the prectjding July, IukI increased 
by 24 per cent, in London, by 23 per c<»nt, 
in other large towns, and by 20 per cont. in 
small towns and villages. So far as the 
Government could niakc^ out there w'as very 
little evidence of a diminution on any iin- 
])ortant s»'aK5 in Hie country’s consumption ; 
and Mr. Asquith came to the conclusion 
that, if account weri^ taken of the men in 
the now army, the working class w'hs probablx 
consuming more food per head than in any 
f on nor year. 

The principal cause of the increase in the 
price of foodstufls was the groat rise wdiich took 
place in ocean freights. Immediately aft cm- 



tlu; outbreak of w'ar tluTe was a reaction in 
ireight rates, but from the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1914, onwards there was an upward move- 
ment, wliich continued tliroughout the re- 
mainder of the year, and at the end of Docc^m- 
ber the berth rates from Now York to Fngland 
xvere for some classes of goods three times 
greater than those ruling in July, 1914. The 
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OVERSEA COMMERCE. 

A British cruiser oonvoyin| merchant vessels. 


principal causes of this movement in freights 
were : — 

(1) The requitiitioning by the British and French 
Governments of cargo-carrying boats of the great Trans- 
Atlantic lines. At the beginning of January, 1915, it 
was estimated that 600 ocean-going steamships had been 
withdrawn for transport and other war services. 

(2) The h\]ge movement of grain from the United 
States and Canada to European ports. 

(3) Tlie tying up of the Gorman and Austrian meroan- 
tile marine, which represented about 10 per cent, of the 
merchant shipping of the world. 


(4) The increased cost of coal, insurance, wages and 
stores. 

At the beginning of February, 1915, a special 
report was issued by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider a 
scheme of pensions for officers and men of the 
fighting services disabled by wounds or disease 
and for widows and dependents of those killed. 

^ The report recommended various increases on 
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the pensions proposed in tiio VVliite I'aper issutid 
in November, 1914. Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., 
who was a member of the Select Corrimittoo, 
said that the actuarial estimates submitted to 
the Committee provided for a total outlay ex- 
tending over the whole yx ri yd of £346,000,000. 
That sum corresponded to a figure in the White 
Paper of the preceding November standing at 
£202,000,000, so that the agitation in favour of 
the increase of allowances and pensions hod 
been a very costly one for the country. Com- 
paring the maximum yearly expenditure' — ^tho 
first year after the w^ar — the figures were 
£8,240,000 in the November White Paper as 
against £13,310,000 under the now scheme. 

On October 12 the Financial Secretary to the 
War Oflice stated in the Pfouse of Commons 
that the total amount of the payments to de- 
pendents of soldiers then cxeetxh'd £1,000,000 
per week. (The number of married men’s 
separafion allowancf^s was stated to be 857,000 
on September 1, 1915.) 

At tljo same time the Financiiil Secretary to 
the Admiralty said that the total of the weekly 
payments to the dcipendonts of sailors was 
£ 200 , 000 . 

On March 1 the Prime Minister said that the 
two Votes of Credit already passtxi by the 
House — namely, £100,000,000 on August 0, 
1914, and £225,000,000 on November 15, 1914 — 
had been foimd insufheient to meet the ex- 
penditure which would be incurred to 
March 31, and he therefore asked for a furthci 
grant of £37,0()(>,000, making a total of 
£302,000,000. Mr. Asquith said that by the 
end of the financial year on March 31 the 
war would have lasted 240 days, and the 
average oxpondituro during that period from 
the votes of crtxiit worked out at about 
£1,500,000 per day. He added that the 
WOT expenditure hod risen raf)idly, and from 
April 1 they would be spending over £1,700,000 
a day above the normal. In order to start 
the now financial year Mr. Asquith then 
moved the fourth Vote of Credit amounting to 
£250,000,000, which he estimated would pro- 
vide for all the expenditure up to the middle of 
duly, t.c. for 100 days. He pointed out that 
this V ote differed from its predecessors, inasmuch 
as it provided not only for war expenditure but 
for the whole of the normal peace expenditure 
on the Army and Navy, which might bo 
estimated at £220,000 per day. Ho said 
that the War Office calculated that from the 
beginning of April, 1916, thQ total expenditure 


on Army services would bn at tlio rate of 
£1 ,500,000 p(‘r day, with a tendency to incre«.sc', 
and tliat the ('xj)endiliu'e on the Navy would 
amount to about £100,000 per day. 

Mr. Idoyd (ieorgc' pnjsnnted his second war 
budget on May 4, 1915. He said the principal 
features of the past financial year were, (1) tlu^ 
cost of the war, whicli he estimated at 
£360,000,000 Ilf) to IMarc.h 31, 1915, and (2) 
buoyancy of ilui Income Tax. The yield of the 
Income Tax iittributable to the first Ihuignt of 
1914-15 was put by Mr. Lloyd Georgo at 
£40,000,000. Tlio forecast made in November 
of the yield ns increasi^d by the rate levicxl in 
that Budge t was £53,000,000 ; the actual yie'ld 
was £.50,279,0(K). "I’hc yield of the Super Tax 



MR. G. N. BARNLS, M.P. 


attributable to the first l-Sudgnt was £8,135,000 ; 
and, though tlK> rates were increased in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Lloyd Guorg(' did not expect to receive 
inoH' than £8,460,000. Tlio actual yield proved 
to be £10,120,000. 

The total ('X(m?s.s of the yield of Income Tax 
and Super Tax over the estimate of Novornbor, 
1914, w'as nearly £8,000,000. With regard to 
Customs and Kxeisi.', th(' November estimate 
was £73,900,000, and the mvenuo actually 
received came to £80,975,000, an inen'ose of 
£7,075,000 on the estimate. Of tliat increase 
£3,000,000 earner from forestahuents, notably on 
spirits, tea and tobacco, and £2,182,000 w^as 
due to an increase in tlu* consmnption of spirits. 

The total revenue for the year amnuited to 
£226,694,000, an increase of £28,451,000, and 
the expenditure of £560,474,000, lixiving a 
<leficicncy of £333,780.000. 

The following is a summary of the wap 
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M. BARK, 

The Russian Minister of Finance. 

charges up to March 31, 1915, and the sources 
from which the charges were met ; 

War Chargee to March 31, 1015. 

£ 

Debt charges ••• eee 2.786,000 

Ariny and Navy Expenditure 280,545,000 

Advances by way of Loans to Dominions, 

Allied Powers, etc. 51,826,000 

Advances for purchases of foodstuffs, otc...« 14,640,000 

Payments to Railway Companies 6,852,000 

Miscellaneous services 3,138,000 

Total estimated War Charges 359,786,000 

Staiemmt Showing How the Above Chargee were Met. 

£ 

Suspension of part of the Now Sinking Fund 3,003,000 

New Taxation 23,003,000 

Issue of 3| per cent. War Loan 1925-28 ... 296,000,000 
3 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, :920 ... 47,700,000 

Treasury Bills 64,150,000 

Total 433,866,000 

Difference added to Exchequer balance £ 

brou^t forward 74,070,000 

The new year, therefore, began with a balance 
in hand of £83,000,000. 

It will be observed that out of a total war 
expenditure of £369,780,0i)0 incurred up to 
Mcurch 31, 1915, no loss than £76»455,000 was 
required for advances to the Dominions and to 
our Allies and for misoellaneous expenditure. 

Mr. Lloyd George frankly intimated his belief 
that it was not a suitable moment to attempt 
a forecast of the probable expenditure upon the 
war up to March 31, 1916, or to submijt pro* 
posala for that purpose. Nevertheless he sub- 
mitted two estimates. The first, which showed 


an outlay of £638,000,000, was based upon the 
assumption that the war would last up to 
September 30, 1915, and the second estimate, 
which showed an outlay of £978,000,000, was 
based upon the assumption that the war would 
last until March 31, 1916. The following table 
contains the details of the two estimates 


Eatimato for 

Estimate for 


6 months 

12 months 


£ 

£ 

Array ••• .#• ... 

400,000,000 

600,000,000 

Navy ... ... ... 

120,000,000 

140,000 000 

Railwasni, Compensation 
for Bombardments, 

Raids, etc 

11,000,000 

22,000,000 

Advances to Allies and 
Dominions 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 

Compensation provision of 
canteens 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

Total * ... 

638,000,000 

078.000,000 


As a matter of fact the second estimate 
was hopelessly inadequate, the principal in- 
crease being in the Advances to Allies and 
Dominions, and the final estimate of the 
war expenditure up to March 31 was given by 
Mr. McKenna as £1,465,000,000. 

The completion of the new Coalition Ministry 
was announced on June 1 1. Mr. Lloyd George 
became the Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
McKenna took his place os Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Montagu became Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the place of Mr. 
Acland. 

The fifth Vote of Credit was moved by Mr. 
Asquith on June 15, the amount being 
£250,000,000. He said the average expenditure 
out of the Votes of Credit passed on March 1, 
during the 73 days up to June 12, was approxi- 
mately £2,600,000 per day, and the Treasury 
had in hand an unexpended balance of 
£56,000,000. He estimated that the total 
expenditure from the new Vote of Credit would 
not be much less than £3,000,000 a day during 
the ensuing months, and it would take them on 
imtil well into September. The principal new 
feature in the fifth Vote of Credit was the pro- 
vision for repayment to the Bank of England 
of advances made by them at the request of 
His Majesty’s Government for the general 
purposes of the war. 

The terms and conditions of the second War 
Loan were explained by Mr. McKenna to the 
House of Commons on June 21. The principal 
foatiires were as follows 

The Loon was for an unspecified amount, in 
order to allow for the uncertain extent to which 
its provieions for converting older Government 
s^urities might be^tilized. 
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The Loon was issued at par, and carried 
interest at the rate of per cent, per annum. 

The State had the right to repay at par in 
1925, or at any subsequent date, and tho stock* 
holder could in any event demand repayment 
in 1045. 

Holders of the first War Loan issued in 
November, of Consols and of 2^ and 2} per cent. 
Annuities could on certain conditions convert 
their holdings into new War Loan Stock. 

For every £100 an investor subscribed to the 
new Loan he was entitled to have an equal 
amount of liis holdings in the first Loan taken 
up at the price of issue, 95, (so that he had to 
add £5 in cash), and converted into new War 
Stock. 

Holders of £76 of Consols could convert that 
8\UTX into £50 in the new Loan by first applying 
for £100 of the new Loan. This arrangement 
made Consols exchangeable at 65 

Amiuities similarly were exchangeable in the 
proportion of £78 in 2 ^ per cent, and £67 in 
2} p(T cent, to £50 of tho new Loan. 

Tho miniiuiun subscription through the Bank 
of England was £100. 

For the small investor Bonds of the new Loan 
in denominations of £5 and £25 were on sale 


at the Post Offices, while Scrip Vouchers for 
£1, 10s. and 5s., carrying a slightly higher 
interest, were also on sale at the Post Offices, 
until December 1, and, when they reached 
£5 or any multiple of £5, could be exchanged 
for Bonds. 

An important privilege was added for holders 
of the new T^oan in tho proviso that, in the event 
of tho issue of any latc3r Loan (other than a 
short dated one) at a higher rate of interest, 
they would be entitled to subscribe their stock 
as cash into such now Loan at par. 

The list of applications closed on July 10, 
and on July 13 tho Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that £570,000,000 had been sub- 
scribed through tho Bank of England, wliile 
sumo £15,000,000 more could be added from 
the Post Ofiice RetMjipts.* Tho individual 
applications through tho Bank of England 
numbered 555,000. About £200,000,000 was 
subscribed by tho Joint Stock Banks them- 
selves, tho largest among their contributions 
being those of the London City and Midland 
Bank £21,000,000, Lloyd’s Bank £21.000,000, 
London County and Westminster Bank, 

• The receipts through Iho Post Office at the end of 
1915 amoimtofi in 04 2,000. 



IN THB COURTYARD OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
<Applyin4 fbr prospsotutes of the War Loan, 
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Counting pence saved by children in London 
schools. 



£20,000,000, Union of London and Smiths 
Bank, £8,500,000. 

A largo number of holders of the first war 
loan and of Consols and Annuities availed 
themselves of the privilogo of converting their 
holdings into the new per cent, loan, and 
the following table shows the amounts converted 
and the balances imconvort('d of the different 
issues of Government securities ; 

Amount Amount Balance 
Stock. rrpvlo«>*ly Converted. Un- 

Outatoiidiiiff. converted. 

£ £ £ 

ConaolR .. .. 63(1.101,000 204,000,000 332,101,000 

AnnuitioR, p.c. . . 20.K12.(H)U 7,500.000 22.312,000 

Anniiitios, p.c. . . 3.S13.000 1,000.000 2.813,000 

War Loan :*.A p.c. . . 350.000.000 135,000,000 215,000,000 

Totals * ,7 019,726,000 j 347,600,000 672,226,000 

liCd by an important letter from “ A Banker,** 
prinb d in The Times of June 9, 1915, public 
misgivings had meanwhile been increasing 

as to the growth of war expenditure and the 
apparent failure of the Government to grapple 
with the question of economy and retrench- 
ment in both public and private expenditure. 
'J'o some extent, but without much actual 
effect, the urgency of the matter was ad- 
mitted by the Government, for on Jiuie 29 





TEACHING ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS. 

The significance of the War Loan explained to the pnpllt. 
Small picture t Children subsoribing to the War Loan. 
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THE FRENCH WAR LOAN. 
Fxchanfting ^old for paper at the Bank of France. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law both spoke 
strongly at a Ouildliall niooting on the need 
of economy. On July (5 an iniport.ant debate 
took place in tlie Housci of Lords on tho 
motion of Lord !Midleton : 

“ That in vi('w of the necessary ('xporidi- 
tnre on the war it is in tho opinion of this 
House incumbent on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take immediate stops to reduce 
the civil expenditure of the country.” 

On July 21 Mr. Asquith announced tho 
appointment of a Retrenchment Committee, 
esunsisting of the (’Ihaneollor of the Excliecjiier, 
Lord INlidleton, Mr. H. T. Baker, M.P., Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money, M.P., Mr, J. Mason, M.P., 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., Mr. J. H. Thomtis, 
M.P., Sir Q. Claughton, Mr. G. Fairer, and 
Mr. Harold Cox. The terms of reference were 
as follows ; 

“ To inquire and report what savings of 
public expenditure con, in view of tho neces- 
sities created by the war, be effected in the 
Civil Departments without detriment to 
the interests of the State.” 

On July 22 on important deputation of 
City men waited upon tho Prime Minister to 
urge the importance of greater thrift in tho 
public departments of the State, and in n^gard 


to private expcnditim; and the urgent neces- 
sity that new taxation should Ix'. inqiosed 
forthwitli on all elass(‘s. Well-known Free 
Traders, who formed part of tlio depntatifm, 
urged the Priiiu' MiiiisbT to impos<‘ new taxa- 
tion upon iin]>orts not t»iily for tlie purpose of 
raising revenue but designcxl tn rtxluco the con- 
sumption of irnf)orted goods. They also 
pressed upon th(' Pre^mier the desirability of 
widening tho scope of the income tax and tho 
institution of a “ war profits ” tax. Tho 
etTorts of the Hetn^nchmont Committee in the 
direction of c'conomy wesre not as productive 
as had beem hoped. On January 18, 1916, 
]-»ord Midleton, sp(?aking at Slujflfield, said 
that six months before, in deference to strong 
pressure in Parliament, tho Committee had 
started to consider possible reductions in the 
Civil Service Estimates, which in twenty years 
had risen from £^12,000,000 to £90,000,000, 
But the Committee hail been strangely ham- 
|>crcd by circumstances. About £35,000,000 
of this incre..se was ruled out of conshloration 
as being due to new policy detormineii upon by 
Piirliament. For sixteen weeks — from Sep- 
tember 9 to December 29 — ^tho Ccanmittee 
was kept adjourned owing to prior claims of 
the Budget ; while of the £10,000,000 of 
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ocoiioinies which wore* proposed for iiouiedialt^ 
adoption, two-thirds were abandoned by iha 
CaVdnet before l^he House of Coiniiions had 
considered tiiein. In Ireland the Nationalist 
leaders declimrfl to associate their party 
with a review of expenditure at the present 
time. Yet in that country (*ivil exptMKiituro 
was notoriously high. Kven tlie (h»verinneiit 
themselves did not know what the wav was 
costing us. In May, 1015, the dt,»fieit for the 
year was put at £865,000,000. Tn July they 
were told £960,000,000. In December, despite 
immense increase's of taxation, it had risen 1o 


But the daily rate of exf)onditure was neces- 
sorily uncertain and it might be substantially 
mor(' than £3.000,000 a day. It was t^xpo- 
dient, hi' said, that the Govenimont should 
accch*rate and makt^ ample provision for the 
obligations to the Bank of Kngland, and b(' in 
a position to meet the financial requirements of 
our Allies. The latter it(*m might grow with 
the adherence to our Cause' of States which 
did not take part in tlie war in its earlier 
stages. In the hist \^ote of credit the advances 
by way of loan were limited to the Dominions 
and Protectorates ttnd the Allied Powers. 



£1,200,000,000. For 1916 17 it would bo far 
larger. Yet six months elapsed between the 
t ime th j-t the Retrenchment Oorninittee pressed 
the Government to place some outside checlt on 
Army and Navy expenditure and the appoint- 
ment of roramit.toes to exandno it, while the 
Munitions Depart-ment, which had by far the 
largest liabilities, hod not yet been examined. 

The Prime Minister asked for a further Vote 
of Credit for £1 50,000,000 on July 20. He said 
that if the future expenditure were taken at 
roughly £3,000,000 per day the balance, of 
£199,000,000 remaining from previous votes 
of credit would lost until September 21. 


Those limiting w^ords had been omitted on that 
occasion. 

Towards the end of July the tendency of 
the American exchange to become increasingly 
unfavourable created anxiety. Immediately 
after the outbreak of war it had been as liigh 
in our favour as $6, and as the normal gold 
parity *’ is 4*8665 this represented a premium 
of 20 per cent. At the beginning of 1915 
it had fallen back to 4*86, but by April a slow 
but steady decline set in, and the fall became 
more rapid towards August, while finally on 
September 1 the New York cable rate on London 
went as low as 4*50. Among the reasons 
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THE DECLINE OF GERMAN CREDIT. 

Fluctuations of the New York Exchon|{e on London and on Berlin : June, 1914— March, 1916. 

On Jonimry 28 the Gorman Government started a scheme for •• fixing” the value of the mark for tho purpose of 
the exchangt* in neutral markets. It will bo noticed that in New York, after some flnctimtionR, ll)o result was only 
that tho depreciation in tho mark went still further. In March, 11)10, it stood at a discount of 24 per cent. Tn 
Switzerland tho depreciation was 26 per cent., in Holland 29 per cent., and in tho Scandinavian countrio.s 
30 per cent. 


which contrilmtod to this result were tho 
following: (1) Tho finance bills wliich usually 
matured in August were practically non- 
existent ; (2) the American cotton crop and 
the record wheat crop were beginning to move 
forward ; (3) and, above all, exceedingly 

heavy payments had to be made in New York 
for the increasing purchases by the Britisli 
Government for supplies on behalf of the 
Allies. At last serious representations Avero 
made by the leading bankers in the City to 
the Government, and a definite policy for 
restoring tho exchange was concerted with 
Franco. An Anglo-French Commission was 
sent to Now Y'ork at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Lord Reading, Sir Edward Holden, 
and Sir H. Babington Smith being the principal 
British envoys, and they disuussed tho whole 
position with the loading American bankers. 
As the outcome of these negotiations it was 
aimounoed at the end of the month that the 
issue of an Anglo-French loan for $500,000,900 
had been arranged, England and France each 
taking half the proceeds, and the debt con- 


stituting a joint and several obligation of tho 
British and French Exchequers. Tho loan 
was to bo issued in five-year 5 per cent. 
Bonds, r(*deeinable at par, but convertible into 
4.J per cent. Bonds of a fifteen to twenty-five 
years’ ciu’rcncy. 

Tho whole amount was taken by an under- 
writing syndicate of American bankers at 96, 
in order that they might make a public issue 
at 98. Allowing for redemption the true 
interest worked out at about £5 19s. Id. per 
cent. There was some disappointment and 
a good deal of criticism as to the costliness of 
this loan, but the experts who knew tho diffi- 
culties felt that the Commission had made a 
fair bargain, particularly in view of the fact 
that the yield on other securities available 
to the American public was at a very hi gh 
rate, and that there was an organized move- 
ment by German-Americans to prevent 
American banks from participating in loans 
to the Allies. Subsequently the English Joint 
Stock Bonks made arrangements whereby an 
additional credit of £10,000,000 should be 
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forthcoming to prevent further fluctuations, 
f^nd this sum was, if necessary, to be supported 
by an additional £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 
from other sources. 

The diagram on page 256 shows the course 
of the rates of exchange in Now York on 
London and Berlin respectively from Juno, 
1914, to March 1010. It illustrates the almost 
uninterrupted fall in German credit, and the 
effect of the steps taken to restore sterling 
exchange is clearly indicated. 

A considerable ornoimt of irritation was 
manifested in business circles that the Govern- 
ment had not taken the American exchange 
in hand earlier in the year, and had allowed it 
to drift until the fluctuations had become so 
acute as seriously to hamper trade, but the 
special measures tolcen in Sci)tember wore 
successful, and resulted in a rapid improve- 
ment. By the end of December the exchange 
rose to 4*74 — a figure all the more satisfactory 
because, owing to the increased cost of freight 
and insurance, the working ** gold parity 
wjis now about 4*76}. The Bank, however, 
continued to lose gold, and in order to avoid 
a repetition of the difficulties experienced in 
J Illy and August the Government \vere strongly 
urgod to adopt a policy of preparation in con- 
nexion with the further loans which it would 
bo necessary to arrange in the United States. 

1 1 was pointed out that although many British 
holders of American securities hod taken advan- 
tage of the liigh prices ruling in New York, 
and the additional profit resulting from the 
exchange, there was still an enormous amount 
of such securities held in the United Kingdom. 
Various estimates were mode from time to 
time by authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the total amount of American securities 
held in Great Britain before the war and the 
omoimt which had been disposed of up to the 
end of September. These authorities appeared 
to think that of original holdings of between 
£600,000,000 and £800,000,000 it wa.s probable 
that between £160,000,000 and £200,000,000 
had been sold back to America. It was sug- 
gested that large blocks of those securities 
should be purchased or borrowed from private 
lenders by the British Government, and used 
either for paying in dollars in New York or 
as collateral for future loans there. 

The Treasury adopted the suggestion, and 
at the end of December it was announced that, 
with a view to facilitating the maintenance 
of the exchanges between the United Kingdom 


and the United States the Treasury were pre- 
pared to purchase certain zUnorlcan and 
Canadian dollar sccuritios owned in Groat 
Britain, or to receive such securities on deposit. 
In the case of purchaso the Treasury of'IVrorl 
the current market price to bo paid cMtbor in 
cash or in 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds falling 
due December 1, 1920, at par. In the case f>f 
securities deposited on loan the lender was to 
receive from the Tre*isury all intin’ost and 
dividends paid in respiiCt of the socurities, 
and also by way of consideration for the loan 
a payment at the rate of one-half of I per cent. 
j>er annum, calculated on the face value of the 
securities. It was stipulated, however, in 
tho (5ase of socuritii^s deposited on loan, that 



THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Poster published by the War Savings Committee. 

tho Treasury reserved an option, if necessary, 
to sell them in the United States, in wliich 
cose it would pay tho British owners tho current 
market price with a bonus of 2 per cent. 

An interesting statement with regard to tho 
mobilization of American securities was made 
by tho Chairman of tho Prudential Assurance 
Company (Mr. Thomas C. Dewey) at the 
aimual meeting on March 2, 1916. Mr. 

Dewey said that tho company had placed at 
tho disposcl of tho Government all their holding 
of American seouritios. It was their practice 
to detach tho sheets of coupons from tho 
Bonds in order to facilitate tho casliing of 
them as they fell due. These coupons had 
again to bo attached to the Bonds, and within 
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a period of forty -eight hours over 44,000 bonds 

of a nominal value of over £8,750,000 wore 

checked, removed from their own strong roon ri 

had their sheets of coupons attaclied, and were 

dispatched to the Bank of England. TIk; 

actual Bonds themselves made up six motor- 

« 

onmibus loads. The adhesive paper used to 
affix the sheets of coupons inoasured well 
over eight miles. A stall of about 100 was 
engaged until nearly midnight. The work 
was carried out under the pcTsonal super- 
vision of the Dii’cctors, and when all was 
finished the Bank of England informed them 
that everything had been found ciorroct, 
except that a single coupon of the value of 
only a few shillings had in some unexplained 
manner vanished. 

On September 15 tlie Prime Minister asked 
the House of Commons to grant the seventli 
vote of credit, amounting to £250,000,000. 
He said tljo average daily rate of expenditure 
for the 108 days from April 1 to July 17 was 
£2,900,000, and for tll(^ fifty-six days from 
JiJy 18 to Septemb(*j‘ 11 the average wa>- 
£4,200,000. Mr. Asqiiif.lj said that the main 
reason for this vast growth of exptjiiditure ^yl\s 
the extent of our advances to our Allies. The 
next was the expenditure upon the Army, of 
which the principal bvjtor of inen'aso was the 
expenditure on munitions. Tn the case of 
the Navy tlio expenditure r(3S<j steadily until 
Juno. Since then it had shown a decline and 
the daily rate for the expenditure on the 
Navy in September was £600,000. With 
regard to the future gross expenditure he 
suggested that £5,000,000 per day would be 
a safe estimate. The great increase in the daily 
expenditure made a profomid impression, and 
the necessity for national economy was now 
impressed more than ever on all competent 
financial critics. 

Mr. McKenna presented the third War 
Budget on September 21. The principal items 
of expenditure for the year to March 31, 1916, 
were as follows : 


Navy 

Army 

Advances to Overseas Dominions and 
Allied Powers 

Pre-and-PoBt Moratorium Bills 

Pnrehasos of food supplies, etc 

Interest on now War Debt 


£ 

190.000. 000 

716.000. 000 

423.000. 000 
36.000,0(0 
66 . 000 , 00 (» 
45.324,000 


Total war expenditure 1.465.324,000 

Consolidated Fund Services : — 

Interest, etc., on old debt £22,056.000 
Payments to Local Taxa- 
^tion Aooount 11,026,000 . « 


Civil Service, Custums and Kxcise : — £ 

Inlarifl Revenue Departments and i*o»l 

Oflice 90.096,000 

Total expenditure £ 1 .590,000,000 

The new estimate of oxpondltiuo was 
£457,000,000 more than the amount estiniat(Hi 
for a whole year by Mr. Lloyd Georgo in May. 

The estimated revenue from the taxation in 
force at the date of the Budget in May, 1915, 
was £272,000,000 and Mr. McKenna made Iho 
f (blowing proposals for new taxation : — 

Income Tax.- -40por cent, added to the existinfj; ralCf ' ! 
only half of (ho increaHe (20 per cent.) to be imj>osed for 
the year to March 31, 1916. The exemption limit to bo 
reduced from £160 to £130 ; and the abatement limit to 
bo £120 whero it was £160. and whoro it was £150 or 
£120 it would become £100. Provision was made to 
enable tho payment of the tax by iiislnlrncnts in certain 
oases. Tho alterations in tlie iiK’onio tax were expeeted 
to produce an aiiditionai £ll,274,0<Kt in 1915-10, und 
£44,400,000 in a full < ffeclivo year. C'ertain additions 
were also mode to the Super 'J’ux. 

ICxcess Prolils Tax.— 'I'hiia tax really const iiulud an 
additional Inconm 'J’ax. 'J’ho triuies or i)ri)h‘Msion.s 
liable to the tux inchidod any carried on in the United 
Kingdom or owned or carried on in any other place by 
persons ordinarily resident in tlio United Kingdom. 
Farmers, oihcials, and proft‘ssionaI men wore exempt. 
Any business or trade to which tho lax applied wu'« 
liable to pay to the Kxf'hetpier a sum equal to 50 per 
cent, of tho amount by which iho profits for the 
‘ ttcnounling period" exeseedod by more than £200 the 
defined pre-war standard of profits. Tho tux only 
applied to pt>rioils of account torininatinK after August 
4, 1914, and beh re .Inly 1, 1915. Profits enrnod in 
periods ending later were to bo dealt with by suhsequent 
legislation on tho same lines. The new tax was esti- 
mated to produce £6,000.000 in 1915-16 and £37,000,000 
in a full effeelive year. 

Customs and Kxeiso. - Duty on sugar increased from 
Is. lOd, per cwt. to 98. 4il. ]»er cwt. Tea, tobacco, cocoa, 
coffee, chicory and dried Iruits an all-round increase of 
50 per cent, in the existing duties. Motor spirits, an 
iucrooso of duty of 3d. per gallon. 

Imported Luxuries. — An an valorem duty of 33 J 
per cent, or its equivalent in the form of a specific tax— > 
that is to say on weight, inst.oad of on prioe — on motor 
cars, motorcycles, cinotna films, clocks, watches, musical 
instruments, plate glass. 

Post Office, etc. — Some important changes in postal* 
telegraph and telephone rates were proposed, but the 
most important of all, namely the proposed abolition of 
halfpoimy postage, was abandoned as a result of pressure 
brought to bear upon the Qovernraont. 


The following table shows the changes 
effected by the now war taxation : 



Revenue 
received in 
1913-14. 

Estimate for 
1915-16. 

Est imate for 
1916-17. 

Customs 

Exci.su 

Estate Duties 

Stainp.s 

I.,aii(1 Tax . . 

HmiHc Duty 

Incuiiic Tax, inch 
Suiicr Tax 

Ex(;css Profits Tax 
Land Value Duties 

£ 

35.450.000 
30.59n.(K)0 

27.359.000 
9.9<}0.000 

700.000 
2,000,000 

47.246.000 

716.000 

£ 

48.000. 000 

54.850.000 

30.000. 010 
6,50O,(NK) 

600,000 

1 1,090,000 

116.424.000 
6,(XM).000 

350,000 

£ 

62.190,010 
65,1 0,030 
80.(00. *00 
6.50 1,000 
600, 000 

1 1,600.000 

151.002,000 

87.000,000 

300,000 

Total He venue from 
Taxes 

Eon-Tax Revenue . . 

163.026,000 

35.214,000 

265,674.000 

39,340,000 

344.722.000 

39,340,000 

Total Rkvenue 

198,243.000 

305,014,000 

884,112,000 


33,680.000 
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In three years, 1914-1917, notwithstanding 
the enonnous disturbance of the economic 
system occasioned by the war, the revenue 
from taxation was, thus, to show an increase 
from £163,000,000 to well over £360,000,000, 
an advance of £187,000,000, or 114 per cent. 

Mr. McKenna said the new taxation was esti- 
mated to produce £33,000,000 in the year to 
March 31, 1916, and adding the estimated 
revenue under the previous basis of taxation the 
total revenue would amount to £306,000,000. 
The deficit for the year w’ould, therefore, be 
£1,286,000,000 and the total amount of the 



AMERICA’S WAR LOAN TO ALLIES. 
Mr. J. P. Morgan and Lord Reading in New York. 

deadweight debt at the close of the financial 
year would amount to £2,200,000,000, and the 
revenue for the new year might be estimated at 
£387,000,000. 

As a matter of fact the yield of the new taxes 
both direct and indirect was considerably 
underestimated by Mr. McKenna in September* 
The Chancellor anticipated that the revenue 
from Income Tax and Super Tax would amount 
to £116,424,000; up to March 18 the amount 
received was £118,323,000. The receipts from 
Customs were put down at £48,900,000, the 
amount received up to March 18 was 
£66,045,000. Excise was expected to provide 


£64,850,000 ; the amount received up to 
March 18 was £60,120,000. Thus with two 
weeks’ revenue still to come in the receipts 
of the Exchequer were £14,000,000 in excess 
of the estimate. 

The Budget was on the whole favourably 
received. 'The most widely discussed features 
were the excess profits tax, the yield from which, 
it was widely held, had been greatly under- 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the import duties on luxuries. A certain 
amount of criticism was directed to the dis- 
f)roportion between the growth of direct and 
indirect taxation, and it was pointed out that, 
whereas in 1888 when the national revenue was 
£87,424,000, direct taxes only provided 46*3 
f)or cent, of the total tcuc revenue and indirect 
taxes 64‘7 per cent., the preliminary figures for 
1916-17 indicated that 66‘6 per cent, of the tax 
revenue for that year would be deprived from 
direct taxation and only 33*3 per cent, from 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. Montagu, speaking in the House on 
October 13, warned the country emphatically 
about tho real meaning of the cost of the war. 
He said that for the current year the estimated 
expenditure was £1,590,000,000 and tho esti 
mated revenue £306,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £1,285,000,000. For next year, if the present, 
rate of expenditure were maintained, the 
expenditure would be £1,826,000,000, and the 
revenue on the present basis was expected to 
realize £387,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£1,438,000,000. It would be seen, therefore, 
1)0 added, that our burden involved a total 
expenditure by the Government amounting to 
not less than two-thirds of the entire estimated 
national income. The expenditure would have 
to be borne by the nation almost entirely either 
in the form of tax or loan. Allowing for any 
loons which could be raised abroad, every 
citizen ought to be prepared to put at least 
one-half of his current income at the disposal 
of the State either in the form of tax or loan. 
There seemed to be an opinion that these huge 
deficits could be found out of the acciimulated 
wealth of the country. But they could not tax 
capital which could not be realized, and much 
accumulated wealth was in foi ms which could 
not be converted except in so far as the property 
represented by it could be sold to foreign 
purchasers. 

This striking declaration did much to attract 
renewed pubb'o attention to the gravity of^tho 
financi^ problem, and tho need of drastic public 
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4. Mr. A, Barton Hepburn, Amerioan banker; 5. Mr. Basil Blackett, British Treasury expert; 
6. M. Oetave Hombertf, of the French Forci|n OSce; 7. M. Ernest Mallet, of Bank of France. 

ARRANGING AMERICA’S «S(K),000,000 WAR LOAN TO THE ALLIES. 

Members of the An<Io-Frenoh Commission and prominent Amerioan bankers in New York. 
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and private ecftnoiny. An important manifesto 
upon the subject of national thrift, signed by 
some of the foremost men in the world of busi- 
ness, was published on December 23. The 
manifesto declared : 

In a lonK war huccobs doponds mainly upon the 
respective tinancial reflotirces ot the combatants, and the 
conHequont power of one of them to maintain, or to add 
to its fighting strengiti when the otlier’s is declining, or 
is not capable of expansion. It is not in doubt that th(‘ 
financial resources of the Allios, when fully niohilizcU 
and wisely controlled, will bo vastly greater than the 
enemies*. . . . The Allies have ahseinbied new armies of 
overwhelming strength in l^'rariro, in Russia, in Italy 
and in Great Britain, and everything needed to e<]iiip 
them and to supply them with munitions lias be<Mi 
seoiired, or is in process of manutaeture. The only thing 
remaining to be done is to provide all the money needed 
to support these vast armies of new men and to pay for 
the vast quantities of arms and munitions now being 
manufactured in all parts of the world. 

The task of finding the greater part of the immense 
sums of money iiooded by the Allies is the special duty 
^if the British people, for they in particular possess the 
necessary tinurieial resources. 'J’lieir inanufncturing 
power has not been reduced by invasion, their cities have 
not been destroyed, their ports have not been shut off 
from the re.st of the w'orld and their income has not been 
diminished by the absence of tourists and by other 
circumstances, indeed the income of the British people 
has been mniiitaiiied at a very high level. Their exports, 
though not so groat as before the war, are greater than 
they wore as recently as 1909, their income, from interest 
on capital invested abroad, has been reduced but little, 
the earnings of tlieir ships are greater than ever, and their 
factories are working full time. Moreover, the effect 
upon the production of the nation of (he mobilization of 
a great army has boon largely iioiitralized by the more 
vigorous and effective work of the civilian population in 
general and of the women in particular. In the current 
calendar year (1915) the British people will spend about 
£1.300,000,000 uijon war and government, and next year 
(1910) will need to spend about £1,800,000,000 in place 
of a .slim of about £200,000,000 a year before the war. 
... No one can realize tlio vast ness of the task before' 
the nation without becoming keenly conscious that it 
demands the strenuous oo- operation 6f every man and 
woman, youth and maiden in the country ; that tlu' 
nation's energies must be complololy concentrated upon 
the production of really essential tilings ; and that the 
production of all non-cs.seiitial8 must bo wholly stopped. 
Moreover, not only must the nation avoid the consump- 
tion of all non-essontials, but must even restrict the 
consumption of essentials to the limits of efficiency. . • . 
Only by all classes, employers and employed alike, 
adding to and most carefully husbanding income, by 
selling foreign securities and by creating foreign credits, 
will it bo possible to provide the vast sum needed by the 
nation and the nation's Allies. 


On November 11 the Prime Minister moved 


the eighth vote of credit amounting to 
£400,000,000, and ho gave the following par- 


ticulars of the wax expenditure from April 1 to 


November 6 : 

Army, Navy and Munitions 
R^aymento to Bank of England 
Loans to Dominions and Allios ... 
Food Supplies, etc. 


£ 

617.:m) 0,000 
104, tutu. U09 
98.3tK),00U 
32,500,000 


Total ... 


743,100,000 


This total gave an average of £3,377.000 per 
day (or, including the ordinary expenditure and 


the interest on the war debt, £3,847,000). Mr, 
Asquith added, “ We see no reason to sufifioso 
that during the next two-and-a-half month.s 
the total i.9sues from the Vote of Credit we are 
now asking for will ex(*(?(»d the Ogiire on whic*h 
my last estimate W’as based, namely £5,000,000 
a day — a safe, T will not call it a lilioral, figure.” 

From the figures furnished by Mr. Asquith 
on November 11 it is possible to frame the fol- 
lowing estimate of the gros.s and the net war 
expenditure of the British Government from the 
outbreak of war np to March 31, 1916 : 


Period. 

Gross 

Outlay. 

Loans to 
Dnininions | 
and Allirsaiid 
of | 

FoodHiutfA, 1 
Rrpaynimts 
to Rank of { 
England . At. 

1 Net 

Expenditure. 

A tig. 4, 1914, to 

£ 

1 £ 

' £ 

1 

Mar. 31, 1015 .. 

350,786,000 

80,786,000 

1 279,000,(KMi 

April 1. 1915, to 

Nov. 6. 1015 

743,100,000 

225,800,000 

1 .517,300.000 

Nov. 7. 1015. to 

Mar. 31. 1916 .. 

677.700,000 

1 200.000.000 

387.700,0(K) 

Totals 

! 1,780.586,000 

1 

1 .’}(Ht.586.000 

jl,184.000.0tM) 


Our net expenditure, without taking into 
consideration tho capita) value of pensions and 
allowances up to March 31, 1916, may be esti- 
mated at £1,184,000,000. A considerable pro- 
portion of the sum lent to our Allies and 
Dominions, £596,586,000, should be ulti- 
mately recoverable. 

The eight Votes of Credit from the outbreak of 
^wor up to De cember 31, 1915, were as folio w.s : 

Period endinq Mahcii 31, 1915. 

£ £ 

August 6, 1914 100,(U)0.009 

November 16, 19U ... 2-:),000,(»00 

March 1, 1916 37,090,000 

302,000,000 


Period April 1, 
March 1, 1916 
.Tune 16, 1915 
July 20, 1915 
Septombor 15, 1915 
November 11, 1916 


1915, TO December 31, 1915. 
... 260,000,000 
... 250.000,000 

... 150,000,000 
... 250,000,000 

... 400,000,000 


1,300,000,000 


A large proportion of tho war expenditure 
during 1915 was raised by means of the issue of 


Treasiury Bills. The rates varied as follows : 


— 

From 
, April 1 
to Aug. 8. 

From 
Aug. 0 
to Oft. 26. 

1 From 
Oft. 27 ! 
to Nov. 11. 

From 
Nov. 12 
toI>fc. .31. 

Tlitoc montha* 

l>er Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

billa 

Six montlia’ 

21 

4i 

41 1 

5 

1 

bills 

N me and twelve 

31 


*1 

1 ^ 

jiionihs’bills 

Si 

n 

5 

1 5 


On December 16 an issue of 5 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds was announced, becudng in* 
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terest at 5 per cent, per annum payable half 
yearly. Thc^y were issued at par and re- 
payable at par on Deccmibor 1, 1920. They 
wore largely applied in payment for the Ameri- 
can dollar securities purchased by th(i Govern 
inent under the scht'ine described earlier. As 
in the case of the 4^ piir cent, loan, it was y)ro- 
vided that in the event of any future loans 
(other than issues made abroad or issues of 
Kxehc’quer Bonds, Tn^asury Bills, or similar 
short-dated securities) being rais(*d for the 
purpose of carrying on the war the* Kxcheqiu'r 
Bonds of that issuer would bo accieptetl as the 
equivalent of cash to the amount of their face 
value for the f>urpoao of subscrijition to any such 
loan. 


The total sums rais(»d by taxation and loans 
from April 1 to March 4, 1 01(1, were as follows : — 



£ 

4^ por uent. War Loan ... ... 

... .'580, 639.000 

Treasury Hills 

... 384,376,000 

31 per cont. War Loan (babinct*)... 

... 3.5,708,000 

5 per oont. Exobotjuer Huiids 

1 27.754,00(1 

Amorioan Loan 

... f»0,.596,000 

Temporary Advances 

... 10,952.000 

Revenue 

... 280,316,000 

lotal ... ••• ••• 

... 1,404, 43L(»00 


The gold movements at the Bank of England 
in 1915 were particularly interesting, I'lie 
8to(‘>k of gold held by the Bank at the bt'ginning 
of 1915 was £70,()()0,00(). By the end of June 
the total had fallen to £52,000,000, and by th^ 
end of the year it iuid further declined to 
£51,500,000. The gold received by the Bank 
amounted to £73,025,000, and the aggregate 
amount taken out was £94,420,000, most of 
which went to the United States. TJu* net 
amount of gold export^*d was £20,801,000. 

The continued expansion of the ciirrcaicy notes 
was an iinportcint featiin^ c 1 he financial liistory 
of the year. It will be recalled that immediately 
after the outbreak of war the d('artli of small 
currency became so gn'ut that the provision of 
£Ui additional circulating nn»dium bc*caine abso- 
lutely necessary.' On August 5, 1914, Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that with a view' t o (effecting 
an economy of gold w’ithout causing any incon- 
venience to the public, whilst at the sam<^ time 
nuiintaining the gf)ld standard in its integrity, 
it had been decidcxl to issia* t’l and lOs. not(\s 
convcTtible into gold at the Bank of England. 
The note would be a Government note and 
issued on the security of the Government. The 
first rotum issued in 1915, namc'ly that dated 
January 13, showed that the total notes out- 
standing amounted to £37,205,079. and the 


amoimt of gold held to £20,500,000, showing a 
ratio of gold to notes of 65*1. On August 6, 
1915, the following notice was issued by the 
T riMisury : — 

In \’ivw of tho iiriprti’lHrioc of Htmiigthecing the gold 
rewerv'es of tho country for oxrhango purposes the 
Treasury have instniiMed the Post Offioo and all public 
departments charged with the duty of nmking cash 
payments tri use notes instead of gold eoins wherever 
poNHhle. 

'I'he public generally are earnestly requested in the 
national interest, to co-operate with tho 'JVeasury in ihi- 
policy by (1) Paying in gold to tho Post OfJieo and to the 
Thinks; (2) Asking for payment of cheques in notes 
rather than gold ; (3) T’^sing tiotes rather than gold lor 
payment of wages and easli dishiirsenients generally. 

Full ('fleet w'as qiiickly givc*ii to th(> d(\sir(» t)f 
the Treasury, and within a ftnv months gold hti-d 
almost disa])pcart'd from ordinary internal 
cii'culation. 

TJu* Treasury notice w as issued at a monu'nt 
when the Americtin exchange probh'm was 
b(X!oniing one of great urgtmcy. Aft(M* that 
date there' was a rapid inert'ast' in tin* amount 
of notes issued, and by the dale of tin* last n'turn 
issued in 1915, December 29, thi' amount out- 
standing W'as .€193,125,099, against which 
£28,509,000 of gold was h<dd, a ratio of 27*(i. 

Of course, in addition to tlie gold held by the 
Bank of England, tluTC is a large amount held 
by the joint stock banks and in the hands of tho 
general public. On Decjember 7 Mr, McKtmna 
stated in the House* of Commons that the amount 
of gold coin ludd by the banks including the 
Bank of England was £1 10,200,000 on June 30, 
1915, as compared with £82,800,000, on 
Junc^ 30. 1914. No prcMitse statist ica were 
available, ho said, as to the amount in the 
hands of the general public., but the best esti- 
mate was £75,000,000 on June 30, 1915, as 
(jompared wdth £78,000,000 on Jura^ 30, 1914. 

'Phe Stock Excliange recovered slowly but 
steadily from the tixMiiendous disturbance 
caused by the war, and it was computed at the 
end of 1915 that the outstanding loans had been 
reduced from £90,000,000 to loss than 
£30,000, 000. 

Early in January, 1915, the Treasury 
amiounced that no fresh issuer of capital 
would be permitted without its sanction. 
Tlw'rt' had been an accumulation of money 
available for investment w'hile the Stock 
Exchange remained closed, and in January 
there was quit*' a substantial business. Towards 
the end of the month nearly 3,000 bargains 
were marked each day. In FeHruary there 
was some falling o£l. The minimum prices 
were revised on March 19, and business con- 
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“THE LOAN OF VICTORY 


An old French couple prepared to devote 

tinuod fairly acjtiv'e throughout tiuit month 
and during April. In ^Tay the sinking of ihr 
Lusitania, the Italian crisis, and the ]>()lifical 
crisis at home exercised a restraining iijflu(*iice 
and business reacJied a low el)b. Jn .liiiu tlu^ 
appearance of the war loan caused a general 
marking down of all investment securities 
which were* not protected by minimum prices. 
July and August were idle months. In Sep- 
tember there was a steady improvement, duo in 


their savings to their country’s cause. 

a measnn* to the favourable war news, and in 
Octols'r tIuTc was cpiitc a Mibstaiitial business 
7 >assing. ’J'Jie great advance in American and 
(.’amwlifui seeuritii's Jiad a strengthening effect 
on all tlie sections of the market. A^ tin* (»nd 
of Novemix'r the oflicial minima on (’onsols and 
Corporation and on foreign (lovomirumt stoclos 
w<’'r(5 removed and Consols became market- 
able at about 59. Business continued fairly 
a<!tive throughout December, the principal 
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MR. E. S. MONTAGU, 
Financial Seoretaiy of the Treasury. 


feature being a substantial rise in rubber shares. 
The g(3neral trend of St ock Exchange prices was 
indicated in the table of valuations contained in 
tlie Bankers* Magazine, which showed a total 
shrinkage in the value of 387 securities betw'Con 
January 20, 1915, and December 17, 1916, of 
£207,000,000. This slrnnkage would have been 
much gr(*ater if the minimum prices on homo 
railway debentures and prcjference stocks had 
been removed. 

The wax naturally exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the national income. It was 
f estimated that at the date of the Census of 1911 
the number of occui^iod persons of both sexes 
aged 10 years aiftt upwards vas about 20,000,000 
of whom 14,000,0()0 wore males and 6,000,000 
females. At the end of 1 9 1 5 there were upwards 
of 3,000,000 men in the Army and 320,000 in the 
Navy. In addition there were 1,750,000 male 
and 250,000 female workers in the 3,000 odd 
factories controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, 
and there were nearly 1,000,000 men employed 
on ship construction and repairing and contri- 
buting to the general maintenance and fighting 
efficiency of the fleet. This transference of 
6,000,000 workers from commercial production 
to war 86r\doe and the production of munitions 
of war caused a tremendous disturbance of the 
economic system. The loss of production was, 
however, largely neutralized by the vigorous and 
more effective work of the civilian population 


and by the introduction of female and juvenile 
labour. The result of the speeding up of pro- 
duction and the rise in the cost of production 
and in the cost of living was believed to have 
had the effect of actually increasing the 
nationed income for the time being. 

After the outbreak of war employment 
btHiame very good, and before the end of the 
year a considerable amount of overtime was 
being worked, and in several trades complaint 
was being made of a shortage of labour. This 
was especially the case in the engineering, ship- 
building, woollen and leather and kindred 
trades. Conciurontly the prices of food and 
many other necessaries rose. In these circum- 
stances a movement began at the commence- 
ment of 1915 to raise wages. This movement, 
which in most coses took the form of bonuses, 
or of an increase in rates of wages limited to the 
duration of the war, first became evident in tlio 
trades more directly concerned with the output 
of munitions and the transport of troops and 
supplies. From March onwards, however, it 
spread to nearly all the principal indiistrioH, and 
its effects were far greater than those of any 
other upward movement in wages previously 
recorded. It was estimated that, during the 
whole period imder review, about 4,500,000 
workpeoples hod their rates of wagt^s increast^d 
by over £750,000 per wec*k — say at the rate of 
£39,000,000 per annum. On December 1 Mr. 
Asquith stated that, generally speaking, the 
rise in the cost of living since the outbreak of 
war had been, in food 40 per cent., in rent 
2 per cent., fuel and light 25 per cent., clothing 
30 per cent., and in other miscellaneous items 
15 per cont., thc^ general result being to show 
an average increase in the cost of living of 
about 30 per cont. 

The w ar naturally and inevitably affected the 
shipping industry profoundly. At the end of 
1915 Great Britain owned 19,540,368 tons of 
mercliont shipping, but it should be borne in 
mind that although there were about 20,000 
British ships afloat, there were only 3,600 large 
ocean-going steamships. The submarine losses 
up to the end of 1915 amounted to about 
740,000 tons. In addition 234,000 tons were 
captured and sunk by the enemy ; while 103,000 
tons were sunk by mines Or explosion. In- 
cluding the British tonnage detained in German 
and Turkish ports and the miscellaneous losses 
due to the war, the total amoun# of British 
shipping looked up was about 1,500,000 tons, or 
about 8 per cent, of the total tonnage. On the 
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other hand the new tonnage built during 1015 
amounted to only 600,000 tons. 

Then, about 1,700 steamBhips, representing 
nearly one-third of the tonnage of the British 
mercantile fleet, were employed by the Govern- 
ment for naval and transport services, hos- 
pital ships, etc., at the end of 1915. When 
account is taken of these facts, and of the 
locking up of 6,000,000 tons of German and 
Austrian merchant shipping, together with 
the heavy losses incurred through the war 
by neutral shipping, it is easier to under- 
stand the main causes of the huge rise which 
took place in ocean freights during 1916. 
Cotton and wheat are the two principal com- 
modities shipped from the UniUid States and 
Argentina to Liverpool, and the subjoined table 
shows the great incrcosji in freights for those 
cargoes : — 

Wheat (l»ftr Ton). 


— — 

Boforo the 
War. 

End Dec., 
1915. 

Incrcone. 


K. 

d. 

a. d. 

Per Cent. 

Now York 

6 

0 

70 0 

1,060 

ArRontina 

12 

0 

120 0 

860 


Cotton (Per 100 lb.). 




Before the 
War; 

End Dee., 
1015. 

Increase. 

New York 

Cents. 

Gents. 

Per ( eat 

20 

200 

000 

Mobile 


200 

506 


Before the war (jrreat Britain derivea an 
income of about £100,000,000 per annum from 
her servitics to the world as carrier ; the earn- 
ings from this source for 1915 were estimated 
to amoimt to not less than £300,000,000. In 
considering the Board of Trade returns it is 
important to bear this fact in mind, because the 
values given for our exports are " f.o.b.*’, that 
is Free on Board, and the value of the imports 
given ore “ c.i.f.’*, that is to say Cost Insurance 
and Freight. 

Another great industry — agriculture — was 
very seriously affected by the war. At first it 
appeared that farmers wore likely to suffer 
rather than gain by the war, but at the end of 
1914 food prices began to rise rapidly. 

The average price of wheat per imperial 
quarter for the year 1915 was 62s. lOd., being 
the highest average since 1877, in which year it 
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[Ri'protlitced by Co'wtesy of “ The WnilU's 

THE RUSSIAN GOLD RESERVE IN THE STATE BANK, PETROGRAD. 


was 9d. avorapf- prioc^ in T015 was 

17s. lid. in exfes.s of tJjat for the jmwious year. 
'The* highest avenige prices was reach(?d during 
(he w<‘rk ended May 22, wlu*n ri2s. per rpiavler 
was (ht* average priee obtained ; the lowest 
average, 42s. lid. per (piarter, was obta.ined for 
t]»e week ended Sef»(einber 18. From the 
beginning of August tjif*re was a steady fleelint' 
in the ])rieo of wheat, due to a large extent to 
th<' preval<*nt belief at tliat tirno that the 
forcing of tJie Dardanelles was imminent. But 
after tlie failure of operations in that region 
prices showt‘d an uj)ward tendency, and a(. the 
end ^)f tlie j'f^ar the average' jinco recorded wtis 
r»4s. 9d. 

The average price of barley during the year 
was .'17s. 4d., (his figure being a,n advance of 
10s. 2d. on the average price of the prc'ceding 
yi'ftr and the highcjst since 1878. Trices 
fluctuated from 27s. 9d. in the week ended 
tianuary 9 to 48s. lid. in the week ended 
December 4. These being the lowest and 
highest average weekly prices n'spectively. 

Tlu* average weekly priee of oat.s in 1915 was 
JlOs. 2d. per tjuarter. This is 9s. 2d. more than 
the average price for tht' previous year and the 
highest price obtained for nearly a century^ 


the yiuir ill which that price was exceeded hi'ing 
1818, when the avtTagt' pri(5(* was 32s. .'id. jict 
cfuarbT. The low(‘sf av('ra.g(* for the* yf'ar was 
for the week end('d Sei)tc*mber 2.'>, the price 
then being 2('»s. Id. ; tlie highest average 
obtained was for th(< week eiuU'd May 22, w’h(*n 
the price Nvas 32s. 8d. 

The aeeompan;ving diagram, wliieli appean'd 
in Thv Times of .lainiary (i, 191G, shows the 
various llucliialions in tJie i)riee of wheat during 
the year 191.5. 

’ 'riie agricultural index imni]>er at the ('iid 
of duly. 19l»5, touched 140- /.c., 40 per cent, 
abovt* the average of tlie y(*are 1900-8. Agri- 
cultural labourers w^f're among the first to 
respond to the call for the luwv ariiiics, and in 
all a.bout 250,000 agricultural w'orkers hail 
enlisted at the end of 1915. \V^ige.s naturally 
rose, the advance varying from Is, Od. to 3s. 
lH?r week. Among our other principal indus- 
tries, the coal, iron, and steel trades enjoyed 
a great measure of prosperity notwitlistnnding 
the gniwing difficulties in connexion with the 
shortage of labour. At the end of 1915 the 
woollen and leather industries wH?re in a 
ffourishing condition. On the other hand, 
several important industries, including cotton 
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and the building and printing iradon, wort' 
in a depressed condition. On the whole 
economists tistimattid tliat Groat Britain had 
increased her savings from an average of 
about £350,000,000 per annum to wt'll ov<t 
£(> 00,000,000, a remarkable acliievcment c*ou- 


the eoinparioons were made? with th<‘ figures 
for the first fiv(j months of the war, and tlie 
increast's were very substantial, amounling 
to as much as £11,037,000, or 44*8 per <'enl. 
in NoveinlxT. The monthly figures art* gi\'en 
ill the ^^ul>juilu*(l table. 


sidoring Iho disturbance caast*d by the war and 
tlM 3 increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade Returns for 1015 were 
jiarticularly interesting. The exports con- 
tinued to show heavy decr(*asos until July, 
hut at a rapidly diminisliing ratio. The 
d<‘(Tt^ttse for that mouth was only £9,038,000, 
or 2r8 per ctint., as compared with a decrease 
of £19,899,000, or 45’ 1 ptT cent, in the fii*Kt 
month of tlie war. Kroin August onwards 


JCXI'ORTS OF JiUlTISH MANUFACTFRES. 





■f InereaRe or 




— Uecrea.Ro Coni- 




]>anMl with Corre- 




upondiiiR Period iu 101 

Month. 


Amount. 

Amount. 

Per 



£ 

£ 

('•‘lit. 

January 


i!S. 24 7.000 

10,558.000 

— 4tl0 

Krhruary . . 


l!tl. 170.000 

15.085,000 


Miiroli 


:«».17«.0ot) 

14,212,000 

-- 3 2*2 

April 


:{2,10U.(H)0 

7.777.000 

— i5*4 

May 


M.AIO.OOO 

8.422.000 

— 2-so 

June 


:i:i,2R2,oo() 

6.C30.000 

~16-6 

July 


:t4.721.000 

0,638.000 

—21-8 

AURURt 


:i 2 , 4 ;is,ooo 

8.227,000 

+ 340 

Sopieiiibcr 


a2,»u8,ooo 

.5.634,000 

+ 21*2 

October . . 


;J1.»6H.()00 

3.307,000 

+ 106 

Xovenilwr. . 


2 :>.o:h).ooo 

] 1 037.000 

•i 44*« 

Decciiibi*! . 


:5.5 017.000 

7.068,000 

+ 20-1 

E JULY 

AUG. 

SEP. OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 


Ct) 

o- 


1.. 

I 

0) 

Q. 

«0 

c: 


5: 

CO 


03 
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WHEAT PRICES DURING 1915. 
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'J’he total value of the British exports recorded 
in 1915 was £384,600,000, as compared with 
£430,700,000 in 1914, a decrease of £40,100,000. 
The bulk of the decrease was in manufactures, 
wliich were valued at £292,800,000, as against 
£338,600,000 in 1914. It was calculated that 
the volume of the exports diminished by 
£77,000,000, but the advance m average prices 
reduced it to the figures given above. 

It is iniportant to bear in mind the fact that 
while the Trade Returns include goods bought 
in the Unit<*d Kingdom by or on behalf of the 
Allies, they do not include goods taken from 
British Government stores and depots, or 
goods bought by His MajeBty*s Government and 
shipped on Government vessels. 

The import trade made a much more rapid 
recovery than the export trade. In August 
1914, the decrease was £13,613,000, or 24*3 
per cent. For the last month of that year 
it amounted to only £3,560,000, or 5*1 per cent. 
Our economic strength was then beginning to 
manifest its power and wo were calling in our 
cnHiits all over the world. By the beginning 




IATBRNBD GBRMAN ships in NBW YORK* 

The centre ship in the larger picture is the 
••Vaterland.'^ 

of 1915 there was a small increase in the value 
of the imports, which continued at a rapidly 
expanding rate throughout the year, and the 
increase in the imports for August, when the 
comparison was made with the first month of 
the war, was £27,154,000, or 64*2 per cent. 
The monthly totals are given in the following 


Month. 

Amount. 

•flncreawor 
— Decreactc Com- 
pared with Oorre- 
iMnding Period In 1014 
Amount. Per 


£ 

£ 

dent. 

January . . 

.. 67.401.000 

004.000 

0-8 

February .. 

. . 66.200.000 

8.215.000 

+ 6-1 

March 

. . 76.601.000 

8.043.000 

+ 12*0 

April 

May 

.. 73.678.000 

12.061,000 

•fl9*5 

.. 71.046.000 

12,545.000 

+ 21-2 

June •• 

. . 76.118.000 

17.830.000 

+80-6 

July 

.. 76.548.000 

16.171.000 

+27-2 

Augnai 

. . 60.406.000 

27,164.000 

4- 64-2 

September 

. . 70,203.000 

25.286.000 

-f-oor 

October .. 

. . 67,702.000 

16.413.000 

+ 81*8 

November.. 

.. 71.047.000 
.. 70.808,000 

16,120,000 

4- 29*0 

December 

8.621.000 

4* 6*8 


The total imports ol commodities in 1915 
were vedued at £853,756,000, or £151,721,000 
more than in 1914. In the first place it is 
neoessary to recall that a very largo propor- 
tion of tliis increase represents the higher 
freights charged during 1915, the bulk of which 
came to the shipowners of this ooimtry. Then 
it must be remembered that the returns do 
not include the value of the Government 
imports of munitions, etc., which have been 
unofficially estimated at £120,000,000 to 
£150,000,000. The principal increase was in 
food and drink, the value of which amounted 
to £381,000,000, as compared with £297,000,000 
in 1914. About 85 per cent, of this mcrease 
was due to the advance in prices, and only 
15 per cent, to the increased volume. The 
imports of raw materials advanced from 
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£236.000,000 in 1914 to £287,300.000 in 1916. 
Manufactures to the value of £181,500,000 
were imported in 1915 os against £160,500,000 
in the preceding year. 

The following table gives the monthly values 
of tlie re-exports : 

Hk-kxpokts. 

+Infirea!»e or 
— liedvase Ooiii- 
wJtli (;orrf‘- 

BfioiHiiriK Periud in 1<)|4. 


Month. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Per 


£ 

£ 

Cent. 

January . . 

6.8»5.fM)0 

2.701, 0(K» 

2H-1 

February . . 

. . 0,809,000 

3.419,000 

- 33-4 

March 

. . 8.067.000 

1,469.000 

15*4 

April 

o,or»7.ooo 

832,000 

77 

May 

.. 10.243,319 

128,200 

4. 1-2 

June 

. . 9.350.339 

596.0U:» 

— 0-8 

July 

9,408.790 

l..-i82,«74 

21-7 

August 

.. 7,323,749 

2.903.016 

-f.66-0 

September 

.. 7,564,327 

2.290.286 

-h 4.3*5 

October . . 

, . 7,162,0(H1 

17,224 

- 0.2 

November. . 

. . 8.81.3.000 

2.669.000 

4-47*3 

December 

. . 7,702.(M)0 

1,831.000 

+ 31*2 


The*, most unsatisfiictory featim^ of the 
foreign Trade Returns was the enormous 
growth of the oxci^ss of imports over exports. 
Ill the five years 1909-13 the excess of imports 
over exports averaged £140,000,000 per annum. 
For the year 1915 the ('xcess of imports was 
£870,300,000. The widening of our adverse 
trade balance was the principal cause of the 
diOiciilties oxj)erien<!ed in maintaining the 
foreign exchanges in 1916. In nonnal yi‘ars 
the excess of imports over exports is met by 


^1) our earnings from shipping ; (2) the interest 
on our investments abroad, and (3) the earnings 
of our banking and insurance! houses. The 
credits from these sources wore not only sufB- 
cient for this purpose but they provided a fund 
of about £200,000,000 per annum for new 
invi'stments abroad. In 1915 the ordinary 
iiiv<*stiiient of capital abroad was suspendtsd, 
but in its plat;e wo were callcMl upon to mak(^ 
sp(»cial investiiKuits in the shape of Joans to the 
Dominions and our Allies to the extent of 
£423,000,000. 

It was estimated' that after making all the 
necessary adjustments in connexion w'ith the 
so-called “ invisililo imports and exports” our 
net dc'fujit for the y<*ar auKiunted to about 
£400,000,000. This was mainly provided by 
tlu' sale of a portion of our American and otlic'r 
inve.stnients, by the raising of the Anglo- 
French loan in the United States, and by the 
ex[)ort. of gold. Towards the (»nd of 1915 it 
was realiml tJiat the adjustment of our trade 
balance in lOlC would bc' a matter of oven 
grt‘ater diOicnlty than it was in 1915 unless 
mioquate steps w'er(‘ taken in lime to restrict 
thc! import of unnecessary f'.ominodities, and 
It w a*- widely believed that it would he nfcessary 
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to carry out to much greater lengths the ten- 
tative steps in the direction of the im}>osition 
of import duties on luxuries which woni 
contained in Mr. McKeima’s Budget of Sep- 
tember. 

By the end of 1915 the British people began 
to attain a clearer perception of the magnitude 
of the (inancial task which the war had imposed 
upon them. 

It was pointed out by some economists that 
the resources of tho Ovorsoas Dominions 
had not yet boon mobilized, and considerable 
significance was attached to the fact that 
Canada had found it possible to provide with 
the greatest ease credits amounting to 
£21,000,000 for the payment of Munitions for 
the War Office produced in Canadian factories. 
It was stated in the House of Commons that 
the wealth of the whole British Empire luid 


bec‘n estimated at £26,000,000.000 and the 
national income at £4,000,000,000. 

Another groat source of economic strength 
was indicated in our investments abroad, 
which w^ere estimated to be worth 
£4,000,000,000, and the bulk of these invest- 
ments were in countries which are remote 
from the war areas. 

The steady improvement in the foreign trade, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of so many 
men from production, the intrinsic strength of 
the credit system, its power of recuperation 
and its mobility contributed to a fooling of 
confidence, and although it was recognized 
that groat and for-rotiching changes in our 
mode of living and in our fiscal system must 
result from the war, tho new year was not 
looked forward to with undue anxiety so far 
as fhiaiico was concerned. 



Back of the Russian Stamp Money ; 
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why you should use only the Special Binding 
Covers of registered design issued by XLhc 
tlirnCS for converting each thirteen Weekly 
Parts of tCbc tTiinCS History into a permanent 
volume. 
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CHAPTER CXVI 


SECOND WINTER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


Situation jn October, 1915— Changes in the French and British Higher ('oaimanh Prc»- 
MOTiON OF (Jknerai. de Castkenau- Sir 1)oc(}i,as Haig Uetm.aces Sir John French- Con- 
ditions OF the Allied and German Forces dithing the Winter — Visit op and Accident to 
Kino George- Gains and Losses in the Champagne roT:iLj.EusE — S trt-ggle on the V^imy 
IIek^hts — Combats in Ai^sace and near Belfort — The Belgian Coast Fighting; BicjiGiANS 
RE -inundate the Yser District — Operations on the British Front -German Gas Attack 
OF December 19 in the Ypres Salient -(Canadian Exploit near Micssines — Fighting in the 
Air. 


T he great offensive of the Allies in the 
Autumn of 1915, which was de- 
s(!ribed in ChaptiTs CIV., CV., and 
hod obt aim'd no great measure 
of sncntiss against the Gt'ruiaii lines between La 
Basset* and Arras and bet wet 'ii Heims and the 
Argonne. For, although the losst's inflieted on 
tlit^ enemy were st'vere, it had not been possible 
to pierce the entrenchments whieli streteht'd 
from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier ; only 
here and there, and in a slight degree, hud 
they been fiuslied back. In the eyt's t)f nt'utrals 
the results of the battles of the Cham]iagne 
T^oiiillouso and Loos-Vimy did not counter- 
balance tlie successes whicli the Germans and 
Austro-Hungarians liad won over the Kussians 
in the sununer and autumn. 

In the first days of October Bulgaria joined 
our enemies and, os a consequence, no incon- 
siderable portion of the Fri^nch and Britisli 
effectives were transported to Salon i('a — too 
late even to help the Serbians and still less abk? 
to take the field against the German, Austrian 
and Bulgarian forces. The command of the 
Allied force hero was given to Gt^neral Sarrail, 
the saviour of Verdi m in the days of the Battle 
of the Marne. 

The inability of the Allies to act with vigour 
in the Near East rendered them unable to jiro- 
vent the enemy occupying Serbia and Monte- 
negro. This, together with the failure to 
Vol. VII.— -Part 86. 


make any real progress iii Galli]>oli, and the 
insLic'ci'ss of the Indian Expeditionary Force in 
Ah\soj>otamia, ri'ncted on Ihc' strategy of tlit^ 
allied c*onunanders in the' west. We had wasted 
our troops on minor objt'cts instc'ad c»f con- 
centrating our wJiole force against thci ])rin- 
(Mpul adversary. Gallipoli expedition was 

a gambit',” and prtived a disastrous one. 
Mta-t'over, we could not provide siiflicicnt trt)ops 
for the advanet* up the Tigris. Tliese two diver- 
sions of strength frtau llu main theatre of war 
seriously JiamptTed our movements thtTe. 

All this produced a state of comparative 
inactivity on the wc^stern front. Ther€^ were 
many small fights. Day after day the toll of 
losses mounted. But no great advantage \A as 
gained by either side. The situation hero was 
indeed almost entirely novel in war and only 
faintly fore.sliadowed in the Russo-Japanese 
conflict. Tlioro for the first timo we saw two 
armies facing one aiiothtir, both entrencluid. 
But in that caso the Ic^ngth of tlm fighting lines 
was only a fifth of what it was from Nieuport 
to Bi'lfort ; the fortifications w^ere nothing like 
as c^laboratt* ; and, above all, the cxtrernitic^s 
of the Russian fighting front A\'er(' open — es- 
})ceially the riglit — so that the Ja})ar\eso were 
able to attack them. 

In the prest'nt instance the western flanks of 
the two contending powers were quite un turn- 
able, resting as they did on the sea, whik' the 
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AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 
German soldiers runnlnK into the French lines to surrender. 


eastern extremities wore by the nature of the 
country and their proximity to neutral territory 
equally secure. The winter time also is not 
favourable to great military efforts. Troops 
cormot move with facility, guns cannot be 
inancouvred over heavy roads, ammunition 
and food cannot be ua.sily brought up. 

The consequence of all these considerations 
was relative stagnation, broken only at the end 
of February, 1910, by the Gorman offensive 
known as the Battle of Verdun. 

Victory was for many reasons very necessary 
to the Genaans ; the longer they waited the 
stronger became their adversaries and the 
greater the danger of a converging attack from 
them. 

The time of T>au.s(i was therefore used by 
them to bring up slowly but surely large 
numbers of guns, piles of ammunition, and. 
above all, to give the troops destined for the 
assault of tho chosen point of entry into 
France a period of rest and recuperation, 
to prepare for the despwte enterprise they 
w^ere destined to undertake. 

These preparations were perfectly well ImoMm 
to the Allies ; ^ but the oftener the Germans 
knocked their heads against the hard waU of 
their trenches the better they were pleased, 
offensives conducted on the German plan 


involve enormous losses. The more their forces 
were depleted the sooner they must corner to 
the end of their resources. 

During the winter months consicb?ral)li' change's 
wore made in the Higher Command of the Freneh 
and British forces. On October 1 3 tho French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Dolcassd. 
resigned, and his resignation was speedily 
followed by that of the Viviani Ministry. At 
the ond of October M. Viviani was replaced by 
M. Briand, and tho civilian Minister of War, 
M. Millorand, by General Galli6ni. The latter had 
had a brilliant career in tho French Colonies. 
Ho had pacified Tonking, commanded the 
French troops who had conquered Madagascar, 
and organized the administration of that island. 
Later he had been a member of the Conseil 
Superieur de Guerro, and, just before the Battle 
of the Marne, had boon nominated Governor of 
Paris. 

On December 2 (the anniversary of Aiister- 
litz) Joffi'e was appointed Cominander-in-Chief 
of the French armies m all theatres of war. At 
the same time the immediate direction of the 
French troops in France was entrusted to 
General de Castelnau. 

Castelnau was bom in 1851. In 1870, during 
the WOT with Germany, he joined the army 
from St. Cyr, the Sandhurst of France. He 
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was appointed to the 36th Regiment as a 
Second Lieutenant/ but obtained such rapid 
promotion that he was made a Captain after a 
few weeks. This rapid rise was due to the num- 
ber of officers required to replace those who 
wore prisoners in Germany and to lead the 
multiplied army raised by Gainbotta. His war 
service included fighting with the Ist and 2nd 
Armies of the Loire, and he also took part in 
the struggle with the Commune. 

Some time after the war he entered the Staff 
College (Ecole Superioure de Guerre), where he 
grt^ally distinguished himself. In 1885 lie was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut. -Colonel and 
j)()sted to the 17th Army Corps. In 1890 he 
WHS appointed to the Headquarter Staff and 
('in ployed in work connected with the mobiliza- 
tioii and organization of the army. In 1890 
he was placed in command of the 37th Kegi- 
ment, wliich formed part of the Gtli Army 
Cor|)s whicih acted as a (iounter-olu'ck to the 
German forces round Metz. The knowledge of 
this part of the country thus gained proved 
invaluable when in 1914 ho was posted to the 
command of the Army of Lorraine. In 1906 
he was made a Major-General, and in 1909 was 
given the lead(*rship of the 13th Division. In 
this position h(' soon showed his capacity for 


command, and in 1913 he joined the Conseil 
Superieur do Guerre, and thus worked directly 
with General Joffre. 

The opening phase of the war in Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a success, but when Castelnau 
assumed the direction he was able to hold the 
Germans at bay. After the Battle of the 
Marne he was called up with his army to 
strengthen the northern front, and ho now 
received the appointment which placed him 
at the head of the Fronch forces combating 
in France. Popular with his troops and bc>- 
liovcd by thorn and by all who come in contact 
with him to be a man of vigour and a general 
of ability, he seemed to bo well suited to com- 
mand the advance against thq Gc'rmans. 

On D('Comber 15 it was announced that Sir 
John French had been relic v(»d of the com- 
mand of tlio British Army in Francfo. Hi« 
farcnvell order to the Army he had coininandi'd 
ran as follows : 

“ In relinquishing the Command of the 
British Army in Frances T wish to express to 
the offifiors, non-commissioned offict'rs, and men, 
with whom 1 have been so closely associat'd 
during the last sixtotm months, my heartfelt 
sorrow in parting with them Ix^fore the cam- 
paign, in which wc have been so long engaged 



BRITISH CYCLISTS CORPS. 
On A snow- severed road in France, 




CONVOYS OF THE TRANSPORT DB MATERIEL AND TRANSPORT DE PERSONNEL. 
French troops, munitions and provisions on the way to the fightinl front. 
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together, hae been brought to a victorious 
conclusion. 

“I have, however, the firmest conviction 
that such a glorious ending to their splendid 
and heroic efforts is not far distant, and I 
shall watch their progress towards this final 
goal with intense interest, but in the most 
confident hope. 

“The success so far attained has been due 
to the indomitable spirit, dogged tenacity 
which knows no defeat, and the h<^roic (jourage 
so abundantly displayed by the rank and file 
of the splendid Army which it will ever remain 
the pride and glory of my life to have com- 
manded during over sixteen months of incessant 
fighting. 

“ Regulars and TcOTitorials, Old Army and 
Now Army, have ever shown these magnificent 
qualities in equal degree. 

“ From my heart I thank them all. 

“ At this sod moment of ]>arting, my heart 
goes out to those who have received lifelong 
injury from wounds, and I think with sorrow 
of that groat and glorious host of my beloved 
comrades who have made the greatest sacrifice 
of all by laying down their lives for their 
country. 

“ In saying good-bye to the Jlritish Army 
in France, I ask them once again to accept 
this expression of my deepest gratitude and 
heartfelt devotion towards them, and my 
earnest good wishes for the glorious future 
which I feel to be assured. 

“(Signed) J. D, r. FRENCH, 

Field -Marshal Cominanding-in -Chief, 
British Army in France. 

“ 18th December, 1915.” 

It is too early to appraise Sir Jolm’s services 
to his country. The circumstances under 
whi(!h he had to carry out his ofierations are 
not yet fully known. It cannot, however, be 
gainsaid that the Asquith Cabinet had set 
him one of the most difficult tasks ever pre- 
sented to a British soldier. At Mons and 
during the retreat from Mons, on the Aisne and 
at Ypres he had had insufficient numbers, 
artillery and munitions. Before he was in a 
position to take the offensive, the Germans had 
had time to construct the most formidable 
defences which any army has been called upon 
to assault. When Sir John French attacked at 
Neuve Chapelle, the Aubers Ridge, Festubert 
and Loos, a considerable part of his troops 
were half trained, and, except at the Battle of 


Loos, his artillery and munitions were in- 
adequate. No overwlielming victories were 
gained during his term of command by any 
general in the western theatre of war. But 
one thing is certain — ^viz., that Sir John kepi 
his head, and, ably supported by his sub- 
ordinate leaders, especially Smith-Dorrien, he 
checked the first nish of the German hordes 
and thus helped Joffre to turn on them and 
eventually drive thi»m back. 



GENERAL DE GASTELNAU. 

Sir John, on his return to England, took 
over the command of the Home Army, and in 
Franco ho was succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig, 
who hod done so miieh to win the Battle of 
Ypres. 

Directly afterwards the Chief of the Staff in 
France, Lieut. -(hmeral Sir William Robertson, 
was made ('Jhief of the Imperial General Staff 
in succ(>ssion to Lieut. -GeiLcral Sir Archibald 
Murray. Sir William had had a remarkable 
career, having risen from the ranks. Born in 
1859, he had in 1888 obtained a commission in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. For some yecurs he was 
in the Intelligence Department of the Indian 

88-2 
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Army, and subsequently passed with credit 
through the Staff College. As Field Intelli- 
gence Officer he had served with the Chitral 
Relief Force in 1895. On the Staff during the 
South African War, ho was present at rn( 3 st of 
the principal engagements. In 1910 he was 
made ' Conunandant of the Staff College, and 
in 1913 Director of Military Training. When 
the Great War broke out, he was given the 
command of a division, and in January, 1915, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff to Sir John 
French. According to TJm*. Times Militar;^* 
Correspondent, he had “ an iron constitution, 
anti certainly a remarkably strong will.”' 

Tile responsiliilitios of Lord Kitciliener, already 
reduced by the creation of the Ministry of 
Munitions, wore further diminished on January 
27, 1916, by an Order in Coimcil declaring that 
Sir William Robertson ” should be responsible 
for issuing the orders of the Govorninont in 
regard to Military Operations.” 

Not only was tiiere a redistribution of the 
Allied commands on the western front, but, to 
ensure proper co-ordination between their 
widely scattered forc(‘s, a (council for the direc- 


tion of the strategy of the Allied armies in all 
the theatres of war was instituted. 

Before describing the fighting which occurred 
on the wostem front from tho beginning of 
October, 1915, to tho opening of the Battle 
of Verdun in February, 1916, we shall en- 
deavour to picture to the reader the conditions 
under which the Allied and German Armies 
lived through tho winter months. The op- 
posing armies represented in numbers the 
population of one of those gigantic capitals 
which had sprung into existence since the 
invention of the steam engine. Few details of 
the units engaged and still fewer of tho deeds of 
tho troo]>s composing them have been pub- 
lished. It is only possilile, therefore, to give 
in broad outline a di^siTiption of the various 
engagements. 

The first point to be noted is that, thanks to 
the locomotive in its various shapes — steairuT, 
railway engine, motor-lorry, and the many forms 
compriscHl in the word automobile — it w^is 
now' possible to inov(^ troops w'ith far greater 
facility and to kcM'p them more rc^gularly 
supplied with munitions and food. The hard- 



ON THE WAY TO THE TRENCHES. 

French troops, with supplies, trnvelltnl on n li|ht railway to the firing-line. 
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WELL-SCKEHNKU FROM THE ENEMY. 
A French Sniper at work. 


ships suffered thorefort^ wen? very much less 
than had been experienced in any previous 
campaign, and those w(?re also diminished by 
the greater care of the wounded and tlie great 
advances made in medical treatment. Tyyihoid 
fever had almost disapp<»ared from the Army, 
thanks to the prophylactic treatment by in- 
oculation ; and the scioiil ific and rapid methods 
of healing and handling the wounded had 
enormously diminished the death rate among 
them. 

When WOT broke out few prt'parat ions had 
been - made, even by tlie pi*es<*ient (Germans, 
for the siege-like warfare which speedily re- 
placed the manoeuvring battles of August 
and September, 1914. The conscMpieiu^e was 
that, despite the fact that most of tlie fighting 
had taken place in thickly populat<?d districts 
where houses, cottagt?K and other buildings 
afforded some shelter, the crowding together 
of the large numbers of soldiers necessary 
to hold the lines of trenches exposed a large 
proportion of them to the inclemency of the 
winter weather. Many of the reserve men used 
to complete the units were unaccustomed to 
o])en-air existence, while some of them, like the 


Indians and the Fnmch Colonial troofw, had 
been brought from tropic.al climates tt» Franc© 
and Flanders. It might have been expec.ted, 
therefore, that the hardships in the trench* ‘s 
and dug-outs of the winter of 1914 15 would 
have caused an a})j)alling d*»atli-rate. Fortu- 
nat<4y, the nu'dicui.! administration and tho 
ease with which good food and warm clothing 
cviuld bi» Kupplud to the troops in the fighting 
line greatly diminisliod tin? losses. 

Ncivertheless, th*' first N\'inlc*r had be*'n a 
terrible experhmee to the front dine troops, and 
th** Staffs of the* French, British and Belgian 
Armies had during th<* siunin6*r and autumn of 
1915 been doing their utmost to provid** against 
the contingencif.*s of another winltjr campaign. 

On the British section of th*^ front many *)f 
the tnmehes by ()*!tober, 1915, had iiriekcd 
floors and drains t*> carry away the water. 
Whole woods had been cut into logs to lino 
th*' diig-oub' A young subalt**rn of tlu* Royal 
Irish Rifles, writing on October 211, 1915, 
describes how’ tlie officers of the TcTritorial 
company to whom he was attached spent the 
evening. “ They liad a gramophone in the 
mess dug-out, on which we reeled out rag time. 
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while we drank whisky and soda for the first time 
in France, and smoked cigars I ’* Behind the 
lines recreation huts awaited the soldier when he 
was relieved. Prebendary Carlile shows us the 
interior of a Church Army hut : 

On entering the first hut we came to we were welcomed 
by the sound of the piano, which is Die chief favourite 
in all huts and is strummed upon from mom to night 
except when the gramophone strikes up on the bat 
counter at the other end. The hut measures 90 feel by 
21 feet, with protruding bottom sides to avoid un* 
neoessdry reflection in the sun. It was mode, like al! 
the others, in portable sections. All huts and super- 
intendents are under military orders and the guidance of 
the chaplains. Ping-pong was being played in the 
middle and competes greatly with the boxing-gloves, 
which are often in keen demand. Two stoves were 
centres of attraction ; and tables were oooupied by men 
writing home ; little groups of chums were comparing 
notes ; others trying to scrape off dried mud. At the 
far end, behind the temperance bar, facing an eager 
crowd with tin cups in band, were the helpers, supported 
by two stalwart 6 -feet ** padres *' (chaplains) issuing 
ooooa, kept warm in wooden boxes packed with sawdust. 
A magic lantern was on the shelf for use at night, domi- 
noes, draughts, footballs, hymn-books, etc., were just 
beside the tins of biscuits, jams and cigarettes. The 
** kitchen ** had been driven out under pressure to take 
refuge under a makeshift outhouse, composed portly ot 
oases broken up and knocked together. Coal and coke 
are often difficult to obtain, and so the trees of the wood 
have to do their best. 


In the background a vast Aldershot had* 
sprung up m which the now armies were being 
trained. When not learning to bomb, bayonet 
or shoot, work a maohine-gun, fly an aeroplane 
or drive a motor-oar, the men played at football, 
listened to concerts or witnessed cinemato- 
graph shows and theatrical performances. A 
pantomime. Babes in the Woodf specially 
composed bv a soldier, an ex-actor on the 
music-hall stage, was< performed on Decem- 
ber 26. A sergeant took the part of Maid 
Marian and instructed Ferdinand, ** A Bad 
Lad (one of a pair, the other being ** Kizer 
Bill ”), in the use of the “ glad eye.** To wile 
away the time, ** trench newspapers ** were 
produced. Below is an extract from the Lead- 
swinger, the bivouac journal of a Held aiii ba- 
lance : 

To celebrate November 1 , our divisional band paid us 
a visit. The casualties, taking into account the 8iirf)riN0 
nature of the attack, arc very few. Lieutenant S— — 
had to have his voice in a sling as the rcmilt of a too 
vigorous rendering of **llere wo arc again.** He was 
game to the last, and was carried out on a stretcher after 
an attempt to outclass the trombone in the ** Have a 
banana ** passage of ** Lot*s all go down the Strand,'* 
111 which HM a fact he got hopelessly stranded. 



*IN TRENCH TOWN. 

Om tlw “tumoe" of • duf>oat bi tho w ana. 
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COMMUNICATION TRENCHES. 

Entrance to a French trench which is in direct com- 
munication with the front line. Smaller picture : a 
trench connected with a building in a French village. 

* To the Germans, singing the “ Song of 
Hate •* or the ** Watch on the Rhine,” the 
lightheartedness of our troops was incompre- 
hensible. 

An Italian who visited the Rritish front at 
the beginning of 1916 has recordc?d his impres- 
sions. “ The way in which your Army,” ho 
said, “ is fed, clothed and' protectc^d from the 
(mmity both of man and Nature is worthy of an 
empire which is the greatest financial power in 
the world and which is ready to sacrifice in this 
WOT its wealth for the peace and freedom of 
Europe. . . . It is a source of wonder to the 
foreigner that all this should have been created 
under a voluntary system.” He related how 
the British fraternized with the French, and he 
remarked that the British soldier ” was no 
longer a foreigner in France.” He also noted 
the • ” democratic character of the British 
Army,” personified in the Prince of Wales 
mixing with a crowd of privates. I thought,” 
he added, “for a moment of the difference 



between this British Prince and the German 
Crown I^rince. They symbolize two races, two 
epochs, two political systems, which could well 
be named Progress and Reaction.” 

The life of the soldiers watching the Qerman 
lines M^as diversified during the winter months 



A COMMUNICATION BREASTWORK ON THE WESTERN FRONT: RUNNING THE GAUNTLET PAST A GAP. 

This form was used where trenches, owind to the nature of the soil, could not be made. It ran in serpentine fashion for miles through fields, roads, Tillages, 

houses ; these latter, of course, mostly in ruins. 
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by the visits of King George and of certain 
politicians, notably Mr. John Redmond, whose 
brother William had joined the Army and was 
serving in the field, and also by parties of blue- 
jackets. On October 21 the King landed in 
France. The next day he was at Havni, 
where he inspected the British camps. Aft<‘r 
spending some days at the base ho moved up 
to the Allied lines soutli of Arras. There on 
Monday, O(!toher 2G, ho was met by Prc^sidtml 
Poincare, who bestowed the Croix de Guerre 
on the Prince of Wales. The following day 
General Jolfro arrived, and the King was ])resent 
at a review of the Freiuih Second Colonial (Jorps, 
hold in the neighbourhood of Amiens. His 
Majesty’s Ordcir of the Day, addnsssed to the 
Freiudi Armies, expressed admirably the heelings 
which animated iuinself and his subjects 
towards our splendid Allies ; 

“ Soldiers of Franco, 

“ 1 am very happy to have been able to 
realize a desire w'hicli 1 have had at heart 
for a long time, and to cxpn»ss to you my 
profound admiration for your luToic ex- 
ploits, for your dash as w'cll as your tenacity, 
and those magnificent military virtues which 
ar«) the proud heritage of the French Army. 

“ Under the brilliant hwlership of your 
eminent (leneral-in-Chi<'f and his distin- 
guished collaborators you, ollicers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers, have deserved 
well of your door country, wiiich will for 
ever be grateful to you for your brave efforts 
in safeguarding and def (‘tiding it. 

“ My armi(;s are very proud to fight by 
your side and to have you as comrades. May 
the bonds which unite us hold firm and the 
two countries remain thus intimately united 
for ever. 

“ Soldiers, — Accept my most cordial and 
sincere greetings. ’ 1 have no doubt that you 
will bring this gigantic struggle to a victorious 
conclusion, and, in the name, of my soldiers 
and my country, T bc^g to addrt^ss to you my 
warmest congratulations and best w’isiies.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting 
the British Third Army. King George, who os 
a Naval officer took an interest in gunnery, paid 
special attention to the artillery, and watched 
from an observation post the enemy’s positions. 
On the 27th ho proceeded to the area of the 
Second Army, where he saw, among other 
things, an Australian artillery jiark and motor- 
ambulance convoy. Newly arrivtui contin- 
gents of the Canadian Corps, and a mixed 


brigade composed of detachments from other 
divisions of the Second Army, were reviewed 
by him, but a few hours later, when he was 
inspecting troops repr(^8eIlting (joryis of the 
First Army, his horse, frightened by the chec^rs 
of th(j men, reared and in falling rolled on to 
the King’s leg. TIkj reviews of an Indian 
Brigado and tlio Guards had to be cancelled, 
and, as the injury w'as serious, His Majasty 
was laid up for K('vera.l days. He was, how(5ver, 
well enough by Ujo b(‘ginning of November 
to n'.turn to Fngland, where he gradually 
recoveri‘d from the effects of his ac'cidc^nt. 

In the second fortnight of November Mr. 
Rfulmond crossed the (’hannel, and paid a 
visit to various Irish rc'giments and to King 
Alb(‘rt. He received every wdiere wdth 

groat cordiality. 

At some date in Nov<*mber Major Winston 
Chiu*ehill, M.P.. who, on the 11th of that 
month, had resigned liis pt^sition as Chancellor 
of th<‘ Duchy of J.ianeaKter, appears to have 
joined tlus Army in P’ranci^. 

At Christmas the iikmi in th(‘ trenches were 
cheered by the appearance of parties of blue- 
jackets, who had been sent by Sir tlohn Jfjllicoc? 
to see w'hat tlwar (somrades of the sister service? 
wore doing. The sailors lent a hand in the 
fighting. 

“ Do you think I hit a Hun, sir ? ” a potty 
officer who had b(H*n sniping fisked a company 
officer. 

“ No doubt of that,” was tht? reply. 

Th(? sailor produced his note-book, made out 
a doeiiment, ct^rlifymg the score in legal 
language, and requested the officer’s signature, 
which was given. 

The arrival of the men from the Navy 
coincided with tlw? departure of the Indian 
Corps for Meso])ot.amia. It had amply 
justified the hopc^s c?nt«»rtnined of it and the 
measun^s of Lord Kitchener, whose aim when 
Commander-in-(’hi(?f in India had been to 
prepare tin? Indian Army for warfare against 
Kuropeniis. Before llu? (k’lparture of the 
Indian Army (\)rps the Prince of Wales at a 
paradt^ d(‘liv(?red a messagi? to them from King 
George. : 

” Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
nu?n of the Indian Army Corps — 

” More than a year ago I sum.noned you from 
India to fight for the safety of My Empire 
and the hoiioiu* of My pledged word on the 
battlefields of Belgium and France. The 
confidence which 1 then expressed in your 
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TRENCH RAT-CATCHING. 

A French soldier showing his* ** ostoh ** to his comrade. 


sonao of duty, your courage, and your chivalry 
you have since then nobly justified. 

“ I now require your services in another field 
of action ; but before you leave France 1 
send My dear and gallant son, the Prince of 
Wales, who has sliared with My Armies the 
dangers and hardships of the campaign, to 
thank you in My name for your services and 
to express to you My satisfaction. 

** British and Indian coii^srades-in-arms, yours 
has been a fellowship in toils and hardships, 
in courage and endurance often against great 
odds, in deeds nobly done •in days of ever* 
memorable conflict. In a warfare waged under 
new conditions, and in peculiarly trying cir- 
cumstances, you have worthily upheld the 
honour of the Empire and the great traditions 
of My Army in India. 

You leave Franco with a just pride in 
honourable deeds already achieved and with 
My assured confidence that your proved 
valour and experience will contribute to 
further victories in the new fields of action 
to which you go. 

“ I pray Gk)d to bless and guard you aifd to 
bring you back safely, when the final victory 


is won, each to his own home — there to be 
welcomed with honour among his own people.” 

The French authorities had strained every 
effort to ameliorate the conditions of their 
men. Most of the trenches had been paved, 
and the water in them had been drained into 
pits from which it was emptied by powerful 
pumps. The walls of the trenches where 
necessary we<re strengthened with hurdle work 
or revetted with planks to prevent landslides, 
while bombproof shelters had been provided 
with earthem roofs kept dry by sheets of zinc. 
The floors of these had been levelled and covered 
with planks or straw. In the second line, 
wooden huts had been run up with double walls, 
slate roofs and raised floors. In the shelters and 
huts were often to be found camp beds and 
plenty of blankets. The huts contained stoves ; 
the trenches and shelters, coal braziers. At 
night the men’s refuges were lit up by acetylene 
gas lamps or electricity. Furnaces had been 
constructed to bum refuse, and there was seldom 
any lack of excellent drinking water. • When 
the weather became cold, hot drinks — coffee and 
a moderate' quantity of alcohol— were served 
out. The proverbial ingenuity of the French 
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soldier showed itself in a thousand different 
ways in providing shelter and overcoming the 
difficulties of the situation. The food was of 
good quality and, owing to the cuisines roulantes 
(horse-drawn or motor-driven camp kitchens) 
attached to the corps at the front, usually 
reached the men in a palatable form. Plenty 
of warm clothing had been served out ; the 
conspicuous uniforms of the early days of the 
war hod been in nearly all cases replaced by 
the new horizon -blue tunics and breeches. To 
keep the feet of the men in the trcmches dry, 
waders ancl wooden sabots had been liberally 
supplied, and the steel trench liclmot protected 
the head, not only from slirapnel and shell 
sidintcrs, but also from rain and snow. 

Like their Jiritish Allies, too, they did their 
best to provide amusements. Bands were 
improvised, very often the instruments thorn - 
solves wore of trench construction. Never had 
the (jaite de coeur of the French soldier been 
more in evidence. An indirect result of the 
war hod been to increase the quantity of game 
in the regions where tho fighting was taking 
place. Thc're was plenty of sport for the men of 


the Allied armies which relieved the monotony 
of trench life. 

One groat drawback was the enormous num- 
bers of rats which made their appearance, and 
tho letters of the combatants are full of com- 
plaints at their presence. “ You literally walk 
on top of them,” observes a French soldier, 
writing in November. “ 'Diey breed and broc'd 
and deliver assaults, like the Germans on the 
Yser, by massed battalions. Like the Boches, 
too, they are beginning to be tormented by 
hunger.” The rats ate everything which came 
in their way — motor tyres, surgical packet.-i, 
clothes, as well os food. Much inventive talent 
was diverted to discovering new methods for 
killing rats, and to assist in tho war against the 
vermin wholo rogiments of dogs wtjre dispatethod 
to tho front. On December 1 2 a correspondent 
in Paris saw the singular sight of a train with 
2,700 dogs leaving for the fighting lino. 

The French had a large portion of their terri- 
tory overrun by the hated Germans, they appre- 
ciated the hideous crimes committed by them 
on old men, women and children, but neverthe- 
less they, too, contrived to find means of 



TRENCH RATS. 

The Rat-catcher, his dog, and their ” bag.' 
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•‘SOMEWHERE IN EKANGE.” 
A peaceful winter scene. 


anmsonieiit Mi H Wamni Allen, the iqire- 
sontativo of the British Press with the French 
armies, introduces us to the* interior of a Fiench 
caf6 m January, 1916 : 

The Frenchman takos hi'^ Raioty und lo^ ^ of siinplt 
nnjoyment with him to tho trenclxs, and whtioMi 
lM)hirid tho linos then ia a cafi left Hoinothiiii; of tli< 
animation of the bouIe\ard<i niaUeM its apt^caiancc thtn 
o\en thoinih it may be brouf^ht to an abrupt termination 
by a German bombardment J woh a day or n^o nt 
tht principal i nit of a certain I rrmli imiitaiy town < lose 
iMdnndthe lines 

1 ho Holdior iroin tlie tron« In s is as fond of games iiw ho 
M 111 civil life Barkgamm i and bndgi occupied a 
iiiiniber of tables, while el cwhere two officers wojt 
engaged m a dosperati game of piquet that was bomewhat 
inteifernd with by the advice and evhortniiona of hall a 
do/ n other olheers Everv now and then one man 
would shout BLio^s the i al lu tono^i of Hstonishmc nt and 
plea«nire at poneivmg a friend whom, ihaps lie had not 
peon Kince the war began J or this cute i« a lanious 
meohin; place, and dining the pn stilt war civilians si d 
dcnly converted into Holdiors ha\e tor a long time lo^it 
Higlit of frionds whom they used to inec t ic^iilarl> in the ii 
tavnuiito caf6 

T hat night there was a great eft h brat ion m honour of a 
voung ofliter who had just rcn ivtd the Crotr de Ouerrf 
I ho hotel behind tho cafo had pn portd a sumptuous 
dinner bongs were sung and the miinnunt was kejit 
up till tht lust moment allowed by the striet military laws 
coneoniiiig closing time Ihere woh a certain Himplicity 
and directness about thoir re|OKmg<t Affertatiuiis have 
disappeared before the reilitv of tho war and ite pniniiive 
oonditiona The same amusements are shared by all 
clasaea of society alike I w os bitting at a table w ith two 


private soldifiN chauffeurs foi the time being One c f 
them drove his own 60 horses motor cat, whik the other 
owns a mugmheent piivutu house in the Avenuu du Uois 
dt nilogm 'Vt the, next table there was a licutonant 
wtaring the Me faille MilUaire a proc f tliat he had been 
promoted irom the ranki Of louisc tie v hiiluiril him 
with the respect due to an ollieoi Jii rivil life he hod 
b cn tlair iene mg master 

1 or the Belgians tlio sitimlion was a haid 
one Ntarly tlic whole of the* countiy was 
under llu' heel of Urn ln^ad('r, and it was iii 
Belgium that tlie woist atrocities had been 
loiuinitted Pcihaps nothing brings home' to 
one the poignant plight of tht^ unfoitunatc^ 
pc oplc* wliu !i first flung itself in the path of the* 
(h nnan coIoshus than the stoiy of the creation 
of tho school ot Boitshoc'k on thc^ \sc'r front. 
Among tin crowds of reliigc'c's who had escapt'd 
from tlic C«erinan c lutchos, wore three hundrc'd 
little r hildn n, wh i did not know whether thoir 
parents wen alive or dead The villagers of 
Boitshoek leceivt'd and fed thc'ni, and the 
Holciiers of the Be Igian 5th Army Div i«ion, out 
of their Rcant^ jiay, piovidtd a fund to build 
a Bchool for and e'ducate the little' waifs Men 
who had been school teachers were in the 
Ihvision, and they devoted their leisure to 
training tlio children lliis incident spealcR 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FIRING-LINE. 

French troops pass*inf( throuf^h a snow-covered viUa((e near their lines. 


for itHolf. Tho Belgian Army had no large 
civilian population of its own race to jiiinister 
to its comforts. En(?arii]M^d in the flooded Yser 
district, on the edge of tlie sea, it was exposed 
to great discomfort, but the spirit of the 
troops was not subdued and tliey awaited the 
time when they could help to drive their hated 
foe headlong across the Rhino. 

Turning from the Allies to the Gi^nnans : 
the evidence points to the fact that the <‘nemy 
was at last beginning to feel tlie pinch of 
hunger, although the British Govermnoiit had 
not enforced the blockade of Germany with 
sufficient rigour. Vast quantities of food 
(cocoa, etc.), clothing, and even war materials 
continued to reach the enemy through neutral 
countries, and the adliesion of Bulgaria to the 
Teutonic Powers and the consequent ojiening 
up of communications with Turkey slightly 
relieved the economic pressure. A prisoner 
captured in February, 1916, on the Flanders 
front, remarked; “We are nearly always 
hungry . . . coffee night and morning, a 
mince at night, no meal in the middle of the 
day; a piece of bread nine inches long, four 
inches wide, four inches thick, for three men a 


day ; a piece of sausage perhaps oiu;i' a wiH'k ; 
no othcT meat ; tea occasionally.** 

lake the Allies, the Germans hail greatly 
improved their trenches and dug-outs, and tJie 
s]M»c!ial corrt^spondont of the Vossiache ZeitunfU 
Ilt'rr Max Osborn, describes the difference 
between the German lines in the winter of 1914 
and those in the winter of the next year : 

Wtiiit iinpresHod mo most forcibly in the jHMiition I suw. 
wliicli in typi(*al of so many others, was the rlovclopmont 
of tnniclx constnicfion. The few rude planks used at tlie 
boginiiing of the war liad entirely disappeared. 1 remoiu • 
bor seeing treuclies on the East Prussian fronti(‘r in Do- 
ceinl>er, 1914, and it is, indeed, amusing to think of what 
people called trenches t.hcn. They wore memly primitive 
attempts, scarcely embryos, and, at the utinosl, prt*- 
liminary experiments. Then came the treiiche.w tliut 
were not unlike littlo culverts, with a protective barrier 
of wicker-work, 'rhon followed the barbed -wire 
entanglements. Our engineers have now invented a 
system of dofonco works which inehuh^s a cumhination 
of all the earlier devices. These latest trenche^ are 
composed of earth, slakes and netting, which at once 
make them rigid and ensun^ the necessary elasticity. 
Those trenches have oven become green with newly- 
grown grass since tlu\v w'cnx made. You may W'ulk 
through them and yet remain quite clean — ^indeed, you 
may oven Ixegin to fancy that the stakes and wire mt» 
arranged in such a way as to produce a decurafixo 
otTeet. A roof protO(*ts the. men from the rain, and if 
an unusually heavy shower happens to pieiietrato into 
the interior the water would be carried away from the 
gutter by an arrangement of pipes. Inniinierubit* lamps. 
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A FLOODED SECTION OP THE BELGIAN LINE, 
Showing the sandbag breastwork. 


taken fruin inotor-ears, provide llio necessary light, and 
thoro are fans and ventilatnm and switchboards. All 
this, remenibor. is underground. The saps leading to 
the hearing posts are all provided with the same modern 
conveniences. As for barbed -wire protection, there is 
row upon row of barbed wire on the surface, through 
which one imagines no enemy could conceivably find his 
way. All those trenches give one the impression that 
they could hardly be reached either by boinhardmcnt 
or by bombs. 

Yet it should be observed that Major Moraht, 
analyBing letters from the front about the 
same time, told a dillc^ront tale in the Berliner 
TageblaU : 

In all of them I read determination and see that our 
brave men have reconciled themselves to the fate of 
spending a second Christmas in the enemy’s country, 
that their discipline is in no way crumbling, and that 
the grief at the thought of wife and child at home cannot 
injure their discipline. But one request I find con- 
stantly repeated — ^that the privations at the front 
should not bo underestimated at home. Superhuman 
work is still being achieved in the fight against wind, 
weatlier and winter. The privations are particularly 
groat in the case of those hundreds of thousands of brain 
worken whom the German ^leople has sent little by little 
to the war. 

I will not descril)© in detail what their bodies have to 
suffer although their hearts remain firm. But in order that 
we at home may not. underestimate their privations and 
what they have to bear I must agree with the wish that is 


often oxprosBod that people would not let thomHolvcH be 
deceived by the pretty pictures which now and then find 
tlieir way into German newspapers os coming from the 
front. After the bad change in the weather in December 
our dug-outs really do not look like pleasant Alpine huts, 
and our trenches do not look like cushioned resting- 
places. The war against the elements must be carried on 
by day and night in order merely to maintain the existence 
of cave-dwellers. I'hero are, no doubt, places at the 
front whore the conditions are more favourable, but they 
are few. On the Western and Eastern fronts, and on the 
frontiers of our Allies in the Al})s and on the Isonzo the 
strain upon endurance is greater than it ever was in all 
the winter campaigns of history. 

If Major Moraht’fl corrospondents wrote in 
the manner of the Gorman prisoner taken in 
January, 1916, whose letter, published in the 
Bath/ Chronicle, is quoted below, he had good 
grounds for tho above statements. 

My Dear Friend. — 

I have been at the front again since Sunday, and am 
squatting in a deep hole in the ground. I can hardly 
believe 1 ever wos on leave ; it seems just as if I had hod' 
a beautiful dream. But yet it is tho hard reality. When 
1 got home they told me you had gone back again only a- 
few days before. I should like to have hod ^ talk with 
you at home. But Fritz was there from Russia. A 
little while before he was to have gone back Fritz got a 
telegram ordering him to report himself at the Ersatz 
battalion H.Q. ‘ 1 shouldn’t mind having his luck. 

I suppose the ao-oalled interpellation came up for 
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disouAiuon in the Reichstag yesterday — the peace in(>or- 
pollation ? But I siippoHo the Imperial Chancellor will 
again have nothing to my in answer except that tho 
«neiny is not yet ready to make peace. And then no 
doubt ho will give them tho clap-trap about enemy 
■countries regarding every German olh'r of iwaco os a 
sign of weakness. We should be glad if ho would do 
something else. When will tho thirst for blood of 
individual despots be quenchod ? 

What I BOO now makes ino sick, and T expect you feel 

the same. A and C and a whole lot of other 

Landsturm men have boon callod up uli-oiuiy. So the 
last line are being stuck into tho strait- waistcoat. It 
looks very desolate and sad at home, tho poor devil's 
cheeks polo and hollow, the children naked. What is 
this going to load to T They are sod 'pictures which 
horrify one. But there is still no prosj)Cct of peace. 

Ilow are you ? Are you still well T In tho meantime, 
hearty greeting from your friend, I) E . 

Our brinf sketcli of tho conditions of the 
itrmies in the winter of must not 

lead the reader to conceive that either side led 
oven a coiiii)arativ(3ly easy existence. The 
terrific power of modern explosives and guns, 
and the use by the criciny of poisonous gas and 
jets of fire more than counterbalanced tho 
advantage in food, clothes and shelter, which 
our men possessed. The horrors of the war 
are graphically depicted by an ollicor in a 
cavabry regiment writing in December, 1915 : 

V 

flocontly I was one of a drall of 45 sent up to a place 
a short way behind the firing lino, whero I was in closer 
4tontact for Bomu days than 1 had been previously with 
the Bort of conditions those follows have to put. up with. 
In 8f)ite of all tliey have to face out in this awful war 
one linds tho same choory, casual spirit dominating them 
all. Only a fow nights ego, long after we were tunicd in. 
a lot of them were passing down the road on their way 
down from the trenches. It was a wretched wet night, 
and 08 each platoon floundered kneo docq) throiigli n 
sheet of water Uiat flooded tlie road the humorous side 
came uppermost in the general uproar and confusion, 
and in a few momenta one hoard rising above the 
sploshings a chorus of “ Quack, quack, quack," and all 
tliB while the poor beggars know well enmtgh how long it 
would bo before they could get dry again. 

But I was telling you of our going up near the line. 
We were sent up to take over some Germtm prisoners. 
But not many prisoners were coming in, so wo turned 
over while waiting to police work, and especially to 
direoting drafts and stragglers passing in and out of the 
trenches to their several units, and wounded on tJioir 
way to tlio drtwing stations. Heavy attacks wero going 
on at that time. 

We were quartered in a small protected ‘‘ keep " 
on tho outskirts of a village, or what remained of it. 
The Germans were shelling the place a good deal, and 
somo of our follows had pretty near shaves from shells 
falling close to them. Sometimes they would send over 
« perfectly timed " chain " of shells in quick succession, 
which sounded like a flight of birds streaming overhead. 
But beyond general wreckage ond some minor casualties 
they did little serious inisehief while wo wero there. Tlio 
big pholls sound something like a train coining along. I 
saw one hit tlie church, carrying away a large part of 
what remained of tho lower. Wo slept in dug-outs and 
protected galleries and liad a fairly dry berth, but our 
quarters were cold and draughty, and as for the first two 
nights we were without blankets or overcoats it was a 
ipoor time trying to sleep on the Imre ground. We did 
not know we should be there overnight, so rations were 
short, too, to start with, which wasn't at all pleasant. 


On our last, night there a heavy attack broke out. I 
think tho Germans were trying to recover some of their 
lost ground. 1 can't imagine anything more absolutely 
devilish than tho effect produced by that sudden outburst 
of rifle and machine -gnn fire and bombing on a still, 
clear night, and as I stood watching tho German shells 
breaking over our trenches by the light of tho star shells, 
and trying to picture what was going on, perhaps three - 
qiiiirlcrs of a mile away, I felt keenly it was there 1 ought 
to be too, throwing in my small share with those fcllown 
holding our lino through that terrible ordeal. After 
about three-quarters of an hour it died down again, 
and soon one heard just tho occasional riflo shot (almost 
always going on), here and there interspersed with the 
sinashing reports of our heavy guns firing just behind us. 

Then 1 crawled back again into my bole, feeling my 
way through the dark, into my blanket, ond wondering 
what some of our people at homo would think if they 
could bo dumped down for one hour in that scene of 
mill. 

It will be 8C(in from tho foregoing pages that 
a grt'rtf. deal had been done to ameliorate the 



l£//Kig & i'ry. 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


condition of the men in tlie trenches, yet it 
must be remembered that this was more true 
of those in the supporting trenches than of 
thoso in the front line immediately in contact 
with the Gormans. The distance between the 
hostile lines varied greatly. In some cases 
tho intf^rval between them was sufficiently 
great to render the passage over tho No Man's 
I.And in between so difficult that warning of 
an aitack was certain. In others they were 
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PERTHES. 

Remains of German Positions. 


quite clo8<», twenty to fifty yards, and local 
attacks wlu.'thor by bombing parties or small 
as8aulli< were of constant occurrence. The 
sniper was always on the look out to 8h(K>t 
a man who incautiously showed his hood. 

, I'liere were periodical artillery attacks and 
trench mortars threw their heavy shells. 
Trenches had to be rcjpaired without ec»asing, 
parapets fell bat?k into them owing to the 
weather or the explosion of shells. Or th«^ 
parapet arid trench i; light be successfully 
mined by the opponent and the whole blown 
into the air. Then ensued a hand-to-hand 
fight for the crater, one side or the other mode 
good its footing, and the defeated side had to 
dig a fresh trench behind it or make a great 
effort to recover the lost position. In many 
places the water was so close to the surface 
or the soil so liquid that no parapet would 
stand. Then a breastwork of sandbags had 
to be constructed. This formed a conspicuous 
target and was constantly demolished by the 
opponent’s artillery and had agetin to be made 
good. The weather was bad for a long period, 
and all the precautions to keep the trenches 
dry failed; they ran with water in unfavoprably 
situated parts— ».e., in depressed ground— 
and it was a task of great difficulty to free 


thorn. In the firing lino, tlu^roforo, although 
distinctly improved from the winter before, 
the situation can only be destsribed as very 
trying. In tho supporting troncihos it was 
beiicT, and farther hac*k, whore tho troops 
assernblod after their tour of duty in front, 
tho men were extremely comfortable. They 
hod dry and warm lodgings, warm baths and 
fresh clean clothes. Compared with the state 
of affairs in an army of the Napoleonic period, 
when men did not get proper clothes, adc^quate 
food, or proper medical attention, their exist- 
ence was one of comfort. Then typhus devas- 
tated armies, now it was almost unknown. 

One last observation before wo proceed to 
deal in detail with the fighting in the airland 
on and under the earth. Tho mass of tli© 
Germans were far from considering their cause 
hopeless. Their successes in the East had made 
them forget the bloody repulses they had 
suffered in the West. On the other hand, the 
British, French, and Belgiems were confident 
of victory. The spirit of the British was that 
of the Buffs as described by Second Lieutenant 
J. Presnail of the 3rd Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment, who visited them at ^ Christmas : 

The Buffs are marvellous. Straight from the trenohot, 
their spirits undamped by water, and defiant cf gas and 
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nholl ; feet swollen and sore from immersion in icy witter ; 
but thank Qod, though they may have “ trench feet *' 
sometimes, they always have tmnch hearts. 1 saw 
them and expected to find them weary and **down.'* 
Not a blessed bit of it. There they sat , on liuxing Day, 
munching minco-pies, and rubbing white oil into great 
swollen rod things that faintly resembled feet. Some 
poor boys, whom 1 called to see, wen» alas ! — not there. 
They had not come back. They hud done Ummi- bit — a 
man's ending to a man's job. 

As for tti(? French ; their sent imeiits wc're 
voiced by the heroic Cleiicnil Marchaiid — the 
erstwhile Africuin explorer, who had Imm'ii 
wounded in the I.»aftle of the (Jliaiupa^jne 
Pouilletiso. “ I expect,” he wroUs to a friend, 
‘‘ to return to the front to take up ray (loininaad 
a^airi in six weeks, for, in these days, one has 
a right to Ihj dead, but not ill.” The Belgians 
led by their noble King, were of a like ojiinion, 
and th(' only fear felt in Kranee was tJio fear 
felt by some of tlie British tluit a iiri'inature 
a id ineonclusivo pc'acuj might be (‘oneludiHl. 

What 1 say is,” wrote a British ollieer to 
his fatlier <»n December 7, 1915, “that this 
war must intt be finislu'd until it has Imm'ii 
cirried right into the heart of (lernumy. so 
that the Gorman people may know aiul under- 
stand what Franco, J^idgiiuii, Serbia, and 
Kii-ssia liavo gone through the last tifti'eii 
months, , , . Just tliiuk of all Ihese poor 
souls resting luijiirily • . . behind our firinc: 


line, thinking that they have done their bit 
to crush Germany for all time, finding thut 
w'o are only screing the show half>througlu 
It’s too awful to think of.** 

In Chapt(*r CIV. the tremtjndous battle whk;h 
began on September 25, 1915, in the Champagne 
Pouilleuse between Aiiberivo on the Suippes 
and Ville-sur-Tourbe was descTibcjd. A glance 
at the map is necf>Hsary for ilio under- 
staiuling of lire position at tlie beginning 
of October.* The immediate tibjec^tivi^ of do 
(‘asteliuiu was th(^ BazancoiuT-CJiallcpangc*- 
Apreinoiit railway, the most soutluTly of the 
railroads coiinc»cting the army of von Finem 
with that of the (jlerinaii (’rown l*rince 
wliieh was operating in the niadhern sector of 
the Argomui and tlie r(*gion north of Verdun, 
d’hat railway could b(‘ readied by a ro.wl 
through Auberive, by another from St. HUaire- 
le-Grand which touched the line at St. Soiipict, 
by a third from Souain Somme T*y, also on 
the line, by a fourth from Berthes -lez-Hurluh to 
Somme l*y. and by the liigh road from Ville-siir- 
'i’ourlu^ thniugli Cernay to VouzicTs. The (JtT' 
mans had not b(*(‘n dislodgi'd from AulxTive nor 

* A mon^ tU*taiU'(l Tna)> i>f the Gorman po^itiiai will bo 
fdiiiul m Vnl. VI, {){). .‘110-1. 
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IN NORTHERN FRANCK. 

French Troops bein(( inspected to see whether their respirators are in order. 


Cornay, but thi* Fronch had forced ihoir way up 
t.ho St. Hilaire-le-CJraiid-St. Souph't road as far 
as iho Paralleh^ dc^ T lupine do Vodc^graiigc', uy> 
the Souain-Sommo Py road as far as the Navarin 
Farm on the crest of the downs, and up tlio 
Perthes -le^-HiirUis-SoTnine Py road to tlie out- 
skirts of Talmro and the foot of tiio Butte de 
Tahure. Nearly all the Clorman fortified posts 
and tromdies from the Paralkdc^ <ie Tl^^pine de 
Vedegrange to the environs of Tahure wc*rc» now 
in their hands, but tlie Germans rc'tairuul the 
Butte do Tahure, the village of Tahure and a 
salient southwards terminating in the 'JVapeze 
and the Gourtine rcjdoubts. East of this salient 
the Fn^ruh had established themselves at 
Alaisons de Champagne, in the Ouvrage de la 
Dcfaite, and on Hill' 199 (Mt. T(3tu), and they 
had cleared the enemy fr^ m the extraordinarily 
strong labyrinth-like fortress called “ The Hand 
of Massiges.” During October and Novemb(»r 
the aim of de Castolnau was to straighten his 
lino by driving the enemy out of the salient, at 
the base of which wore the village and knoll of 
Tahure. The Bazancourt-Challerange railway 
ran within a mile of the knoll, and its interrup- 
tion would have been a serious blow to the 
Germans. To hinder the German reinforce- 
ments coming up to strengthen von Einem’s 
army in the Champagne Pouilleuse Castelnau 
employed his aircraft. 

On October 1 the airship Alsace crossed the 
Aisne and bombarded the point where the rail- 
way, which from St. M^n^hould skir^ the 
western Ardennes, crossits the M6zieres-Reims 
railroad. The Alsace also dropped bombs at 


the railwaj’' station ot AUigny on the former 
lim‘. Jn spite of being heavily' cannontulcd, it 
returned in safety. Tlu' n(‘\t day a sipiadron 
of sixty-five aerojilanes l)omb(»(l the railway 
station at Vouziers, the a(Todro!n(*s th(Te, and 
the station of ('hallerangf'. >\hert‘ the Bazan- 
court-Ai)romont railway crossi's the St. Mene- 
hould- Vouziers-Attigny-Reth(‘l railway. ( 'on- 
sid(»rable damage w as done. West of llethi‘1, 
near th(» railway station of J..aon, a. German 
train w^as cut in tw^o by a bomb dropped by a 
French aeronaut. On the .*ird a French H(|uad- 
ron went farther afield, bombing tho station, 
railw’Hv bridge, and some military buildings in 
Luxembourg, wdiilc^ another K(|uadron on thi3 
4th flew ovf'r Metz and dropped forty largo 
bombs on the Sablons station. On the 5tfi 
a railway station near Peromie was attacked, 
and on tlu? 10th French aviators ri'leased 
a hundred large bombs on tht) Bazancourt- 
Apremont railw^ay itself. MoveiiKjnts of tho 
enemy having been signalled at Bazancourt, on 
the l.'lth nin(»teen French aeroplanes dropped 
140 bombs on the railway station there, while 
others damaged the Bazancourt -Apremont 
railway at Wann6riville, oast of Bazancourt. 

Wliilo the French airmen w^ere operating 
against the German commimications a series of 
fierce engagements, which in former times would 
have been dignified with the title of battles, 
went on in the area between Reims and the 
Argonne. On September 30 the French had 
gained ground on the southern side of the 
Tahure salient and between Mont Tetu and the 
Ville BUT Tourbe-Cemay-Vouziers road. Tho 
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Germans had replied by two coimtor-atUieks, 
which aimed at recovering the Otivrage dc la 
D^faito, the work north of Mont Tetu. Theno 
were defeated with heavy losses. The next 
day, October 1, the French mfide some furthc'r 
headway in the vicinity of the St. Hilairt?-lo- 
Grand-Salnt Souplet road betwc^'ii Epiut? do 
Vedogrango and Aiiberive, capturing hoi no 
machine-gims and 30 prisoners. Tlio an.s\v(»r 
of the Germans was a viohmt cannonadts lachry- 
matory bombs lading c‘mployt»d ; but tlicir 
infantry inade no advan(*.o. Tliat day in the 
Tahure salient the iiorliuTn of the two works 
known as the Deux Maniellcs was s(*i/.ed by our 
Allies. But the southern fort, call(‘d Iho 
Trapeze, and the (k)urtinr to the cnist of llu^ 
latter, still held out. Counter-attacks of tho 
enemy wt^re bcatc'ii off. During these' and tht» 
suecu'cding days ilie artillery on both sidt's was 
exceedingly actives 

On October 7 th(^ French resumed flic otT<'n- 
sive, widening their front on both side's of the 
Souain-Soinme-Py rood in tin* neigyibuurliood 
of Navarin Farm, and in tho eastern s<'ctit»n of 
tho Vmttleticld they (uijiturcd tlu' village of 
Tahure and tho Butte do Tahiini behind it. 

Round tho Navarin Farm tlu? Moroccan 
troops greatly distinguishc'd Ihi'inselvi's. JOlc- 
ments of the German 10th (<orps, which had 
been brought back from Russia, garrisoned the 
trenches called by the Frc’nch “ ^J^he 'Jrench of 
the Vandals ** and “ The Trench of Kultur.'* 
Isolati^d by the (ire of the Frencli artillery, they 
hod had nothing to drink for four days and t lu'ic 
reserve rations had ju.st given out. 'I’lii'y laid 
been unable to evacuate their wounded, and tho 
district in which they were figliting was iin}MT- 
fectly known to th(*m and their oHicers. It. is 
not, then, to bo ■woiidercid that wliat remained 
of the garrison — 10 officers and 482 privates — 
surrendered. The MoroiJcans jm'ssed forward 
and surprised a German camp, but niaeJune- 
guns hidden in tho woods brouglit thi^ advance 
to a standstill. Gounter-attacked, thc^ Africans 
retired to tho “ Trench of th(' Vandals.” 

Greater success attended the as.sault on the 
Butte do Tahure, whore since Scpteinbor 28 a 
Normandy regiment had been digging trencli(*H 
along the southern slopes. J^Vom these trt?ri(;bos 
a Picardy Division was launched against tht> 
summit of the Butte after it had boon di^luged 
with high-explosive shells. The artillery pre- 
paration is graphically described by Mr. H. 
Warner Allen : 

We oame upon the heavy guns that wore bombardi^’g 
the trenohes near Tahure behind a procipitous hill, over 


which thoir prcji'-ctilcK wei-e flying with a portentous din* 
The boinburdinoat was not yet at its height and some 
of the pieces wore resting, covered over with tarpauJinn. 
which straegiod over tho ground as if they were covering 
gigantic spiders. Others were at work ; a battery or 
two of long Kiinailhos lUfiV (4*1 in.) and ]5d'8 (6*1 in.) 
looking very tall and smart and deadly as th<’y made (ho 
ground quiver with their snlvucs. 'J'he KitnaiJho is in 
apiieiiratico a gontleinan in comparison with the 220 
(H*0 in.) howit/iors, evil black riiuehiiies as uncanny and 
iiihiimun iLM Mr. Wellh’s Martiaii.*^, which seemed to ho 
hurling thoir projectiles vertically upwards. 7'hc 220 ’h 
wore hard at work, and one after tho other in steady 
succession they vomited out fire and smoke like dw'artcd 
inisRiiatiOii dragons. 

Hut ol all ilu'RO hideon.R engines tbe most hidoou« and 
most uniiatiini) was tlio enormous )io\vit/er. It stood 
ujHirt from all tlio lesser monsters in a lair of its own^ 
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A BRITISH TRENCH. 

Running from the cellar of a mined house to the 
hring-Hne. 

and it sooinwd to move of its own volition. One scarcely 
noticed tho men uroiiiid it, .so insignifiennt did they 
seem. Wlaui we first saw it it was lying flat like some 
prehistoric monster w'aiting for its prey. With Iho aid 
of pulleys and n trolley the Inige projectile was hauled 
towards its breach, 'rhen when tho breach was closed 
it seemed to wake iqi, and without any visible human 
agency it raised its nose over the edge of the pit in which 
it lived. It movcfl slowly upwards until one could have 
sworn that it was ga/.ing intently into the clouds above 
tho Htopp hillside liofore it. The mon who had been 
minir.lormg Ki it htistily ran aside and left a re8i)eetful 
distnneo hetw’oen themselves and the m-jnstcr. Tlio 
non-commissioned oHieer who wos to fire tho greai 
howd t%er, os ho stood back on the hillside, seemed no 
more important tlian its humblest slave. 

There was a silence. Instinctively one stopped one’s 
oars. Then^ was a groat roar, a sheet of flame, and a 
thin mist of fiercely driven smoko. Everything in tho 
valley shook and trembled, while a hut covered with a 
tarpaulin collapsed entirety as, with a wild bellowing,. 
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ling from left to n^ht, the front row officers are : General de Castelnau, in charge of the French Armies on the Western Front ; Sir Douglas Haig, the British Commanoc 
Ihief ; General Wielemans, the Belgian Army representative ; General Gilinsky, the Russian Army representative ; General Joffre, the Generalissimo of all the Frent 
armies engaged in the war ; General Porro, the Italian Army reprea«>ntative ; Colonel Pechitch, the Serbian Army representative. 
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the huge shell tore through the air on its way towards 
the enemy. Then quietly the gun lowerc^d its nose 
again and sank bark into its pit with a dignified swagger 
' that seemed to say that there was no reason to make any 
fuss about the matter. 

Later on wo wont up to the hills above, and from 
there wo could get. some idea of the havoc that the 
monsters in the valley below wore working. Every now 
and then the Germans would reply angrily, trying to 
locate the French trenches in the hillside facing us. 
Meantime the French wore hammering away witli a 
terrible methodical steadiness, tearing the enemy's 
trenches to pieces and opening a way for their infantry 
through Tahure to the Hutte de Tahure*, one of the 
greatest buttresses of the German second line. 

Ab a result of tho combat the suiiirnit was 
occupied by the French and a wedge driven into 
the second line of the (icrrnan defences. W'hat 
was more important, the village of Tnhure which 
lies in a basin south of the Butte was exposed to 
fire from the north, just as Souche/ had been 
when tho summit of tho Plateau of Notre Dame- 
de-Lorette had been taken. 

While this fight w^as going on troops from 
Brittany and La Vendee had attacked tho 
Toothbrush Wood, in which there wi^ro no less 
than Bovon German trenches one beiiind the 
other up to the cri‘St below which lies Tahure. 
In tho preceding days the French guns had 
80 destroyed the trees that it was now a wood 
only in naincn When tho Bretons and Ven- 
d^.ans advanced thc^y found tho Gortiiaii 
trenches choked w’itli corpses among A^'liieli were 
numbers of famished and thirsty soldiers who 
promptly Buirendered. From the Butte and 
tho Toothbrush Wood, the French troops 
poured down into Tahure. The Germans in 
the village put up a poor resistance and our 
Allies traversing it dug themselves in 000 yards 
or so to the east. At 5 ji.m. the Germans 
violently bombarded the lost positions, tlirowing 
on them great numbers of asfihyxiating bombs, 
and count/or-attacks wore vainly directed against 
the men of Picardy on tho summit of tho Butte. 

The next day the French, from Tahiu’c, 
pushed south-eastwards up tho German com- 
munication trenches towards the Butte du 
Mesnil and captured the Trapeze. 

The latter, now exposed to fire from three 
sides, was connected with tho enemy’s scjcond 
line by only a few communication trenches. A 
mine charged with twenty -two tons of explosives 
had been sprung which obliterated ninety yards 
of German trench, and tho heaviest projectiles 
had been rained on tho redoubts. For days and 
nights, the communication trenches also had 
been bombarded by artillery and enfiladed by 
machine-guns from the north. When the 
French petietrated into the earthworks they 


found that most of the garrison had fled. A 
(jouple of hundred prisoners and several 
machiiicvgutiH were taken. During tho night 
of the 9tii- 10th the enemy attacked the French 
trendies east of Naxarin Farm, and the next 
da\ the l.hitto de Tahure. Both attacks were 
repulsed with loss. On tht‘ 10th, 11th aiwi 12th, 
the Frc?nch jirogressed north-east and south- 
east of Tahure, on tins edge of the' Rax ino de la 
Goultt'- and (»ast of th*"' Trapeze. 

Tlie eontiiiued successes w’on by the French 
caused tlio Germons to make two vigorous 
(^ountt^r-attaeks. The first din'cti'd against 
the Frendi line between La Pornpijllo (one 
of the old forts protecting Reims) and 
J*rosii(5K to the west of Anherix^e, xx'as probably 
designed to dix'ort the rosc'Tves of de Castelnaii 
from the battlefield between Auherivo and 
Vilk'-snr-Tourbe. If siicjcossfiil, it would have 
tlirown tho French back across the Reims- 
Chalons railway and tho Vosle river and canal. 

Several divisions drawm from the armies of 
x^oii Kiiaan and von Hec'ringc'n — the army of von 
Heoringon xvas to tho west of von Einorn — wore 
concentrated along the six -and-a -half mile front. 
On Octohor 1 8, for three hours, a torrent of shells 
was poured on the French first lino and a 
curtain of aspliyxiating shells was foriniMl 
hetvvet*!! tlic first and seconil lino. At dawn 
on Tuc'sday October 19, when tho bombardment 
was at its hc'iglit, an immense) volume of 
poisonous gas was discharged from tho German 
cylinders. J3oliind thc^ gas in four successive 
lines, separated from enc^h otlicr by about 300 
yards, the enemy adv tiiced. The first txxo 
lines w'ere movx’n down by the machine -guns 
and by tho soixante-quinzes. Tho thin! lino 
entc^nuJ the front trench but w^as bombed out 
by the dofendors. Reinforced by the fourth 
line, it retiiriiod to thi^ attack and gained a 
foothold in tho French jiosition. Before' noon, 
however, fresh troops ha,d arrived to strengthen 
tho dofonco and by niglitfall tho Germans were 
(n*ery\x'hcre driven hack leaxing behind them 
thousands of dead and wounded. 

Undc'torrc'd by their lossc's, at 9 a.m., a 
similar attack was, on WediK'selay the 20th, 
Jaiuiched on a front of about five miles round 
J^runny on tho Reims-Chalons railway. As 
before, vast (piantitios of shells anil jioisorious 
gas w'ero employed by the onc^my, hut the 
French were ready for all emergencies. A 
battalion of tho 137th Regiment of 1 Prussian 
infantry, which managed to cross the railxvay, 
was wiped out. At other points, the enemy 
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was held up by wire entanglements and mown 
down. On a stretch of less than a mile more 
than 1,600 corpses of men belonging to the same 
regiment were counted. 

Between this bloody repulse and the second 
of the German main counter-attacks there 
was severe fighting along the Auberive-Ville-sur- 
Tourbo front. On October 22 a vain effort 
was made by the Gormans to recover the Butte 
dfi Taliuro, Two days later the French made 
another inroad into the Tahuro salient by 
taking the Courtine south of Tahure and east 
of the Trapeze. The Courtine was 1,300 yards 
long, and on an averages 270 yards deep. The 
four lines of trenches were connected by coin- 
muniesation trenches and subterranean tunnels. 
By nightfall the Courtine was in the possession 
of the French, who had captured 200 prisoners. 
TIm? nc^xt day, however, the Germans counter- 
attacked and rcjcovered the centre but not the 
extremities of the lost work. Up to the 
30th desperate fighting continued at this point, 
while, (n October 27, another attack, accom- 
panied by the use of poisonous gas, was made 
in the Prosnes region, west of Auberive. 

On October 30 a desperate effort was made 
by von Einem to expel the French from the 
Butte de Tahure, from Tahure, the Courtine 
and other points between the Souain-Sommo 
Py road and the Villo-siu'-Tourbe-Oernay- 
Vouziers causeway. A copy of the Oriler 
issuod by Count Schwerin commanding 
file 7th Division, marked “ Secret. Not 
to be taken to the advanced lines,** was cap- 
tured on a Gorman officer who had disobeyed 
this admonition. According to Count Schwerin 
not only was the Butte de Tahure to be carried 
but also the village of Tahure, Toothbrush 
Wood, th(' northern of the Deux Mamellos, 
and the Trapeze. The storming of a point 
in Toothbrush Wood, it was stated, would be 
decisive. 

The orders given fo tlie German guiinors 
wt^ro “ to engage the enemy’s guns and destroy 
completely the iiositions to bo attacked by 
an intense bon.bardment of several hours. . . . 
Our artillery in great force and a quite excep- 
tional number of Meirenwerfer,*’ added Count 
Schwerin, “ will play on the enemy*s lines from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m.” If the weather were 
favourable, asph 5 rxiating gas w»as to be used. 
The German infantry was to advance in five 
waves one behind the other. The Butte de 
Tahmre was to be attacked from the north 
and the west. When it was carried the village 
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CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. 

Transporting an Armoured Turret for a li^ht |iun to the French Lines. 


was to bo aw‘«iaulto(l. A brigade was ioUl off 
1o rotake Tootlibnisli AVood. Tlio Or<ler ua« 
illtiHiruiod })y a map on wliicdi lli(‘ points 
wlu»r(‘ tluj (iCTinans wen* to di;r tluansidves in 
won^ (^arofully markc(i. Hut (Vmnt Schwfrin’.s 
])rop[raiinnc* oonld not l»c* carriiMl out in niiylbinp 
liko its oiitiroty, and prov'cd. a I'uilnrt. 

On OctobcT .'Jd tlii* (Jorinans. atlackinp; from 
n point on Hill 19*1 round tlio Butte do Tahiirc* 
to the (k)urtiiK*, w<Tf; only sueeossful at one 
spot - vi/., tli(5 Biitto do Taliuns wIk'h* llioy 
elaimed to have captured 21 ofi[ic(*rs and 1,215 
men. Klsewlu're they w<*r(' driv(*n ))aek ami 
snff<»red enormously from the fin' ot the 
French field-f^uns and jnitrailk‘ust\s. On a 
German prisoner was found tlu' following let^ter, 
which deserves to be (jiioted beenus<' of its 
psychologi(4il interest : 

Cftmlfi, IWth (h'lithcr, UUri. 

Doar I*nronls, Drar lircaliors and Sistors. 

T am still wall, imkI hop«^ it i-« tlu- sumo willi yon. 
Rut in tlip noxt ft'w days torrihl*^ evt-nts will liappoji, 
and who knows if we will come out of then* sale and 
sound T Thiii^^s will not Ro hero ^ilny)Iy as in Kiissin, 
NVe can seo that already. These lines, iherefore. will 
eiirry you my last fart'well if fate should deride HRaiii'st 
me. 

May yon for many years cMUitinne in pood health and 
y>eac‘o. I <lo not die for the ideas that lien.es in sUp|M'rs 
rail love of the Fatherland. 1 shall he one more vii-tim 
of this lamentahlo madness that has seized u]>on nil the 
peoples, 

I have often di-oamed of a new kinpdom in which all 
the nations W'ould la* fraternully united, and liien' would 
bo no more racial difforenees ; in which there would ho 
one kinttdom and one people such os that for M'hich in 


times of ]>eaee the Social Democrats had pn>pared the 
way. hut which in this war is showily alas ! to l)o un- 
realizable. 

J ho|>ed to become a party leader, the editor of a 
pn'al journal, to conlrihnte towards the patheriiip ot the 
tlilTeront yiooples in an ideal eommiinity. That was my 
aspiration ; I was still yoiuip, and 1 hud odueatod niyaolf 
in that direction. 

Now this torrihlo war has been unchained, fomonted 
by a few men, who are sending their siibjecls, their 
slaves rather, to the battlefield to slay each other like 
animals. For this war has horribly depenernted — hand- 
prenades, mines, and, w'hat is worst of all, .isphyxiating 
shell.s, gases, and chlorine, art' now the chief weapons in 
elose fight inp. 

I should like to po tovv ard to those they eall ouronemicH 
and say to them : “ P.rotliers, let us fipht lopt'ther ; the 
eiK'iny is behind ns.** Yes, siiien I have been wearing 
this uiiiforin I do not fet‘1 any hatred towani tho.so who 
an' in front; but my hatred has grown (gainst tlioso 
who have power in their hands. 

We (Jermans wish to he nt tlie head of the nations ; 
are we more advaneed than a thoiisaml veal's apo ? Wo 
have inviMitod the most murderous weapons ; even tlie 
terrible attacks by means of ehlorino were first made 
by ns. It is very possible \ slnll not return from 11>o 
eoming enpapeini'iit ; but for all tlios.* who do n*tnrn it 
should ho a sacred aim to avenge tlieins.'lves on the 
small nuinln'r of those who have on their eonscionci' 
hundreds of thoiisaiiils of human lives.* 

The day, 0(*lf»bcr HI, procedoti by 

volleys of suffocating bombs, four more 
attacks were dclivt'rt'd. At 0 a.m. one was 
dircett'd against the t'astcrn (*xtr(^inity of the 
(kiurtinc, the S'jccnd at noun against Tahure, 
tlic tliird two liouis later on the Toothbrush 
Wood, and the fourth at 4 ji-m. against the 

♦Publislied by the Daily ChronieJe. 
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southern crests of the Butte de Tahure. All 
were defeated by artillery » machine-gun, and 
rifle fire. Great numbers of the enemy were 
killed or wounded and 356 luiwounded prisoners, 
including tliree officers, were captured. The 
next day, the Germans could not be brought 
to face the French fire in this part of the field. 
They then turned their attention to the French 
position north of “The Hand of Masaiges/* 
assaulting Mont Totu, the highest point of the 
Plateau of Massiges. During November 3, 
4, and 6 the fighting continued round Mont 
Tetu, but the Germans w(Te unable to storm 
the hill in spite of their use of liquid fire. On 
the last date bodies of Gennans with grenades 
and “ Flammenwerfcr ” tried unavailingly to 
wrest the Courtine from the French, and on 
November .10 the enemy, after a furious 
bombardment, failed again to e ject the Fn^ncli 
from their trenches on the southern slopes of 
the Butte de Tahure. 

If we except the German success in njgaining 
the summit of the Butte do Taliure, the cosfJly 
operations of the enemy during October and 
November had been ineffective. From 
November 11 there was a lull in the fighting, 
broken by an indecisive combat on December 
7 (jast of Auberive and another on Hill 193. 
At the beginning of December General Gouraud, 
“ the lion of the Argonne,” who had been 
wounded in Gallipoli, was given the command 
of an army in the Champagne district. On 
December 27 the Germans, who were beginning 
to fool the continual pressure of the French on 
I heir salient between Tahure and Maisons 
(le Champagne, began a series of attacks west 
of Tahuro towards Hill 193. Those attacks 
were the preliminary to a serious offensive 
in which at least three German Divisions wore 
employed from th(i region of the Courtine at 
( he southern end of the salient to Mont Tetu. 
Asphyxiating gas shells were lavishly used, and 
( he enemy descended from the Butte de Tahure 
and advanced from llipont and from his 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Maisons de 
Champagne and Mont Tetu. Except in a 
small rectangle west of Maisons de Champagne, 
he gained no foothold in the Froncli line. 

Between this date and the opening of the 
Battle of Verdun on February 21 the events in 
the Champagne Pouilleuse call for little com-^ 
ment. It may be mentioned, however, that 
on February 5 the French guns, vdiile caimonad- 
ing the Navarin Plateau, blow up several 
ammunition depots, and demolislu'd reservoirs 


of asphyxiating gas, quantities of which were 
driven by the wind on to the German lines — a 
good example of poetic justice. There was also 
some severe grenade fighting round the Butte 
du Mesnil and Tahure from February 10 to 15. 

The aftermath of the Battle of Vimy was 
almost as full of incident as that of the Battle 
of the Chatnpagifb Pouilleuse. As the loss of 
the Vimy heights would have entailed that of 
Lens and thus enable the British 1st and the 
French 10th Army to descend into the plain of 
the Scjholdt, it is not a matter of wonder that 
the Crov^m Prince of Bavaria clung desperately 



to the trenches and redoubts cast of Souchez 
and Nouville St. Vaast. On October 16 the 
Germans attomj^ted to recover the Bois>en- 
Hoche, north-east of Souehez. The struggle 
continued for severa* days, but tho French 
maintained their position, and on October 21 
they repulsed an attack in tho Givenchy Wood. 
On October 23 the French redoubt and advanced 
posts in the neighbourhood of Hill 140 wore 
assaulted. The Germans lost heavily^ and 
achieved no success. On October 27, by 
means of mines, the French wrecked the 
trenches and barbed wire entanglements near 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Inspection of French Colonial troops. A scene during the first snap of winter, November, 191S. 


the Lille 'Arras roacl, south-east of Neuville St. 
Vaost, and occupied the craters created by the 
mines. On October 30 there were several com- 
bats in the Bois-en-Hachc, near Hill 140, and 
east of the Labyrinth. If the Germans are to 
be believed, the Bavarians took 200 prisoners 
and captured four machine«guns and three 
trench mortars. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber the Gennans admit that they evacuated 
a small salient north-east of Souchez. More 
fighting occurred on November 10 in the 
Givenchy Wood, and on November 14 round 
the Labyrinth. Throughout the remainder 
of November and also in December the struggle 
in this region was continued almost daily. In 
the lost week of January, 1916, the enemy 
(*.ommenced a determined oft’eiisive, probably 
with the aim of attracting the attention of 
Joffre and Costeinau away from Verdun. On 
January 23, after a violent bombardment and 
the explosion of mines, the Germans stormed 
several hundred yards of the first-line French 
trench in the region of Neuville St, Vaast and 
got as far as the supporting trencii. Counter- 
attacks, however, broke the efforts of the 
enemy, and dislodged him from most of the 
ground which he had carried. Two more 
attacks by the Germans on January 24 were 
unsuccessful. On January 25, preceded by 
mine explosions and heavy shelling, the Ger- 
mans attacked the French front in the angle 
formed by the Arras-Lens road and the Nou- 
villo St. Vaast-Th41u8 road. Their gains were 
trifling, and the next day they were expelled 
fh>m the craters caused by the explosion of 
the mines. Other German mines were ex- 


ploded that day in the vicinity of the La Folie 
rood. On January 2S, west of Hill 140, more 
mines were fired by t)i(' enemy, who gained a 
footing in some parts of the French advances 
trenches. Simiiltanoously the French positions 
near the Neuville St. Vaast-La Folie road, 
those' to the north of Roclinoourt and on the 
road from St. Laurent to St. Nicholas, north- 
east of Arras, were attacked, whiles Arras 
itself, and the trenches south of the town, were 
fiercely bombarded. The fighting wemt on 
into February, the Germans, os was to be ex- 
pected, claiming to have; been successful. On 
February 13, at four different points, the 
Bavarians advanced between Hill 140 and the 
Neuville St, Vaast-La Folie road, but wore 
beaten off by artillery and infantry fire and 
counter-attacks. The net result of the winter 
engagements on the Vimy heights must have 
been disappointing to the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, \^ho had made very little if any 
progress. 

In Alsace there was no cessation of the 
struggle. On October 15 the enemy hailed 
shells of all ('.alibres and heavy bombs on a 
front of four miles between the Rehfelsen, the 
Hartmaimsweilerkopf and Sidelkopf, and the 
French position at this point was violently 
assaulted by the German infantry. The attack 
was repulsed at ahnost all points, but the 
enemy succeeded m reoccupying the summit 
of the Hartmannsweilerkopf. Shortly after 
there was a fierce struggle for the heights of 
the Linge and Barrenkopf, and the Germans 
were again expelled from the siunmit of the 
Hartmannsweilerkopf. North of the Col dii 
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Bonhomme, at La Chapolotte and Lo VioUu 
thc^re lively engagt^nonts on Novem- 

ber 0, 7 and 8. On December .3 Thann wan 
bombarded by the Germans. Towards the 
end of the month tluj Frencih pushed down 
the eastern slope of the irlartmannsweilerkopf, 
taking 1,200 prisoners. The Germans promptly 
counter-attacked and njcovered a portion of 
the lost ground. Tlu* Germans claim to have 
taken twenty -thn*e ofhccTs and men. 

This stateuHJTit was probably false. For in 
the action of Decc^mber 21 tlie German Higher 
Ooimnand alleged that their total losses had not 
exceeded 1,100, but Mr. II. Warner Allen 
himself .«aw 21 ofheers and 1,360 non -com- 
missioned officers and rank and file who had 
been captunxl in the engsgement pass before 
the? General commanding the Army of the 
Vosges. Although figures furnished by the 
Germans are hof)(*lessly unreliabk*, still that the 
engagc'inent was of a desperate nat ure may be 
gathered from th(^ notes of a Thnea corre- 
Bpondi^it at Delemont, wJio observed that the 
artillery fire in the Alsace region had been far 
heavier arul mon^ e.ontinuous than at any time 
since tlie \\’ar began. “ It was ht'ard,’* he 
added, “ at placets in Sw itzerland 30 miles 
from th€^ frontier, and considc'rahly farther 
from the scene of action.” 

The German troojis in AlsfiC(» had been heavily 
reinforced, e.specially with h(uivy artillery, and 
it was rumoured (untruly) that. Marshal 


Mackonsen hod arrived and that an effort wcw 
to be made to capture Belfort. An army corps, 
it was believed, had boon transported to the 
north of the Sundgau from the Russian frontuT, 
But as evt^nts subsequently showed, the Kaiser 
liad decided t.o make his rc^al othmsive against 
Verdun. A feint in the direction of Belfort 
w'ould be a nuums of drawing the French ro- 
s('rves away from the fortified arc^a before which 
the Germans wort‘ acjcuimulating theur reserves 
of men, guns and munitions. To guard against 
the contingency the French constructed a series 
of formidable entrenchments along the frontier 
from Ffetterhausen to Delle and from Dello to 
thtj riv(.‘r Doubs. Whether any reserves were 
shifted to the Belfort rc'giori is not at present 
kiicnvn. 

On December 28 and 29 the French, not- 
withstanding violt'nt eounter-at tanks by the 
enemy, made furth(;r progress in the region of 
tlu^ llartmannswoilerkopf, capturing German 
works between the Rehfelsen and the Ilirzstein. 
On .lauuary 2, howovi'i*, t hey wc^ro driven back 
on a front of about 220 yanls to trenches on the 
western edge of the ravine to the south of the 
Hehfelson, and on January 9 the Germans, after 
sev(‘ral fruitless attacks, succeeded in taking 
possession of a little hill to the north of the 
summit of the Hirzstein. The (iermuns claim 
to have taken 20 offic*ers. 1,083 Chasseurs, 
and 15 machine -guns. On January 24 some 
bombs wcjre tlirown by the Germans east of 
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JOURNALISTS AT THE FRENCH FRONT LISTENING TO EXPLANATIONS OF A 

FRENCH STAFF OFFICER. 


Belfort. Hie French about this date Buffered 
a iieavy loss, General Scrret dying of wounds 
received in the fighting on the Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. He had been Military Attach^ in 
Berlin before the war. He had fought on the 
Somme and in Belgium, and was known to his 
soldiers as “ the man of the Hartmannswciler- 
kopf.** Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his articles on 
“ France at War,” called liirn the ” Governor 
of Alsace.” According to Mr. Kipling, ” except 
for his medals, there was nothing about General 
Serret to show that he we^ not English. He 
might have come straight from an Indian 
frontier command.” In the afternoon of 
February 8 a German long-range gun, probably 
a 15-inch naval gun, fired three shells into Bel- 
fort and its suburbs. Some time before a gun 
of the same calibre had bombarded Nancy. 
Seven more shells were thrown into Belfort the 
next day, and this quite useless bombardment 
was continued on February 10 and IL As in 
the case of the shelling of Dunkirk, recorded in 
a previous chapter, no military object was 
obtained by the waste of ammunition. 

The moment when the German Grown Prince 
was to launch his great offensive against 
Verdun was now approaching, and on Feb- 
ruary 13 the Germans began a demonstration 


in the direction of Belfort, apparently under 
the direction of the Crown Prince, whose journey 
to Alsace was probably made to throw dust in 
the eyes of the French. Thoir trenches east of 
Sept, south-west of Altkirch, were threatened, 
and on February 18, after an intense artillery 
preparation, the Fnsnch jicsition north-east of 
Sept \s3,s vainly assaulted. 

Of the fighting on the coast and on the banks 
of the Yser there is little to record. The Allied 
warships appear to have bombarded Zeebrugge 
on October 17. The night before, the Germans 
had attacked the French in the region of Dix- 
mude and captured some trenches from wliich 
they were driven out at dawn. From the 
communique we leom that there was a groat 
deal of reciprocal cannonading during October 
and November round Lombortzyde. On or 
about November 20 our monitors were firing at 
the coast batteries in the dunes near Westende. 
At the beginning of December the eneniy 
surprised a French outpost between Lombart- 
zyde and Nieuport, but the post was retaken on 
December 3. About this date the Belgians 
reinundated the Yser district and forced the 
Germans to abandon a considerable number of' 
their advanced works. On the 10th British 
waiahipp destroyed the wire entanglements 
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which had been erected along the coast to 
prevent the Allies landing. A week later there 
was grenade fighting in the dunes, and on 
December 19 the Germans state that our 
momtors were again shelling Weatende. The 
monitors repeated the operation on December 
27 or 2d. At the end of January, 1916, tho 
Germans made an effort to take Nieuport. 
On that town and the Allied trenches no loss 
than 20,000 shells were discharged on tho 24th, 
but tlie German infantry were stopped by 
curtain fire of our artillery. On the 27th our 
monitors again bombarded tho Westende 
region. 

Hetweon Dixmude and Ypres there were in 
the same period a considerable number of smfill 
engagements, which, however, led to no appreci- 
able change in the positions of the contending 
armies. 

It will be recollected that at the Second 
Battle of Ypres the Germans, assisted by poison- 
ous gas, had forced their way across the Yperleo 
Canal in tho noighboui'hood of Boesingho. 
They had been driven back to the right bank 
by General Putz. Boesingho was now the point 
where the French army in Belgium, commanded 
by General Hely d’Oissc^l, joined on to tho 
British Second Army. The German Higher 
Command appeors to have considered that 



offensives against tho pomt where the wdngs of 
armies of different nationalities met were likely 
to succeed, and tho activities of the enemy 
therefore, for a time, centred round Boesingho. 
Thus on November 7 wo learn from a com- 
muniqve there was “ a particularly active fight 
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A depot used by the French tor fillinl Modbegs. 
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SECOND LIEUT. B. J. MACKLIN. 

Awarded the Military Cross. 

with trench engines in the region of Het Sast 
and Boesinghc.” Again, on February 12, 
several attempts ivero made by the enemy to 
cross the canal near Het Sast and Steenstroate. 
The attempts failed under the oombinod fire of 
the Allied ai*tiIlory and machine-guns. On 
February 20 another effort, equally unsuccess- 
ful, was made at Steenstraato, and the enemy 
seized an unimportant point in the British hue 
south-east of Boesinghe. Throughout the 
winter months the Allied guns were constantly 
employed in destroying the redoubts and 
trenches of the enemy in this neighbourhood. 

With regard to the British Second and First 
armies which filled the gap from Boesinghe to 
Loos no offensive on a large scale followed the 
Battle of Loos and the holding battles which 
had accompanied it. There were, however, 
plenty of artillery duels, mining operations and 
small infantry actions whi« h afforded oppor- 
tunities to the various arms of the New Army 
to complete their training for the battles 
intended to be delivered in the spring or 
summer of 1916. 

The artillery had now an abundance of shells. 
Previously a heavy bombardment by the 
British guns had almost always been the pre- 
liminary of an infantry attack. “ We always 
know,*' said a German prisoner, “ that when 
you begin a bombardment you’re going to 
attack.” That no longer the case, and the 
enemy were kept on tenterhooks by heavy 
cannonading wliich might or might not indicate 
an infantry offensive. An eye-witness writing 
in November relates how an artillery brigade 


CAPTAIN M. MoBEAN BELL IRVING. 

Awarded the Dittiiifluished Service Order. 

“ removed some hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trench from the ma]) and the barbed wire in 
front of it,” and how the Germans who had 
nr©j)ared to rntjet the rush of our oncoming men 
with machine-gun fire were deceived. “ 'They 
will have,” ho said, ” to re-dig thenr trench, to 
replace innumerable sandbags and thousands 
of yards of barbed wire under the unsleeping 
British eye and the surveillance of the guns 
that did them all the mischief.” It is obvious 
that, apart from the damage inflicted on the 
Germans tand the wear and tear to the brains 
of the German Staff officers, the bombardments 
were of inestimable value to the civilians who 
had been suddenly turned into artillerymen. 
One of the w^eak points in the New Army was 
its artillery. Gunners cannot be trained in a 
few days, but able here frequently to handle 
their pieces in actual warfare the improvised 
aiTtillerymen rapidly became proficient. Two 
examples of the conditions under which they 
performed their duties may help the reader to 
realize how different was the training which 
they received from that which they would have 
received in time of peace. At Ypres on October 
29, 1916, a temporary shell aqd cartridge maga- 
zine \ras struck by a German missile which 
ignited a box of cordite, causing a severe out- 
break of fire. Acting Bombardier W. Rooney, 
of the 6th Brigade Ammunition Column, Royal 
Garrison Artillery, entered the burning maga- 
zine and brought out the remaining boxes of 
cordite, which were already catching fire, and 
the only 6-inoh lyddite shell which was in the 
magazine at the time. On November 13, 1916, 
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LIEUT. G. S. M. INSALL. 

Awarded the Victoria Cross. 

nt Hooge, Corporal W. A. Flack, of the 27th 
'I'rencli Morin r Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
unscr<?wod a burning fuse from a 50-pound bomb 
which had fallen back into the bore of the gun 
owing to a misfire. The unscrewed fuse 
exploded as he tlirew it from him. 

The engineers of the Now Army had, like 
other arms, a good deal to learn, though 
many recruits had in civil life performed work 
analogous to that which tlii'y wore now called 
upon to do. I’his was specially the cose with 
the tunnelling companies largely composed of 
coal miners. The dangerous character of theii* 
tasks may be gathered from the following 
examples. On October 20 Private G. Walsh, 
of the 2nd Battalion Lancashirf* Fitsiliers, 
attached to the 178th Tunnelling Company 
Royal Engineers, after the enemy had exploded 
a mine, went wdth two other men to rescue 
thriH? comrades from a gallery filled with fool 
gas. He then made two exj)l()rationH in work- 
ings w'hich were in a very dangerous condition, 
and, when one of liis c.ompanions w^as badly 
burned and gassed in a gallery, brought him 
safely to the surface. On November 10, 1915, 
one of our galleries, south-east of Y pres, struck 
on enemy gallery. Tw^o officers. Second 
Lieutenant Brisco and Second Lieutenant 
Arthur Hibbort, entered the German gallery to 
investigate. Lieutenant Brisco going to the 
left and Lieutenant Hibbert to the right. 
After advancing some eighty yards, Lieutenant 
Brisco saw Germans at work and shot one of 
them with his revolver. The rest fired at him 
and he was forced to retire. He rejoined 



LIEUT. J. R. MclLLREE. 

Awarded the DIatinduiahed Service Order. 

Lieutenant Hibbert and kept the enemy off 
while the latter fetched sandbags and explosives. 
Together they placed and exploded a charge 
and thus forestalled the enemy. Near Armen- 
tieres, on the night of December 15-16, Lieu- 
tenant James Duncan Shepherd led a demolition 
party into a German trench in order to destroy 
mino-sliafts. Ho could not find them, Jjut lies 
laid a charge and destroyed a machine-gun 
ensconced in a steel cupola. On December 
2.3, 1015, near Frelinghein, a charge placed by 
our miners in a German gallery in order to 
destroy it had only partially exploded. The 
explosion warned the enemy, but Second 
Lieutenant George Fraser Fitzgerald Eagor 
guarded the entrance to the German gallery 
and shot a Gorman while the second charge 
was being prepared. Another officer describes 
a mining operation in wdiich ho took part : 

It won very intemnting blowing up the mine. We 
waited in tlie early dawn during those few miniiteM 
before it went up. Here and tliere a snipi'r's rifio spoke, 
but elsewhere all wa« Rlill. A whis jeered order and the 
men filed silently away from the part, that mom opposire 
tho mine. At last everybody was at his post and 
notliing mmained to be done except to wait and watch. 
Far under the ground an olBcer waa attaching the fuse. 
Above him the Oermans wore moving in their trenches. 
There was no time to lose. 

In the trenches the men still stood to their poste. 
Every few minutes we consulted our watches. TWo 
minutes more— one ^liniite — thirty seconds — ten, five, 
four, three, two — crum-boom-boom 1 A meuw of earth 
and flame shot GO feet up. Immediately all was move- 
ment. The bombers hurried to their saps ; working 
parties started digging away earth which the shock had 
caused to fall in our own trenches, and ofllcers gave 
orders. 

We expected to get a shelling for it, but tho extra- 
ordinary thing was that nothing happened at all for 
about an hour, and then they went to fortify the crater 




THROUGH THE COMMUNICATION TRENCHES IN THE SABOT 1^000& 
Preneh troo^a on their way to relieve their comrades in the firing line. 
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(we weren't meant to occupy the thing, as it was right 
in their lines)* Our machine'guiiH got a good many of 
them as they ran to it, and froml^ne of our saps, which 
went to within ten yards of it, a anipor gut several of 
thorn. 

Our sappers were awfully pleaHod about it, because 
they had started mining after the Germans, so they bored 
this gallery out and blew it up, thus neutralizing all the 
German mines in the vicinity. It was a very close thing 
— ^the sapper ofhcor told me. 

In the Ypres salient the most important event 
was the Gorman attack with gas on Decem- 
ber 19. For the novel and abominable device 
of poisonous gas the Allied troops in the front 
trenchos liad always to bo prepared. Hiis was 
especially the case in salients — a wind blowing 
against either face was equally cjfEeetive ; and 
even if the Gormans had not sufficient gas 
cylinders to line the whole of their front, th(?y 
could bo shifted to act against one side or tho 
other as the wind changed. On this occasion 
news had rcacdied the staff of the British Second 
Army that the Germans \\ere about to rc'pcnit 
their gas experiments. An ord(‘r was, ilu'n'fore, 
circulated among th(' troops tliat smoke liehnels 
were to be carriotl day and night, and that th(‘ 
goggles protecting the cycis against tlu^ funu's 
from lachrymatory sliells were to bo ready. 

During Saturday (D('cemb(T 18) the wind 
blew stoailily from the east north-east. At 
sunset it dro7)p(*d to a liglil ])re(*ze. Antici- 
pating an attack (he next day, our artillery 
directed a Is'iivy fin* on ilie points wh 're it 
might be exi)ected that the cmemy’s troof)s 
were- massed. The German ginis replic*d, lait 
many of their shells, plunging into ground soft- 
ened by the rain of the* j)rcvious days, (lit I not 
burst. Tho dawn of December 19 ^^’as cold and 
misty, which held the heavy gas down to earth 
and kept it from diffusing. Suddenly our men 
sniffed an odour like lilac. 'The Germans were 
firing lachrymatory shells. Jlastily goggles 
were adjusted. When the cannonading was at 
its height a hissing was heard in I lie dinjctioii 
of the Ypn*H-PoelcappclI(^ road. The gas 
cylindtsrs on the north-(^ast of the salieni were 
being turned on. A wall of grey -green vapour 
some seven feet high, the smell of w liich could 
be eventually detected miles behind our linens, 
began slowly but steadily to nuive towards the 
British trenches. Instantly tlic smoke Is’lincts 
were donned, and shrapnel and Jiigli-cxplosive 
shells were pumped by our artillery into tho foul- 
smelling fog. Shrieks of wounded and dying 
men proclaimed that in, or behind it, masses of 
the enemy were making for our lines. Th<» 
British, to some of w'horn a gas attack was a 


novelty, leant forward on the parapets, peeping 
tlirough the eye-pieces of their helmets, A few 
moments later linos of gas-masked Germans, 
some with bombs in their hands, others with 
fixed bayonets, were dimly visible. They ad- 
vanced, as usual, ut a lumbering trot, and, in 
the picturesque plirase of an eye-witness, looked 
like “ giant toads from some batrachian 
inferno.’* Tills spectacle was almost instantly 
replaced by another even more gruesome. Our 
maeshine gmis and rifles had spoken and tho 
ground was covered with corjises and with dying 
or wounded men. “ All that was loft of the 
vaunted attack,” tho same eye-wdtness relatijs, 
“ was represented by what lookinl like . . . 

bundles of rags littering the plain.” As tho 
poisonous fog c^loarod our men perceived here 
and there a German in his uncanny lieadgcw 
crawling back on his hands and knees. The 
sight aroused no pity. Since the Germans had 
tak(‘n to th(i use of poisonous gas and liquid fire, 
the U'liqxT of the British liad risen. ” Kill 
every Bocho you can ! ” was now tho slogan of 
th(? trenches. 

1*hc gas attack had failed. It was followed 
by a combat b(?two('n ojiiiosing airmen in tho 
clear, blue, frosty atmosphere and by incessant, 
cannonading wliich lasted w^ell into the day. 
1*0 quote tho J^ril ish Report, “ there wer6 
forty -four combats in tht^ air. Two of the 
enemy’s airplanes were brought down behind 
their lines, and others w^ere driven dow’n, 
apparcmtly in a damaged condition.” Captain 
Malcolm McBean Bell-lrving, R.F.A., betw^een 
l.ilk' and Ypres tuigagod threes hostile machines. 
l’h(' first he drov. off, the second hc5 sent to the 
ground in flames, and tlie third nose-dived and 
disapi)('arc?d. Upon him three other machine.^, 
possibly Fokkers. descended. He escaped 
them and flew off to Yprc's, (diasing a hostile 
aeroplane ; but, when within a hundred yards 
of it, w'as wounded by a shell and had to return. 
For these fine i)erformaiices he received th<i 
D.S.O. 

After their dis(!omfiture on December 19 
there was a lull in the struggle for tho Ypres 
salient but on February 11, pc'rhaps as a feint 
to draw off attention from the Verdun district, 
the enemy resuiruxl the offiaisive. At 3 a.m. 
on that day he l>ombnrded the trenches east of 
Boosinglu', and there was some indecisive 
tnmeh-fighting. The bombardment was re- 
newed on a more extensive scale the next day 
but no serioiLs infantry attack followed. On 
the 13th the Hooge end of the salient received 
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A LONELY SENTRY. 

Guarding a road In Northern France. 

5,000 ahellH and at night the Germans destroyed 
by mines the iamoiw “ International Trench,” 
which ran south of Hill 60 between the Ypres- 
Cornines canal and railway. On Monday they 
took possession of the site of this trench and 
were shelled and bombed in it until March 2, 
when, as will be described in a later chapter, it 
was retaken from them. 

South of Ypres to Loos there were in the 
winter months a succession of incidents in 
which individual British officers and men won 
well -merited honour. For example, on the 
night of November 16-17 a detachment of the 
7th Canadian Infantry Battalion south of 
Messines executed a surprise attack, designed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Victor Wentworth Odium, 
which was so skilfully conducted that General 
Joffre is reported to have circulated an account 
of it among the French armies in order that it 
might bo treated as a model for similar opera* 
tions. Though the moon was shining brightly^ 
Private J. Berry, Corporals Babcock, H. Odium 
and K. Weir, and Sergeants W. C. Meyerstoin 
and H. Ashby, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant William Dumbledon Holmes, 
worked for four hours cutting lanes through 
wire entanglements. They then placed a 
bridge over the little river Douve, about 
16 yards from the parapet of a heavily manned 
German trench. Guided by these brave men, 


bombing parties slipped past the 'German 
santries into the tmnch*where they bombed or 
bayonetted a considerable number of the enemy. 
With the loss of only one man, who was killed 
accidentally, they returned, driving a dozen 
prisoners before them. Lieutenant John Hay* 
inond Mclllree had thrown down the first 
German he met and felled the second with his 
ride and Captain Charles Telford Costigan, of 
the 10th Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
accompanied the party, had shot with his 
revolver three Germans. The last man to leave 
the trench was Lieutenant Archibald Wrightson, 
who displayed great coolness and judgment, as 
had done Corporal A. K. Curry. Just as the 
party was coming back Gennans were heard 
approaching on the left. An officer promptly 
ran back to the nearest traverse and tlirew over 
it four bombs, one after the other, as fast as he 
could pull out the safety pins. Four deafening 
explosions followed, and the Canadians returned 
unmolested across the Douve and through the 
lanes in the barbed-wire entanglements to their 
own trenches. 

The Canadians were not the only British 
troops to indulge in these exploits. An artillery 
officer in a letter to his wife, published by the 
Morning Post, writes : 

It will comfort you m little for the rather doleful newe 
from the Balkans if you*d been ** Somewhere in Franco ** 
this morning to see a company oi a new regiment from the 
hearty, wholesome West of England come back after a 
jolly little raid on the Huns’ trenches. 

A company of the regiment was entrusted with 

tho task of harassing the Hun. Without preliminary 
advertisement of an artillery bombardment, but with 
warning to the artillery who were to have a share in the 
good work at its second stage, our men, one hundred and 
twenty strong, slipped silently over our parapet and 
made for the German trench. They had means (which 
1 had better not specify) to deal with the German wire, 
and these means proved quite efficacious. No German 
patrols were encountered. The first news the Germans 
had of our arrival was when an officer appeared over 
their parapet and shot down a German non-commissioned 
officer with his revolver. Then like a huge Rugby rush 
on the ball, the English soldiers were over the German 
parapet, their colonel (who, by the way, had been begged 
not to go with them, but insisted) at their head, shouting 
gaily, cheering, shooting. The Huns would not medee a 
fight of it. Most of them scurried away like frightened 
rabbits to the communication trenches. Others threw 
up their hands, calling out “Aamerod.” A German 
officer, who showed fight, was struck down by a loaded 
bomb stick — ^his skull crushed in. Whilst the prisoners 
were being secured the English company divided up. 
Some bombed the communication trenches, others 
** made hay ** of the German firing trench, cutting the 
wires, destroying the dug-outs, looting the war maiiriel. 

After twenty minutes, the allotted time, the company 
started back for their own trench. They had twelve 
prisoners, a German Mstxim-gun, two ba^ of German 
bombs, and some other booty. They had not sustained 
a single casualty and had left dead in the trench a number 
of Germans, variously estimated at from 20 to 48. As 
soon as our infantry had left the German firing trench 
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oup artill<^ry opened fire on the German communication 
trenches whore tlie fiigitiveH had taken rofupe. It wuh 
at this time, probably, that the chief slaughter of the 
enemy took plaoo^ They wore “ rat lied ” and in flight. 
Proaumably tiie German roserves were licing rushed 'up, 
and we hope that both parties met around about t)ie 
points where we were ruining high explosives nn<l 
shrapnel from a scort^ of halterieH at the rate cd one 
hundred shells a minute. 

The Germans at this stage, 25 minutes after our men 
had crossed the puruptd, wcjke up, and their artillery 
began a heavy bomhurdmont of our firing tn-nch and 
communication tn^nches. From this fim wc luul three 
killed, mainly b<*causo one of the Gertnun priaoneis 
became obstrofieroiis and delayed the passing of our men 
at a C'Ortalin point. 'I’hnt. was jiructically the whole cost 
of the enterprise. The Gorman prisoners, when they 
learned that they were not to be shot — ^tho German 
officers tell tlieir men tliat the British always shoot 
prisoners — were unfeignedly glad to be captured. 
Probably they will be usefully coinimmirative when they 
come to be examined. Ono ])risoner wus a youth 
Bovonteon. lie ha<l boon two days at the front win n 
he was thuB taken prisoner. 

Now, I don’t suggest that this W’oa a groat victory and 
that London or even a certain est Country town sliould 
be flagged. But it was a happy little incident. Ami it 
is cheering to find that when all tliLs deadly ineehanieid 
irickory of war can be swejit asid<', and the Knglislmian 
meets the Gorman as man to man, the (il(*rinaii seurries 
away, and does not make any pretoiico of equality. 

The exploit of an oiriccr in tlie ^^'iltfillire 
Rt'giinont performed in or near I’lot^gsteert 
Wood south of Messiiies, also gives an idea of 
the cjouragc and initiative displayed by nuui 
from the West Country. Second Litjutonant 
Bernard James JMaeklin on tho night of 
DtMKuniHT 6-7, 1915, previous to a surprise 
attack took tliree men out to cut wire. Finding 
six yards of wjiter in front of the wire, he 
crawled through it — tla* rngiith was D<*c(uiihcr — 
and cut a lane ilu’ough four rows of wire. A 
( k*rman listening post aiijiroachod to within a 
few yards of liiin. Half Frozen, ho remained 
watching tlie listeners for nearly an hour. Ho 
1-hen crawled back and made liis report. Tho 
Military Cross was liis reward. Lack of space 
preclud(?K doing justice to hundreds of other 
porfornuinces no less deserving of mention. 

South of Arras the British 3rd Army held the 
line to a point close to the Somino. Littlo has 
transpin^d of thc» fighting in tliis section. From 
the notices in winch the actions of individual 
soldiers have been recorded by tho \\’'ar Offico 
we catch, however, some glimpses of tho wrork 
performed by our men. l^or example, at 
(lommercourt, between Arras and Hebutome, 
on the night of November 25-26, during a 
bomb attack against tho German trenches, 
l^nce-Con>oral H. W. Moore, of the l/6tli 
Battalion Gloucestershire R«*giment, T.F., 
showed great bravc'ry in t*nU‘ring shelters full of 
the enemy and cileariiig them with his grenades. 
When he had no more missile's left ho fouglit 


Ids way w’ith his fists through a group of Ger- 
mans. On the same occasion Lieutenant 
.laspc'r M. C. Badgliy, of the same regiment, 
cut through t\\o linos of W'iixj entangleint^iits, 
aiul Second Lit'iitenant T. T. Pryce, with an 
assauliing column, succeeded in entering tho 
( k^nnaii trenehos unobserved, (jleared tlie 
enemy from tliom, and ‘bombed numbers 
(Towded in det»p dug-outs. Again, on Decem- 
ber 1, the Germans near Mametz exploded a 
mine wliieh jiartly destroyed one of our gaJ- 
leritjs, whereupon St*rgt^aiit J. Diinhahin, of the 
1st Battalion Norfolk Regiineiit, kd up his 
grc'uadiers to rept‘1 an attack, and had himself 
lowwed down the shaft. In spite of foul gas 
and falling gal l('ri(\s he brought tw o unconscious 
men to the surface. Similar actions were per- 
formed by Lieutenant G. P. Burl! on and 
Private R. G. Doughty, both of the same 
regiiu^‘iil. On D(*(;c'mber 6-7 a detachment of 
the' 1st Battalion Clu'shire Regiment attacked 
the Germans near C’arnoy ; Acting Corporal tl. 
Moort', w ho was in chargi' of a “ West ” machine, 
greatly assisteil the attack by keeping up rapid 
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fire. A lighted bomb dropped off the cap of 
the machine and would have catised many 
ca8iialti€!8, but Corporal Moore groped for it 
in the mud, and had just time to throw it over 
the parapet when it c^xploded. 

Just beyond the right wing of the British 
3rd Amiy there was a sinall engagemc^nt in 
January. On the Ic'ft bank of the Somme, 
west of P6ronno, lies the village of Friso in 
marshy ground. At this point, owing to the 
dilliculty of digging trenches in tlio marshes, 
there was a break in the French advance line. 
'Iho Germans on tin? 28th drove the French 
from Frise, but their attempts to advance 
south on Dompierre met with no success. 

The figliting in the air during the wdnter 
moTiths was favourable to the Allit^s. The 
German anti-aircraft gunners had, however, 
improved, and, for defensive purposes, the 
enemy had sticured a formidable aeroplane, 
the Fokker, invented by a Dutcliman. The 
Fokker was to a large extent a copy of the 
Morane monoplane, and furnished with a 
very pow^erful engine for rapidly climbing to 
great heights. This typ<^ was most ust'iul. 
The Allies possc'ssefl <'<pially good machim^s, 
but, as the Gorman airmen rarely venturtul 
over their lines, had far fewer ofiport unities of 
emiJoying them. An analysis of the evidence, 
especially that of the German reports (which 
are not likely to have* minirni/ed the successc's 
of German aircraft), establishes that, while 
individual German airmen — ^notably Lieu- 
tenants Boelke and Immolmann — show’ed re- 
markable skill and gallantry, the Germans 
were* very far from obtaining a mastery 
of the air. Nor was it in any w^ay probable 
that they would so long as we had airmen 
of the calibre of Secoi’d Lieutenant Gilbert 
Stuart Martin Insall, who, on November 7, 

fr‘ 

1915, gained the V.C. imder circmnstancc3S 
described below. 


Insall was patrolling in a Vickers fighting 
machine, with First-Class Air-Mechanic T. H. 
Donald as gunner, when a German machine 
was sighted, pursued, and attacked near 
Achiet. The German pilot led the Vickers 
machine over a rocket battery, but with groat 
skill Lieutenant Insall dived and got to close 
range, when Donald fired a drum of cartridges 
into the German machine, stopping its engine. 
The German pilot dived tlirough a cloud, 
followed by l^ieutenant* Insall. Fire w€us again 
opened, and the German machine was brought 
down heavily in a ploughed field four miles 
south-east cjf Arras. On seeing tlie Gormans 
Kfiramble out of their machine and prepare to 
fire. Lieutenant Insall dived to 500 ft., thus 
enabling Donald to open on them. The 
Germans lied, one hcl]jiiig the other, wlio was 
appfiTcntly wounded. Others Gernuins com- 
numcod heavy fire, but IJcnilenant Insall iurnt'd 
again, and an incendiary bomb was tlropped 
on the German ninchine, which was last seen 
wreafhc'cl in smok(\ He next headed west 
in or<ler to get back over the Gorman trenches, 
but as he was at only 2,000 ft . altitude he divtni 
across them for grcuiter speed, Donald turning 
his luacliiiHvgiui into the trenchc's as he passt'd 
over. Tlie German fire damaged the petrol 
tank. With great coolness Lieut t*nant Insall 
landed uiaier covcir of a wood 500 yards inside 
our lines, ^'hereupon the Germans fired some 
150 shells at the machine lying #11 the ground, 
but without causing material damage. During 
the night it was repaired )>ehind serc^enetl 
lights, anil at dawn lieutenant Insall flew his 
machine home with First-Class Air-Mechanic 
T. H. Donald as a passenger. Donald was 
awarded a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Thus it will be seen that in every way thc^ 
Allies held their own, and even made some 
slight 2 :)rogre 88 . Winter was not the time for 
n big offensive, and they could afford to wait. 
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CHAPTER CXVII 


THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MODERN 
WAR : SHELL SHOCK AND 
NERVOUS INJURIES. 


New Problems of Mental Strain— First Avvkarasvk of ‘‘ Shell Shock ” — Effect of the 
J lioH Explosive SHKLii — “ Resistance Dependent on Training and Health — Strange 
Phenomena of Mental Breakdown — J. oss of Memory — Temporary Dumbness and Blindness 
— Scientific Opinions — Precautions and Treatment of “Shell Shock” — The Mental 
Treatment Bild^- Special Hospital Work in England — Rest Camps — Baths at the Front — 
“Trench-Foot” — ^The Disease and its Curb — “Soldier's Heart” — Research Work — Gas 
Poisoning and its ("ure — After-Treatment of Fa(’e Injuries and Prevention of Deformity 
— The Work of the Doctors. 


T he effect of war upon the fighting 
man has always bcH*n difficult to 
estimate*, and it is probably true that 
the whole effect, moral and mental 
tts \i'ell as physical, neveT has been estimated. 
Yet in all the wars of th(^ past eiertain broad 
results have been noted and conirnentod upon. 

These results wt^re (•hie'fly ])hysical and were 
recorded much os the discharges from a great 
hospital are rocordcid. ^Fho mental factor in 
war was, generally, not a viTy iiiijiortaiit one, 
or it was very badly understood. A certain 
jjroportion of soldiers broke down mentally, 
but this proportion was so small when com- 
pared with the proportion of wounded, and still 
more of sick, that it was regarded as being 
negligible. Thus the medical records which 
tell the whole story of outbreaks of j)lague and 
pestilence devote but scant attention to the 
mind of the fighting man. 

It is not possible to feel surjjriscjd at this when 
one remembers that in the wars of the past the 
groat problem which the doctors had to face 
was the problem of infectious disease. They 
had, literally, no time for any other niattcTs. 
Epidemics always sprang up, and what with 
the sick and wounded the medical staff had its 
hands very full indeed. 

Vol. m— Part 87. 


The Great War was in a category by itself so 
far as medical matters were concerned. In the 
first place the advance of surgery had rendered 
the treatiiumt of wounds a mucli easier matter, 
in tlK5 Ki’cond the help of science ensured that 
treat mi *nt would be underhiken with good 
prospect of success. Again, scii'nce had met 
and defeated the princi]jai i^pidemic, typhoid 
fever, and had thus rid tin? armies of their 
worst enoiny. Mie strain upon the medical 
service was greatly reduced. 

But the medii^al si*rvi(u? itself was a very 
different body from the medical services of the 
old days, it had become, quite early in the 
war, a vast organization of the best medical and 
scientific ability in the country, an organization 
even in its humblest ranks of picked men. 

This organization included specialists jn 
almost every di*pa.rtment of medicine. These 
men were enabled to deal with the fallen and 
w'ounded soldier not as a mere unit but rather as 
a patient. Thi?y had opportunity afforded 
them for that careful scientific work which is so 
essential to correct treatment. They were able 
to study their patients, so that from study 
better lines of treatment might be arrived at. 

The war hod scarcely begun before it was seen 
that the s|)ecialist would be called upon to play 
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FRENCH RED CROSS STATION IN A CAVE. 
Renderings first aid to the wounded as they are brought from the trenches. 


a great part in the solution of its medical 
problems. This was very opparent in regard 
to the poisoned wounds which began to sliow 
themselves in such terrible abundance ; it wa^, 
no less apparent in regard to tlxe nervous 
affections which resulted from the explosion of 
heavy shells. 

Tliese nervous affections indeed constituted 
a huge problem from the? very outset. They 
were exceedingly t'loquont, exceedingly varied, 
and exceedingly severe. They rcfuesented 
a phenomenon which, if it was not new, was, 
at any rate, very imfaniiliar to tho majority 
of the doctors who encountered it. In the 
jlUtU's of the past a certain amoimt of trouble 
had arisen as the result of the ex[)loaions of 
shells, but this trouble had never been of a 
really serious character Here, on tho contrary, 
was a force wliich killed without injuring, 
which seemed to unseat the mind itself, and 
to deprive a man of all his faculties wliile yet 
not a scratch could be detected upon his skin. 

The first warning of a really impressive 
kind which the w^orld received regarding this 
new and terrible factor in warfare came in the 


form of a strange rumour which was in cLrcu- 
laiioii at tho time of the Battle of tho Mamc. 
The runiour had several forms, but in its 
t\s.si^nct3 it. told tho saint? story. Dead men, it 
said, had been found standing in tho trenches, 
apparently in possession of their faculties. 
Every normal attitude of life was imitated by 
those dead men ; their bodies wen? found 
jiosod in all maimer of positions, and th(' 
illusion was so cjomplete that often the living 
would speak to the dead before tht?y realized 
the true stab? of affairs. 

When this rumour first became current, tho 
explanation was offered that those men had 
been “ asphyxiated *’ by a new type of cheJl. 
Tho explanation revealed th(? fact that at that 
period a purely physical reason was regarded 
as necessary ; doctors and the public at largo 
had not then taken into consideration the 
possibility that tl^e cause of death might be 
menial rather than physical. 

The asph3rxia explanation did not survive 
long, for soon a great deal of new evidence 
regarding the effects of high explosive shells 
accumulated. Thus men were brought down 
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to the base in the state known as the state of vast niiniberfl of men would bo smitten down 

shock. These men presented very much the by tho “ invisible force,” and that the future of 

appearance of severely w'Oimded men, only in those men must depend almost wholly upon the 

this case no wound could be discoverc»d. degree of knowledge of the conditions ])ossess('d 

Every medical man who had given ani)e«thetlcs by their doctors and upon the degree of en- 

and watched his patients after their rcKJovery lightenment of tho authorities controlling 

from operation knew this state and knew their d(‘stinies. 

something about it. 

But, in addition to the cases of sho<;k, there It was recognized from the first that tlio 

were found cases in which disease ijictures condition of shell sho<.*k was no siniyilc^ one, but 

were represented, but in whieJi no a(;tual that very many coinf)k‘x fa(!toi*s were involved, 

disease could bf? detected, an<l it was observed '^Phe growth of knowledge of thfj subject very 

that, almost without ex(^eption, the irum so soon set all doubt about this at rc^st. One of 

affectedhadbeeiiexposed tot h('(»fEects. either i in- the first observations mode was that liabilily 
mediate or more remote, of high explosive sh(‘lls. t o shc*ll shock or to nervous injury w as by no 

From this tiim^ onwards intcTcst in the means the same* in every individual, indeed 

nervous affection of battii* beciame profound. t hat it differc'ri in the same individual at diffonmt 

Neurologists were altaeh(‘d to the military times and in diffV'n^nt conditions. W'elling- 

liospitals, and nerve* eases were studied as ton’s famous rc*mark about “ four o’clock in tho 

closely and as ean'fiilly as were surgical and morning courage* ” s€»emed thus to find a new 

medical cases. It was realized that the coming ap[)U(*ation. Amongst the* dc*tcnnining factors 

of the high explosive shell to tlu* front ])lacc were the* force of tho explosion, the length of 

among the weapons of war had wrought a time during wliich the soldier had been ex- 

revolution in the typi^s of war injuries, and so ])osed to shell fii*e, the Itmgth of time during 

in war medicine. Tt beeaiiu* quite cl(*ar that whicdi ho had beem under fire at all — the 



AFTER A BATTLE IN CHAMPAGNE. 

German wounded waiting for an ambulance to take them off the battle-ground. 
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REMOVING THE WOUNDED UNDER FIRE. 


degree of his experience of war, the state of the 
weather, the state? of the campaign, the man's 
owm health, his physical w’oll-bcjing, his food, 
hia sleep, and finally his history, both personal 
and family. 

These obsorvations opened up a very wide 
vista indeed, and called for iiiiiiiodiate and 
careful investigation. The fii’st point, cU?arly, 
which hod to be detorniinod was the type of 
soldier who was most subject to the efTects of 
the shock and the? type of conditions in which 
he was most subject. The investigation was 
carried out by many workers, and their results 
were found to agree in the main particulars. 

First it becomi' clear that the experientjcd 
soldier was less Kable than hia inexperienced 
fellow, so long as the conditions surrounding 
him came wdthin his experience. T'his was not 
perhaps surprising in view of the well-known 
effects of discipline and the equally w^ell-known 
^lue of old and seasoned troops as against 
raw levies, though it remained a matter of 
great interest that discipline and seoc^oning 
w^ere able to confer immunity of a kind against 
so violent an assault as that of a bursting shell. 

The next difference which was observed was 
that existing betwroen men of sound history 
and men in whoso history thero were flaws of 
one kind or another. Investigation along this 
line soon brought to light the fact that a very 


consid(?ral>lo nuinber of Iho cases of shell shock 
occurred in individuals of a neuropathic or 
|)sychopathic predisposition or of a nervous 
or timorous disposition. 

It became clear that the term “ resistance ” 
as applied to man has a much wider significance 
than had hitherto been supposed — that, in fact., 
resistance is a quality of the whoh* organism, 
alw'ays active? and determining the course of 
every reaction. 

Further, a emrious ndationsliip between the 
ovonts of war and the incidence of shell shock 
was established, and it was found that a hapf)y, 
or a ho})eful, army is, as a unit, less subject to 
this condition than an overwrought, unsuc- 
cessful or disappointed one. Thus Major 
Mott stated in a lecture before the Royal 
Sf^ciety of MedicMne that it had appeared to 
him that the cases of sliell shock in 1916 wwe 
less severe than those mot with in the spring 
c»f 1915. Ho added : “1 attribute this t6 the 
fact that life in the trenches has not been 
ossociaied wdth such (continuous and severe 
nervous strain and fearful apprehension. Our 
men have felt that in numbers and in effective- 
ness of our artillery the balance of power is no 
longer with the enemy. The joy of hope has 
rei>laced the depression of fpsr,’* 

A speaker who followed him pointed out, 
further, that it was a curious fact that very few 
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cases of mental breakdown seemed to have 
occurred among the troops at Cjallipoli at the 
time of the first landing, in spito of the awful 
slaughter. During the first two or three 
weeks after this landing he saw only about 
half a dozen cases of nervous breakdown in the 
sevonteentii (General Hospital at Alexandria. 
No doubt this was diu; to the f)rote<;tive in- 
fluences of the sthenic emotions which actuated 
almost all tin* men at the time. 

Shell shock, then, was s< en to be the €*nd 
rather tlian thts beginning of a ja'ocess. In 
some instances it was the- culiiiinating stagt* 
in a nervous life-history ; in othta- coses it was 
the expression of physical bankrupt c.y. Tn all 
oases its occurrence was favoured by those 
circumstance w'hicli, generally, favour the 
onset of ill-li('alth. 

The fact that the war was being waged 
largely by moans of high explosive shells made 
these observations exceedingly important, as 
w'ill presently be shown.* 

I'hc coiulition itself was so n'lnarkabh^ and 
so inU^resting os to merit a careful description. 
Its onset was <letermiiied as a rule by h<iavy 
gunfirt' or by th(' bursting of a shell in the 
neighbourhood of tli<? affected man, though 
such a history could not always be obtained. 
Occa,sionally the- victim had been buried by 
the shell. In these' case's of burying, when* 
presumably some actual concussion tookjdace, 






THE RETURN OF STRENGTH. 

One crutch has been taken away. 

th(5 state known as “ retri»grado amnesia,’’ or 
loss of memory extending ba(;k beyond tlu5 
shoc'k, perhaps far beyond it, was observtxl. 
Retrograde amnesia was not si?cii in cases in 
which no [diysical da-magc' had occurred, in 
theses memory-loss dated from the* event. 
The immediate effect was almost alv\ay8 loss 
of consciousness. This loss of cons(;iou8ne.ss 
lasted for a long time or a short time. It 
afTccted the intellect rather than the functions 
of the brain which liave n'gard to tlie preser- 



MECHANO-THERAPEUTICS AT RENNES. 
A repair-shop for wounded men. 
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A RUSSIAN RED CROSS HOSPITAL. 

The Cz&rina the Grand Duchesses Olde (2) and Tatiana i he wounded. 
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vation of the individual and the species. Dr. 
Mott described the case of an ofHcer whoso 
company had dug themselves in, in a wood ; 
ho went out into the road to see if a convoy 
was coming. A large shell burst near him. 
It was about tw’o o’clock in the moming, and 
quite dark. About 4.30 a.m. it was light, and 
the officer found himself being helped off his 
horse by two women who came out of a farm 
house. He hiid no recollection of anjd^hing 
that happened between the bursting of the 
shell and this incident. 

In this, state inc^mory might bo conijileh^ly 
lost, so that tlie soldier’s face was a blank. 
Ht' might not renie.mber his name ; he might 
have no idea who Ik^ whm, f»r how he came to 
be in the position in which lie found himself. 
Near relations who visited him often found 
that Imj had no idc'a regarding tlu‘ir identity, 
anti viewed their coming with the same stony 
indifTerence wdth wdiieh lie regarded the whole 
world around him. No mutter what his 
aptitudes and tasliNS might have been bt'foro 
the shock occiutchI, he lost them. One soldier, 
for example, was found to be unable to give 
any a(?couTit of himself. A\'^hon his name was 
•>\ri<tt‘n he tlid not recognize it; he did not 
know the st'ason of th(‘ yt'ar. He did not 
I'ecoliect anything that was told him, so that 
his memory for recent events, as well as for 
the past, was lost. 

Another man had hciMi a good musician. Ho 
was asked by the doctor to sing. He failed to 
do this, and the doctor then began to whistle 
“ God Save the King.” The patient loc»kod 
up and finished the tune, lie was then invited 
to whistle “ Tipperary,” and did so on being 
started. From this tiiru^ liis expression 
eliaiiged — ^liis mind bad found itself. Ho could 
now whistle any of the tunes he had previously 
been started on. Later he began to play the 
piano. 

It w-as found that the musical memory 
tended to return sooner than did the memory 
of events and jiersons, probably because the 
emotional effect of music fixed impressions 
upon the mind very firmly, and these impres- 
sions were therefore more easily brought again 
into consciousness. 

In another class of case the soldier retained 
a very clear recollection of the evemt, or events, 
w'hioh took place at the moment when he 
received his shock. Thus he might be haunted 
by terrible visions of carnage, visions in 
wliioh “flying legs and arms” figured pro- 


minently. In th(»so cases terrifying dreams 
played a prominent part in tlie mental picture. 

Mon became dumb within an hour, yet 
many of thest? diunh men recovered speech 
almost as iiiKtantancously as they had lost it. 
Written speech and silent thought, the visualisai- 
tion of words, w(^^e always intact. In one case 
a mem’s companions belabounnl him with a 
slipper until he cried out — he was cured. Iti 
another instance a man remained dvuiib until 
hc5 saw a child about to be run over in the street, 
when he shouted out to warn her. He alsb 
was able to speak from that moment. In yet 



THE STIMULUS OF PRAISE. 

The face of the wounded man lights up at 
sight of M, Poincare. 

another (;ase a severe shock — the unexpected 
news of the death of a relative — restored 
speech. 

Even more remarkable were the cases of 
blindness. Men were met with who possessed 
good eyes and active brains, who could hoar and 
speak well, but wiio could not si^e. Blindness 
was relative. Yet these men rt^covered sight in 
many cases instantly. In one instance a nurse 
went to the bedside of one of these people at 
2 a.m., and said, “ You can see now.*’ The 
parent, who had been absolutely blind for a 
considerable period of time, replied, “ I can, as 
well as ever I did in my life.” He recovered 
his sight. Another man saw nothing until his 
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IN CHAMPAGNE. 
On the way to hoipital. 


mothor came to visit liiin in hospital. I’ho 
sound of Jier voice “ opened his eyes as ho 
liiiriHolf expressed it. 

The deaf, too, presented anotiuM* nstonishinfi: 
asjKsct of the condition. They also recovcjrc'd 
their lost sense oftcm with extreme .suddenness, 
and 08 the result of trifling events. 

This failure of sense w'ns not in any way 
connected with tile .sense organs. The dumb 
man, civon when imable to produce any audible* 
sound HUfih as a cough or a laugh, had no 
lesion of his vocal cords or of his larynx, 
the blind man ))ossess(*d normal eyes, tla* 
deaf man norma! ears. Nor was the brain 
rendered insensible to sense impressions, for 
in some cases the blind man could see in thf^ 
sense that he was aware of an outside world 
but could not interpret it. In th<^ same w^ay 
the deaf man was often aw'aro that words w'cro 
being spoken, though ho could extract from 
these w^ords no moaning. 

Again, in all cases in w^hich a man had lost 
the power of speech he could write dowm quite 
easily wdiat he desired to say. One of these 
men wrote, “ I hear and understand nil you are 
talking about, and 1 know w^hat I wish to reply, 
but I am unable to utter the words.” 

It was known that the special senses receive 
stimuli from the outside world which are 


road ofT by the brain, and ('it her stored as 
memory images or else translated into action 
or both. It w^as known that- (certain areas of 
the surface of tlie brain (corti'x) dominated 
(jc'rtain fun(^tions, while other arc'as rt^ccived 
and jM'rhaps stored impressions from the senses. 
For ('xam])l(% case.s were known in which a 
tumour or injury of the brain had dt'privod its 
vicjtiin of his knowledge* of otk' language, but 
Itjft him in po.ssession of liis knowdedgo of 
another — an Kngli.shman w^as unable to sj^eaU 
Fr(*nch, but (‘.uiild still speak English. This 
strict- localization of function and sc^nse per- 
ception w^as well rtjcognized, and fixnn the re- 
cognition of it- a.ros(5 thi^ idea that any particular 
activity, whether of sensation or of motion, 
calls into i>lay a particular set of cortical brain 
cells. 

The adult human brain i.s thus an instrument 
of great delicney and complexity attuned to its 
work, able to show w’itli speed certain responses, 
and to repeat these responses over and ov(^r 
again. Pra<;tice has made it iierfect in certain 
clearly defined directions. Each man has built 
up his owm brain aptitudes, has fashioned, 
that is to say, his own characteristics. 

Now it was recognized that this delicate 
brain is an object of great solicitude on the 
part of Nature. The brain is the only organ 
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in the body which is completely surrounded 
by bone. It has a rich blood supply, and it is 
covered by a layer of fluid which serves to 
protect it from shock. But in addition to tliis 
it possesses means of its own which are capable 
of affording it protecjtion against sho<jk - 
internal means as against external means. 

All the sense nerves of thc^ body lead to the 
brain, which thus is afflicted at once by any 
stress or shock. A woiin I is reflected at once 
itpon the brain by way of the sensory nerves 
leading from the wounded area to that organ. 
But the sevfjrity of the shock received varies 
greatly in diffcjrent persons. Some m(;n arii 
able to “ stand ” a much more s(were shock 
than are others. In the case of certain mem- 
bers of tht3 community the lutTe sight of blood 
may bo enough to produce a state of profound 
shock. 

This knowledge was appli(3d to the ease of 
the victims of shcill shock, and various de- 
ductions wore drawn. 'I'he importance of a 
cliuir understanding of tiio condition was 
obvious, since only upon clear understanding 
can a rational trtjatment be built up. A grtmt 
deal of attention was therefore given to 



wliat may be described as the theories of 
causation. 

One theory tended to give prominence to 
molecular or chemical changes occurring in the 
brain itself. The tremendous force of the 
explosion, it was argued, was sufficient to dis> 
tiurb the normal chemihal constitution of the 
blood, to liberate air from the blood, and so 
perhaps to set up so-called *‘ttir emboli.” 
Again, it was noted that a shell wliich had 
exploded badly lilierated carbon monoxide gas 
(CO.) — the gas so feared in pits. This gas 
exorcises a profound toxic effect tmd may lead 
to instant death. It may, again, modify 
powerfully the vitality of the brain as a whole 
or in part, and so give rise to the typical symp- 
toms of shell shock. 

Another sot of observers saw in the state of 
shell shock a state of suspend cm! mental action. 
They pointcnl out that under the conscious 
mind lies the unconscious, and that the uncon- 
scious, or sub-cons(;ious, mind is thf^ repository 
of ra(‘e instinct. The liistory of a man’s 
ancestry is written upon his sub -conscious 
mind, and chief among tlie primitive or elemen- 
tal emotions is f(3ar. Thus when the conscious 





UNDOING HIS WORK. 

German helps to remove French wounded. 
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mind was in abeyance aa the result of lonfi 
continued illness or anxiety followed by shock 
foar tended to assert itself and to gain dominion 
over the whole being. It was fear whioh 
iloterinined the blindness and deafness met 
with. Ad cure took place, the natural resis- 
tance of the individual was re-established. 

Another view was that the aho<‘k of the sliell 
released traits in the mind which had been 
buried and liiddoii during long ])eriods, but 
which now again asserted themselves. Thus 
a case was cited in which a young man who 
had sulTered from some roligions trouble 
became much vexed by dreams after suffering 
from shell shock. The dreams indeed becamt^ 
a dominant in his life, and his health w^as 
seriously affected by them. Removal of the 
mental difficulty caused complete disappear- 
ance of the symptoms. 

The types of the condition may thus con- 
veniently be grouped under tlu'ee headings ; 

(1) Those cases in which, as a result of 
shock, there was some molecular or chemical 
change in the brain itself. 

(2) Those cases in which the condition was 
the end of a long firocess of weak health or 
weak nerves — “ the last straw.” 

(3) Those cases in which some worry already 
present to the patient’s mind had rendered him 



WEIGHING A CONVALESCENT. 

Weight! are taken doily* 



X-RAYS ON THE FIELD. 

a suitable subject. After the condition hacl 
become developed, this worry would appear 
most probably in his dreams. 

This classification is nec'ossary. In an article 
on a recfuit discussion on shell shock 77/« Lartctl 
called attention to some obscTvations madcj by 
Dr. Henry Head, who has acujomplished so much 
on behalf of tht^ nerve-stricken soldier, and said 
that ho ” w^as not even content to allow the 
>*ei>arate existcmcie of th(‘ subject undi^r dis- 
cussion, liolding it to be a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of different nervous aJftMtions which have 
merely this miuti in common, that nervous 
c!ontrol has at last given way. To liim it would 
be just as reasonabk; to .sweep uj) the various 
fruits which fall from the trees in a strong wind 
and then to discuss them without first stating 
that some fell from an apple and some from a 
pear tree.” 

The mechanism of production of the con- 
dition was also studied with great care both 
from the point of view of pathology and of 
psychology. In his Lettsonian Lectures Major 
Mott showed how sometimes small ha?rnorrhages 
in the brain were found ; he also dealt with the 
asx)ect of causation by means of gas ((X>.), and 
also as a result of intense atmospheric distur- 
bance. 

From the purely psychologienl point of view 
the power of dissociation shown by the brain 
seemed to be of great importance. Dissociation 
is a normal function, and is seen every day in 
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ordinaiy life. Thus a blow received during m 

fight is frequently not felt or n<it noticed. 

% 

Again, in sudden shock the patient frequently 
is out off from his surroundings, so tliat he 
seems to hoar and sc?c^ nothing, and later will 
confess that h(' felt himself become “ almost 
blind and deaf.” 

The healthy soldier at the uioiruMjl <»f acute 
tension shoiihl be to some c'xtent “ dissociated 
from his brain,” if that term be allowed. His 
brain, in order to protect itstdf, should par- 
tially close the avenues of f(U‘ling, an* I should 
retire w'ithin itsc^lf, so that- viluui the. tc^rribh^ 
effects of the shell fire an^ (;arricd up the 
nerves to th(^ brain they will find tlu* way 
partially blocked, and will h<* less able to reach 
their destination in the cells of the brain surface. 

The process of dissociation last-s but- a short 
time, though its duration is chd-ermined to somt‘ 
<^xt.ent by the circimistaiu^es of the case. It is 
(essentially a j)rot(*ct-ive ])roc(\ss, but the wfird 
protective must, be givcMi a liberal intcrjireta- 
tion, and must be inad(^ to inedude (efforts at 
self -preservation . 

Nom^ fear is clearly the exprt^ssion of a pro- 


t-ective mechanism, just as anger is. Fear is 
the emotion which impeds to saf(?ty by flight, 
anger that whhdi im])olR to safety by attack. 
Both these emotions liave at their command 
many fimctious of th(? body, and chi(;f among 
the functions thesy control is dissociation. The 
pow'er of tlie brain to dissociate is thus exer- 
cised when the man is angry or when he is 
afraid. Kach juan, however, possesses a con- 
trol over his (^motions — that is to say, he can 
])r(^v(nit th(' Hut-oinatic action of dissociation or, 
better, can limit and restrain it, thus remaining 
in touch with his surroundings and master of 
evemts. Tt is this controlling power which 
seems to }>c atta(‘k(Hl by th(5 shock of sludls and 
warfare, just as it is this controlling power 
w hich is attacked in civil life by illness, ex- 
haustion, (‘xposurc, and so on. The nervous 
man disscKdates too ra]iidly and too completely ; 
he is too continually in the protective state. 
And he may show this in the trenehess either 
by some splendid deed of anger which wins 
him hon<)ur or by some deed of fear which 
brings shame. 'J’he exponents of this view 
oinphasiztHl, thendorc', th(‘ fact already re- 



BBHIND THE BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE. 

French toldiert hevind their wounds dressed before being taken to hospital. 
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forrod to — that the worst sufferers from shell 
shook wore men with a previous history of 
nervous ill-health, or men who had been sub- 
jected to great stress and hardship, or, again, 
men who had not boon disciplined and 
seasoned against the shocks of war. These 
rncsn had either already exhaustc^d their powers 
of control from over-use or they liad not 
developed them. They were th(5r(?foro h?ss 
well equipped to withstand shocks than were 
their more healthy or better-trained com- 
rades. 

This view, it will be seen, offered a coinpre- 
hensivo explanation of many of the obscure 
phenomena of the condition of shell shock. It 
shod a new light uimhi the supreme importance 
of discipline and of seasoning of troops, and 
also of all the mcasun's taken to eiLsure the 
well-being of the soldiers in the fiidd. It gave 
new significance to NajiokjonVs famous dic*tum: 
That an army fights on its stomacli. 

But it did much more than this. It showed 
also that a normal process wliich g(*ts out of 
hand may load to a piciture of tlisease, or, in 
other words, that diseases may in some cases, 
at any rate, be an exaggeration of or an adding 
to the normal. Thus fear and anger aie both 
normal processes, so also is the shutting off of 
the brain- “ dissociation.” The normal man is 
able to see without setjing and hear without 
hearing, and this ability is (essential to his well- 
being for it enables attention to be diroeted 
in one way and cut off from otlujr ways. But 
exaggeration of the protective power gives a 
violent reaction to small stimuli, wliieh reaction 
may be so violent that seeing without seeing 
becomes ” functional blindness,” hearing witli- 
out hearing becomes ” functional deafness,” 
and so on. In this way it comes about that 
shell-shock victims may suffer from paralysis 
wliich is merely functional, for in cirt-ain 
emotional states paralysis takes place and the 
animal falls — and may thus save its life by 
becoming inconspicuous — c.f/., deadly fear. 
This is an ” idea paralysis ” ; it is protection 
carried out of tiie normal into the region of the 
abnormal. Conversely it displays weakened or 
Ovhausted control. In exactly the same way 
the cases of mutism are to ho explained. I.oss 
of voice is a well-known accompaniiiKJiit of some 
•emotional states and may well be protective 
when a single sound would mean detection. 
In the victun of shell shock we see the condi- 
tion carried to the last extreme. Siiell shock, 
.then* docs not differ materially from the 


so-called “ functional ” nervous diseases of 
civil life. 

The victim of shell shock was thus seuarated 
at once from thcj so-called malingerer on the 
one hand and th<; insane person on the other. 
Shell shock was revealed as a disi^ose and, which 
is much more important — as in some rcispects a 
preventabki disease. The army doctor found 
himself suddtmly face to face with a new 
world — a world in which his duty was magnified 
sevenfold and in which his usc^fulness was 
given an almost unlimited scope. He had 
forced upon him th(5 assiurance that by ('veuy 
jot or tittle* that the healtli or comfort or hajjpi- 
ness of the men under his care was weakf*ned, 
by so much was the chanet* of these men falling 
victims t.) the high r*xplosive danger increased 
— and not to the high c‘xplosive danger alone, 
but to all those dangcTs incidental to warfare 



IN A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

The expression of relief on the patient’s face is 
very evident. 

which are snmine.d up in the words “ nervous 
breakdown.” 

The vast gimeral iinportarico of the (jonei'p- 
tion need scarcity be insistc'd upon. A few 
of its applieatioiis must, how(‘ver, b(* indicated. 
In the first place it vvas made quite (evident 
that uns(*asoncd troops must siiff(*r greater 
injury from modern warfare than seasoiu'd 
trooj)s (because of undev<*loped control), that 
thty must- bo h'ss elTectivi' in an iin})ortanl 
degree, and tlmt tliey must bo a gr(?atc'r burden 
upon the organi'/atioii coiitmlling and din'eting 
tlu'in. 

In the second place it was made evident that 
th<5 passage of unfit mem into tin* ranks was not 
only a mistake from the social point of vie'w, 
but also a dangc'T from the [joint of view of the 
Army. The man of unfit type did not possess 
the powf'r of control possessed by llu‘ fit man. 
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CURING SHELL SHOCK. 

It 18 claimed that soldiers sufferiniS from shell shock and nervous disorders can be cured hy the use of 
this revolving wheel, which brings before the eye a constant succession of different colours. The 

patient can control its speed. 


Tho dan^r that ho would loso what little? control 
he posaesBod could not bo overlooked. And the 
infectioua character of loss of control was a 
menace not to be disregarded. 

Further, apparently iTisignificant details 
affecting the comfort and health of the troops 
assumed new importance. It became certain 
that even the smallest d(?tail was so important 
as to merit careful attention. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps displayed a fine under landing of 
the situation, and set to work very <?arly in the 
campaign to remove every cause ot discomfort 
and to afford eve » y legitimate manner of relief. 

To begin with, the actual victims of shell shock 
were provided for. It had be<m (established 
that these cases differed widely fnjin cases of 
mental unsoundness, and it became abim- 
dantly clear that they must be treated upon 
special lines and not on any account allowed 
1 o fall under the stigma attaching to confinement 
in an asylum. I'lu? question was exceedingly 
urgent and called for settlement iqion 
generous linos. It was taken up in a most 
public-spirited manner by Lord Knutsford. 

Lord Knutsford’s wide knowledge of hospital 
administration qualified him to speak with 
authority. He chose Tlie Times as his medium. 


and on NovembtT 4. 1014, wToto as follows: 
“ There are a number of our gallant 8oldi(?!rs foi* 
whom no yiropcr provision is at pn^semt obtain- 
able, but is sorely needed. They are men 
suffering from very s(?v('rp mental and nervous 
shock due to exposure*, excc'ssive strain and 
tension. Th<\v c;an }>e cur(»d if only they can 
recT'ive prop(*r attention. If not cured they 
will drift back to the world as miserable wrecks 
for the r(»st of th(*ir livens. A number of physi- 
cians have? offered their services free to attend 
all these pati(?nts if a cpiiet homo in London can 
be provided, and one in the country. The 
scheme has received tlie sanction and supporl 
of the War 011i<;(*.’* 

The apfieal mot w'itli an immediate respons(», 
and Lord Knutsford soon had the £10,000 he 
aHk(?d for l-o start a hospital. He was fortunate 
in having a suitable liouso in Palace Green 
offered to him by the trustees of Lord Renders 
will, and he lost no time in putting his ideas 
into practice. Meantime the War OfTico made 
arremgements to open a hospital for men, and 
special facilities for the treatment of nerve 
shock cases were provided at the military 
hospitals throughout the country. 

The Home Office, too, took the matter in 
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hand, and on April 23, 19J5, Mr. Cocil llarniM- 
'worth, Assistant Uoine Socrotury, introduced a 
Bill into the House of Commons in whi(?h it was 
provided that a man who in the service of his 
country suffered a nervous brc'akdown should 
receive treatment without being certified. The 
Act was to be cited tis the Mcmtal Treatmc^nt 
Act (1915). 

The movement thus inauguratttd was crowned 
with immediate success. In May, 1915, Lord 
Knutsford again WToti^ to The. Times, stating 
that 100 officers had passtnl through the home 
at Palace Green and that, with but few ex- 
4?eptions, all had re<;overt‘d from tlie effecits of 
th<‘ shock of battle. I'he good work had been 
extended, thanks to the genen)sity of Mr. R. 
Leicester Harmsworth, M.l*., who lent hh 
house, Moray Lodge, Camixien Hill, to provide 
a second home. The War Olliec, too, had 
broadened thtj basis of its work for the cases of 
sliell shock and s(»veral neurological d<'partinonts 
in London and the ])rovinc(\s had bc^en organized. 

Treutjnent was based upon th(^ concefitioii 
4>f iho condition whieJi has uln»ady been 
alTordt'd. In the first place it was clear that 
th(^ woiuided mind must ]>e rested, and must 
bo s<*cun*d against all iiiauiKir of irritations, 
'fhe idea w'aa to allow the brain (o regain its 
<*ontrolling powder. 





t 



THE STAR & GARTER HOTEL. RICH- 
MOND. WHICH WAS DEMOLISHED. 

A hospital for soldiers disabled m the war is 
erected on the site. 

Tho si(!k men were first of all placed in quiet 
rooms, darkened if necessary and excluded 
from noise and distraction. In this peaceful 
atmosphere the brain in many cases gradually 
sank into a condition of complete repose? and tho 
terrifying dreams and visions which haunted 
tlii‘st* men bt'came to a great extt?nt obliterated. 
Sleep returned. A certain relationship with 
the world was established, very feebly at first, 
later in a more secure? fasliion. 

Moanwhih? efforts of various kinds were 



HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENT AT RENNES. 
One of the ways in which " after treatment ** is applied. 
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A STIFF WRIST. 

iintiatiul to iisKist this process of healing. In 
some insiiinees hypnotism was <»mploycd to 
increase t-ht< static of repose and to suggest a 
jnor<‘ collecl(*d state of mind. In tin? hypnotic 
stat(' many of the patients w(^re a])le to express 
the ideas wliich troidiled them and so in some 
cas(*s to obtain relief from tliesci ideas — though 
in tlie eonseious state they had boon unaware 
tJiat tlies<» ideas wore lodged in their minds. 

In other eases, how<5V(»r — and this illustrates 
the* extreme difliculty of the subject — hypnosis 
produced rather ill etfcHjts ; it caused the patients 
t tj li\ e over again their terribhj experiences, and 
t his was oft(.*ii an ordeal from whieli they f'hrank. 
One man found himself, whih? under liypnosis, 
back in Kraneo under shell fire, arul on btung 
a\vaken<^d implored that the treatment be 
stopped. He had just seen liis “ pal’s ” head 
iilown from his body by a shell. 

Analysis of the wounded mind and so-calknl 
re-(‘dueation was another method employed in 
r(*sp(*et. of tlu^so cases. The object of this 
tr(uitnu»nt nnhs to reveal to the patic^nt the 
process of ira ntal ac^tion wliereby <wents in his 
life liad been woven into the fabric of tlie 
dc^lusions, jind ideas which wen* tormenting 
him. For exttm})le, a man haunted by voices 
confessed that- before the war lie was bitterly 
jealous of, and unjust to, a friend and later 
sulTercd remorse on account of this. The voice s 
wc-ire the externalization of his feelings of re- 
morse. On this being explained to him he 
recovered. These and other lines of treatment 
accomplished a groat dc^al, though cases \rere 
encountered which resisted trefitment, and other 


cases occurred in which recovery took place 
suddenly as the result of some happy accident. 

The second stage of treatment, as carried out 
by the majority of observers, was largely a 
stage of reintroduction to the affairs of life. 
The convalescent man was gradually brought 
back to the w'orld, and by slow stages came to his 
f)laco in the scheme of things. . . . The joy of 
tlipse men when first it dawned upon them that 
they wore on the way to recovery was oftem vciry 
touching, and in the sitting-room of the home 
in I’alace Green many a moving scone was 
witnessed. 

Tlie after-hi story of the*, cases was on the 
whole good. Many returned to the, front, 
many others were found to bo able to imdertake 
light duty at home. Only in a few cases w’as 
the breakdown pcimianent. These results morc^ 
than recompensed the* far-sf'eing men who had 
started the hospitals and justified to the full 
their view" of the condit ions. 

Meanwhile? the* effects of the work on shell- 
shoch were b(?coiiiing apparent at tlu* front. 
New ideas regarding the caf)a(iity of soldiers to 
stand fatigue and stress were gaining ground 
and the sci(m(;(^ of c?conomy in human materia) 
was being studied. 



APPARATUS FOR LOOSENING AN 
ANKLE JOINT. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT BATH. 


It WHS horoming r(*copnizo(l, for (‘xani]>lc‘, 
Uittt certain broad iiriiieijilcs must be Juid down 
willi rt^gard to the work of the fighting man 
inside of tlu^ zone of tin*. A man, it w'as per- 
ceived, labours under limitations in rcs])cct f»f 
his pow'er of standing the great strain of the 
Inmela^s. At first his power was very limited 
indeed ; later, as tlu* result of habitude, his 
power w'as dev(?loped to a higli pitcJi : later still 
•t began to w^anc until, if reli<*f \vt*re not forth- 
coming, a bn*akdowm might be ex])(*eted. 

The coming of this know ledge - and know - 
ledge came quickly in the days when the British 
line in Kraiw^e remained unsiijiported aia^ un- 
rc'licwed during long periods of intensf? fighting — 
wrought a revolution in military idt*as. It was 
no longer possible* or at least (*xfK*dient to work 
with one army. A nation required relays of 
armies — day atid night shifts, so to s[)ea.k, after 
the fashion of industrial life. ]\1on»o\'er armies 
had to be “ salted ” can^fully before they could 
be reli(*d upon. Certain terrilile cxinTionca'a in 
th(‘. early days had taught commandc'rs tliat to 
rush raw' troops into the firing lint* was equiva- 
lent to sending thc^m to dt*struction. I'hese 
experiences had been brought about, it is true, 
by dire niHiessity. but repetition of them was 
to be avoided at all costs. 


The military authoriti<*s soon learned that 
the> actiuil nuineric*al strength of an army in 
mod('rn conditions is no criterion of its lighting 
strength at any given nioinent, and that in fact 
its lighting strength dt'peiids as much upon Mie 
fac'tors of a(ic*qiiat.e ]3n^par'ition and adequate^ 
n‘Ht as upon the factor of number^. TJiis 
discovery w'as one of the circiimstanees 
w'Jiicli lt*d to the demand for more m(*ri, and 
reiiiforc<*d the ot h»*r arguments for com[)ulsc)ry 
servict*. 

This di'iuand, ii it be view'ed dispassionately, 
W'as (essentially a (locator’s ord(*r. Tlue medical 
jnen in chnrg(* of t])(* troops deniand(*d that the 
8oldi(*r should not Im* kept in this tnenches more 
than a certain lixed period of time, and that he 
should be afforded an ad('(|uate period of rest 
iimiK'diately a.ft(*r he left tine firing line. Tliey 
based tliis demand on tine knowknlge that if it 
was not granted I lie whole ni'rvous toiuj of the 
fighting foreie w'ould lie low(»nul and the force 
mad(* more liahlc* to n(*rvous injury and also to 
tlue effects of shock and alarm. 

As a result of th(*Ke d(*inands V(*ry stri(*i 
m(*asuri*.s wore (*nforced. Young troops were 
Heason(»d gradually, and no troops were alhnvod 
to grow' “ tremdi stale.” Aftc^r a sp(*ll in the 
trenches the ino» wen^ n^turned to rest camps, 
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which were started upon a great scale and which 
very soon proved their utility. 

The rest cainps were really great nerve 
recruiting establiHlunents. Here every kind of 
effort was made to relieve nerve strain and to 
iiici'ease nerve stn'iigtli. Kvt*ry sort of irrita- 
tion was removed. WIuju tiu* iiic'n arrived at 
the rjijst camp after a period in tlie trenches 
they were usually very weary. Tnmch life had 
robbed many of tlieni of sleep, and in any case 
sleep was difficult in the conditioiLS prevailing. 
The constant strain on attention had i)ro- 
duced exhaustion both of brain and body ; the 
wet and the mud had lik(.‘wis(? ext'rcisetl their 
effects. And the “ minor liorrors of war,” tin* 
lice and othor vermin whicli abounded in all tlie 
trenches, had addisd to the general dLseoinfort. 

Arrived at the rest camp, men gave them- 
selves up at once to sle(*p. Some, of them sk^pt 
solidly for 12, 1/3, and 24 Jiours on end, in ordc*!* 
” to make up for lost time.” The relief ex- 
perienced was rc‘markabkj and constitut<‘d out* 
of the most striking vindications of the system 
of economy in human mat(Tial which the war 
afforded. 

When ho woke up finally from his ” sleep 
euro,” the soldier wont to the baths. Thest* 
baths were among th<? show [)laces of the front 
and deserved all the praise and credit bestowed 
uj)on tliom. An ollictT of the li.A.M.C. was in 
<*harg(? of ea(;h (jstablishmeiit.Vind tlu^ followmg 
titter from one of these baths t»nicers reveals 
the nature of the work accom])lished ; 

“Yesterday,” he wrote, “T was given a 
u(jw job ; have been i)ut, with my 3ti b(‘areis, 
in a brow<!ry, and our job is thi.s : when a 
brigade comes out of tin* trenches the men are 
very muddy and dirty. have to see to the 

wasliing of the men ; tlmy are to eome in to me 
by fiftio.s. They go up to a big room on the 
>iecond storey and undress, tlain they all go 
down to the basement wliert? tJiere arc 50 tubs 
filled with hot water. They wash there and 
then go iqjstairs and dry tliemselves. Mean- 
while their clothes liave been taken and sorted 
out and tho used up and torn destroyed and 
sent 200 yards down the road to another 
brewery, where are 24 washerw’omen who Avash 
and iron all tho clothes. The men are snpfdkul 
wuth all clean things- in the first eas<» wuth 
new, but later on those sent to tlie washer- 
women are ready for use, and so it goes on. 
W© start work at 8 to-morrow morning and wdll 
go on until 6 o’clock without a break; 1,000 
men a day we have got to d(». As you can 


imagine, wo are very busy. We have had to 
scrub the brewery out from top to bottom, 
wash out 50 tubs, and we are having 2,000 
towels, 500 lb. of soaj), 12 acetylene lamps, 
500 pairs of pants, shirts, socks, (»tc., so you 
can sec it is a big business.” Thai letter was 
written in January, 1915. Within a month 
three brewcirujs had been takem over and ilu'ir 
barrels sawn to make tubs, and the movemc'iit 
spread rapidly. 

The comfort of those baths was referred to 
again and again in letters from the front. 
After the cold and wet and mud of the trendies, 



DRESSING THE WOUNDED IN A 
FRENCH CHURCH. 

the vAarm w'ater, the soaj), and the clean, dry 
clothes gave a man a n<'w outlook on life. 
Literally he was transformed : the hopeless 
weariness which liad given to his face the dull, 
expression k»ss look so characteristic of tho over- 
wrought soldier, pass(?d away. He became 
“ twice tlie man ” in the space of a few hours. 

The <*lean clot Vies, too, meant relief from the 
horriVde veniiiii which tormented the men in 
the trenches. Jt was noticed that long rx- 
jiosiire to the attack of these vermin made a 
man nervous and irritaVile. This again lowered 
his resistance and rendered him more likely to 
brt;ak down. Fumigation of clothing and fre- 
quent clianges of dothing were therefore 
medical ns well as socual measures. They \v(»re 



THE COMPLETE ELECTRO CARDIOGRAPH OUTFIT. 

By means of this instrument the electric maves set up by the heart beats are photo{$raphed. 


a part of tho groat <;atnpaigii of prevention 
which in various ways was waged (!ontinuously 
by the Royal Arniy Medical Corps on behalf 
of the fighting men. And, indeed, in this cam- 
paign may also bo included tho recnuitions 
wliich wore provided at the rest stations— the 
cinematograph entertainments, the conc«3rt 
parti<3K, and the various other forms of dis- 
tnic-tion. 

There n^inaiiied, however, a niunber of 
purely medical probltans which called urgently 
for solution. Among these was the trouble 
known as “ trench -feet.” As a result of this 
1 rouble a great number of men suffered, during 
the early days, a vast amount of ])ain and 
inconvemience ; good men, otherwise perfectly 
fit, were lost to the fighting forces, and men of 
all types wore pulled down in health and ren- 
dered more liable to general breakdown. 

Trench-foot made its first appearance during 
the winter of 1914-1915 w^hen the sodden fields 
of Flanders became a quagmire and trenches 
filled with water. Men during this pf>riod had 
often to stand during days and nights knee-deep 
in w’ater. There was no proper protection 
against the water w'hich was, of (loiu'sc^, cold. 

The condition varied in di^orent individuals 


but was g(5norally characterized by a rechiess or 
blueness of the* feet, by a state of th(‘ skin w hich 
reseinbl(‘(i chilblains and, in its more severe 
forms, >)y gangnme and death of the' tissues. 
It was thus a vc'ry sevens (condit ion -- from the 
point of viewr of the administration it was as 
bad as any i^])idemic, for it laid useful men low' 
and burdened the* iiu^dical service' with a iiuge 
number of inc'apables who liad to be transj^orted 
to England and then nursed back to health. 
Tlecovery was notoriously a slow businc'ss. 

The first step w'as clearly to d<3terminc the 
nature of the affliction. Stweral investigators 
took the ma,tter in hand and began to experi- 
ment, and notable among those w'as Professoi 
Delej^int'. Professor Delepiiie carried out a< 
number of investigations w'ith »i. view' to 
determining the cfftniis of water upon tho skin, 
(1) at ordinary temperatures, and (2) at low 
tempc'ratures. It was found that neither w^et 
of itself nor yi't cold of itself ww capable of 
producing the condition of trench-foot, but that 
the condition supervened rapidly when the two- 
factors came into play at the same time, for 
example by evaporation. It became clear, 
therefore, that if steps were taken to protect 
the men from wet the effects of cold cottld to a- 
groat extent be discounted. Professor Delepinc* 
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suggested the use of a light material like oiled- 
skin worn in the form of extensions of the bools 
and coming well up the thighs so that no wet 
should be allowed to reach the skin. 

Other investigators arrived at conclusions 
which corresponded more or less closely with 
those reached by Professor Delepine. Recom- 
mendations that the feet should bo covorcjcl wflh 
fat or oil were made by some and were carried 
out with good results in various quarters. Pho 
use of fat was, of course, only another method 
of excluding moisture from thc^ skin and so 
eliminating one of the essential factors in the 
production of the condition, or it was another 
method of applying a non-eonductor of heat 
and so preventing heat loss and evaporation. 

Finally, a definite system of foot care w'as 
established. The men going into the trenches 
had their fotit examined to ensure that the skin 
was healthy and free from cracks and abrasions. 
They were then provided witli good thick socks 
to be put on after the feet had been greased. 
Over the socks carefully dried gum boots, or 
waders, coming well up the leg, were pulled on. 
I’lie use of constricting leg-w(jar, c.(j. tight 
)>iittecs, was abandoned. Puttees wen' es- 
f>ec.ially bfwi because of the very largt' surface 
afforded by them for ovaj)oration. 

It speedily bo(;ame apparent that tliese pre- 
cautions were suflick^nt to banish trench-foot 
altogether. The condition, index'd, Ix'gan to 
disappear as soon as the precautions were 
instituted and m<?dical mc^n were told off to 
inspect the boots of tin*- mt'u coming from the 
trendies and to report on ilujir condition, and 


the utmost care was taken to ensure that na 
leaky boot should pass to a soldier about to 
begin his trench work. 

Trench-foot, as the result of these efforts, 
became a “ crime.” That is to say. that if there 
was an outbreak of the condition some one was 
held responsible for it. The outbreak could, 
in almost every case, be traced to some negli- 
gtjiice. Either a man had put on his boots 
while they were wet inside, or he had failed to 
take the necc'ssary precautions to prevent water 
entering his boots, or the officials in charge had 
allowed boots with a leak in them to pass 
muster. 

The conquest of trenc.h-foot was a very im- 
portant nmtter and refiected great credit uj>ou 
thc» men who carried it through. A con- 
siderabUj y>ortion of the scientific work w'as 
carried out at the instance of the Medical 
Research Committcio of the National Insurance 
Act, which tlius added another item to the long 
list of benefits conferred by it upon the Army 
during the war. 

Careful attention to the feet in the rest 
cumjis was of course an important feature of 
this aspect of the work for tlic soldiers’ well- 
being. Regular inspections w(^r(' carried outr 
and grc'at care was taken to dc'toct cracks in the 
skin and to treat thtan at once when detectc^d. 
The ri^sult was a raising of tlie genc'ral comfort 
level both in and outside of the trenelu's and so 
a genf'ral raising of the spirit of the iiM'n- an 
jH'hievoment tlie imjiorlance of which cannot be 
oxagge^rated. 

The period of rest, then, was no iiK're time of 
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idleness. It was a vital necessity to the wcdl- 
heing of thc^ forces, a true reeaiperation period, 
yielding as its fruits increased efliciency, aug- 
mented fighting value and a greater powcT of 
resistance both to disease and to thc^ ('ffocts of 
modc'rn warfare — shell -sliock, neurasthenia and 
depression. It owed its origin in no small 
measure to the intelligence of the administrators 
of the Army Medical Service, wdio were (|uick to 
profit by experience and to translate the mis- 
takes and ignorance of the past into th(' tri- 
umphs of the future. 

While these works, dictated by a clear under- 
standing of the mental effect of war, were in 
progress, another condition to which the soldier 
s<»emod very liable was forcing itself uj>on 
attention. This condition was known as the 
“ soldier's h(wt,” or the “ irritable heart of 
soldiers,” becao'^e it had been met with in many 
other wtirs and seemed in some way to be con- 
nected with warfare. 

There were many points of similarity bet^aeen 
the soldier’s heart and the state of nerve weari- 
ness produced by high exf)lo8ivo shells. On the 
other hand, various differences were soon recog- 
nized. For one thirg, the soldier’s heart was 
not a new problem in the sense in which shell 
shock was a new problem. High explosive 
shcdls had produced an “ epidemic ” of the 
latter condition, they iiad not exercised a like 
effec^t upon the former. Whereas shell shock 
w’as rtdativeJy infrequent in other campaigns, 
soldier’s heart was relatively frequent, and it 
was not clear that the introduction of massed 


artillery had produci^d any very great effect 
upon the incidoncte of tht^ diseast^. 

“ Soldier’s hewt ” therefore fell into a 
category by itself, and th(» study of it was 
tmtrusted to heart as opjxmc^d to lu^rve special - 
isls. These hcuiri specialists very soon di.s- 
eovorod that- a very obsciu't* type of diseust* 
awaited their unravelling. And a knowhxlgc 
of the history of the condition served to conlinn 
that first impression. 

The history of ” soldier’s heart ” i.'- the 
history of an unsolved riddle. Tlie story begins 
in th(J days of the Crimean War, when a number 
of soldiers were sent baek to England becaiist* 
tht'y had developed a form of palpitation of the 
heart which proved p(^rsist<mt. Few of these 
men recovered. The second chapter of the 
story cori(;ernH th(» American Civil War, in the 
medical history of which ” soldier’s heart ” 
seems to have playe d an important part. So 
frcjquent Avas the trouble, indeed, in this war 
that special investigations wt3w instituted and 
a special hospital opcnicd in Philadelphia. Tliis 
hospital was presided over by Da Costa, and 
that eminent doctor made a prolonged and very 
careful study of the disease and gave to it the 
name which it now' Ixiars. 

Da Costa’s monograi>h on the subject pre- 
sented a picture w’hich was as true in respect ()f 
our soldiers as it was in respect of the American 
soldiers of Iiis time. 

“ A man,” he wrot<% ” three months or so on 
active service was seized with diorrluna. annoy- 
ing yet not severe. Soon rejoined, and then 
noticed that he could not bear exertion as well 
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as formerly. Out of breath and unable to keep 
up with his comrades ; dizziness and palpita< 
tion. Accoutrements oppressed him, yet other- 
wise ho seemed well and healthy. Sought ad- 
vice ; was sent to hospital, where liis persistent 
quick pulse confirmed his story. I'Jigostive dis- 
turbances if present passed away, but the irrit- 
able condition of the heart ri^mainfxl, and only 
very slowly did this gc^t normal or it failed to 
do so.** 

The British Oovermnent of the time gave 
some consideration to the question and ap- 
pointed a Coiimiission in 18()4 to investigate the 
whole problem of heart dis(*aso in the Army. 
This Commission sat during four years and 
issued many reports. In one of their reports 
the Commissioners rt‘fcrr(jd si)(!(;ifically to the 
“ soldior*B heart ’* and described it as “ an 
extreme excitability of the lu^art, combined 
with some, but not gre^at, enlargen\ent. During 
rest a heart of this sort beats easily, but on the 
least exertion its action becomes irregular and 
the man beconuis breathless.” 

The Committee ascribed this trouble to the 
wearing of tight accoutrements, and on their 
recommendation the tight accoutrements were 
abandoned. This, however, by no means 
ended the diffi(uilty, and thc^ cases of 6oldier*R 
heart continued to arisen whenever any military 
operations took j)lacc. Further study was, 
therefore, given to the mattcT, and in 1876 it 


was suggested that the condition arose as the 
result of what was known as ” setting-up drill ” 
— i.o., the drill given to recruits with a view to 
making smart men of th(*m. 

This suggestion was supported by much evi- 
dence and resultt'd in the abolition of 80 tiing-uj> 
drill. But no change took place so far as tho 
soldier’s heart ^^•as concerned. 

The matter received little further attention 
until the present war, when it iimnediately 
assumed grcMit importance, and it was realized 
that steps must bo takem to investigato it over 
again. 1 1 was clear tliat whatisver might be tho 
cause tho result was a heavy loss both to the 
Army and to tho Public purse, for the victims 
of the disease became usekws so far as fighting 
was concerncsd, and t hey remained a burden on 
the Stato in tho military hospitals. The men 
won' not actually very ill : indcMni, in a broad 
sense they onjoyt'd fairly good health, but they 
were unable to perform any work. The mild 
character of their complaint enciouragorl the 
hope that they would be restored, and this 
tended to kei‘p them in the Army. But this 
hope was seldom realized. 

Acting under instructions from the War 
Office, tho Medical Reseansh Coimnittee took up 
the question and appointed Sir James Mackenzie 
to open an investigation into it. This investi- 
gation was planned upon the most comprehen- 
sive lines and embraced observations made at 
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the front, in course of transit from the front, and 
in the hospitals at the base and at home. 

Before long it was determined that whatever 
else the ** soldier*s heart ** might be, it was not 
heart disease as tiiat term is usually understood. 

The scientific work accomplished within 
rectmt years on the subject of tho heart in health 
and disease forms one of tlie most brilliant 
chapters in conttmjwrary medicine. From a 
state of obscurity comparables to mc^diajval 
darkness heart meclicane had passed almost at 
a bound to a state of great onlightcmiient. 
I'hanks especially to tlio jjioneer work of Sir 
James Mackenzie heart diseases had been 
classilied and nsndc^red (sasily identifiable. ‘ and 
appropriate treatments in many instancies 
secured. This work had been carried on 
latterly at the London Hospital, where a special 
department had l^een instituted and sfKUiial 
instruments installed, and already it was 
attracting world-wide attciiitioii and intcTest. 

The oiitconui of this work was, as has been 
stated, a greatly extondc'd knowledge'. In the 
light of tliat knowledge' it was possiblci to draw 
a distinc.tion between “ soldier’s heart ” and 
othc’ir heait conditions and to rcik'gate the 
affection to a class by itself. 

But the puzzle' was not the less a puzzle 
because its limits had been defined, and it soon 
beciume evident that if it was to bo solved 
special lint's of investigation would be required. 
It was at this jioiiit that Sir Alfred Ivtuigh, 
Director-General of Army Mt^dical Servict^s, 



MANIPULATING THE THIGH AND 
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displayed his administrative ability and scienti- 
fit; acumen by deciding, on the advict^ of Sir 
<)ames Mackonzii*, that a spetiial hospital w'as 
neetjssary for the invtjstigation and treatment 
of cast's of soldier’s heart. 

The idea was a good onts for it brought 
into close cooperation tho work of thcj scientific 
laboratory and the no less scientific work of the 
physician. The physician was to study the 
malady in mass and he was to have at his 
disposal the very best and most recent methods 
wliich science liad produced. Nothing was to 
bo denied him which might make for the easy 
solution of the many difficulties besetting his 
way. 

This idc'a necessitated for its propter transla- 
tion into action the cooperation of the most 
iiuituro clinical and scientilie. minds, and tho 
Medical D(?partment of the War Offico ap- 
point(?d os consulting physiiiians mi'ii of such 
great reputation as Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir 
James Mackenzie and Sir William Osk'r. Tho 
staff of th(' hospital included also Dr. Lewis, 
consulting cardiologist to University College 
Hospital ; Major Me.akins, of Montreal ; and 
Captain I*arkinson, of tho Cardiological Dispart 
m 'lit of the London Hosjiital. 

Tho selection of a suitable places for the work 
was somewhat difficult, but finally tho hospital 
at Mount ^''ernon, Hampstead, known as the 
Hampstead Military Hospital, was chosen. It 
was soon evident that the choice was a good one, 
for the situation on the hill-top proved ideal 
and exorcised a beneficial effect upon tho spirits 
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A Study In expressions: (1) After Verdun (2, 5) Wounded 


of the patic'ntfi. Colonel More Reid, wlio had 
Ixicui officer in coininand of the hospital before 
its conversion, was appointed to command the 
new liospital. 

The work had not been in [irogre^s for Ion*: 
b€<fore rnneh now light had been obtained. The 
idea, for example, that a cheerful atmosphere 
and congenial surroundings would exorcise a 
v(iry beneficial tiffect upon these soldiers was 
justified by tjxperience, and it waw found that, os 
already anticipated, these wore not instances of 
organic heart disease in the usual sense of the 
term. Treatment by a system of modified 
exercises and games such as skitth's, badminton 
and bowls (kindly presented by the British KckI 
Cross Society) was instituted, and laboratories 
were fitted up for the investigation of the cases 
by means of the electro-cardiograph — a very 
delicate instrurncjnt which enables a photographic 
record of the niirvous impulses set up by the 
heart’s action to bo made — the ortho -diegraph 
— -which givers an exact record of the. size of the 
heart — tho X-rays and tJie ordinary methods of 
bacteriology. 

This great ^\ork began therefore under the 
best possible auspices and little doubt was felt 
that it w’ould be productive of important results 
both for tho army and, at a later period, for the 
public in general. If any proof were required 
that in Sir Alfred Keogh the people of England 
possessed an administrator of imagination and 
ability this heart hospital furnished that proof. 
It was an answer to many an ill-informed criti- 
eiam and it sliowed that in spite of all the many 
matters pressing upon his attention the Director- 


General had time to consider the wc?ll-being of 
those unfortunate men who had in a very literal 
sense “ fallen by the way.” 

Soldier’s heart, then, was an c»lTect of war in’)on 
the man himself ; it was a mental effect as uell 
as a»i)hyRical one*, for while the heart was involved 
in tho condition, the ” spirits ” also were in- 
volved and that, perhaps, to a greater dc'grcse. 
The soldier afflicted by this malady was, so to 
speak, less of a man than his healthy comrades ; 
ho lived upon the edge of nervous breakdemm 
and he felt, in his own expressive mood, 
“ rotten.” VV’hatever the cause of his disahility 
might bo, one thing was ckuir * the stress and 
strain of war, the cold and damp of tlie trenelic's, 
and the shock of the high explosiv(Js, played a 
part ; they wore contributory causes. And the 
stronger the man was and the better conditioned 
tho less likely was ho to suffer from this trouble. 

In tho course of a paper delivered bcjfore the 
Royal Society of Medicine in February, 1916, 
Sii* James Mackenzie said, regarding these 
cases : “ Wc» must understand tho life in the 
trcnchc.s. The story of some of these soldiers 
is illuminating. One in December, 1914, 
suffered from appendicitis and was operated on. 
He returned to duty three months after, and in 
June wTiit to the Front. Inunodiatoly on 
arrival ho went into the trenches and was there 
a ftirtnighl. Every night was spent in repairing 
the damaged parapets. They were constantly 
being shelled. He never slept at night and 
occasionally got a few horn's’ sleep in the day — 
often being 24 hours without sleep. One day a 
shell exploded in the trench, knocking him over 
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OF WAR. 

(3) Gassed (4, 6) Effect of hi|Sh explosive shell fire. 

and rendering hiiu partly unconsoiotifi. On 
regaining consciousness he stuck to liis work for 
24 hours, but had to give in, fooling weak and 
ill with pain over tho region of tlie heart. . . . 
So great is tho mental strain and bodily exertion 
with sleepless days and nights, while the trenches 
are frequently bombarded, that one might be 
disposed to consider that these two factors 
would bo sufficient to account for all the sjnmp- 
toins. But wo find id(3ntical syinptouLs j>resont 
in many who have n()V(*r b«'en to the front, and 
who have had no excessive bodily or mcuital 
strain, but who have suffered from some febrile 
infection. . . . Tlio principles of troatment 
should be devoted to increa'^ing the liealth of 
the body and to bracing up tlu* \\'}\ole man, 
bodily and mentally. . . . The luon often feel 
miserable, so that there is a mental side to the 
case which is aggravated by the supposition 
that there is soniethiiig wrong with tlio 
heart.** 

But them was another tyjie of injury inflicted 
by the enemy against ^vhich natural resistance 
availed less than against high explosive shells — 
though, as will be seen, natural resistance was a 
factor of great importance. This as not in the 
strict sense a nerve injury, yet its ofFotits upon 
the mind of tho soldier wore gr^mt indeed and 
fully entitle it to be included in a survey i^f 
the general impress of modern w^arfare ujion tho 
human material of war. 

This injury was what has been gciujrally 
termed “ gas poisoning ” and w &n the result of 
inhalation of the poison gas liberal c*d from the 


German trenches, and also of the gas liberated 
by specially constructed shells. 

In a £)roviouB chapter of tliis history •the 
matter was dealt with from the point of view 
of the doctor. It was indicated that the gas 
m use in the earlier days of the w &r (contained 
a large quantity of clilorino, and that steps had 
been taken to combat its effects by moans of 
tho use of re8£)irator.s containing substances 
whicli combine with chlorine and render it inert. 

After tJie com])arative failure which attended 
tho use of their horrible weapon the Germans 
began to ein)>Ioy a variety of different kinds of 
ga^, and especially gases of an tveutely irritating 
kind (lachrymatory sJiclls) wliich cause a flow' 
of lymph in tlu' air passages and so literally 
drown the victim The cjonstitution of these 
gases was probably similar to the constitution 
of tho earlier forms, but th(‘ effects produced 
seomed to differ at ditfereiit times and in 
different aretis. 

A^ow, in order to ai)])r('ciato tlie \'aluo of gas 
• as a wc3Hpon, and also in order to appreciate 
the effect of it upon the soldier, it is necessary 
to adopt the soldier’s point of view. One must 
attempt to see tho gas cloud not as it is seen in 
the laboratory, but as it is se(?n in the trencdi 
when the wind is favourable^ and the enemy 
active and threatening. 

In the first place it is necessary to realize 
tliat the soldier has probably already seen the 
effect of the gas cloud, and therefore there is 
lirtsent to his mind the picture of the sufferings 
which gas is capable of produci ng. Upoi> these 
* Vol. VI., p. 78. 
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sufferings it is unnecessary to dilate ; they have 
been fully described in previous chapters. But 
the mental effect must be realized. It was an 
effect of groat importance and only steady 
nerves were capable of withstanding it. The 
tension experienced while awaiting the gas 
cloud was extreme, and this even when the 
men were provided with efficient respirators 
and were thus, relatively, immune. Here?, as 
in the case of the higii-exY)loHive shells, the men 
with steady nerves were in the best position 
and wore more likely escape than those 
whose nerves hod been weakened, or wliose 
discipline was lax. 

As the cloud approacJied the presence t)f 
the gas became appn‘ciable in the air. Pro- 
fessor Hill in a lecture before the Mtdical 
Society of London pointed out that “ the effect 
of 1 in 10,000 chlorine is such tiiat no man 
would endure' bn^athing it who could (‘scajie 
from its influence. The eyes and lh(* niucoiis 
mtsmbrane of the i-ospiratory tract arc* irit<*nsc5ly 
irritated and a watery exudation takes ])laef‘ — 
the inevitable etfort w’hi<;b th<* living tissues 
make to dilute so irritant a poison.” It was 
at- this point that men unaccustomed to the* 
gas, or men very iniK!b oppress(*d by it. wore 
ay)t to act'..in a manner calculated to fulfil the 
hopes of the oiH'my, Tims in one or two 
instances it was ob.scrv<*d (Imt men, feeling the 
difficulty of ' breathing, tore olT t licir respirators 
in si)it.e of warnings, and so lieeanie a;Hj)hyxiated. 
OUkt m(?n uiiahlf* to stand the .strain threw 
theinselvf^s down and thus plunged more- dee[ily 
into the laaivy fumo.s. In otlnT cases n^gi- 
ments maintained their coolness even in face* 
r)f the horror, Jicdd th(‘ir ground, and, thanks 
to their r(?spirators aind the fact that the gas is 
more diliitf' tin* higher up one g<»es, were able 
to 6*ndure tht‘ j)assag(' ot the cloud and to meet 
the enemy w'lien hi‘ charged Ixiiind it. 

It' is clear, then, that the iiumtal and moral 
factor can be* no more' eliminated from ee^nsidera- 
tion of this wc^apon than it can from coiisideTa- 
tioii of tht» t'ffecits of higii f*xplosiv(‘s, or from 
the causation of soldier's heart. This was 
obvious at once^ to tho.sc' in e.harge of t he troojw, 
and the splendid stand of tla' Canadians at 
Ypros during the first great poison gas- attack 
of April 22. 191.5, will remain as^a testimony 
to the nervous 'cquipoisi^ and .sttsrn discaplino of 
that gallant contingent . 

What was equally ob\'ic»us was tliat the use 
of efficient resi>irators — ?\c., rosjiirators whicdi 
the men had proved to be* efficient — must ha\’e 


a big moral value in addition to a protective 
value. The -search. for good respirators meant 
really the search for suitable substances to 
put in the respirators, for if the gas could bo 
combined at once with some chemical which 
w'ould render it inert the danger would be at 
an end. 

The. medical authorities displayed great 
energy in grapf)ling wdth the problem and they 
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ealle<l ^'eI•v eininent men to their help. The 
r('siilt of tlu^ work of Haldam? and Barcroft 
and other einiiu'iit })hysiologistH was'ta great 
and immediate improvement in the situation 
and a r(‘st oral ion of confidence, wdiich was 
gratifying. TJk' uu-n felt that they (;ould 
T('iy upon their respirators -and this knowledge 
.steadied flicm. They w'ere thus less liable to 
injury from the gas, for their natural power of 
re.siHtance. or control, w os more fully dcwelopfal 
and was not so apt to be “ stampeded." 

Moreover, the soldier soon learned that his 
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BREATHING OXYGEN. 

A method of creating the gassed. 

doctors were grappling with the problem of 
how to relieve those who, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, had been “ gassed,” and this again 
gave him confidence. (One of the most re- 
markable features of war is the good effect upon 
the morale of troops of an efficient medical 
service. The knowledge that he has good 


doctors behind him cheers a man almost as 
much as the knowledge that his guns are 
efficient or that there are plenty ot men in 
reserve behind him.) The treatment of gassed 
patients was an exceedingly difficult problem, 
and at first puzzled sorely those entrusted with 
tlie solution of it. Gradually, however, methods 
wore evolved and existing methods improved 
upon. In the first place the necessity of getting 
rid of the outpouring of fiuid from the tubes was 
recognized so that the patient might be saved 
from choking — or rather from drowning. 

One of the means adopted to this end was 
artificial respiration — i.c., the means employed 
in cases of drowning. Forms of apparatus 
were constructed to facilitate this work and to 
k(»ep up the artificial respiration during periods 
of time. Oxygen was also given in continuous 
stream, and methods were devised of com* 
bining oxygen inhalation and artificial respi- 
ration. Kxperirnemts on animals had shown 
that Compressed air relieved the breathlessness 
j list as oxygen did. As the result of these expori ■ 
inents it was suggested that so-called medical 
air-locks might be constructc*d after the fashion 
of those us(h 1 in compressed air timnel work, 
and patients placed in them and compresstxl 
to two atmospheres. At the end of the 
period slow decompression would be carried 
out. TJie difficulty here, however, was the 
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BRITISH OFFICERS TESTING 
RESPIRATORS. 

Small Picture; A type of respirator. 

weight of the apparatus. Nevertheless the 
priiici[)lc? was appli(*d in other ways with satis- 
factory results. 

While, therefore, it could not be said that 
poison gas had b(?en robbed of its tt'rrors, 
mu( 5 h had been donc^ to lessen these* t<Trors and 
to minimize the moral effect of the gas upon 
the minds of the troops. The outcome of this 
work was a conviction, which hardened with 
time, that in modem warJare the fit man and 
the disciplined man ar(^ at a great init'al 
advantage, ana secondly that this advantage 
may be improved or dc^preciated in value by 
the medical staff. With the medical staff, 
indeed, were ail the issues, for the minds of 
the Bghting men, as well as the bodies of the? 
fighting men, were in thc?ir cart?, and the minds, 
as was shown again and again, were more 
important, m the last issue, than tlic bodies. 
The medical staff could not fight battle js. but 
they could assure victory beforeluind by 
keeping the fighting men in fighting trim. 
They could minimize the effects (jf high ex- 
plosives by insisting upon jiropcjr r(?st periods 
being afforded, and by demanding a high 
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standard of comfort in the rest cam()6, adequate 
bathing arrangements, recr(?ation8. foot care?, 
v<»nrun destruction ; they could lessen the 
ehancc'H of soldier’s heart making its appearance 
by the same means, by close attention to the 
personal hygiene of the men, more especially os 
ri'gards the CD,re of the teeth, and by strict 
ra(3asureH to prevent tlie outbrc?ak of infection ; 
finally they could “ draw the sting ” of the 
poison gas by adequate protective measures in 
ih(? field, adequate re(!roativo measures beliind 
it, and adequate hospital measures at the base. 

It is necessary to insist upon this vie\y of the 
subject, because by the adoption of tliis view 
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a rovoUitioii v»hh wroufflit in the whole scienco 
of war. Like most revolutions this one had 
been antic,ipat<?d to some extent by th(5 great 
leaders of old tinu^ and notably by Napoleon. 
Napoleon was perhaps the greatest mind 
doctor ever given to an army. His know- 
ledge of the value of the mental factor was 
astonishing and was scarcely ever at fault. 
In every bulletin which he issued to his troops 
this knowledge was reveakid. His proscription 
for defeat was victory, the prospect of victory 
or the memory of it. Jly tliis aleliotriy drooping 
spirits were revived, sick men literally made 
whole, the effects of enemy attacks and sur- 
prises n(3gntived and annulled. The confidence 
of the soldier was precious to him as the assu- 
rances of success. 

It is not perhaps possible to estimate at this 
time how much or i.'iw little use our generals 
made of the great force of the mind. But one 
thing is certain ; Had not our MedictU Corjis 
been directed by a very able man and a man 
of vivid imagination the essential revolution 
would have been postponed, perhaps until too 
iate. Sir Alfred Keogh brought much more to 
his work than ripe knowledge and experience ; 
an Irishman, he brought the imagination and 
the inspiration of his race. He saw his task 
clear, and he saw it whole ; ho knew the vast 
importance of it, and realized that in this war 
at any rate the doctor held in his two hands the 
issues af defeat or victory. It was the doctor 
who should make the man. 


A medical service was evolved which w'on the 
confidence of the common soldier and which 
secured the best use of the material available. 
Ignorant critics poured ridicule upon the 
“ waste of doctors ’* occasicuied by the use of 
doctors to (?xaniin© the boots of men coming 
out of the trenches. The doctors themselves, 
who had seen cases of trench foot, knew better ; 
other critics snewed at the attachment of 
medical men “ to bathing ostablislunents ” ; 
their lack of imagination made no difference 
to those in authority. Th(‘ grmt plan was 
adhered to. The well-being of the soldier 
was tlie unceasing carts of his doctor. And 
the doctor’s rtsward was to be found in the 
issue of almost every (‘>ombat. 

It would not be possibles to bring this chapter 
fc) a close without a reference, however brief, 
to a special aspect of the work of helping the 
soldier back to that normal state of mind and 
body which is called health — ^the after-treat- 
ment of injuries about this face and of stiff 
joints. Tliis work, indeed, though it belongs 
in a sense to i-h© surgery of the war, possesses 
a psychological importance wliich is perhaps 
its chuif claim to consideration. A man dis- 
figunjd by a wound of the face can live and (?an 
work ; his working capacity is not diminislK^d. 
On the other hand, life for him is rol>hc»d of the 
greater part of its joy. He may ho an object 
of pity, he is also, and he knows it, an object 
of feai\ Men honour him, but thc^y shun his 
<!onipany because his sorrow is too terrible to 
be vi(jwed without pain. Thus he is driven in 
upon himself and cut off from his fellows. His 
world becomes a place of gloom and his mind 
a harbour for bitter and sorrowful thoughts. 
And in a lesser degree thci same is true of the 
man crippled and deformed by wounds and by 
tho effects of wounds and of sickness in body 
or limbs. 

The problem of the treatment of thoso ceases 
presented itself very early in the war, and in 
regard to the injuries of the face and jaws the 
credit for the earliest solution of it belongs to 
tho American surgeons and dentists who so 
generously gave their services in Paris during 
the period of the Manic and the Aisne, and to 
Claude Martin, of Lyons, who was the first 
man to devise a scientific method of dealing with 
the cases. 

The method of treatment adopted aimed first 
at preventing deformity by early and efficient 
measures, and secondly at curing those de- 
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formities which had already occurred. As 
most of the face wounds involved jaw injuries, 
dentistry was essential to success — ^not the 
ordinary dentistry of civil life, but that highly 
specialized kind which has raised the schools 
of Franco and America to a pinnacle of fame. 
The principles were these : coiny)letc reduc- 
tion of displacement and maintenance of the 
remaining fragments of the broken jaw during 
the healing of the part ; stretching of any 
contractions and remoulding of facial contours ; 
fitting of permanent appliances to r(5f)la(;e lost 
parts, and so to preserve the facial outlines. 
The first end was achieved much more (jtisily, 
of course, wJien the case was a recent one. In 
other ciases metal “ cajipings ” were apf)li(!d 
to the tooth on ('W!h side of the brt‘ak and 
adjusted in correct relationship by means of 
an expanding screw. Later a solid bar of 
metal replaces the screw and is soldered 
between the cappings. The splint is firmly 
cemented to the teeth and mastication is thus 
rendered possible. 

This method was described in th<^ journal of 
tli(3 Koyal Army Medical (Jorps by several 
dentists who visited tlie French schools at the 
Val de Grace, l5cole Dentaire, No. Auxiliary 
Hospital of the Croix Rouge and the Am('ri(;an 
Ambulance at Ncniilly. 

Th(3 stretching of scars was possible because 


new “ Bcar-tissue ” is easily stretched and does 
not tend to conti;pct again. Stretching was 
carried out by an ingenious * arrangement of 
what wore practit^ally wedges of vulcanite 
driven in by degrees against the liard scar until 
the latter gave way before them. Artificial 
jaws made of vulcanite could then, if necessary, 
be made and placed in position. Tlieso arti- 
ficial jaws naturally made all the difference 
in the patient’s apptwance, rendering his 
d(*formity negligible and ensuring for him 
that comfort of mind which must, in other 
(drcumstances, have been lost irretrievably. 

Even more remarkable was the work accom- 
j)lishod in respect of other regions of the face. 
Indeed, this work had a dramatic quality. As 
the n^sult of it, that which was unbi^arablo to 
the eyes became once again normal in appear- 
ance and men were rcsciK'd literally from th<^ 
very deeps of desjiair. 

The method adoptcMl in these cases was first 
to secure a good healing of the original wound 
and then to take a plaster mould. The skin i.s 
first oiled and then the plaster applied, and a 
few minut(3S later thi^ cfist is taki n. Thereafter 
the procedure is as follows ; 

“ The mould having been obtained, it is dried, 
french chalked, and a clay or plasticine squo'^zc 
is obtained from the mould giving a positive 
model of the patient’s dressed wound anil th<‘ 
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rturrounding healthy tissues ; tliis is fixed to a 
board on a modelling stand and a sitting from 
the patient with undressed wound is obtained. 
Modelling now ootmnences and such art as the 
sculptor may possess is brought to the test. 

. . . The sculptor having completed his 
modeh he proceeds to cast it and procures 
the plaster positive of the wound and its 
surrounding structures. AnotluT sitting is 
obtained and the portions which are to bo 
hidden eventually by tlie metal plate aro 
♦nodollod in clay or wax, the ('dges being 
blended to the uninjured portions of fac(', thus 
effectively masking any tracts of wounds. TJiis 
is once more moulded in plaster, and tho edgo 
of proposed plate being marked on tho nc^gative 
a cast is obtained, edges are triinmed ( o mark- 
ing, and the model is ready t(> have the arti- 
iicial eye fitted to the lids ; this is done from 
the back of the model. The plaster eytjball is 
dug out, the requisite thickness of lids is care- 
fully worked down, .tlie glass eyes placed in 
position, and the edges of the lids made good 
with the^ plast(‘r. 

“ Tho model is now taken to the electrotyjw, 
where an exact reproduction by galvano- 
plastic deposit is made in virgin copper 3 V -inch 
in thickness. This is finally well coated with 
silver. Thin bands are soldered in on tho 
back to clamp the (yc in place. . . . Tho final 
sittings art^ devoted to pigmentation of th(^ 



EXERCISING THE ELBOW AND 
SHOULDER JOINTS. 


plate. . . . The results of this work were 
good beyond the most sanguine expectations 
and proved how much can be accomplished 
given the will to achieve, infinite patience and 
a high sense of duty.*’* 

Finally tho French led the way in regard 
to the deformities caused by stiffness after 
wounds had healed. Early m 1915 the Grand 
Palais at Paris was converted into a hospital 
for the physical treatment of sick and wounded 
Holdic^rs, among whom a very largo proportion 
suffered from disabled Imibs. The hospital 
included many separate departments^ all under 
skilled medical direction, for baths, electricity, 
massage, movements (by hand and apparatus), 
and radiology. 

It was soon found that the apparatus which 
gave the best results was the so-called eau 
couranle bath or “ Wliirlpool Bath.’* Tho 
object of this bath was to subject tho injured 
limb to high temperature and moisture and 
continuous movement in a circular current 
of water. The motion might be that of a 
gentle stream or of a miiiiatiire whirlpool. 
The degree of heat varied from 104° to 122° F. 

< — ^usually as iriuch heat was administ(?r(‘d as 
could conveniently be borne. Tho immersion 
was from 15-20 minutes daily. 

Tho results of tho use of this bath passed all 
expectations, and it was calculated that a huge 
sum, put as high as £80,000 pcT month, was 
saved tho French Government in pensions. 
Mon who appeared to lie hojwdi'ssly crippled 
were relieved and often so far regenerated as 
to be fit for active service again. Milder cases 
recovered after short periods of treatment. 

This work soon attracted attention, and a 
Committee of the Koyal Sorit'ly of Medicine, 
Balneological Section, went to Paris to investi- 
gate it. They reported in favourable terms, 
and efforts were? made to have the treatment 
installed and begun in England. 

His doctor, therefore?, followed the soldier 
back into ordinary life, and indeed did not 
relinquish care of him until, so for ns human 
power could achieve, ho had been returned to 
the full citizenship of his world. The horrors 
of war were thus mttigixted in yet another 
direction and a guarantee given to the soldiers of 
the new armies that their well-being was the 
aim and object of a vast corps of highly skilled 
devoted men and women. Tho value of that 
assurance cannot be overestimated ; it inspired 

* (J/mrnat of Royal Army Mfdical Corps, March 1916), 
Paper by Captains Fiichard (^ruise and Somerville Has- 
tings and Sei^ant Derwent Wood, A.ll.A. 
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a strong feeling of confidence, and it did much 
to lighten tiie sorrow and anxiety of tiiose to 
wliom the soldier’s welfare was the chief con- 
sideration in life. When from time to time 
statements regarding tliOse great advances w^ere 
published, the utmost satisfaction was awak- 
ened in the public mind, which responded by an 
increased generosity towards auxiliary agencies 
of relief like the Britisli Red (yross and the 
Society of St. John. 

Thus the doctor influenced opinion at home 
as profoundly as he influenced it in the trenches. 
His days wore full days and his work spread 
before him without limitation. His it was to 
choose the material of war in the light of 
war experience, to see that the material was 
brought to full maturity of preparation for 


the ordeal about to be encountered, to guard 
joalously the health, luippinoss, and comfort 
of the men who had given themselves into 
his hands, to inspire them with confidence 
in their hour of trial, to shield them from the 
small as well as the gr£‘at troubles^ of cam- 
paigning, to build up between them and the 
tinscion enemy, diseaKC\ a strong buttress, 
to heal them when fallen, and finally to win 
for them relief from the effects of their injuries. 
Tt will stand to the everlasting honour of these 
army doctors that they were worthy of this 
high calling. Through the long days of 
doubt and danger the mind of the soldier, 
ever bright and hop€»ful, was, indeed, the 
mirror of tlieir laboui’s and the measure of 
their achievement. 
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T is now necessary to tell the tragic story 
of Serbia in the year 1915. 

It will bn reiuenibiTod how trium- 
phantly the Serbian army, under Marshal 
Piitnik, had, in the last days of 1914, driven 
the invading Austrians out of the country. 
The Austrians had invaded with five army 
corps, advancing simultaneously from the 
north and north-west. For a month the 
Serbians, utterly hicking ammunition for tlioir 
guns and almost destitutt^ of cartridge's for 
their rifles, had fallen back, fighting gallantly, 
whenever opportunity offered, with the bayonet. 
l^ate in November supplies of French ammuni- 
tion, st'iit at the urgt'iit insistence of tlio 
British Covt'rnment, reached thcmi. Thus 
strengtluined, thc'y tiu’iied upon their enc'iny, 
*Mid the i*arly days of December saw one of the 
most exl-raordinary eampaigns in the wliole 
history of war. 

The Austrians had grown over-tjonfideiit, 
believing that the resisiatice of SiTbia was 
already brokc'ii. They had suffered their front 
to become unduly I'x tended, their commiuii- 
cations and movi^ments w^ero hampered by the 
mud. At first they offered stubborn resistanct* 
to tlio impetuous assaults of the rejuvenated 
enemy ; but they were bijaton at every point. 
Fonsed to fall back all along the line, they 
Vol. VII.— Port 88. 


btuuirne disorganizf^d. The difliculties of trans- 
port among the hills, wdth every valley a sija 
of mud and rivers overflowing their banks, 
wcTe enormous. The Serbians gave them no 
rest. The n^treat rapidly dc'gtjra ‘rated into an 
inglorious flight, and in the last days the 
Austrians seem to have had no thought exesept 
to escape, disembarrjissing themselves of every- 
thing that impeded their flight and k'a\’ing 
enormous booty in the hands of the victors. 
Belgrade itsc'lf, which hiwl been occ.upiod on 
DcMM'mbcr 1 (N.S.). was evacuated again on 
Decc'iiiber 1 (O.S.). The end of the year saw 
not an enemy left on ScTbian soil, and among 
the booty w’lucih the Austrians left behind them 
were a7)proxLmat<jly 90,000 prisoiuTS. . 

It should bo stated at onet*., inasmuch as all 
mamier of rumours to the contrary obtained 
publicity in the Ck'nrian and Austrian Press, 
that, ihougli the Austrians, in their occupation 
of Shabatz and oilier towms and villages of 
north -western Serbia, had behaved with all 
the “ frightfulness ” wine 1 1 the Ckjnnans prac- 
tised in Belgium,* the Serbians treated I heir 
prisonc'rs with the utmost humanity. The 
Austrian oflicers at Nish were admirably 
accomniodate'd and given the groatt‘.yt possible 
frcH'dom. They w^c'ro permitted to wandcT 
* Soe Vol. III., pp. 304 foil. 
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THE GREAT TREK SOUTHWARD. 

Serbian artillerymen brInginfS their gun up a steep incline. 


about tlie town — ^for jjurposc^s of skf^toliing and 
tho like — almost unguarded, and wore en- 
counig(Ml to organize varujus kinds of entor- 
taininents and sports for their ainuseTnc^iil. 
By tlio middle of summer it was a (jornmon — 
and obvious — ^joke among tliem that tltey 
were all growing too fat for their uniforms 
And Ibis was at a time when the whole po]mla- 
tif»n of Serbia was, us will be seen, suffering 
great privations. 

As for tho urivato soldiers, tliey were treat.ed 
with conspicuous leraency, and were employed 
in tho most friendly way in a groat number of 
capacities. Throughout the yc^ar tho steward 
of tho Diplomatic Club at Nish was an Austrian 
prisoner, who had formerly been a waiter at 
tho Carlton Hotel, in London. They ^\ere 
eimployed as coachmen, as eab drivers, and as 
private servants ; they wore used for road- 
mending and taking care of parks and public 
gardens, and, especially, they were used as 
hospital orderlies. Their life was always 
easier, and their food no worse, than that of 
tho soldiers of the Serbian army. They had 
to suffer tho hardships common to all the 
Serbian people, but never beyond their share. 
That they increased those hardships for the 
whole population, on tho other hand, is certain. 


The great majority of the prisoiH'm wore 
caj)turod in tlie fighting of what is known as 
the Battle of the Kolubara ; that is, in the 
extreme north-west of the country, and thcire 
they were at first concentrated in camps about 
Valiovo. It was in tlu'-so camps that the 
terrible tyjdius scourge originated, whicdi 
probably (*()st more ScTbian lives than all tho 
fighting of tho previous winter. 

Typhus is communicated chiefly, and pro- 
bably only, bv lice. The temporary crowding 
of the prisoners in masses in restricted quartcTs 
w as unavoidable. In the bitter winter weather 
they probably herded together even more 
clos(dy than was necessary. Tho multiplication 
of the lice and communication of tho disease, 
wdien once it started, were inevitable. From 
the prisoners it spread to the Serbian army ; and 
tho Serbian soldiers, after tho hardships which 
they had gone through and the scanty diet on 
wdiich, oven after their victory, they had to 
subsist, were emaciated and in no condition to 
resist disease. The mortality was dreadful. 
From the army, as soldiers began to return to 
their homes on leave, the typhus spread 
throughout the country. Nobody knows what 
the actual loss of life from this cause was during 
the first half of 1915 ; but it has been estimated 
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that there were probably not less than 200,000 
deaths. 

Serbia then was almost destitute of doctors. 
At the outbreak of war there had only been 
some 350 doctors in the country, and of those 
over 100 had died on service. What remained 
wore not enough for the needs of the army 
alone, so the civil population of tlics country 
as a whole was absolutely without medical 
advice or assistance. In her distress, ScThia 
appealed to her Allies. Her first request, 
addressed to France, Russia, and Great Brittiin, 
was for 100 doctors from each and for medical 
supplies. Fach country, when appealed to, 
responded promptly according to its ability, 
«« did also the United States. An International 
Sanitary Conirnission was organized with head, 
cpiarters at Nish, imder Sir Ralph Paget 
as Chairman. The 100 doctors whom PVanec^ 
sent wiire Kc;«tt(;rod through the towns and 
villages of the northern jiart of the country. 
The United States Oonuiiission, witli Dr. 
Richard P. Strong at its IkvhI, took ov('r 
the southern j)art, working from centiv s at 
Skoplie (Uskub), V<jles and Monastir, Nish 
itself was in charge of the Russians, who also 




THE ENEMY'S ADVANCE ON USKUB. 

Serbian artillery on the way to a position in the endeavour to stop the enemy’s advance. 


had a mission at Kraguiovatz. Great Britain 
poiured in hospital units and supplies ; and, in 
addition, sent Col. Hunter with Lieut. -Col. 
Stammers and 30 doctors of the R.A.M.C., to 
whom the Serbian Government entrusted the 
immediate work of fighting the advance of 
typhus over the coimtry. 

Colonel Hunter acted \dgorously. For 15 
days all railway conununic:ation was stopped, 
and when it was resumed, until the end of tlu.* 
year, on the main lincj north from Nish and on 
the branch lines to Uzitsha, Kraguievatz and 
Valievo, no carriages were permitted to be 
used but wooden-seated third-cla«8 vehicles, 
from which every shred of fabrip or upholstery 
was stripped away. These bare wo^xlon in- 
teriors scrubbed and disinfected with 

formalin ever\' day. A cordon of sanitary and 
dLsinf(‘etir»g stations was drawn across the 
country from \vest to c^ast. All soldiers’ lea\(‘ 
wa.< stopped. In the northern part of the 
eoimtry, above tliis line, (k)lonel Himter’s staff 
set to work and practically disinfcx'.tcd and 
inoculated (against tyydioid and cholf'ra) the 
whole ScTbian army. In all the towns and 
villages, every restaurant bottd, or place of 
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public ontertaimnent was compelled to close 
its doors for certain hours in the forenoon and 
afternoon, and in those hours the floors, walls, 
tables, and chairs of every room to which the 
public had access were scrubbed and disin- 
fected. By these drastic measures the epidemic 
was successfully checked and was practically 
confined to the northern half of the country. 
By the beginning of April, 1915, it was apparent 
that the scourgo was declining. By the 
beginning of Jmio, typhus was to all intents 
and purposes extinct. 

All authorities are agreed that no one who 
witnessed the horrors of the winter 1914-1915 
in Serbia could ever forgot them, nor, probably, 
can anyone who did not witness them imagine 
how terrible they were. Serbia was already 
exhausted by war. Practically the whole 
manliood of the coimtry was in the army, ar)4 
agriculture had been left to the very old men, 
the women, and young children. The supply 
of homo products, then, was inevitably reduced. 
Almost all its imported articles Serbia had for 
many years boon accustomed to draw from 
the north. There was a time when Austria 
furnished the great buUc of goods to the Serbian 
market, but of late years, in their oharactoristic 


Nvay, the Germans had gradually shouldered 
their Austrian friends out and bad obtained 
control of a great part of the trade, even 
though they had habitually sold their goods 
under British names — cards of German ixnita- 
tion jewellery labelled in English ** real gems,” 
cheap German cutlery stamped “ Best Shef- 
field,” writing paper made in Berlin with the 
watermark ” Koyal Parcliment,” or ” Crown 
Stationery,” matchboxes (but these wore 
Atistrian) bearing the portraits of King George 
and Queen Mary, of the Prince of Wales, and 
Lord Roberts. This confession of the superior 
reputation of British goods in the Balkan 
markets must have had its humiliation for 
Gorman manufacturers, but they did not seem 
to mind, so long as they did the trade. But 
with the outbreak of war that trade Btof)ped. 

From that moment Serbia could no longer 
draw any supplies from the north. Slie luul to 
rely for her imports on the one single-track lino 
of railway from Salonika ; and, before she could 
receive goods by that line, she had to make now 
trade coimoctions with Great Britain or other 
countries — ^not in itself an easy tiling in time 
of war. The capacity of that railway line was 
further taxed always to its uiniost capacity 



ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

GemMn engineer! repairing the line which wee tom up by the Serbiens to hinder the enemy’s edvenoe. 




IN THE SERBIAN MOUNTAINS. 

Cjermon supply column travelling through a pass, with a file oi Serbian prisoners. 


in tlio carrinc:o of war luntoriHls and hospital 
supplies, and gr<'at. qnantitifs of j»;t)ods also 
cariio that way to Jhilgariti and for dostinations 
b<‘yoiid. The difficulty of ^ettinj^ into Serbia, 
thert'fon*, the ordinary necessities of life. Jet 
alone any comforts, was pnidigioas. The 
country was almost stri])pcd of luxuries ; and 
for the masst'B of the ])eople it was a quostien 
only of supporting life by the simfil(‘st possible 
means and on tlio slenderest possi!»lc diet. 

It was on a land thus destitute and a pc'ople 
thus enfeebled that fell, first, tlie winter fighting 
which gave some 40,000 wounded to be cart'd 
for in hospitals where no hospitals were, and, 
second, the still worsts scourge of typhus. 
With the tyf)hus also wer(^ othtT disease's, 
enteric and scarlet fever and dysentery and, 
later in alarming proportions, scurvy as a 
direct result of the poverty of the di(4.. In the 
first months, and imtil the early spring, ihert' 
was no hospital accommodation for treating 
separately the various kinds of patients. Ilie 
wounded in battle, the typhus patients, those 
suffering from small -pox, scarlet fever, enteric, 
or any other disease — all had to be treated 


together. Nor were there any hospital staffs 
or any medical supjdit's. Devotf'd niirsos, 
single-handc'd, witliout a doctor or surgeon to 
lielp, strove to cari' for, p<'rliaj)s, a couple of 
liundn'd patients oi all kinds, wdio wc'ro laid, 
c'm*h touciiing the nt'xt. on tlie floor of, it might 
be, a warehouse or scliool. It wa.s not in some 
cases oven possible to carry tlie dead out daily. 
The dead might lie for hours beside the living ; 
and as soon as a place was vacant some one of 
tlie dozi'iis wait ing had to bo brought in to fill 
it. The sanitary conditions in some of these 
so-called hospitals wen^ afipalling ; and it is not 
to be %voTuiei'ed at that c'vc'ry country — England, 
France, Kussia, and tbe United States alike 
— gave many precious lives of doctors and 
nurses and hospital assi.stants before the fight 
was won. 

To give hc're any detailed account of wliat 
was flien done in Serbia would be impossible. 
It must sufliiu' to say that of the British hospital 
units which did fine work must be mentioned 
Lady Paget’s hospital at Skoplie ; ]..ady \^'im- 
bome’s hospital at the same place (though that 
withdrew from Serbia in the beginning of .Inly) ; 
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ON THE NISH-SALONIKA RAILWAY. 

Serbian outpoat ituardinj^ the ain|j[le track of the Nish-Salonika Railway which connected the main 
Serbian Army in the north with the allied troops to the south. 


Dr. .Tamos Berry’s htjspital at Vmjatska Banja, 
and the two Rod Cross units at the same place 
under Major Banks ; the Scottish Wouioii, 
under Doctor Tnglis, at Kraguiovatz, with the 
branch under Dr. Hutcheson at Valievo ; Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart’s field hospital, also at Kraguie- 
vatz, and, after its reorganization under Dr. 
Aspland, the Wounded Allies at the same place, 
and the two Farmers’ units at Belgrade and 
Pozarevatz. There were other British units in 
Serbia ; and by midsummer the staffs of ‘all 
eombined numbered not less than 500 persons. 
All wore under the direction of Sir Ralph Paget 


at Kish. Kor should mention be omitted of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who, going out with his 
yacht (now the Hospital Sliip) Erin, took 
parties of nurses and ^reat qucuitities of 
iiKHlical stores, on successive trips, earning groat 
gratitude' from the Serbian people of all classes, 
while, in addition, by liis writings after his 
first trip in .Tanuary-February, 1916, he did 
much to arouse public sentiment in England 
to an \mderstanding of the extreme needs of 
the situation. 

The earnestness of the efforts which England 
made in this respect to help Serbia in her distress 
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niay serve as some mitigation of whatever blame 
there may be for the failure 'to help her also in 
duo season in the new trials which were pre- 
paring for her. 

That Austria would accept her humiliation 
and defeat as final was hardly to bo oxpeoted. 
She had been shuiiiod in the eyes of all the 
world; and, above all, (ion nan irritation and 
contempt for lior incapacity worts out^ptskon. 
.\'ery early in tht* year It) Jo, llion-forc, there 
began tt) bo talk of a ront'wtid invasion. Austrian 
oflieial vommuniiiue^, issued at the tuid of the 
year, t'xplaining away Die disastor wliich had 
occiirrcHl, said tliat the Ann}' “ awaits new 
combats,” and — 

With rtwpt'ct to Si*rhm. a fHiih h/is boon oommitted, 
whioli. howover, will l>o sol It is Hiiid that (iieiiural 

I*r»tiorek pruinisi'd Ui oonrpior hotoiv ('hri.stintts, but 
war has not in ho finisluMl in n fixod tiino like husiiiess ; 
It' has to be contiinicMl until tho victory is final. 

Apparently, preparations wt'rc' actually set 
on foot for a Ht'coiid invasion that winter. Some 
2tK),<HlO men wc're inass(*d at Serajevo, and there 
was talk of a comhined Austro-derman force 
being formed of 400. (UK), liumours on tho sub- 
ject w(^n^ plentiful during the first throe months 
of 19ir>; and it must be assiuned that tho 
]i]ans w(*re ahatidoned only in didereiicc to the 
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LADY PAGET. 

mucli greater offensive which was preparing 
against the* Russians in Galitda. 

]Vh'anw}iil<‘ the Serbian army was resting. 
It was still, in spiti* of all its sufferings, flushed 
with victory and v('ry confident of itself ; 
and, as it Ijecame ayniarent that no immediate 
attack from Austna was to be ajiprcdiended, 
projf'cts for a Si*rl)iaii oJTensivi' on the north 
began to take h/rm. In fliis offensive it w'as 
exfieeted that Die sinall Int(‘riiational Force 
which had been sc'ut to a.'^sist in tlu^ defence 
<»f Belgrade and the Danube front, under Rear- 
Admiral 'rroubridge, would be able to render 
effect ivt* Jielp. 

TJie British contingtait in this Tnteniational 
Forc.(' consist'd of k^ss than flO men, with foiu* 
2-giin l)atteri('s of naval 4’ 7 guns, under Liout.- 
(\>minander V. L. K(*rr, H.N., who also had 
a diniinutivo boat, hardly more than a tug, 
which was fitted with a torpedo tube and 
carru'd a macJiinc' gun and heeamt^ famous as 
The Terror of the Danube. Tho guns were 
manned chii'tly by StThian artillerymen. A 
body of 30 marines, under Major B. N. Elliot, 
R.M.L.I., and Lieut. George Bullock, Il.M., 
had <;liarge of the mine-work for preventing 
tho c'liemy from making free use of the river. 
In addition to the British members, the force 
included a battery of Russian guns, tw^o French 
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RuriJi, and a party of French aviators. The 
French airmen did admirable work, both in 
reconnaissance and in figliting. They ostab- 
lishtui a c()inpl(.‘te ascendancy over the Austrian 
airmen wlio occasionally made hicursions into 
Serljia from aciross the river, the famous 
aviator Paulhan, in particular, who had been 
one of the most brilliant aerial performers in 
the days before the war, b(jing decorated for a 
peculiarly dashing piece of work. He was 
alone at the Belgrade aerodrome when foiu* 
hostile machines came from across the Danube. 
Rising to meet them, he cut one out from its 
comf)anions and, chasing it over the river, 
shot it down so that it fell a little way on the 
Austrian side. Paullian followed, descending 
to some 300 metres, and dropped a bomb on 
the wreckage of the enemy machine, to make 
quite sure of his work ; and then, lest there 
should be any doubt of his feat, dosecndc'd 
still lower and photographed the debris. All 
this was done while he was under fire from 
Austrian guns and wdiile the other enemy 
machines, though they had retreated, were 
still in the air. 


Distinction was also won for the British force 
by Lieut. -Commander Kerr, who, with his little 
Terror of the Danube^ succeeded in torpedoing 
one of the big Austrian monitors wdiich made 
their base (and never dared to come away from 
it) just beyond Semlin in the Save, an achieve- 
ment for which he received the D.S.O., whi e all 
the members of the boat’s crow w^ere given 
Distinguished Conduct Medals. On another 
occasion ho succeeded in tempting one of the 
enemy’s picket boats (a croft considerably larger 
them the Terror^ looking like a miniature 
Dreadnought and mormting two machine gims) 
on to a prepared mine -field where it was 
destroyed. The wreck stranded on a comer of 
Kojara Island, in mid -stream opposite to 
Belgrade, where, after Major Elliot and his men 
liad plimdered it of all that was worth taking 
away, it romaitu^d a conspicuous landmark 
throughout the Kummer. 

It is known to have been the intention to 
furnish Admiral Troubridge with a considerably 
larger force if events in the Dardanelles had 
taken a more fortunate; cours*;. Preparations 
were made in Bc‘lgi*n(l(i for a much larger con- 
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MEMBEKS Ol- THE KKITISH FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

Smaller picture : Sister in charfie of the British 
Field Hospital. 

tinponl., but, as has bfi'n said, tlic number 
uf Hritish there never aefually reached hO. 
Thi‘ oijject of th(‘ International Forci* was to 
assist, in tho riviT defence c»f llelp’ade. Bel- 
^tra<le- itself could, as a matter of fact, iievf*r he 
defiMided. Apart frotn tli<' facility with which 
hostile aeroplanes could reach it to drof) Immbs. 
it was always at tho mercy of the Austrian 
Rims across the river, just as the* Si'rbians could 
at any time have destroyed the town of Semlin. 
At first there was, indeed, a Rood deal of 
sholliriR of both towns, but in February, 191o, 
after a particularly spiteful bombardment of 
BelRrade, tlie British Runs turn(»d their atten- 
tion on Si'inlin w'ith sucli di'termi nation that 
the Austrians sent tiparlemcnlaire under a white 
flap across the riv€>r in a ro\vboat to propose^ 
a friendly agreomemt under which €*ach side 
should refrain from shelliuR tlie other’s city, 
both confining their attention to tho enemy 
batteries, or other legitimate military objec- 
tives, on the opposite shores. Though the. pro- 
posal came from tho Aitstrians, it w^as cordially 
welcomed by tho Serbians, who, as wdll bo seen 
later, were very proud of their caf)ital city and 
very willing that it should ('scajx^ rough usage. 
The agreement, then, w^os made, but, like 
most things in the war wdiich depended only on 





Austrian or (Jerinan good faith, \vas im\)er- 
fectly kc])t on the Austrian sid(\ Sev(»ral times 
during tlie summer tlie enemy dropj^ed shells 
into Belgrade witli an aeeura.cy whieJi was not 
accident h1. 

A much iium' important task for Admiral 
Trouhridge's force, then, than the actual 
di'fonding of Belgrade was th(^ holding of that 
section of thi' riviT so that tlie enemy craft 
could not use it. Tho Austrians liad originally 
seven, and, after Lieut. -(’omniander Ki'rr’s 
exploit, six monitors here, besides sundry 
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THE IMPRISONED SCOTTISH NURSES AND THEIR GUARD. 


picket })oa.ts. It was a force siif1Hci(‘n1 to have 
given Austria an oiiomions advantage, wliotluT 
for offence or defence, along the v^‘llole of the 
northern front, if it had lieen fre(» to move 
about. It never was fn^e. During th(‘ whole 
of the sinnnu?r none of the Austrian boats, 
except the one. whose wreckage lay on Kojara 
Island, dared to come <lown into the Danube 
below the junction wdth the Save. They w(*re 
kept penncil uf) behind Semlin, wlif'rc* thc*y 
could be seen at tiny time in fin<' weat h<‘r t hrough 
a telcs(!opo from the heights alxuit Delgrode 
and w’hero they were protected by booms 
against the impertinent attentions of t he Terror, 
In (jaso of Serbian invasion of Austria, it was 
particularly desirable that the enemy monitors 
should bo prevented from interfering with the 
crossing of the river. 

That the plans for a Serbian offensive began 
to take form soon after the talk of a new 
Austrian invtision died out lias already bec»ii 
mentioned. Sc'rliia doubtless did not exp(‘ct 
such an offensive to be an isolated movement 
on her jiart. alone. She may w ell hav'e dreamed 
of a united “ push ” in which Italy, on coming 
into the w^ar. w^oiild cooperate on Serbia’s 
left and Rumania might intervene on her right. 
Some time correspondence may be pub- 
lished which wdll show' how far a concerted plan 
had been worked out. 

The Serbians, and especially the Serbian 
rank and file, w'ori* impatient for an advance, 


and during the rnontli of May and until well 
into Juno it seemed liki'ly that Serbia would 
make the great adventure on her ow'ii account. 
Various dat(‘s, from the middle of May till the 
end of the 8(m*otu1 week in Juno, w'ere more or 
less authoritatively fixed for the beginning 
of the crossing of the Danube. The Inter- 
national Force at Bc'lgrade w as almost hourly 
expecting the intimation wliere the crossing 
was to be attempted, so that it could make the 
necessary prc'parations, for wdiich a period of 
three days were to be allowed it ; and all 
Serbia was in a slate of tension and restrained 
f‘xeit€*inent. 

With the continuance of the Russian rotirc*- 
ment and the concentration of Italian c'ffort 
on the IsoTizo front, any ho]>(* of a combined 
offensive had disap}M'ar('d by aliout the middle 
of June. For some time afterwards th(5re wore 
those w'ho continued to .urge on Serbia the 
desirability of an offensive so as to entertain as 
many enemy troofjs on this front as possible. 
Tlie Serbian (Jiovemnumt and higher command, 
how'cjver, believed that they could best serve 
the common cause by declining to take the 
chances of an advance w'hich must necessarily 
be attended by some risk, and by keeping its 
army intact, for use in some futures cooperative 
movement, and to be a permanent menace 
to any German advance in the direction of 
Constantinople. 

The Serbian Army mmiborcd at this time 
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about 240,000 men of all amis, with 210,000 
bayonets. The country has in all some 700 
miles of frontiers, and it was exposed to attack 
both from the east and the west. In any 
event, a largo part of the army would have to 
be held back for the protection of these fron- 
tiers. The 8cantin(?ss of lines of eoimniuii- 
cation and the difficulties of the Danube cross- 
ing reduced the actual fcirce which could lie 
effectively UH«'d in an offensive to the north, 
in the opinion of the Serbian higher command, 
to less than 100,000 men. Probably tlie in- 
vading army could not have execf^dt'd 80,000. 
It did not opptMir that such a force could be 
of material s<?rvicn in diverting Austro-Gerrnan 
attention from tho Kussian operations. Jf any 
serious calamity befell the exp(*dition, how- 
ever, it would bo a grii\*e mailer for S(‘rbia, 
ringed around w'ith enemies as she wa.s, and 
liaving already all 1jc.t available force under 
arms. She had literally no reserves w'ith 
w hich to make up for any losses. Under these 
t'ircumstances the more cautious policy seemed 
to be the w^iser one ; and in this opinion Serbia 
had the support of Great i Britain. 

Serbia, it has been said. \\a^ expos(*<l to 
attack both from the west and the (nisi. Tliat 
she was exi)Osed on the side of the. Austrian 
territory on the wxst was obvious, '.riiougli 


less obvious to the world at large, Serbia her- 
self alwa}^ held that the danger from Bulgaria 
on tho oast was oven greater. The Serbians 
never had any doubt of Bulgarian malevolence. 
In the events of tho preceding winter tho Bul- 
garians had done all that they could by raiding 
tho railway lino to prevent the ammunition, 
to w'liich Serbia owed her triiunph over Austria, 
fr«)m over ro^wdiing her. Lfiter, in January, 
1915, similar raids had taken place on a larger 
scale?, and these again were followed by others 
still more serious in the beginning of A})ril. 
The usual c‘fforts w(?re made on the part of Bui 
garia to obscure the facts, to represent that the 
trouble arose t‘ritin*ly from a revolt of 'i’'urkisli 
inhabitants of Serbian territory, and to deny, 
not only tliat Bulgarian soldiers w'ore con- 
cerned in tho raid, hut even that it began on 
th(‘ Bulgarian side of the frontier at all. At 
tiu' worst, it was claimed, certain komitadjl 
bands iiught have bc'cm implicated. 

On the Scrliian side, tlie evidence w^ent over- 
whelmingly to show' that the raiders were 
mostly dressed in regular Ihilgarian uniforms, 
that they fought with regulaiitni rifle^s and 
machine guns, and that they were disciplined 
and acted under offic’ers as no komitadji bands 
t‘ver did. In proof of their contentions tho 
Serbians had in their possession the uniforms 
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and eqiiipmont of the dead whom tho raiders 
had left upon the held. Tho Bulgarian authori- 
ties, in reply, assorted that if there were any 
Bulgarian soldiers concerned they were meu 
who liad left tho army and retired to civil life, 
and that if any rifles or ammunition were used 
they must have bc^en some wliic.h were acci- 
dentally left in p(nisnnts* hands after the war 
of 1913. 

Tho writer was at Strumitza shortly after- 
wards, and he has besidci him as he ^A rites some 
of tho cartridges taken from tlio dead Bul- 
garians. They are rtjgulation cartridges 
bearing the date 1914. He saw, iiiorc'over, the 
army books found on the bodies of the dtjad, 
giving their record with tho coloims ; and tlu^se 
in several cases show'ed that the soldiers wore 
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of recent enlistment. There is, in fact, no doubt 
of tho falseness of the Bulgarian statements. 

The Serbians were never mider any mis- 
apprehension on this subject. They never 
regarded Bulgaria’s neutrality as anything 
other than a veiled hostility which bided its. 
time. It may be, as has been explained in a 
preceding chapter, that early in the year — 
perhaps as late os March or April — Bulgarhm 
support might have been won, by a siffficiont 
bribe, to the side of the Allies, to which in 
theory the sympathy of the Bulgarian popu- 
lation, from traditional regard for Russia and 
gratitude to England, was believed to loan. But, 
apart from King Ferdinand’s well-known incli- 
nation to the Central Powers, it was notorious in 
the Balkans that the Bulgarian General Staff 


firmly believed in tho ultimate victory of Ger- 
many. Serbians, then, never had any patience 
with tho sanguineness of those diplomats who 
clung throtighout the summer to tho belief in the 
possibility of getting Bulgaria’s cooperation. 
On tho contrary, Serbia never kept less than 
30,000 men, or one -eighth of her available 
army, within easy distance of the frontier all 
Strumitza, the troops being based on Veles, 
Towards her friendly neighbour on this side 
Serbia was compelled to stand perpetually on 
guard no loss vigilantly than against her open 
enemies on tho north and west. 

Throiigliout the summer Serbia stood thus 
on guard. Soon after it was definitely recog- 
nised that tho Serbian proposal to invade 
Austria had been abandoned, the threat of an 
Austrian attack on Serbia began to grow again. 
By the end of June tho tlireat appeared to be 
formidable. There were rumours of large 
coneon trat ions on tho north at Temesvar, and 
of considerable trcjop movomonts along tho 
valley of the Maros. It was also said that two 
Austrian divisions bad been moved down into 
Bosnia. Thanks to the French airmen, how- 
ever, the? Serbian General Staff was kej^t well 
informed of all movements within striking dis- 
tance of tho frontier, and tho summer passed 
without any siich groat concentration in closo 
jiroximity to Serbian territory as to tlm'aten 
immediate danger. Meanwhile the Serbian 
Army, now thoroughly rested, was increasing 
in <‘fii<jicncy, and the lines of defence on tho 
north and west wore continually being improved 
and strengthened. 

Under the Serbian regulations all the male 
population fit for service was incorporated in 
the army. There were throe bans, the first 
includii^g jnen from 21 to 30, the second all 
men from 30 t o 38, and tho third men from 38 
to 45. In addition, men from 18 to 20 and 
from 4.') to 50 were inoludcd in the Landsturai. 
The Wtir Establisluiicnt contemplated : — 

A. — Ten Infantry Divisions of 1st ban troops, 
each consisting of 4 regiments of 4 battalions, 
the regiment containing about 4,500 men of 
all ranks. With tho division were 3 squadrons 
of cavalry and an artillery regiment of 3 divi- 
sions of throe 4-gun batteries, or 36 guns. 
With the miscellaneous divisional units, the 
full strength of an infantry division was some- 
thing over .19,000 men. Total, 10 divisions, 
190,000. 

B. — ^Ten Infantry Divisions of 2nd ban troops, 
eacli division similar to those of the 1st ban. 




A FRENCH ARMOURED MACHINE-GUN CAR SURROUNDED AND CAPTURED 
BY BULGARIANS NEAR STRUMITZA. 


except tlmt the regiments contH-med tmly' 
3 battalions instead of 4. The total strength 
of the division, tlierefore, was about 1 4,500 
rnnn. Total, 10 divisions, 145,000. 

C. — Fifteen 4-battalion regiments of infantry 
(not made into divisi*)ns) of the 3rd ban. Li 
addition, this ban ];)roduced a few squadrons of 
cavalry and some batteries of artillery, which 
were equipped with a slow-firing De Bange 
gun. Total, about 80,000. 

D. — Two Cavalry Divisions, 1st ban troops, 
each of 2 brigades of 2 four -squadron regiments. 


with 2 four-gun hors(‘ batteries ; or a total 
divisional strength of about 1,000 men. Total 
cavalry, 2 divisions, '8,000. 

E. — The Army Troops, also Ist ban, con- 
sisting of one howitzer regiment, of 5 batteries, 
ono mountain artillerj?^ regiment of 9 batteries, 
and one fortress artillery regiment of 16 siege 
gims. 

F. — ^'Phe Londsturm should on paper have 
provid«Ml about 60 battalions, to be used for 
garrison duty, on lines of communication, etc. 

The total combatant force included in the 
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first; five of thr ubovo categories should ha\M‘ 
amounted, it wilJ be seen, to about 425,00b 
men ; but, after all its fighting, the Serbian 
Amiy in J91t5 did not amount to more than 
240,000. The infantry in physique and moral 
were of a Very high quality and, in the opinion 
of competent foreign observers, thti field 
artillery, anned in the main with 76 mm. 
Creuaot quick-firing guns, was extremely good. 
Tn addition, there were the De Bange, siege and 
mountain guns mentioned above. Also 120 
7.5 Krupp quick-firing guns, of the nearly 
600 captured from the Austrians, had been 
used to equip 40 additional 3-gun batteries, for 
which there was abimdanoe of captured ammu- 
nition. In all there were about 600 quick • 



BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 

Heavy gun being drawn along a difficult road. 
Smaller picture: British and Serbian troops in the 
trenches. 

firing guns. Bach biiifalion of infnntrx had 
two machine-guns. lJj(> r(‘gnlation infontry 
rifle being the 7 mm. Mauser. Serbia and the 
Balkans generally are not n country favinirablo 
to the extensive use of cavalry, which was tia: 
weakest yiart- of thc» Serbian tu’gaiiizHtion.* 

The army, them, was small and lliere was 
no fiossibility of increasing it from any ri»servt‘s. 
< )n th(^ other hand, the mat erial w\*is very fine. 
The British Army doctors, from their experience 
in inoculating a large jjroportion of the S(‘rbian 
soldiery, dcMdan^d them to bf* physitjally the 
fintJst lot t)f men that they had evi'r seen. 
Their courage was undoubted. Thtur discipline 
was less rigid and more informal than that of 
the great Euroyif^a-n armies ; but the iwtmts 
of the preceding autuiim had shown that they 
could preserve their moral through all the dis- 
heartenment of a month of retirement end 
defeat and rc^rnain well enough in hand to bo 
able to asKiiine the offensive with extraordinary 
dash and vigour. They had the one con- 
spicuous quality of having been iniirod to hard 
living and scanty fore from cluldliood, and were 
therefore able to fight almost without com- 
missariat. The feats of endurance on the part 
of some regiments, of the First and Third 
Armies especially, in the winter fighting were 
almost incredible. The transport was practi- 
cally all by ox-wcfgons, which, though slow and 
cumbersome, ore better adapted to the bad 

* These explanations supplement the 41^usdon of 
the Serbian strength given in Vol. 11., pp. 285-7, 
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roads and hilly coimtry than Home more modiTii 
vohioles would be. A fleet of heavy motor 
lorrieB had, indeed, Iwon imported from lOfif^land 
during the siunmer, but th(^ urt<" of tliorte w*is 
alm^JHi entin^ly eoiiHn(*d t(» serving th<* defen- 
sive positions on iJie line' from Valievo t<» Ub. 
where oxeellent military roads law! b«f‘n made 
for them. 

These positions, lioNV4?v(»r. w<*ri‘ n(‘\er brought 
up to thi* standard of modern \\'arfart‘. The 
Serbians, lacking <‘\pf‘rienc(i (»f lh»^ 4*tTe<‘ts of 
heavy artillery (ire as it is now und<‘rsto(Ml. 
eherishcKl a ee/tain e.ontempt h>r lr(*m*h war 
fare ; an<l while, in tla^ triple liiu*s of defen<*e 
on the north and north-west, the natural 
featim^s ot the brok<ai eeuntr> wtTe ^I1ilised 
with grt^af. skill, tla* positi<ins theiuseKes wtTe 
Ix'tUT siiitecl to th<‘ kind of fight uil' to which 
Serbia had been aeeusf ouhhI in tormer wa!>- than 
to the conditions which hav<‘ Iwnai d<*v4‘lop<*d 
in the pres4*nt <*on(h<‘(. '^Phe way in w hich tlaw 
had ls*e!» n.hle tu treat the Austrians m the 


precluding winter had ptThaps made them o\4*r- 
confident. 

Ji must always he l>orne in mind that tin; 
ScThian plans of defenc<» were formed entirely 
witli a view to rejadling an invasion from tlu 
north <jr west. 'I'hat they firofoundly dis- 
trusted Bulgaria it is n<*edless to repeat, and 
we have se4*n that a sutlieient force w'as always 
kept along th(* <*astern fronti(»r tci-respel anything 
<*xe<'pt an invasion in strength. Against such 
a real invasion by Bultraria, Serbia looked to 
li(‘r Allit‘s to prot(*ct Ii(»r. Her alliancf* with 
(ilreeee was ('Xfjlicit and se«*med t<» ensure tia* 
coopea-atioti ot the (ireek army tin' moment 
that a r(‘gular Bulgarian force crossed tin* 
Serbian frontaa’. B<\vond (ireeee. iiowev<*r. 
Serbia also looked to tia' Bowers of tlie Kntente 
The litll(‘ International Foret^ at Belgrade was 
an «*ana\st of tla* intention of those Bowers t«> 
prote<‘t la'r. She neviT l)<‘lic‘v«.‘d that they 
would suffcT Iht to b<‘ erushed, if only because 
i>f the value of h(*r <‘xistence as a barrier tm the? 
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road to (Constantinople. For her own part, 
assuming tlmt slm would bo free to devote her 
whole attention to the task, it was the belief 
of the Serbian higher command that the 
Serbian Army would be able to hold indeti- 
iiitely and to repel any invading force from the 
north or west not t»x(HH'ding 400,000 men. 
A larger force than that, u]j to, perliaps, 700,000, 
they believt^d that they would be able l.o litild 
for at least a month, so as to give their friends 
time to com<5 to their assist anee. 'Fheir pre- 
parations never contemplated having U) nu‘et 
single-handed the full weight of an invasion 
from the north as w'c*ll as the assault of Bulgaria 
with all her strength from tlu* east. 









During the Bummer and early autunm of 
1915 the actual military operations in Serbia 
were few. There was always a certain inter- 
change of artillery fire and constant sniping 
going on across the Save and Danube. Now 
and again tiiere were minor incidents of some 
im{>ortance, as in the matter of Misliiska Ada, 
an island in mid -stream near Shabatz, where, 
in Juiy. tli(; Austrians succeeded in surprising 
the small Serbian post on the island, only 
themselves to be attackcHl by a larger force on 
thc^ following day, wluui the island remained in 
Serbian hands and tlic^ Austrians lost 120 
prisoners. 'Phere w'en* frecpient collisions of 
small force's on the Bosnian frontier, where the 
Serbians Jiidd tlironghoiit tht* yc‘ai’ a certain 
tract of Austrian territory. There was u 
certain amount of oc^rial activity, a s(|iiadron of 
Austrian aeroplane's on one occjKsion pciu'trating 
as far iis Kraguit'vatz and drojiping boml>s 
wliich caiiM'd a dozen casualtii*s in tlu‘ civilian 
population. But tlie mt)st important oi>eration 
of the season was thc! Serbian invasion of 
Albania. 

Tlu‘ Serbian (.‘ohmm. witli inachiia* and light, 
mountain guns, left the south end of Lake 
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British sailors and soldiers. Assisted by Serbians, assemblinfi a naval ^un 


Ocshrida on the last day of May. The eouiitn 
was extremely" dittieult but the Serbians 
advanced with jrreat dasli, fiphting a siiccc^ssful 
engaKomcnt at Kakre\^' and reaching P^lbasaii 
on tliincj 3. The\ drf»v«* the t»nemy out of 
formidable positions in the Grabe Mountains 
and, pushing on, oecaipied 'Pirana and Kavaia 
and also advanced as far nortii as Ishnii. The 
Albanians w<»re eoniina tided by Austrian 
officerH. The tofjil Serbian losses were about 
200, and they capt ured seven Austrian maehinc 
and mountain guns. Finding tin* encMny 
occupying very strongly t*iitreiiched positions 
in a setnicindt' round Diirazzo, which it would 
have bwn very eostly to atteinjit storm, 
the invadei*s eonttvited th©mselvc»s with in- 
vesting the ])osition, a.nd sat dow'ti to starve 
out Durazzo, where KssimI Pasiia w'as hcdd a 
prisoner. Simultaneously with the Serbian ad- 
vance, a Montenegrin force* mode* a demton 
stration on the north, and Greek troops also 
(sooperated in the south, not joining in the 
fighting but occupying tow^ris after the Serbians 
had taken and evacuated them. 

At the beginning of August it. became 
generally know^ri in Serbia that the Entente 


Powers hod uuide projKiKals (which Jiave 
been discussed in Chapter (^XIV. ) witli 
a view to obtaining e«»ssions of t(*rri1ory to 
Bulgaria, in order to win the latter ^ a.dhereiict* 
to the .Allied cause. Tiit* id(*as of what, would 
satisfy Bulgaria s(*ein to have bef‘n shaped for 
her by tht* Allies, and they took the fonn of the 
cession by Serbia of what is known as the 
“ non-eontt*st(»d zone” (/.«. the zone w’hich 
was regardc»tl as unquestionably Bulgarian) in 
the Serho- Bulgarian 'Preaty of February 29, 
1912. This gave to Bulgaria all that portion 
of Old Sc'rbia and Serbian Macedonia south of 
a line drawn fi’om .Mount Golem, on the frontier 
a little soufh-wi*st of Sofia, to thi* northern 
end of Lake Ocdiridg. "Phe cession would have 
included the iinpovtaiit towns of Velos. Prilep, 
and Monostir. 

'Phe nows that it. wa.s proposed to ask the 
surrender of so much territory, which had so 
roccmtly been acquired at the cost of so much 
blood, had a bad reception in Serbia. In 
military circles especially the feeling for a 
while ran very high. It was freely declared 
that the attempt to moke the summder would 
bring about the downfall not only of the 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 
Bulgarian troops repairing telegraph wires in Serbia. 


Cioveriimont but of Uie dyiiasiv. jiropo: jil 

that thc>i torritory nIiouUI not foiieeiled 
immediately to Bulgaria, })iit that it should bo 
hold in trust by the Kutoiito Towers, being 
nuumwhile garrisoned by, presumably, Briti.sb 
troops, until the end of th(^ war, found no 
approval. There v, .»rfe those who tlid not hesi- 
tate to say that the tonus offer(*d by the Central 
JPow’<?rs were vastly preferable to .such a national 
humiliation, and that it would In* better (o 
Hc^cept the overtures which Austria was known 
to be making. ITiis extreme view, however, 
}iii*d not much siipjiort. ^ 

To M. Pashitoh, more than to anyone else, 
belongs the credit of wit hstanding and cooling 
down the wrath of tliis patriotic outburst. At 
the hurried conferences wJdch took place at 
Nish, in those first ten days of August, it is 
known to have been his wise and moderate 
counsel which led to the temperate and con- 
olUatory course which Serbia thenceforward 
followed. Tt has to be remembered that 'no 
Serbian at that time had any belief that 


Bulgaria would in any circumstances throw in 
}i(T lot wdth the Entente. Her path, it xvba 
Ixdieved, was already chosen. The most that 
could f)os.sibly be hoped for from lier was a 
promise of neutrality ; »uid that this neutrality 
would he anything more friendly than the 
thinly veiled liostility which she had shown up 
to that time was not believed. Jn Oreeee 
\I. N'eiiizelos held precisely the saTne view. 
Both in Serbia and in Oreeee it is probable 
that- till' ultimate sacrifice would have been 
made if tla‘n* liiiil been any (iertainty that thc> 
sacrifiei* would aehieve its (‘iid. In both 
c.ounl.ries. howe\'cT. th(»r<' w-as t he same roluc- 
lanee to mak»‘ pro?uises and consent to sacri- 
lic*os wliich would probably only be rejected, 
but which initrbf at soua' future time be quoted 
agiiiiisi- tluMu. If all the non -contested zone 
was et}inogra.phi(!al|y S(*rbia!i, it would surely 
be argued tliat under no circumstances would 
S(*rbia consent to siirn'iider it. If an olTer to 
snrrendtT it could be extorted from Serbia, it 
would, though rt\jeet(Ml, lx* c(}iiivalcnt to a 
coiifiNSsion on lier part that sho Jiad no right to 
it. Such a. confessioTi might be (»xtrcm(‘l>' 
useful in soita* l’utnrc‘ crisis in the tangled 
diplomncit‘s of the Balkan States. As M. 
Veiiizelos said at the time to a correspondent 
*‘f The Tiinrs : “ price whi(‘h miglit not be 
at all too high to be w’ortli paying for Bul- 
garia's activ*' coop(Tat.ion may 1 m‘ much too 
high to be even worth di}-.*ussing until we know 
what it is going to buy.” 

■VltNiTiNvInlc it became daily ni(»rc and more 
(‘vident ( hal f lie I ime for la^gotiations was getting 
very short. (\*rlain ira'inbers of the Bul- 
garian TVIinistry at the time who w'ere noto- 
riously ( lernmnophile wen* a<?ciiKtonn»d to bo 
used ;is a c*ba.nncl tliT*ongh which German 
official news ami viws were coiinmmicated to 
the Bulgarian public. The accuracy of the 
information which came t hrough that channel 
had more than once b(H*n recently di^monstratcod. 
Some wM‘cks liefore it took place, tliese Ministers 
Iwvd bt'eii able U* aiinoun(ie with exiU'.tness the 
date of tli<‘ Ixfginiiing of tlu* Oilman ottensivo 
ill Galicia. \ little later, also w'ell in advance' 
of the event, they had foretold the prfHjise date' 
of the fall of Warsaw and w^hat Germany would 
do w'hen the city came into her hands. It w'as 
unfortunate that, in contrast with the accuracy 
f>f those prophecies, distinguished Englishmen 
had visiteil Sofia wdth explicit predictions, 
which weic tantamount to promises, of the 
date of the fall of Constantinople — m date 
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which, ttt the begmiiiiig of AugiiHt, I 91 fi, hatl 
long gone; by. 

When, about thiH time, then, these authori- 
ties ill Sofia bc'gan to let it be known that 
Germany was reaJly about to i>egin tht 3 great 
offenniv*' against Serbia, tlnsir annouiieeinent 
had eotiHiderable weight. At the* middle of 
August they began to circulate the statement 
that the? ofTensive would begin in the third 
week of Sej)tember, and that tliis time* the 
attac'k wotild be ma<lt3 in siiedi overwhelming 
force as, in a phrase which was said to be that 
of the Kaist^r himself, “ to wijxj Serbia off the 
ma]) for ever.*’ Very soon afU^rwards rurnoiirs 
grew of large* jnovenients of troops on the north 
of the Daiiubi^ and «*speeially of a great eon- 
<*entration going «)n at I'canesvar. 

Kv<jn before this date, however, thewe* in 
e^ommand of the International Foret* at Ik^lgrade 
had grown uneasy at* certain evidenct^s (»f 
increased activity on the opposite^ sliort's of the 
Dantibe anti Save. Tht* Austrians had )>een 
]H3rinitted to t)ceupy St*rnt*ndrt*vo (or Seini»n* 
drta) fsland as well as Koja.rn. Kuii hernit>re, 
t hey wert* very busy at I*aneli(*vo, wh<*re tbert* 
seemed t<» be a not Jtieorisiderable iiunibtM* < 3 f 
small eraft. It has be(?ii said above tliat the 
Serbians wen* vt*ry eonfident of their ability 
to hold an invasion from the north ; also that 
they attached great im])ortanet* to I lit* preser- 
vation frtHU tleslruetioii of ilit^ bt'autiful town 
of JBolgratle. 'Fhe.se two motives st*tMn ttj iiavti 
combintMl tt» make thtan iridiHerent to whnt- 
ev^tii* t he ent*my might bti tiding t>n t lit* nortliern 


bank of the river. The Serbian Higher Gone 
mand does not appear to have believed that 
any serious danger wjis to be apprehended 
either from Semendria Island or from Panchevo, 
and, under pressure of the civil authorities, it 
was undoubtedly rt*]ij(*tant to do anything 
which wjis likely to provoke tlio enemy into 
a<?tive retaliatory measures against the capital. 
Stnne^ndria bsland was about four iiiilc^s long, 
anil woodtMl. f^inc;hc»vo, some ten miles by 
water below Belgratlt*, was >vell slujlU^rcHl, by 
islantls and trt*es. At tat her piac *<3 it was 
tiiflicult, except from tiie reports of airmen, to 
know twactly what wa.s gtimg tin. In July the 
rt*presenta.tives of tht* Ai1it*s at Hfdgrade hail 
failed the attention tif tht* ('ornmandtir of the 
Army of Belgrade, Ccni‘ral dixkoviteh, to the 
lipparent iictivity of the ent*iny at these fKiints, 
but it was flecidetl not to intt'rfc'n* witli 
him. 

The Si‘rhianK tlo not senii to have eonti*m- 
filuted tile probability of a tlirecl frontal attack 
on Ikdgrade itst^lf. 'PIm* city, most unfor- 
tunately f)lact*d for a capital, o(!Cupi(*d wdiat 
was pni(‘tieally a salient, though jirotected by 
the rivers all along tin* front, intt) the enemy’s 
territory. It was thought more likely flail, 
as in former cases, tin* .\ustrian attack, when it 
calm*, would be tlirt*ctt*d ngainst points to the 
t*asl anil wt*st of tin* tow'u, so c*omp,>Iliiig its 
strut t*gical evacuaiion rather than agiiinst the 
salient itself. If t.ht*y i*rrt‘d in this. howt*ver, 
lilt* Serbians wen* much mon* keenly alivt> 
than w’l^ns thi* ( Ttivormncnls of the Kntciile 
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Powers to tiu? reality of the danger whicdi 
threatened from Bulgaria. At the end of 
September, when the Allies still clung to a 
hope of winning Bulgaria’s cooperation, even 
after her mobilization, the Serbians proposed 
to anticipate the enemy’s action and strike 
first by a thrust at Sofia. The proposal, how- 
ever, was discouraged, and Serbia remained in 
an attitude of <lefen(?e, ^ 

Partly from misconception of the enemy's 
plana of attack on the north, partly from con- 
fidence, bred from the events of the fMceoeding 
winter, that even if the Austrians (or Austro- 


THF r.REAl HKTREAT. 

A scene on a road outside Kralievo: war-worn 
troops trampini^ along a road to take up fresh 
positions. 

OermaiiK) siiccec^decl in crossing tlH» rivers they 
could be h€'Jd, t»s tiny had been held before, at 
the lines fnrtlu^r back, and ])artly through a just 
appreciation of tlu* disaster that would follow 
if the Bulgarians wen* ptTinittt*cl^ to attack 
unopposed on the fiank, so turning thf> whole 
Serbian j>ositionsby getting round to IImj n>ar — 
froiri all these motives combined the dufctic;(\s 
of the Belgrade salient were, at the criti(*al 
moment, weakened instead of being increased. 
All the troops w^ere withdrawn from the imme- 
diate vicinity of tlu^ city, except two infantry 
regiments, the 7th and 10th, though on© 
Division w^as held in reserve sorru* forty miles 
to the south. The Serbian heavy artillery 
was all removed to the Bulgarian frontier, 
f'xcept tw o 12 cm. howitzers on Topchider Hill, 
as also wwe the French aviators, as well as all 
the searchlights, but one. With the exception 
of the howitzers at Topcliider, the only guns 
left in Belgrade were two old Ruraian 14 cm. 
and one quick-firing 165 mm. in the fortress, 
two French 14 cm. at Topchider, and one 
two-gun battery of British 4*7 in a position 
at Velike Varchar. The other British guns 
(three two-gun batteries) had been sent to 
Ostrujnitza Tcholin Grob, ten miles down the 
Danube, and to Grotska, the western and 
eastern bases of the salient respectivdy, in 
accordance wdth the belief of the Serbian 
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Command that this was wnere croHsingf* of the 
rivjBT were most likely to be attempted. 

After three dayn of fairly heavy but tiesiiltory 
bombardment, at daybreak on October 6 the 
direct attack opened on Belgrade witii immense 
violence. It wtis undoubtedly a complete 
surprise. The number of guns us(‘d was very 
large, including Ihinch and 12<inch howitzers, 
it was estimated that in the course of 24 hours 
no less than 48,00(i shells of all sorts were 
•tlirown into the urea of the lielgrade dtjfenees. 
In addition, the enemy’s aeroplanes kept flying 
low over the city ami drop£)ing bombs wherever 
they pli‘a8ed. To this terrific assault the city 
was practically unabh; to reply. The Allied 
artillery, as has alreaily b»^en said, was disposed 
not to repel an attaik upon Ihigrade. itself, 
but to prevent free movement in the river of 
the enemy boats. The only Allied guns whicli 
wore hi a position to »iffer any aetive resistance 
to the enemy's attaiiv were the liussiau guns 
in the fortress. Both of the heavy guns wore 
put out of action on the first <lay by direct hits, 
and had to be stripped and abandoned, while 
th <5 quick-firer run out of arnnuinition and was 
destroy t*d by the Bussians thenis<i\cs. 'J'he 
British battery at Veliki* V'arcbar did not- eoino 
into action on the first day, it could do 


nothing to help to repel the enemy's landing, 
and it was better to keep its posit on concealed 
until it could be used effectively. 

'i'ho ilestruction wrought by the enemy's 
bombardmi*nt was almo.st complete. Such 
anti-aircraft guns os there wore on the Serbian 
side were immediately located, and all w'ere 
destroyed on the first day. The electric light, 
telephone and telegraph communications w^cre 
all cut. The city was on fire at many points, 
and the whole river front was pulverized and 
torn to bits. During the night of the 6th the 
enemy commenced his landing operations, 
using flotillas of flat-bottomed boats which 
had been prepared at Jakovo, on the Save, 
and behind Semlin. The landing was made in 
two places : on the west end of Tziganlia 
Island, w'hich wa.s (ronnrn tocl with the Serbian 
.shore by a bridge, and at Iho Danube quays on 
thti front of tlie city itself. It was estimated 
that by day break of Ocl t>b(jr 7 b(*twoeii 4,000 and 
5,000 »nen had made good their footing at these 
two points. I'he <*astern portion of Tziganlia 
Island was slill held ))y a small force of Serbian 
infantry who fought with great gallantry, but, 
in the course of that day, the small reiiuiant 
of survivors w^as compelled to evacuate. 

The bombardment continued with imdi- 



BRITISH TROOPS IN SERBIA. 
Setting up a quaok-finng gun. 
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ininishod fury throughout the day of October 7. 
In the morning the HritiHli battc^ry at Veliki* 
Varchar came into action against battericis 
aoroBB the river, having 24 guns and 4 howitzers 
o\et against it. The concentration of was 
such that both the British guns w'ito covered 
with d4bris and hud to be* abandoned until 
night, when they were cleariid and were ready 
for action again next day. Aiiother British 
battery was on this day brought from (trot ska 
and got into position on Banovo Hill, whieli 
coinnianded Tziganliu island. It came into 
action in the afternoon and was immediately 
made the object of concentrated firct hut 
i;ontinued in action throughout the ri'uuiinder 
of the day. The British guns at N'elike Var- 
<*.har ineanwhili; hml also begun tiring again, 
but one was almost immi'diati'ly destroyed by 
a direct hit from a heavy howitzer. I^lie (‘iiiuiiy 
monitors now came out and a,tteinpted to take 
a hand in the lighting. 'l'h(*y were at onee 
attiw.ked by the two French guns and the one 
remaining British gun, and driven off. One of 
the French guns, however, was also the victim 
of a direct hit and made useless. 

'Fhe enemy continued lauding iii<*n in large 
numbtirs during the night of October 7-8, and 
the morning of Die 8th saw liim practically in 
possession of the river front of the* city. The 
city itself was burning fiercely at se\ eral points 
and there r<»mained onl.\ one Freiieli gun at 
'J'opcliider, one 1 British guii at ^'elik^^ Varchar 
and two British guns at HaiioM> Hill. Before 
noon of that day llie British luiii at N'elike 
Varchar was hit and destroyed, lu the after- 
noon the French di‘stroyi*d and abandoned 
their remaining gun. Orders were given to 
destroy tlio British battery on Banovo, hut, 
w'ith great gallantry, under cover of the ausk, 
the men succeeded in bringing up the o\-teaiii.s 
and got Die guns aw'uy dow'ii one side of the 
hill while the othiT was already in po.sses8ion 
of the enenny infantry. Thf\se guns were* of 
valuable a.ssistanee later in helping to cover 
the retreat of the Serbian .Army. 

The attac!k having begun on the morning 
of October (i. Belgrade had fallen by October 8. 
The little defending force, hopelessly over- 
whelmed as it was, could not have done 
more than it did. So far as possible all 
the war matcTial belonging to the Allies, 
including surplus ammunition, the picket 
t>oat, the Terror of the Danube, mines, 
torpedoes, gun cotton and so forth, were 
destroyed or put beyond the enemy’s reach. 


sonic of the op(*rations for the purpose biding 
conducted under heavy infantry as well as 
artillery lire and at great risk. The Russian, 
Fri'iieh and British missions all fell buck on 
Torlak. wliimee they r<H*eived orders from the 
Serbian Higher Command at Kraguievatz to 
proee^'d by train to 'relmpria. Reinforcement ^ 
from the Serbian KeM*r\'e Division, already 
mentioned, were pushid up to Belgrade on Die 
Hth, })Ut tht*y found the city as well as Banovo 
Hill and f>Dier points already in the enemy's 
hands and were again withdrawn. "J'hus the 
ScThian capital again passed intr* Austrian hands. 

A si*eond crossing of the Danube w'as made 
at Senicaidria. where the* attack (iominenced 



KFI. GRADE. 

Ruined houRes in one of the streets. 

a day later than that t»n Belgrade. The 
hoinbardment hen* was I'qually fieret* and 
overwh(*lming. It w’as estimated that the 
laieniy laul in action against Seniendria 
throughout the days and nights of Octolier 7 
and 8 no less tluui 2fit) guns of all ealibrt\s, and 
it was soon diseoviTcd Diat 21) guns had, as 
luul been fi‘ared. lanm got into position on thc' 
islond under cover of Die trees. There was 
practically nothing to rc'ply to this ircmendotis 
fire, and after two days the enemy crossed the 
river in force and occupied the town, though 
not until after desperate fighting with the 
Sf*rhian infantry. 
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GBNERAL VON GALLWITZ, 
Commander of the German Army which captured 
Semendrie. 


A smali dotachniont of tho British rontiri' 
gent, under command of Jwieutonaiit Bullock, 
was stationed hero with a torf)cdo battery and 
a number of mines. There was nothing that 
they could do of any effect iveiiess to prt'venl 
the landing, which \^'as carried out by a flec'i 
of small boats whitdi hiul be<m got ready at 
Panche\’0 and behind the island. All that 
they could do was to remain at their ^osts. 
Avhieh they did under very heavy fire*, as long 
as there was any chance of their Iwdng of 
service, and then to destroy what material 

they could not take away, before joining the 

i' 

rest of the British contingent at Torlak. 

It should b(» mentioned that each of the 
British batteries was under the command of a 
Serbian officer. AIJ of these officers behaved 
with great gallantry, and mention should 
especially be made* of No. T. Batter^' at Volike 
Varchar, under Captain Axentia Katitch, 
which, in the operations already described, lost 
one officer and 14 men killed or wounded, out 
of a total strength, British and Serbian, <»f 
2 officers and 22 men. 

The general conunand of the Austro ! rermnn 
army group which was entrusted with tht* 
invasion of Serbia was in the hands of Marshal 
von Mackensen. The army which attacked 
Belgrade was under the Austrian General 
Kdvesa ; that which captured Semendria 
under General von Gallwitz. In the attack 
on Belgrade both Austrian and German troo])s 
were engaged. The artillery was largely 
German on the whole front. The infantry 
whioh made the landing on Tziganlia Island 

appears to have been Hungarian, while Germans 


fomjd the landing on Danube quays. Tin* 
two forces united in the city and, after some 
desperate street fighting, the two flags were 
hoisted side by side on the fort^ress of Belgrade 
and over the new Palace. 

Some circumstances should be noted here. 
While the amount of German artillery lent for 
the invasion of Serbia was large, the actual 
number of Gcjnnan troops employed seems to 
have been small. The wholes Austro-Germaii 
army of invasion did not, in the earlier stages, 
exceed 150,000 men. It is possible that 
iiliimatc^y tvs many as 250,000 of the combined 
armies may have been pushed into the 
country. 

The Central Powcts hod, throughout the 
preliminary period of preparation and negotia- 
tion, declart‘d that this time the invasion was 
to be in overwhehning fon^e. It is quite 
certain lliat even a force of 250,000 would noi 
havo been overwhelming if the Serbians could 
have given it their undivided attention. Wc^ 
have seen that the Serbians were confident of 
their ability to handle an t^nemy force of iwicji* 
that number ; and, unaidf'd, it is not to be 
supposed that the Central Pow(jps would havf 
undertak#*n the operation with less than half 
a million men. The point is that they knew 
that they wore not to operaitJ unaided. Thc^y 
knew that they were going to have Bulgaria's 
iissistance, with which the smaller force would 
be ade(piate to its task. They must have been 
confident of this long lN*fore the mstual attack 
was delivc?red — at least for some weeks before 
— during all of which time the Governments 
of the Entente Powers were still carrying on 
negotiations with Bulgaria, still believing that 
Bulgarifi’s cooperation might be won. 

1’he story of thosc^ negotiations has alnttuiy 
been told in Chapter CXIV., but it will be worth 
while here again to compare some of the dates : 

It w^as on October 2 that Russia addressed 
her final note of proU'st to Sofia — the day, 
that is, on which the preliminary bombard- 
ment of Belgrade commenced. It was on 
October 5 that the Ministers of the Entente 
Powers at Sofia requested their passports, and 
not until the 8th did they leave the capital, 
i)r the day on which Belgrade fell. Bulgaria 
had mobilized as long ago as September 28. 
There i good reason to believe that a secret 
treaty, by which Bulgaria practically bound* 
herself to the course which she afterwards 
took, had beon signed as far back as August 
17. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE SERBIAN ARMY. 
A ni^ht bivouac in the Western mountainr. 


'Phe first iiotual iuva«ioii of StTiiin. by Bul- 
garian troops stM»nis to }in.v<' taken plm^e on 
October 11 at a point near KniashevatK, to the 
north-east of Nish. hater, af)])areii*ly on the 
Banie day, Bulgarian troops also eross(*d the 
frontier near Ijeskovatz, about an equal dis- 
tance to the south-east of the temporary 
Serbian capital. 'Phe sit uation in which Serbia 
now found herself was the worst that her fears 
could have pielured. She was ringed around 
with eneinieB on all side^ except the south and 
extreme south-west. On the north and west 
the Austro-German forces may not at this 


period hav* exc;ef'd(*d. a" we liave seen, 150,000 
men ; but they had an (overwhelming weight 
of guns. On the east Bulgaria’s army certainh' 
e\eeed(*d .*100.000. In all. the fo('fi in the field 
aiiiounted tn at k'ast 000,000 ; against which 
StThia IumI only her 240,000 tnen, vastly 
inferinr ju all details of equipment and hope- 
lessly outclassed in heavy artillery. Of her 
Allies, Greece^ had tailed lu»r entirely, and the 
others, moving slowly, were too far away to 
remder any effective help. 

The tale of tho next two montlis is a tale of 
pure tragedy. 
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GENERAL VON GALLWITZ IN SERBIA. 

The first blows in the conibiiied attack had 
been delivwed, as we have soon, with shatlc^riiig 
force by the armies of voii Kovcvss and von 
Gallwitz respectively against lieJgrade and 
Scimondria. Both these placets 'wo.ro securely 
in the hands of thi* Austro-Gc^rman forces by 
Ocjtober S. 

Bulgarian mobilization had been begun on 
September 23, and the final deercfjs had been 
issued on September 28. Bulgarian troops 
under General Bogatchoff crossed the Serbian 
frontier and fighting had begun on Octol'.er 11. 
but it was not until the 14th that the formal 
declaration of w^ar against Serbia was made. 
Before that date Bulgarian troops had invaded 
Serbian territetry at- half a dozen p<»ints, and 
active hostilities had begun almost along the 
whole frontier from tlu^ Danube to the Greek 
border. Besides the first collisions, botli on 
Serbian territory, to the east of Kniashevatz 
and by Leskovatz, whieh have* already b<»ou 
mentioned, Bulgarian cohunns had, between 
the 11th and 13th, pushed into enemy country 
(1) at Negotin, in the Timok Valley, at the 
extreme northern corner of Bulgaria ; (2) at 
Zaitohar, halfway between Negotin and Knia- 
shevatz, the terminus of the railway to Parat- 
chiii and also of the? uncompleted railway to * 
Nish ; (3) towards Vrania, on the main railway 


midway from Nisli to the Greek frontier^ and 
(4) on the road from Kiistendil to Kuinanovo, 
near to Egri Palanka. A day or two later 
fienu^ fighting was also gf)ing on between 
Tsoribrotl and Pirot, on the main Nish-Sofia 
railw'ay, and in the Strumitza region, where 
the earliest Bulgarian tlirust had not i)e<m 
delivered, one may assume, only because, 
taught by bitter oxperienee the Serbian« held 
th(? frontier hero in too great fon*(‘. 

'Dh* Bulgarian attacks wei*<^ delivensi, thon'- 
forc% with practical simultaneity at eight 
cliflercnt points, showing how W'c4l the plans 
had been prepared. It was, of course, the 
natural strategy’, seeing the enormous numeri- 
cal advantage* which Bulgaria. poss(*Rsed. Even 
with tlu'ir sinaller forces the* Sc^rbians, having 
thfi main nortb-and-south lailway line to help 
them, miglit have b€H*n able t<» mass troops 
enougli at any one given ])oiiit t(» an 

inxasion in whatever str(*ngtb. But. they 
could not be strong everyw’hc'rci ; nor, on the 
other hand, eould thi*y allow' any one of the 
attacks to go iinoj)posed, so permitting the 
e^'emy to cut the raiKvay and piiTco into the 
very’ heai*t of the* countiy . TIh^ position of 
Serbia, indeed, if it had not Is'cn s(» profoundly 
pathetit!, would havt? be<*n almost ludi(*rous. 

Bf^lgrade had, w’t* know', lanm strip[)ed of 
men, guns, aircraft, sc*archligh Is— almost every- 
thing needed for its defenet^ The whole* of 
the iu)rthern and north- w^c»Hti*rn frf>nts had 
b«M*n similarly impoveriHhi*d, in tlu* hope of 
bf*ing able U> oll'er some adequate* resistance 
to th(» Bulgarian advance. With her whole 
army at her disposal, Serbia w’oiild have made 
a brave show' either against Bulgariii or against 
the Austro-0(»rman invasion. She had to do 
her best, sending, perhaps, two-thirds of lier 
.strength to the c'astern and most vulnerable 
side, leaving all her norllicrii lines pitiably 
lightly held, but boj)iiig that hy some miracle, 
as in the preceding wunter, even the itiHuilicient 
screen of troops wrhieh she coidd intiTjiose 
might be enough to hold the Austro-Oerman 
advance long enough to enable help to reach 
her. Without the German heavy artillery, 
perliaxis the miracle would have happened. 
But against, that artillery the Serbians were 
powerless. 

As it was, even the enemy bore testimony 
to the obstinacy with w’hich the little bands of 
Serbians contested every mile of the advance. 
Writers in the German Press, after a forttught's 
fighting, complained that it had so far been 
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THE BNEMV AT NISH. 

The Kaiser (1) with the Hu1((anan Coinmaiider*tii> 
Chief (2) ; Kin4 Ferdinand of Bulgaria (3) ; 

Marshal von Mackensen (4). 

itnp<>HHiY>1<' to briiiK tYu* Sorbian Army as a 
wholf» t'O a general actioii. The crifiny foiiglit, 
it wOH oxplaiiiad. “ always in small parties,*' 
and thost* small partic's “ liardly cnaT suiTeri 
dered, but fuuglil on bilferlv to the end,” 
whfmco arose ‘‘bloody hand-to-hand eiieounters” 
and desperate single eoinbats. It is a tragic 
vision which Ihevse pictures, drawn by tlie 
onoiny, eonjiirt^ uj) : tlie “small parties” ol' 
Serbians- I that thcTe were of thian -- 
throwing th<MiLselvcs «l('sperately against tla* 
enemy mosses, not surnaidering, but fighting 
always “to th(» end” in forlorn dt'fence of tlaar 
country. 

On the east, th<‘ Ihilgarians tasted the 
quality of th»' Serbians in larger doses. Here 
at Rovcral points there was bitter figliting, ns 
notably in tlie T*irot rt*gion, about. Kniashevatz 
and on tho road to Kuinanovo. At <'ae}i of 
those points the im^adors suffered very heavy 
losses, and more than one hard fought day left 
the numerically inferior Serbians in possession 
of the field. But everything was nsc^less. *rh(‘ 
first real calamity on- this front- came on 
October 19, when, after some stern fighting, 
the Bulgarians succeeded in occupying Vraaia, 
thereby cutting the railway between Nish and 
the south. According to Bulgarian accounts 



KINC: FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 
At the Austrian Headquarters. 

of the batth*, il was a r(‘ginMMit of tho Bulgarian 
Boyal Guards which iinally broke the Serbian 
delenec* and seized the town. With tlu' 
railw’ay cut, it was as if Serbia’s ba<*kl>one wc‘n* 
broken 

Without attempting to follow all the minor 
operations in detail, it wall be well to look at 
tho situation as it stood a fortnight after the 
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atta<*k oil Helgracio. and ton days altor 
Bulgarux^s first advanre into Serbian territory. 

On October 21, then, the army of von 
Koveas, from Belgrade, had forced its way as 
far ds Tjeskovatz and Stepoyevatz, about 30 
miles south and south-west of Ih^Jgrade, and 
' was threateiiin^ Sopot, slightly to the c^ast of 
those filoces. Ket^ping pace with von Kiivess, 
on liis left, von (lallwitz, from Semendria, had 
<K.*uupied Selevatz and, pushing up the valley 
of the Mlava, was near to Hanovutz. It< was on 
this day, October 21, that tin*. Headquarters 
Htaif thought it best to evacuate Kragiiievatz. 
The Danube and Save had now been erosscul 
at many [loints, but especially on tin* extreme 
west an Austrian column had retaken Shabatz 
and was thrusting in the.* direction of Valievo. 
On the extreme I'ast, after very hard fighting, 
the enemy had crossed the river at Orsova. 
close to the Koutnanian frontier, thus opening 
navigation down the river into Bulgaria, an 
event for wliieh a number of boats ladt‘n wdth 
ammunition had been gathered at Orsova 
w'aiting. Thus the whole Sav<^ and Daniila* 
frontier was in tho enemy’s hands; and his 
forces were already on tho a^M'rag(^ souk* 30 
miles into the country. 

On the west the I Irina hu»l been crossed at. ' 
.several points, but most imiiortnnt was that a 
large force operating from Vishegrad, in Bosnia, 
was slowly pushing back this Serbian resistaiict* 
and tlireatening Uzitsha, tho terminus of the 
branch railway on which were Krushevntz and 
Kralievo. 

On the east the lighting was in jirogress 
along the whole length of the Biilgarian fron- 
tier. Commencing from the north, flu* Bul- 
garians had ocx*upied Negotin and Zaitchar, 
and desperate unbats uero going on in the 
immediate vicinity of both Birot and Knia 
shevatz. At Vrania, as has been said, the main 
rculway line was already cut, and the enemy had 
raided down the line as far as Boyanovatz. 
From Kustendil, after bloody fighting at Egri 
Palanka, the Bulgarians were (jlose to Kumanovo. 
Finally, pushing up the valley of the Bregal- 
nitsa, a Bulgarian column had again reached 
the railway at Veles, and had occupied the 
half of the town on the eastern bank of the 
river. 

A glance at the map will show how forlorn 
was Serbia’s plight, with the enemy, out- 
numbering her armies by three to one, and 
with ten times the weight of guns, 'thrusting 
inwards from every side. Not only was the 


fate of the country sealed, but the whole Serbian 
Army, as well as the Government, with the 
King, the Grown Prince and all the foreign 
misHiotiH, were in iniminent dcuiger of being 
surrounded, and compelled to let themselves 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 

The sole ray of light in the darkness, and that 
was but a. feebk' one, w^ns that tho Allies were 
landing troofis at Salonika, and small French 
and British columns had pushed up along the 
railway across the frontier at Ghevgeli. the 
Krencih fol'owing the line to Strumitza, and 
thence heading for V'eJes, while the British 
held the railway from the frontier and occupied 
advHiK'e positions about Lake Doiran. At tliis 
time thi* British force, of the 10th Division 
under (leu. Sir B. Mahon, K.C.B., did not 
exceed 1.3,000 men. Tin* Frencdi wore, f)er- 
haps, half as numerous again. On the dat<* at 
which we have outlined the situation above, 
October 21. tlu* Allied FJ<»et8, a blockade of 
the Aegean coasts iiaving boim deelai'cd four 
days pi*(*v'iousIy, carried out an efTf*ctive bom- 
hardm(*nt of D(*(|f*agatch. On shore, however, 
the total allied strength in Serbia did not. 
exceed 32,000 or 33,000, whi(*h did not go far 
to redress the balance against. Serbia, which 
was in the neighbourhood of 400,000. PluTt* 
was, ho\vc*ver, a. hojx* that even this .small 
forc*c might be of use in preventing the Bui 
garians from getting acros.s on this southern 
part of the thcatns so as to put thcmselvf»a in 
rear of the retiring ScTbians, until their retire- 
ment was made good. This was the best that 
could now be exp(*.ctod — ^namely, that the bulk, 
or some large jjart, of the Serbian Army would 
be able to hold itself intact and, having avoidiMl 
any general engagement, manage to escape* 
from the, country, by way of Albarua or Monte- 
negro, so as to be able to b<*ar a part when the 
day of retribution should come. The Allied 
Powers united in urging Serbia to bend all her 
encTgies to this end. Effective resistance now 
being hopeless, tho task was to extricate as 
much as possible of th(' Serbian Army from the 
net which was closing round it. On the 
enemy’s part, the aim now was either to 
complete the circle of that net till no escape 
romained, or to overtake and crush the Army 
in its ndreat. 

A survey of the situation will show' that 
already .the position of Nish was very critical. 
The task of meeting the Bulgarian attack in 
this quarter was entrusted to the Serbian 2nd 
Army, under General Stepanovitch. EVery 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF SERBIA: SITUATION ON 

OCTOBER 21, 1915. 


milo of Bnlgurian advanrc' here eost the invaiters 
heavy losses and days of stubborn tight iiig. 
For a week after the Ibilgarians claimed to 
have occupied Zaitchar, fighting of the fiercc'st 
description still wcmt on immediately around 
the town, mid llogatclK^ff was utterly unabh) 
to advance beyond it. Similarly on thc^ Pirot 
line to the south of Nish the conflict was of the 
most stubborn and sanguinary character. 
None the less the danger to the temporary 


capital itself was evident, and on October 21 
the Uovernint'ni ileci«l('d to n'inovc from Nish, 
which it did b^' railway to Stalaiz and thence, 
th<' main line being cut below’ that point, over 
th(' branch line to Kriishevatz. The Allied 
1^'gations left Nish on thi^ same date by the 
saint* route, but, insttuid of stopping at Krushe- 
vatz, pushed on to Kralievo. There the 
Governintait joined them two days later, to 
remain* th(*r(' until November 3. 
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THE SERBIAN RETREAT. 

Stretoher-beareri carrying wounded men over a damaged wooden bridge across the Morava. 


During this period, from October 21 to 
November 3, while the? Serbian 2nd Army con- 
tinued to off(T stubborn resistance to the 
Bulgarians advancing on Nish, the Northc?m 
Serbian Armies — the Army of Belgrade under 
Oenoral Jivkovitch and the 1st Army under 
General Mishitch — were falling back slowly 
before the oncoming enemy. The three re- 
maining British batteries, 6 guns, after the 
fall of Belgrade had been attached to the 
Army of General Jivkovitch an<l with that 
army they retired to Mladnovatz. (October 22) 
to Topola, ju%t north of Kraguievatz (October 
25), to a position south of Kraguievatz (October 
27), and finally to Krushevatz (October 31), 
where, as has been said, the Headquarters 
Staff had been since it left Kraguievatz on 
October 21. During this retreat the Austro- 
German forces were continually pressing on 
the retreating Serbians, the rearguard, with 
which were the British guns, being almost 
constantly in touch with the enemy. The last 
stage of this part of tlie retreat was done by 
forced marches in extremely bad weather. 

Meanwhile, on General Jivkovitch’s left, the 
1st Army was also falling back. Between 
October 6 and 10 the enemy had Groa 9 »||the 
Save at several points, but especially at ZiKgie 


near the mouth of the Kolubara. The positions 
on this north-western section of the Scrliian 
front were probably the strongest in any part 
of the country, and the Serbian 1st Army 
under General Mishitch was known for its 
fighting qualities. But with tho fall of Bel- 
grade and the advance of the enemy on the 
right, there was no choice bTit for this Army 
to join in the general retirement. The Staff, 
therefore, left Valievo for Mionitsa on October 
20, and the former place was evacuated two 
days later, up to which date it was occupit?d 
by the famous Sokol Brigade, under Colonel 
Goorgevitcli. The evacuation was quite 
leisurely, the bridges over the Kolu})ara being 
\vrecked and all material cither destroyed or 
taken away. The town was not entered by the 
enemy until October 30. The army con- 
tinued to fall back, not being heavily pressed 
and mostly without any serious fighting, by 
way of Mionitsa, Goukosh, Gorni Milanovatz^ 
Rudnik, Blaznava, Bar (to the south-west of 
Kraguievatz, where the Arsenal had been 
evacuated since October 22), Knitch and 
Vitanovitse to Kralievo. 

At several of these places, as especially 
between Mionitsa and Gomi Milonovatz and 
among the rugged mountammasses of Rudnik,. 
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thoro were positionH of great natural strc^ngth 
and this region had been the scene of the cliief 
sucoessoB, in which the 1st Army had taken a 
glorious part, in the cainfiaign of the pr(x;oding 
winter. It was bitterly hard for (Jeueral 
Mishitoh now to have to fall back' from one 
after another of the lines without st^rious 
defence. The enemy was, of course, quite 
aware of the defenHive strength of the coun- 
try and the Gorman commiuii(j[ues and other 
dispatches spoke in grandiose terms of the. 
capturing in succession of the ld)dvotselievo 
lines, Valievo, Gorni Milano\.itz. etc., at 
<uich of which, it was ro|)r(‘scint(Hl, most 
torriiie encounters had taloai j>lnce and only 
the heroism of the Austro-CJerman troops lia<.l 
overcome the desperate* resist aiut' of the 
enemy. If the enemy had cIioscmi to resist in 
earnest, there W'ould have las'ii an<.>ther story 
to tell. But the fact was, as lias Ixun said, 
that tlic^re was now no question of any l<»rigf*r 


being able to save Serbia. All that was aimed 
at was to save as much of the Army as possible, 
and as much of the stores and materials as could 
bo got away. For this pur^^oso the Ist Army 
loll back to Kralievo to hold the enemy off 
while other trooijs and stores made their way 
out by the defile of tlie valley of the Ibar to 
Mitrovitsa. 

Wo liave already seen that- a strong Austrian 
column had pushed in from Vishegrad in 
Bosnia towarils Uzitsha, thus threatening 
Kralievo from the west. In order to hold both 
tliis column and the troops coining down from 
tlie north iis lung as possible, the 1st Army 
turned at bay at Tchartebak (half-w’ay on the 
railway between Uzitsha and Kralievo) and here 
df'sjM'rato figliting coiitiimed for some days, in 
the course of which Tchartchak itself was taken 
and retaken many times. The casualties on 
both sides were large*, the Gghting being of the 
mo*4t sanguinary description. It was not until 



THE GREAT RETREAT, 

King Peter being aesisted on to a pony from his motor-oar, wMaht owing to the bad state of the roads 

could not travel fast eneipi. 
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the pressure grew too heavy from all sides, 
from the north>west< as well as from the east, 
by the arrival of new enemy troops by way of 
Alexandrovatz and Bruss, that the 1st Army, 
still fighting, was obliged to continue its retreat 
BOUthA^'ord. 

Meanwhile the position of the Seeond Army 
under General Stepanovitch had grown critical. 
Wp liHve seen how gallantly it had been holding 
the enemy above Nish. On November 2, at 
the request of the Serbian Higher Command, 
the tlu*ee remaining British batteries, imder 
liieut.-CtJininander Kerr, D.S.O., were sent 
from Krushevatz to attach themsc'lves to tliis 
army. To the south of the Seeond Army the 
Third Army, under General Sturm, had also 
been engag<Hl in hard fighting, but'Pirot had 
niLuJly fallen to the enemy on October 20. 
On the same date the Bulgarians, now inastcjrs 
of the wliole of Veles, had jiushed u|) the 
railway and taken Skoplie (as the town hail 
bei'ii called under the Serbians, though it now 
resumed its name of IJskub), and thriM' days 
later they were in the Babuna rt^gion. 1^'sko- 
vatz, also the scene of jieeuliarly liea\'y fight- 
ing, w’As in the eiu'iny’s hands ; and w'itli 
the rapid advance of the main Austro- 


German forces from the north, which occu- 
pied Kraguievatz on October 31, the ring 
round General Stepanovitch’s army was peril- 
ously near completion. 

If the w hole of the Second Army w’as not to 
be captured the further defence of Nisli had to 
be abandoned. On November 4, therefore 
General Stopanovitch’s gallant force began its 
retreat, and the enemy occupied Nish on the 
following day. 

The Second Army then fell back across the 
Morava, the crossing of the rivt'i* being covered 
by the British guns, which remained in their 
j)Osition on the west bank of the river until 
November 12, when they were ordered to retire 
in the rear of the army. In getting awajs 
how^over, tAvo guns became stuck in the mud 
and had to be sirippetl and abandoned, thus 
leaving only four. From the 12th to the 17th 
the army wi'rit by forced marches to IVislitina, 
the British guns always between tlie ri^tiring 
army anil the enemy. So severe was the j)aco 
that on November 1.V14 tlu^ men covered 
44 miles ir) 2h hours, and then, after three 
hours’ ri'st, did 18 miles more. Tlie road to 
I’rishtina was tlie last possil)l(‘ (diannel of iweape 
from the enveloping forites of the combined 



THE “IRON GATE'^ OF THE DANUBE, 

Formerly one of the most difficult reptdt of the Danube below Orsova, improved by difficult and costly 

enlinaiilnl work completed in 1898. 
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and the extrication of the anny was 
undoubtocUy a fine piece of work. 

The rapid advaj>ce of the enemy from all 
sides made it no longer safe for the Govornniont 
to remain at Kralievo or for the Headquarters 
Staff to remain at Krushevatz. The latter 
therefore went on to Kralievo on November 2 
and on the following day both it and the 
Government left for Rashka. Both at Kralievo 
and Krushevatz a great deal of vahuiblc 
material and, at the former place, 60 guns 
were left behind and foil into the enemy’s 
hands. Besides the Government and the 
Headquarters Staff, practically the whole of 
the Serbian Armies as well as a vast number 
of civilian refugees were now trying to escape 
by the same route. The retreat, so far as the 
armies were concerned, was still orderly ; but 
the road from Kralievo onwards was encum* 
bered along its entire distance by endless 
trains of slow -moving ox-drawm transport 
wagons, with troops and refugees. From 
Rashka the Government no longer travelled 
as a unit, but all the members had arrived in 
Mitrovitsa by Novembt^ 13, the Headquarters 
Staff getting there on the following day. The 
Diplomatic corps had been in Mitrovitsa since 
November 1. After a very short rest, on the 
news arriving that the enemy had occupied 
Glisljano on the 15th, the Government, Staff 
and Diplomatic corjDs all left for Prisrend, 
where they arrived on the ICth and 17th. 
From Prisrend they started again on dat^s 
between November 24 and 27, and finally 
reached Skutori on dates varying from 
November 30 to December 5. 

The British guns, hitherto attached to the 
Second Army, had arrived at Prishtina, some 
30 miles from Prisrend, on November 17. On 
November 20 the Serbian higher coirunand 
asked that they be attached to the Third Army 
under General Sturm. On November 22, 
therefore, the four surviving guns — ^the only 
"heavy artillery which was now left to the 
Serbians — left Prishtina en route to Ipek with 
the Tlard Army. On the same day two of tht‘ 
guns became hopelessly embedded in the muil 
of the roads which had been made almost 
impassable by heavy rains. Every effort was 
made to extricate them, no less than 250 men 
•and all the available oxen being yoked to them 
to pull them out of the mud. All efforts, 
however* were useless, and these guns also had 
lo be stripped and left. There were now only 
two British guns remaining. The enemy 



GENERAL VON KOVESS, 

The Austrian Commander, wearing the Iron Cross 
presented to him by the Kaiser in recognition of 
his victory over the Montenegrins. 


occupied Prishtina on November 26, less than 
24 hours after the rear guard of the Tliird Army 
and the gvms had loft. 

On that same day, the second day out from 
Prishtina, one of the two last gvms fell through 
a bridge over a small stream, wdionce it ooidd 
not bo recovered. It was only possible to 
strip it also and let it lie. For three days 
more the one remaining British gun continued 
to accompany the roar of the retiring army. 
On the morning of November 29, however, the 
British members of the crew — nine in number 
— found themselves alone anti without means 
to got the gim along. They stripped and 
buried it ; and went on after the army. It 
had boon intended in any cast^ to destroy the 
gvms, if any got so far, at Ipek, v\'hore the party 
arrived on December 1, as beyond that point 
the transport of artillery over the movmtains 
wovild have been impossible. It should be 
added that the Serbians expressed groat ad- 
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miration for the behaviour of the Britinh 
batteries They continued to be a comfort 
and a help to the retiring army long after all the 
Serbian artillery had been captured or aban- 
doned, and it was recognized os an extraordinary 
feat to have got them as far ns they were taken. 
Of the 103 men, British and S(3rbian, who had 
composed the crews of the 8 guiLS on October 4, 
53 had becai killed or wounded in action by 
December 1. The detachment left Ipek for 
Skutari on December 2. AffcT 11 days it 
arrived at Podgoritsa, and on the 15th reached 
Skutari, all the members of the party being very 
weak and exhausted. In all, the detachment 
had been fighting or retreating for 07 days, 
and during most of the time liad suffered 
great privation. 

The rest of the British contingent in the 
International force at Belgrade, the mining and 
torpedo section, midcr Major Elliot, since it 
could no longer serve any useful purpose, had 
been instructed by Admiral Troubridge to 
leave Krushevatz for Monastir (provided that 
route was still open) on October 28. It 
fortunate to arrive in time, and rc'ocht'd 
Monastir on Novcmlx'r 20. The French con- 
tingent, imder Captain Picot, had already gone 
aheiui, and liad rt'ached Monastir on Novem- 
ber 20, Jis also had t he namlKTs of tlu^ Kussian 
Mission. Of the other fonMgncTs in Serbia, 
many of the British hospital units decided to 
remain and let thenist'h es fall into the t»ncmy’s 
hands, as con.spicuously did Lady Paget and 
her staff at Skoplie. The' n'St wrra formed 
into a i)arty by Sir Ralph I’agi't at Krushe- 
vatz. Ho himself went alu'ud to make what 
arrangements he could for them cn route, the 
party itself being under the guidance ol Dr. 
Tchuchin, to whose courag<^ and onrrgy, and to 
the capacity of INIr. William Smitli, of the 
Scottish Women’.s Hosjiital, it was chiefly due 
that the party finally arrived at Skutari, though 
having suffered severe privations on the road, 
without serious catastrophe. The French 
aviators, with their mechanicians, telegraphists, 
etc|^ under Colonel Founiier, the IVIilitary 
Attachd, in all a party of 220 persons, also 
went by Ipek and Skutari, undergoing grt'at 
hardships, and losing twenty of tlu'ir nuinl)er. 
They finally reached Skutari on Dc^comber 3. 

In the British party were, of course, a large 
number of women— doctors, nurses and hos- 
yjital assistants — ^who bore the strain of the 
journey well. That all suffered severely was 
inevitable in a catastrophe in which the whole 


Serbian peopl<», from king to pc^asant, suffered 
equally. Under the circumstances it was 
impossible to mitigate the conditions, and all 
alike testified to the fact that General Jivko 
Pavlovitch, the ScTbian Chief of Staff, did 
everytliing in the way of provisioning and 
transport of the parties that it was in his power 
to do. That, however, was little. 

Such, in barest outline, is the story of the 
rc'troat of tlie Sc'rbians. No rnc^re outline. 
how(5vor, can give any idea of thc^ dretulful 
nature of that retreat. It must be remem- 
bered tlial. it was not the mere retirement of 
an army. Merely as a retirement of an army, 
it w’as probably unique in that it was not one 
army which retin^d. but all the armed forces of 
a nation which withdrew compleh'ly from the 
soil of the country. And with those ermifw 
went the King and members of th(» Royal 
family, the Gove'mmcnt and all the civil 
personnel of the (iovernment, the foreign 
Legations and the doctors, muses and staffs of 
the hosf)itals of the Allied peopk'S, IMost 
terrible of all was the grc'at mass of peasant- 
refugees, villagers, peasants and pe ople? e)f the' 
t-owns who fle'd in sheer terror. Serbians are' no 
strangc'r.s to “ frightfulness ” accustomed as 
they have bet*n to warring w ith, and the out- 
rivges of, Turks anel Bulgarians. But in n(» 
former war had more cold-blooded brutality 
been shown than that of the Austrians in such 
part of Sc'rbia as they Kue;e;e?e'ele'ei in over- 
running in the preceding winter. All the 
weulel, moreover knew what Germany had 
el one in Belgium. Rather than face the 
AiLslre>-G('rman e>ceupation, then, and expose 
t heir w'omenfolk to tiio treatment to which they 
w^ere almost cert » in to be subjected if they fell 
into th(? in^'aders* hands, all the Serbian popu- 
lation w hich was not held by some unbreakfible 
tie gathered together what littlo household 
goods it could and took to flight. A great 
proportion were physically imfit to face the 
diffic'ulties of the rood. Almost none had food 
enough to last him tlircuigh tho journey. 
It was not only the armies which retired, it 
was almost tho nation which fl('d. And swel- 
ling the number of those wdio had to >)e f<'d 
upon the road, almost the. most pitiable of all 
the groat concourse of people, were some 
20,000 Austrian prisoners who liad been cap- 
tured tho year before. The road which tho 
multitude hod to travel was always rough. 
For great part of its way it lay through iJid 
over rugged mountains, often by paths dan- 
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gerous at any tirno ; and these mountains wore 
ptjopled by a popxdation of hereditary enemies, 
largely brigands, who fell upon all ^inall parties 
and robbed and murdered wherever they dared. 
'J’h(^ crov'Tiing burden was the fact that tlui 
weather was most bitter, heavy snow falling 
ff»r many days, and the temperature in the 
mountains being for the most port intensely 
cold. It secmis as if no detail w^hich coidd add 
to the horror of the march was omitted. 

All accounts agree in saying that until after 
tin 5 departure from Kralitjvo the moral of the 
Serbian Armies was wndl maintained. Eac;h 
army had fallen back, however heavy its losses, 
before the terrible German artillery fire and 
un<l(?r pressure of the exigen<*ies of the gimtiral 
movement, in good order Jind without becoming 
d isorganized . After leaving Kralievo theroad was 
not at first extremely difficult, but the iniiltil ude 
of civilian refiigt'cs caused great eoiigt*st ion. 
l<\»od was still obtainable, if not in any abun 
dance ; and th(i strain of the march had not 
y(5t begun to tell upon the less vigorous. At 
each stage h(‘reafter, however — at Rashka and 
at Mitrovitsa — the conditions grew worse. 
The roads in places wcjre deep in mud. Wagons 
broke down and cattle fli(jd. Some of the 


ivoaker persons foil out from fatigue, and hunger 
began to make itself felt. When the historic 
plain of Kossovo was reached snow fell, the 
cold adding to the sufferings of the refugees, 
and many dropped by the roadside not to rise 
again. Here it was that the army made its 
last heroic stand. 

The Bulgarians from Uskub had pushed up 
the railway towards Prishtina, and tlii’oatened 
to cut the route to Prisrend and thence, by 
Albania, to safety. The road had to be kept 
open at all costs to allow the slow procession 
of the fugitives to get away ; and among that 
slow procession was, the army knew well, the 
King, travelling in an ox -cart. The army had 
no heavy guns, but throwing its(^lf in the way 
of flic advancing Bulgars on a lim^ from Lip- 
liaiie to Ferozevitch, it met them witli the 
riflt' and buyoiiei. For six days thf^ battle 
(*ont inland, the Serbs not only lioldiiig the 
Bulgars, but cJj*iving them back some 10 or 
12 miles in the dircf‘tion of Katchauik. Only 
the failure of the amriiunition for thedr rifles 
compelled them at last to give way and to 
follow the King and (he peo])le along the road 
which they had kojit 'IMie Serbian losses 

from the ent^my’s artillery lire in this last 
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SERBIAN SUPPLY COLUMN IN THE GREAT RETREAT. 


forlorn sUiiul worn v(Ty li(*avy ; and tlio Army, 
now almost without (uninunition, was har(ll\* 
an army any long(T. I^Trihlo scenes were 
witnessed on the road to Ih’isreud. Deep snow 
lay evtTywliere. 'I'liere was practically no 
supply eolumn or commissariat. The men 
sustained life largt?ly on the carcases of cattle 
and horses iliat fell on the road. But tho 
th(j J^iilgarians no longer harassed the army 
wliich, almost with its last breath, had taught 
them so gallant a lesson. 

At Prisrend a nurnlaT of the French con- 
tingent, which arrived there on November 24, 
estimated that there were masst^d in th<» 
neighbourhood of 1 .50,000 ref ngew's, among 
whom the destitution and the suffering wc^re 
terrible. From here tho only path of escape 
lay over the forbidding mountains of Albania, 
to Skutari, over 100 miles aw’ay. Here all 
motor cars, carriages, guns and stores w’ere 
destroyed or thrown into the waters of the 
Ibar. To got them over the mountains was 
imjoosaible. Here Marshal Putnik, very ill, jvs 
he had been since mid-smnmer, arrived in a 
motor car and left to be carried over tho 
mountains in a chair. Hero King Peter left 
his ox-wagon and, with two officers as com- 
panions^ went forward on foot. The Crown 
Frinoe also went on foot, with an e8Cf)rt of 
12 members of the Royal Guard. All arrived 
finally at their destination, but all suffering 


and ill, the Crown Prince esp(*cialiy lying for 
some time seriously ill at Alossio. 

l*art of the Serbian troops, including the 
Ilrd Aiiny, insti^ad of taking the road by 
Prisrend, had struck west from Prishtina to 
Ipek in Monteuw^gro, mid so made their way to 
Skutari. These succeeded in taking with them 
some batteries of field and mountain guns. 
Over the Albanian mountains, however, it was 
not yiossible t(‘ take guns. The road was 
often of the m».st precipitous and dangerous 
chara(!ter. In the snow, if there was ever 
likelihood of a detached piwty missing the 
route, it was always marked by corpses of 
those who had fallen out from parties in 
advan(*a. Immense numbers of people, both 
soldiers and civilians, died from shccjr exhaus- 
tion, from weakness and hunger, merely lying 
down by the road to die. Kach more than 
ordinarily difficult spot, where the rood was 
stoop or where a small stream had to bo forded, 
was marked by accumulations of dead. Not 
a fcjw people and great numbers of tho enfeebled 
and starving transport animals lost their lives 
by falling from the narrow paths down tho 
mountain sides. No one who made that terril. le 
journey arrived at the end otherwise than worn 
out, haggard, and in a condition of more or 
less complete exhaustion. Many died from 
frostbite and from dysentery, and not a few, 
both Serbian soldiers and civilians, fell victims 
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A VIEW OF NISH AFTER THE 

to the Albanian inhabitants of the mountains. 
Those hist seem to liave made no attempt to 
harass the British or French contingents ; 
but Serbian stragglers sufTered severely at 
their hands, even such little baggage as the 
. Headquarters Staff still had with it being 
pillaged. 

Tliis flight of the Serbians from their country 
—the King, the Government, the Army and 
the people— will stand as one of the groat tragic 
episodes in history. For many of those who 
took part in the dreadful exodus, the retreat 
lasted over two months. For those who 
started from the centre of the country, os from 
Kraguievatz or Krushevatz, the time taken 
was from six to eight weeks. The journey 
was made in all cases under conditions of great 
hardship, from laei'. of food, from the physical 
difficulties of the latter part of the road and 
from the bitter weather. The Serbian Army, 
by the time that it had reached the sea coast, 
had lost about 120,000 men, or one half of its 
original strength. The mortality among the 
civilian population will never be known, but it 
was very great. No words, no description, 
can heighten the dreadfulness of the catastrophe 
which had befallen the Serbian people. Hardly 
any country in any age has seen so terrible 
and utter a calamity. 

Even at the last, however, the gloom was 
lightened by a gleam of that fine spirit which 
the Serbian armies had shown all through their 
bitter trial. It has been said that some of the 
troops had made their escape by way of Ipek 


OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY. 

through Monicmf'gro. Others had endeavoured 
to take the road by Monastir, but had been 
cut off by the Bulgarians advancing from the 
south-east and had been compelled to fall 
back into southern Albania. Broken, half 
famished and wasted as the armies were as 
they arrived at Skutari, General Pavlovitch 
managed to rally a portion of them, and at 
once, without any rest for recuperation, 
colunms pushed southwards and got in touch 
with the scattered bands that had been driven 
from the road to Monastir, and, putting new 
spirit into theni, concentrated them at 
Elbasan, Tirana and Kavaia, where tht'y could 
for the moment rest in comparative security. 
And when King Peter, old and worn by the 
hardships of the trail as he w^as, heard that 
soldiers of his w'ere in difficiJties to the south- 
wards, he insisted on going with the relieving 
columns to their help. 

Skutari, though a temporary haven of refuge, 
as by no means a place of ptTinanent safety. 
It w'os necessary to get everybody, soldier and 
Civilian alike, first, to the coast and, then, to 
some place beyond the reach of danger. Tlio 
first thing was to push everybody on as fast as 
possible to San Giovanni di Medua, an Albanian 
port w^hich the Montenegrins had seized. By 
request of the Serbian authorities. Admiral 
Troubridge, who had accompanied the Head- 
quarters Staff throughout the retreat, took 
charge of Medua. As a poi*t for embarcation 
purposes it was extremely dangerous^ being 
too near the enemy's base and, as the torpedoing 
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of several ships arriving with supplies of food or 
leaving with loads of refugees suiliciontly 
showed, most unsafe os a point from which 
to attempt to despatch the M'hole Serbian 
Army. 

On January 11, 1916, the Austrians had 
captured Mount Lovtchen. On the 18th they 
occupied Antivari, which gave them command 
of Skutari Lake, and on the 19th, Dulcigno. 
Hostile aeroplanes were flying over Medua 
ahnost daily, dropping bombs on the camps 
of refugees surrounding the place and at the 
shipping in the harbour. Messages from 
Vienna announced the unconditional surrender 
of Montenegro. The annoimcemont, however, 
was soon proved false. On January 18 th(i 
Queen and Royal Family of Montenegro em- 
barked at Medua for Brindisi. On Janutwy 20 
the King of Montenegro followed. By this 
time all the members of foreign missions, the 
hospital staffs and so forth, had all been got 
away. By the advice of Admiral Troubridge 
no attempt was made to embark the Armies 
(some of which, os notably the 1st Army, 
wliich, having fomied the rearguard in the 
retreat, w’os farther from the port, were still 
sulfering severely for lack of provisions). Tlie 
attempt from so inadequate a jiort so near to 
the enemy would have been full of danger. 
The Armies therefore had to rniirch by land yet 
<»ne more stage 'southwards to Durazzo. On 
January 21 San Giovanni di Medua was 
evacuated by all the Allies. At Durazzo the 
work of transferring the Serbian Armies to a 
j)laco of sah'ty, chiefly to Corfu, and of there 
nursing tliein back to health and figliting 
etrc'ngtli, was taken over by the French, under 
General IVIondesir, who hud been sent out for 
the purpose. 

There remains only in this sad tale to mention 
briefly the course of events in connection with 
the Anglo-French force which, as already 
narrated, hod been landed at Salonika and 
pushed up into the country in the hope of 
preventing the Bulgarians from tlie south from 
getting round to cut off the Serbian retreat. 
That it did not succeed in preventing them 
from getting for enough to block the root I to 
Monastir and in coming perilously near to seizing 
tho rood by Prisrend through Albania wo liave 
already seen. 

One of the most touching aspects of tho 
catastrophe which befell Serbia was the faith 
which tho Serbian Government and people 


had always liad that, if they were loyal to the 
Entente Powers, those Powers would protcujt 
them from ultimate disaster. Perhaps the 
bitterest blow was dealt by the crisis in Greece, 
which robbed M. Venizelos of tho power to give 
effect to his belief that Greece was in honour 
bound to go to Serbia’s help. 

Sc'rbia still believed that Great Britain and 
Franco would save her. On October 26 M. 
Pashitch addressed a dignified and moving 
appeal to Groat Britain : 

Serbia is making Buporhnman ofloris to defend hor 
exiatonco, in response lo the udvirx) and dcairo of hf*r 


* 



KING PETER’S DAUGHTER, 

Princess Helena of Serbia, with Prince Alexonder. 

gn*Ht Ally. For Ibis she ia condemned to doath by the 
Aiistru'Gcrmuna and iinlgarians. 

For twenty days onr common enemies have tried to 
uiiiiihiluto us. In spite of the heroism of our soldiers our 
rosislanco cannot be oxi)Cctcd to be inaintaiiiod indo- 
finitely. 

Wo beg you, the manj' friends of Serbia in Kngloiul. 
to do all that you possibly can lo ensure your troo|>H 
reaching us, that thoy may help our army, and that we 
nifiy defend together the coiiitnun cuiise that is so 
gras'oly monacLMl. 

The rt'forcnce to Great Britain ns Serbia's 
“ great Ally ” w’as, in the mouth of M. Pashitch, 
no mere figure of speech. It w’as to Grt'ut 
liritain more than to any other of the Allies 
that Serbia hod always pinned her faith with a 
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complete and almost romantic confidence. 
This was not by any means the first appeal 
which Serbia had addressed to Great Britain 
since the spring of 1915. Sir Edward Grey 
stated that the Serbian Minister had asked 
that troops be sent to Serbia as far back as 
July 7. It is known that the request had been 
repeated. On September 24 Sir Edward Grey 
had pU*dged England’s assistance to Sc^rbia 
“ without qualification and without rosorve/* 
though he subsequently explained that those 
words were meant “in a political and not in a 
military sense.” But it was military assistance 
that Serbia needed and counted upon. When 
it be^an to dawn upon the people of Serbia that 
the Allies wore in truth not ready to send her 
the help that she so sorely needed, fettling 
against Great Britain and France was bitter, 
making the position of British rcjiresontatives 
with the Serbian Armies sometimes very 
difficult, 'ilie news of the landing of Allied 
ftroops at Salonika had boon received with 
enthusiasm ; but that again gave way to 
intense discouragement wdicn it was known how 
madequato the strength of those troops was. 

That the French and British contingents 
which puslied up the Valley of the Vardar did 
all that they could has never been questioncnl. 
But a force which could not in any case put os 
many as 30,000 men all told into the fighting 
line was not of much uso against the enemy 
forces then in the field. The Freiudi, indeed, 
succcassfully held the Bulgarians back in the 
Strurnitza neighbourhood and as far ux> the 
Vardar as Krivolak, W’hero Bulgarian att(u:ks 
were more than once repulsed. For a time it 
ap]>eared as if General Sarrail’s force might 
be able to recapture and hold Veles, and to the 
w est of tlie rivnr they operated with success 
in the neighbourhood of Izbor and hcljiod the 
Serbians for a time to stem the Bulgarian 
advance by the Babuna defile. Beyond some 


early cavalry skirmishes it does not appear 
that the British force was much engaged until 
close to the end of the oper§.tions, when, on 
December 6 and following days, it was attacked 
by much superior Bulgarian forces. It behaved 
well and extricated itself successfully from a 
clifYicult position. The French advance on 
Krivolak was very dashing and the way in 
which, to distract attention from the Serbians, 
General Sorrail tlirew his forces over the Kajee 
and Tchema against Bulgarian forces three 
times his strength, with no line of retreat but 
by narrow wooden bridges dcross raging 
streams, was bold to audacity. In the fighting 
about Mount Arkangel the French are believed 
to have inflicted very heavy lossas on the 
enemy. But whatever was done by French or 
British was done too late. While the struggle 
about Krivolak was still going on, the Serbian 
Army was fighting that lost despe^rate fight 
for existence near Prishtina, and the wretched 
stream of fugitive's was already pouring over 
the Albanian mountains. 

Under these circumstances, [irolongefl ofTorts 
by the little Allied force up the Valley of the 
Vardar were usi'less. It was not 30,000 but 
300,000 trooj>s at least that were needed. The 
force W'hich w'C sent to help Serbia was as 
much too small as it w^as too late. Since the 
errand on whi<;h they had coxne w'as hopeless 
and ended, all considerations dictated the 
Allied withdrawal to Salonika. Tlie exposed 
position of the force was precarious, but the 
w'ithdraw'al was satisfactorily accomplished, 
the British troops having to hold the line xmtil 
the retirement of the Froncdi on their loft was 
complot-ed. The fortific^ation of Salonilca, the 
increase in the Allied forces at that point, ami 
the events which followed wore the beginning 
of a new’ episode in the war. The beginning of 
the year 1910 saw Serbia’s fortunes at their 
low’cst point. 
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T he Groat War brought into direct 
conflict two schools of thought in 
International Law — th<? sclior)! that 
gave first place to belligerent rights 
and the school that gave first place to nt'utral 
rights. The war Yvas admirably sui((ul to raise 
the question in a form that couhl not be evaded, 
since', wliilo the main scene of conflict was 
Europe, the chi<?f neutral nmis tlinui thousand sea 
miles away, and lier coinmuijications with 
Europe were certain to be cut by British s<»a 
power. 

That sea power on the first threat of war \\as 
swiftly and silently brought into position, and 
very soon the German flag practically disap- 
peared from the waters of the Yvorld. With the 
German flag driven from the surface of the sea — 
into home harbours in the case of the High Sea 
Fleet, and into noiitrul harbours in the case of 
tfiat groat commercial fleet ya’IucIi had been the 
pride of tlie German Empire — there remained, 
unless or until Geimany sent out her fleet, only 
two hopes for her beyond the Continental 
chances of war : her over-sea fleet of Zeppelins 
and other air-craft, her under-sea fleet of sub- 
marines. Germany, therefore, considered her 
only possible policy to lie in an attempt to 
terrorize the seas by the reckless dc?struction c f 
all shipping at sight. Tlie policy was from the 
Vol. Vlf.— Part 89. 


first calculated to rouse the hu of even the most 
c‘omf)laisant of neutrals ; it alienated friends 
with ex traoril inary spiMxl ; it hardened enemies 
beyond conv(*rsion ; and at last, after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, it brought the Uniti'd States 
of America not only into closer sympathy than 
ever with tho Allic's but into tho stage of possible 
intervc'ntion on their side. 

Tho vigour of British sea powcT in 1916 and 
again in 1916 sa\ Mi the American people from 
war. I’he Royal Navy devised ways anrl means 
for (U'aling with the submarine menace, and the 
lift' of a ( lernian subinarino became very short. 
But despite this fact tho G«'rtnan short way 
witJi neutrals increased, if and where possible, 
in ol'feiisiveiM'ss. Tho snlimarines that survived 
in fact ran anwk, Whik' lirt'at Britain yvos for 
ever apologising both to tht* T^nitod States and 
other neutrals for her strength at sea and was 
iiiet'SHuntly striving to oblige the most un- 
obliging of neutrals, and in fact was prolonging 
the war substantially by allowing masses of 
goods of warlike use tlirough to Germany ; 
while the British Admiralty was thus playing its 
not unfamiliar part, Germany was engaged by 
tin? employinont of methods tliat created repul- 
sion in making the position of neutrals stronger 
than it had over been before. It rapidly 
became clear even to the most pro-Gorman 
389 
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neutral that the infamous and shaiiieloss (?on- 
duct of this do-civil i/.ed powtjr made the organiza- 
tion of all neutral forces essential to prevent a 
recurrence of such events. Neutrality through- 
oiit the war tended to bocsome more and more 
an armed neutrality ready to intervene when 
the moment came. Meanwhile the submnrints 
policy was accompanied by ojjen threats to the 
United States on the subject of the transport 
of munitions of war to England, wliilo con- 
spiracies of violence against thci manufacturers 
carrying out contracts for England were 
organized by Germany and Austria in open 
defiance of the law of the United States. 

From the first the policj'’ of the United Statijs 
had been absolute neutrality, that is to say, neu- 
trality as a State with freedom for her people to 
trade at their own risk with any or all the belli- 
gerents. Sea power determined the belligerents 
with whom the nationals of the United States 
should trade. When Germany lost her sea 
power she lost the benefit of sea-borne neutral 
goods other than such as could be supplied by 
her immediate neighbours. The worlds of the 
East and the West were practically closed to tlie 
Germanic Powers. The realization of this fact 
led to violent demands to the IJnited States for 
the suppression of the industry in arms and 


munitions, demands that wore thrice rt ‘fused. 
American trade liad vastly benofited by the* 
war. Sir Edward Grey made this abundantly 
))lain in his note of February JO, 1015, in reply 
to ingenuous Aincjrioan complaints. The an/c- 
hellum decline in the export trade of the United 
States had disappeared by the beginning of 
1915. It was not only trade W’ith England and 
her Allies. Imnu^nse quantities of food and 
necessities of war got through to Germany by 
w'ay of neutral nations, and so dangerous to the 
Allies was this trade that the British contraband 
list was tardily enlarged to meet the case. 
But oven this w^as not enough ; a pure contra - 
band policy was inadequate, and it happened 
not altogether mifortunately that the reckless 
German under-soa policy made reprisals legally 
possible and brought about the famous Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. 

By this Order what was, in effect, a siege 
of Germany from the West began. Goods 
for and from Germany were subjected to 
restraint, and this action synchronized with 
a more effective siege on the Russian marshes 
of Germany and Austria. Sea power canio 
into fuller play from April, 1915. American 
opinion, which had violently disliked the 
British contraband policy, was greatly roused 
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by the policy of repriaalB, supplementing an 
ever-increasing contraband list. But Wo 
things were forgotten : first* that the American 
trader was better off under this system of 
restraint than under a blockade ; and* secondly, 
that the policy of the Order of March 11, 1915, 
was based on American m well as British pre- 
cedents. Moreover, there was a certain incon- 
gruity in any complaints against a system of 
restraint which was fuU of consideration for 
neutral trade ; which was aimed at a desperately 
unscrupulous foe who had proved in a scries 
of reckless attacks on innocent neutral shipping 
that he was the enemy of xnanldnd ; which was 
designed to destroy the militancy of a Power 
that htui torn up the Conventions as to warfare' 
to which Germany and the United States won* 
joint parties. Great Britain "was compelled by 
her duty to the whole caust^ of international 
life to leave no legal measure untried that 
would reduce the onf'my. Consoquontly th** 
contraband list was steadily inertsased. After 
unpardonable delay and t(Tgiversations on the 
part of the British Govc^rnment, cotton came 
under it, while the siege of Germany from 
the North Sea proceeded with greater 
regtilarity. America wus, in fact, doing very 
well in the matter of trade. It was felt in tlu* 
British Empire that the complaints of the 
United States, and indeed of all tlio neutrals, 
were in n measure factious and unjustified. But 


Great %itain did what was possible, as the 
White Pajior of January, 1916, showed. The 
most meticulous care was taken to safeguard 
the interests and supply the needs of the popu- 
lations of European neutral countries, arfd 
never in tho whole course of the war did 
England have recourse to an act of violence or 
injustice to a neutral vessel. Whero such * 
vessels wore scsized and searched and proved 
innocent tho fullest compensation was moiie c)r 
a good price paid. 

So gradually tho saeva indignatio of thi* 
United States concentrated, and with reason, on 
tho horrors of German frightfuliiess at sea. 
While striving to put the cose of tho Lusitania 
on such a footing as would make recurrence 
impossible, American opinion was continually 
faced by fresh outbreaks of frightfulness at 
homo and on the sea and on the Continent of 
Europe. Tho patience of the American people 
slowly grew taut, and though tho case of the 
Lusitania at last seemed capable of settlement, 
a feeling of intense bitterness in March, 1016, 
swept through tho States when it was recog- 
nized that in the contemporaneous policy of 
Germany, by which the right was claimed to 
sink armed merchantmen, there was a rtmewed 
detorminntion to flout and discredit thc?ir 
nation. The States became the angry witness 
of a now outburst of wickedness on tho part of 
C Jermany—tho deliberate sinking at sight of 



DUTCH VESSEL FOUNDERING IN THE NORTH SEA. 
After beiniC mined or torpedoed by a German submarine. 
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BRITISH MOTOK-BOATS IN THE NORTH SEA. 
Preparing to board a Norwegian steamer at night* 


unarmed neutral liners arwl passonger ships of 
ati entirely ixuiocent type. 

With the broad linos of policy in mind it 
will be convenient to turn to the great problems 
of international law that arose for solution. 

In order to ayipreciate the problcMns of Sea 
Power and Neutrality raised by the Grout War 
it is essential to hear in mind the modt;rn theorv* 
of neutrality. Though, of course, from time 
immemorial there have betjn nations and 
Powers who have stood by while their neigh- 
bours have fought, yet the idea of neutrality tis 
the term was understood in 1914 — a national 
status involving both rights and duties in 
relation to the belligerent operations of other 
nations — only dates from the period of the* 
Renaissance, when after the fall of Constanti- 
nople Europe began to take new shape. For 
three centuries tliis idea of a neutral status 
was indeterminate, varying from war to war. 
The honour of laying down once for all the cur- 
rent theory of neutrality is due to the United 
States of America in dealing with the situation 
created by the French Revolutionary wars. 


In 1793 Jefferson, on behalf of the Washington 
administration, declared that a neutral must 
bo, in fact as well os in form, impartial towards 
all belligerents ; must (apart from treaty 
obligations) give no war service to any party, 
nor allow troops to be raised in its country, nor 
vessels armed in its ports. Vattel had already 
dt'clarod that neutrality must not be fraudu- 
lent, and Washington adopted this principlo 
with all its implications. On the other hand, 
tliis duty of perfect impartiality was not to be 
regarded os inconsistent with the neutral’s 
right to pursue his commerce as in time of 
peace, while this right in its turn was not to 
interfere with the right of one belligerent to 
deprive the other (if he could do so) of the 
sinews of war. The neutral Power will not 
restrain its nationals from trade with* any 
belligerent or any other neutral Power ; such 
restraint, if it is to be exercised at all, must 
be exercised by the belligerent who is hampered 
in his lawful warlike operations by such trade. 
I’he vital problems of neutredity which took 
so urgent a shape in the Great War arose out 
of the indeterminate limitations to which the 
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exercise of such right . of restraint is subject. 
Thus we find that the modem theory of neu- 
trality is intimately bound up with the 
older doctrines of contraband and blockade. 
jLt would be erroneous to suppose that the right 
of restraint is limited to those doctrines. That 
right exists in order that the neutral right 
of commerce shall not be so used as to make 
the neutrality fraudulent. That right must 
necessarily exhibit new forms to meet new 
occasions of fraud. 

What is the true adjustment between the 
neutral right of commerce and the belligerent 
right of restraint ? — is the question that really 
underlies all the complex political iK^gotiations 
between belligerents and neutrals, all the 
elaborate manifestoes of rights and duties in 
the realm of international law which from 
August, 1914, onwoi'ds occupied and confused 
the minds of men. The real principles involved 
were not complex, but they had to ))e worked 
out on such an enormous scale, and affecbul 
such a multiplicity of commercial and political 
interests throughout the world, that the ap- 
pearance of complexity was inevitable. But 
if wo keep in mind the principles, first, that a 
neutral nation must always be impartial, must 
never be fraudulent, but has no duty to place 
limitations or restraint on the purely com- 
mercial activities of its nationals, and, secondly, 
tliat a belligerent nation in the course of lawful 
warlike operations may restrain the nationals of 
a neutral Power from so exercising their 
commercial activities as to make their national 
neutrality elusory, then the course of evf»nts 
is simple enough. 

Restr&int by sea power of neutral coinniercc 
relates primarily to goods. The whole obj<^ct 
of the restraint is to prevent goods from 
reaching the enemy. It is only, in considering 
first principles, in a secondary fashion that it 
relates to the means of carriage — namely ships. 
It is true that until the date of the AiiK^rican 
Civil War blockade was supposed essentially 
to refer to ships and not to goods except in 
relation to the guilt of the ship. But during 
that war this doctrine was definitely attacked 
by the American Courts, and the decisions vi 
those courts were acquiesced in by the British 
Government. No doubt many jurists con- 
tinued to think up to the date of the Great War 
that the critical destination in the matter of 
blockade is that of the ships and not that of the 
goods, but the war rapidly brought opinion 
round to the view tliat in blockade, as in 


questions t>f contraband, the critical destina- 
tion is that of the goods and not that of th<> 
ships. The importance of this position be- 
came plain when it was seen that Germany 
could be fully served in every way from neutral 
ports, and that if those ports could not be 
closed to goods, then the sea power 6f one 
belligerent could not be used to restrain 
neutral commercial activities that were in fact 
assisting the other belligerent m every possible 
way. This difficulty was no new discovery in 
1014. 

The term contraband (contra bannum) is 
derived from the period when Roman Empe- 
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THE TRANSPORT “SOUTHLANDS.” 

Torpedoed by an enemy submarine. 

rors and Poj)os banned the supply of arms an<l 
nc^cc'Hsaries of war to barbarians and heathens. 
The great Grotiils in l(i25 divided goods into 
three c;lass(^s : those solely of use in war, those 
of no warlike utility, and things of use for 
pence purposes as well as war purposes (res an- 
cipHw usuft). Here belligerents and neutrals 
alike are faced with the g eat difficulty os to 
the last am].»iguous class. If we use Professor 
Holland’s definition of contraband articles as 
“ those which a belligerent is justified in inter- 
cepting while in course of carriage to his enemy, 
although such carriage is being effected by a 
neutral vessel,” it is clear enough that goods 
solely of use in war so carried are contrabanri, 
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and wo may go furthor and f«ay witli Dr. A. T. 
Walljer that all ortiolos “ sns(?epl iblo of dirc'ct 
uso in the furthorance of boIligorfMit opera- 
tions ” are contraband if they have wluii Lord 
Stowell called “ a hostile destination.” Now 
the third or ambiguous class of contraband 
mentioned above is known as conditional con- 
traband. In the famous IVeaty of Wliitchall 
between England and Swe<len, signed in 
1061, this class was recognized, and from 
that time onward conditional contraband 
with a hostile destination has been liable 
to capture followed by pre-emption of the 
goods wdth freight, or in some cases ft)llowed 
by confiscation when the goods \\'ere 
of extreme importance to the military 
forces of the enemy. This doctrine of c!on- 
ditional contraband was adopted by the 
United States, but has been largely repudiated 
on the Continent. The class is determined by 
the express declaration of the belligerent or by 
judgment of the Prize Court. England from at 
least the age of Queen Elizabeth had stood for 
an elastic contraband list, and her Prize Courts 
in construing the Treaty of Whitehall intro- 
duced the important doctrine of pre-emption 
with respect to conditional .contraband as 
an alternative to confiscation, a doctrine to 


some extent aeceptod by the Declaration of 
J.ion(ion. This doctrine of pre-emption ap- 
peared in its fiilhist form in tlu* fam jus Ordtjr 
in Council of March 11, 1915, but it is a doctrine 
that had had the sanction of English praetico 
during at least three cc^nturies. France and 
Spain, in the lYeaty of the l^yrenees of 1659, 
endeavoured to establish a different law of 
contraband, a law that should limit as far as 
I>ossibIo contraband to mere munitions of war, 
aiul this extraordinarily restricted doctrine 
eventually was extended to exclude con- 
ditional contraband and pre-emption alto- 
gether, on the grounds that the existencM) of 
such a class made arbitrary conduct on the 
part of belligerents and their Courts inevitable, 
and that there is no intermediate state in a 
neutral between guilt and innocence. How- 
ever, the nations which adopted this doctrine 
in theory abandoned it in practice. Thus in 
the Russo-Japanese War Russia was compelled 
by the necessities of her position to adopt the 
doctrine of conditional contraband. 

But, whatever view of contraband is held, 
and the Anglo-American view really dominates 
the seas, it is clear that that view must be made 
effective. The geographical intermingling of 
belligerent and neutral territory long made it 
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difficult for the rights of belligerents in respect 
of controband to be enforced. Neutrals have 
always naturally adopted iht^ position that war 
should be so conducU^d as to place; the least 
possible limitations on trade. On the facjo of 
things it would seem a mere truism to say that 
WOT shall not interfere at all with trade between 
neutral and neutral. And yet that was the 
exact problem which faced tlu; world in the 
late eighteenth-century wars. Goods con- 
signed from a neutral port to the enemy by a 
sliip whose ultimate destination was a neutral 
port raised a j)oint of siiimiine inif)ortance to 
I’owors which relied for victory on sea power. 
Were such Powers to allow their a(lmitt(‘d 
rights against contraband to be evatled by the 
simple device of consigning tlie goods to the; 
enemy by way of a neutral jjort ? There are 
still publicists who maintain this position, but 
the position is not substantially held, since if 
it is sound the whole doctrine of contraband 
becomes elusory. It was to meet this position 
*that the really v'cry obvious doctrine of Con- 
tinuous Voyage w*ls invented. In 17r>(i, at the 
begimiing of the Seven Years’ War, Franc;o 
opened the trade between her home and colonial 
p jrts to the Dutch, with the result that England 
claimed the right to capture Dutch vessels so 
trading, anti in 1793, when the same trade was 


thrown open to all neutrals, ISngland claimed 
the right to extend the rufe and captiue all 
neutral vessels so trading. Neutrals attempted 
to evade the English claim by interposing a^ 
neutral port betwetm the French and the 
colonial port, but Lord St o well swept away 
this evasion of the English claim and so founded 
the doctrine of Continuous Voyage. Whether 
the extension of “ tho Kule of the War of 
1759 ” was sound or not, and it is very generally 
contlemned, the doctrine by which it was 
enforced was not in any way dependent on the 
ext<;nded Rule. It was a doctrine of coimnon 
sense invented to prevent the evasion by a 
neutral of the duty of impartial neutrality. 
Dr. Walker tells us, in commenting on Lord 
Sto well’s decision in tho case of the Maria^jj^ 
1805, that “ tho principle underlying this 
judgment, tho principle that in jurlging of the 
legitimacy of a certain course of trade refciromie' 
must bo had to the real and ulterior destination 
of the merchandize existing in the mind of the‘ 
trader at tlie f)1ace of loading, and tliat no 
voyage, illegitimate in its inception on the 
ground of its ulterior goal, can change its 
charact(;r in consequence of the interposition 
by design or othcrwi.se of an intermediate port, 
has become famous as ‘ the Doctrine of Con- 
tinuous Voyage's.’ ” In order to prove fraud. 
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or the intention under cover of a neutral goal 
to reach an enemy destination, it has always 
been possible to go behind the ship’s papers 
and convict the shipper of fraud out of the 
mouths of his captain or crow, or otherwise. 
The doctrine of Continuous Voyage was applied 
both to contraband and blockade by the 
Aiheriean Courts in the Civil War, and the 
attitude was acquiesced in by the British 
Government, which applied the same doctrine 
to contraband in the South African War. 
That is undoubted law. It is always possible 
to go behind the ship’s papers and use any 
evidence availablo to prove the hostile destina- 
tion of the goods. Jurists and Governments 
throughout the world have felt the over- 
whelming force of this contention, and the 
doctrine of Continuous Voyage in the case of 
contraband was regarded as an established 
doctrine of International Law on the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

But how far does it go ? Suppose that a 
neutral shipper without asking any questions 
at all and with no particular enemy destination 
in mind ships contraband to a neutral destina- 
tion, where it becomes part of the stock of a 
neutral merchant ; can such traffic, be stopped 
on the ground that in fact the goods pour 
through the funnel into tho enemy country T 
This was the problem, the apparent extension 
of the doctrine of Continuous Voyage, by which 
the Powers exercising sea power were faced in 
1914. It was in fact no extension of the ordi- 
nary doctrine. In that doctrine the Prize' 
Court has to find what was in the mind of tho 
shipper w'hen he consigned the goods to the 
neutral port. The Prize Court in the Great War 
still had to do the same. If a Prize Court 
finds a shipper who before a war 8hi[)s to a 
certain port x tons of goods that have been 
declared contraband, and during the war, with 
local neutral conditions of consumption un- 
disturbed, shi])K lOOo; tons of the same goods 
to the same port ; and that port is in direct 
eonununication with the enemy country ; then 
the Prize Court is logically bound to find that 
the shipper had a fraudulent mind and w^as 
intent on supplying the enemy by way of the 
neutral port. That was, in 1914, the view of 
the English Prize Courts and of the English 
Privy Council, and it was a view, as we shall 
see, fully justified by the facts of the case. 

The xu'actice of blockade is very different in 
eertain ways to the practice of stopping contra- 
band goods, but they have to-day much the 


same goal in view*. The origin of the idea of 
blockade is the idea of a siege. If a town is 
besieged it has always been the practice of the 
beleaguering forces to cut off the besieged place 
from all communications with the outside world. 
No neutral is allowed to cross the lines. This 
w^as still true w^hen tho beleaguered town was 
on the sea coast and the lines of investment 
were on the sea. It is this special case that has 
been made (to use the words of Dr. Westlake) 
‘*the basis of extensions which have resulted 
in the international doctrine of blockade.” In 
1584 the Dutch declared a blockade of all the 
Spanish-Netherlands ports. This was a siege 
on a huge scale, and in loss than half a century 
the closing of ports (tho term used by (3rotiiis 
in 1625) w*aR distinguislied from siege. In 1630 
Holland decided to seize neutral ships sailing 
for those Flemish ports w'hich she had declared 
closed. The object of this, the first regular 
blockade, w*as to sluit off from the* enemy not 
only contraband goods but all commerce. 
success of this new weaiDon of war induced thr^ 
Dutch in 1652 to declare a blockade of the 
British Isles, and for some years this ” paper ” 
blockade temded to limit the ofxmitions of 
blockade to articles useful in war. Before the 
year 1700 the idea of blockade had become 
fixed, the lawful exclusion of all commerce 
from a placje definitely invested. The attempt 
to extend the idea to all trade w'ith the enemy 
whenever carried on by nfjutrals failed, and tho 
conception of effective siege of a spcMu'fic place 
or area remained, and to some extent still 
remains, an essential part of the iloctrino of 
blockade. Bui the idea of siege seems to con- 
note the idea of resistance, and during the 
Napoleonic Wars and later tho blockade of 
purely commercial ports incapable of defence 
WHS stoutly denounced. But after all, if there 
is any principle in blockade at all it is as 
manifest in the case of an imdefended as in that 
of a defended port, and there is no real argu- 
ment against the extension of the doctrine to 
any specific coast area. Dr, Westlake, not an 
author who is apt to justify ext-ensions of 
existing doctrines, declares that ”the bel- 
ligerent right of commercial blockade is well 
established as a part of the compromise between 
the exigencies of belligerents and the just 
claims of neutrals which has been effected by 
tacit international agreement.” 

But whatever the nature of the blockade, it 
must have one characteristic — ^it must be a 
reality. In 1856 it was laid down by the 
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Using the X-rays on a Dale of cotton to detect any contraband concealed. 


Declaration of Paris that “blockades in order 
be binding must be real, that is to say, 
ihaintaiiied by a force suBici(.'iit in fact to 
l>revent access to the coast of the enemy.” 
Both Great Britain and the United States have 
long contended, and th(» contention is now almost 
imiver.sally admitt(3d, that such a blockade can 
be maintained by cruisers forming a distinct 
blockading squadron in a definite area. Neutral 
ships entering the area in order to attempt to 
enter the blockaded ports ore liable to capture. 

In the Great War a further question as to 


blockade arose. Could blockade be extended 
to neutral j>orts ? If blockade is in itself a 
sound doclrmo, it should not be capable of 
evasion by reason of the existence of neutral 
ports in the immediate vicinity of the blockaded 
porta. A complc'te blockade of a neutral port 
^\'hich is acting ns a funnel for the enemy can b(? 
justified on the groimd that the port in question 
is only one stage on a journey to the blockaded 
port ; in other words the doctrine of continuous 
voyage can be applied to blockade. Up to the 
date of the Great War this extension was 
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resisted : it was considered that “ if a ship is 
bound for a neutral port, not os a port of call, 
no blockade-running has boon attempted by 
her, and her cargo, still innocent, cannot con- 
nect her with any such attcsmpt which tho 
ship into which it may be removed may afttv- 
wards commit ** (Westlake). But in practice 
the Great War showed that lock of power to 
stop consignments to neutral ports meant that 
the whole blockade would become illusory. 


NEUTRALS GUARDING AGAINST 
GERMAN FRIGHTFULNRSS. 

The name of a Dutch vessel painted in lar^e 
letters on the side of the ship. 

Smaller picture; Painting on a ship the broad 
bands of the National colours of Holland. 

The most imj)orlant questions which arose 
in the war between neutrals and belligerents 
arose directly out of tho command of the seas 
exercised by the Koyal Kavy. Certain series 
of events njiist bo kept for distinct eonsidtTa- 
tion, in order that a view* of the w^holo develop- 
ment may be possible. The developnumi of 
J3ritish policy from August, 1914, to Morc^h, 
1915, w*aB in the main on extensive application 
of the law of contraband. 

Two main branches of tho topic may be 
distinguished : (i.) The lists of contraband — 
t.c., wdiat articles may be declared contraband ; 
(ii.) the conditions under which contraband 
may be captured, and its entrance into enemy 
torritojy jireventefl 

The latest attempt before the Great War to 
settle tho lists of contraband was in the Declara- 
tion of London, an ill-advised document drawn 
up as tho result of a naval conference held at 
London in 1909. The effect of its application 
would have been to curtail British sea power. 
Thanks to an agitation conducted by patriotio 
public men, and to the action of the House 
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of Lords, the document was never ratified, 
although, long after the beginning of the war, 
the British Government still endeavoured to 
retain it as a tentative code of law. Much was 
said on the German side with regard to the 
British departures from the Declaration. In so 
far as that document contained regulations for 
the lists of contraband, it was substantially 
observed by the British Government. The 
Declaration adopted the threefold classifica- 
tion referred to above. Articles exclusively 
used for war were called absolute contraband : 
articles of use both in peace and in war were 
called conditional contraband. Both were 
contraband, and the only distinction was that 
absolute contraband could be captured in some 
cases where conditional contraband could not, 
a distinction to be dealt with presently. 

Three lists were then set out under the heads 
of absolute and conditional contraband, and 
goods which could not be declared contraband. 
The lists wore short and contaiiicul only well- 
known articles of commerce, but provision was 
made for adding to these lists in the proper way 
— any other goods of exclusive w arliko use 
might bo put under absolute contraband, and 
so on. The only departures from the Declara- 
tion wx»re two: (i.) certain articles which luwl 
been declared to bo of i.o use in war, and there- 
fore never to be decjiurcd contraband, w(To 
made contraband — e.gr., rubber, hides, cotton, 
and metallic ores. It caiuiot bc5 doubted that 
in this respect the Declaration must be judgcMi 
by the departures from it, not the d(^f>artiircs 
by the D(H;laration. (ii.) (Certain articles 
which were of use in peace as well as 
in war were made absolute instead of 
conditional contraband, such as barbed wdre, 
copper, lead, aliuninium, sulphuric acid, w hich 
became absolute contraband on October 29, 
1914. This was a departure justified upon the 
principles of the Declaration itself. Imder the 
conditions of the Great War these articles had 
become practically of exclusive use for war, so 
that they were rightly made absolute contra- 
band. The contraband policy began with a 
proclamation dated August 4. 1914, which 
agreed exactly with the lists in the Declaration 
except that aircraft was made absolute instead 
of conditional contraband. A different stamp 
appeared on the lists from December 23, 1914, 
onwards. It was clear that the expert was at 
work. Strange metals and chemicals began to 
appear, but the imderlying principles of cotitra- 
band were not departed from 


In this matter the distinction between* 
absolute and conditional contraband becomes 
of importance, and it is much more important 
to appreciate the reasons for the rules than tlie 
letter of the rules themselves. 

1. The principal difference was in the des- 
tination, which had to be proved in the two 
cases. Absolute contraband consists of those 
articles which are exclusively used for war, 
such as munitions. Clearly, therefore, any 
munitions which are consigned to the enemy 
territory, whether the consignee be a private 
merchant or the Government, will be used in 
the prosecution of the war, and may bo properly 
captured. With regard to conditional con- 
traband the matter is not so simple, since this 
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A Dutch vessel in the North Sea. 


articles are of use in peace as well as in war. 
Now, the aim of the law of contrabantl is to 
settle what neutral trade a belligerent has a 
right to inter(;cpt, and tlit» line will clearly be 
drawn at allowing a bcTligorent to prevent 
neutral traders from succouring his enemy with 
supplies for the prosecution of the war. Since 
these articles of conditional contraband, there- 
fore, may be used for peactiful commercial 
enterprise, the point was to distinguish between 
such of them as would be used for such enter- 
prise and those w'hich were destined to bo 
used for war. 

In 1914 the latest formulation of rules for tliis 
purpose was in the Declaration of London. Mere 
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oonsignment to enemy territory was not enough, 
because the goods might go there for peaceful 
purposes. K, however, they were consigned 
to the armed forces of the enemy, or to the 
enemy governmental authorities, and not to a 
private merchant, they might be captured as 
being destined for the furtherance of the war. 

2. Another point of difference in the condi- 
tions of capture affected trade tlirough neutral 
ports. The doctrine of continuous voyage 
which figured largely in the British i)olicy is, 
as we have s];iown, perfectly simple. It 
merely meant for present purposes that contra- 
band could not use neutral ports to evade 
being intercepted by the fleet of a belligerent, 
and it was firmly established before August, 
1914. The case of the Carthage nMtrked the 
second point of distinction between absolute and 
conditional contraband. By way of concession 
to neutrals it was thought that the doctrine of 
continuous voyage should only ppply to abso- 
lute contraband, such as munitions, so that any 
articles which might have a use in peaceful com- 
merce should gain free entrance into enemy 
ttjrritory through neutral ports. This idea was 
embodied in the tentative code framed by the 
London Conference, and the Carthage was 
decided upon that basis. 

Turn now to the ciroumstances of the war 
which broke out in 1914. Belligerents were 
involved upon a scalo hitherto unknown ; one 
alliance had undoubted command of the seas, 
the other had a fringe of neutral countries whose 
ports could bo used as “ports of colourable 
importation “ ; while away across the ocean 
lay a great neutral trading Power, desirous of 
preserving its economic activity dui‘itig a world- 
wide disturbance. Furthermore, the enemy 
of the Power wifch naval supremacy was orgtm- 
ized through and through for the purposes of 
war, so that the distinction between peaceful 
and military ewtivities no longer obtained. The 
enemy was not a profession^ army whose 
fortunes a commercial population followed with 
patriotic interest, but a nation in arms with 
pectceful interests suspended for the duration 
of the war. 

The plain result was that articles susceptible 
of use in peace or in war would undoubtedly be 
used for. warlike purposes. The large German 
element in the great neutral exporter would be 
only too ready to send them through. Whether 
they were consigned to the enemy Gk>vemment 
or to private merchants, whether they effected 
their entrance through enemy or neutral ports. 


these articles which in other days might support 
commercial enterprise, would certainly become 
the food of war, the support of a xiation 
at war. 

The root principle of contraband is that 
neutral trade may rightly be intercepted where 
it provides the food for war, and, it was upon 
this principle that British policy was freuned. 
In statute law the letter must be observed, 
because judges have no power except to assume 
that the principle is embodied in the letter ; in 
international law to grasp the principle is vital. 
To depart from what has hitherto been the 
letter may be to apply the principle of the law. 

No Government in the pt)sition of the British 
Government could well be expected to announce 
a policy forthwith and adhere to it. The policy 
was gradually developed as the situation to be 
met unfolded itself. It became clear that the 
problem was double-faced — ^viz., that of the 
United States as exporter, and that of European 
neutrals as bases of supply for Gorinany and 
her allies. This is apparent from the trade 
returns in posnession of the British Government, 
and used by them in justification of their policy 
towards the United Statea In his Note of 
February 10, 1915, Sir Edward Grey made the 
following observations upon the trade of the 
United States, based upon the customs returns 
of tliat country. In the seven months of 1914, 
before the outbreak of war, there was a drop of 
126 millions of dollars in exports from the United 
States, as compared with the figures of 1913 ; 
if cotton were excluded from consideration, the 
drop was 161 millions, or 14} j^r cent. Turning 
to the first four months of wcur, at the end of 
which the United States presented a Note to the 
British Government to the effect that our naval 
policy was ruining their trade, the decline in 
exports other than cotton was less than 4 per 
cent. Cotton was excluded from consideration, 
because— for reasons which are examined below 
— ^it remained for the first seven and a half 
months of war on the free list and was not 
int4^rf(3red with by the British policy. Thus it 
appeared that the effect of the early months of 
the war was to arrest practically the decline 
in the export trade from the United Statens. A 
circular issued by the Department of Commerce 
on January 23 showed such a recovery in export 
trade after the first disturbance caused by the 
outbreak of war, that in December the exports 
exceeded those of December, 1913, and were 
nearly up to the “ high record established in 
December, 1912.“ 
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BRITISH PATROL SHIP. 
Approaching a suapioious neutral vessel at ni^ht. 


A detailed examination of the dofitination oi 
the exports was illuminating as regarded Kng* 
land’s attitude towards European neutrals. 
"The point was to discover how exports from tho 
United States to neutral countncHs had fared 
aince the outbreak of war. This was not dis- 
coverable exactly, because tin* official American 
figures did not cover a detailed list for each 


country. 7'lie figures for the neutral countries 
in question had to include Austria. They 
revealed on increase by ovtT 20,000,000 dollars 
in exports to neutral countries in the first four 
months of the war, us compared with the 
sorresponding four months of 1913. Now, it is 
certain that Austrian imports would show a 
great decrease, so that the total increase to 

89 ri 
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GERMAN OFFICERS ARRIVE AT THE LAW COURTS, LONDON. 

Naval officers and men, under armed escort, who were witnesses at a Naval Prize Court case. 


neutral (‘ountrien would be corrcjspondingly 
greater. Kven allowing for tb<* fact that eertaiu 
goods would have to be acquired from America 
which had before the war bec'q i^iquired fri>iii 
belligerent cofantrien, the main re.sult un- 
doubtedly showed that there was a doiibU*- 
faced problem for the British Government to 
meet — the American exporter of supplii's and 
the European neutral distributor to the enemy. 
This is strikingly confirmed by thf? figiurcs 
quoted by Sir Edward Grey in his Note to the 
United States of January 7, 1915. Taking th<» 
period extending from August up to the end of 
the third week iu December, 1914, exports of 
copper from the United States to Italy, who 
was then neutral, rose from £15,202,000 in 
1913 to £36,285,000 ; to Europe otlier than 
the United Kingdom, Russia, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Germany, Holland, Italy, the 
corresponding figures w^ere : £7,271,000 in 

1013 and £35,347,000 in 1914. The figures 
as to food given in the British Note of Feb-- 
ruory 10 were as follows : exports of lard to 
Denmark in September and October : 1913, 
nil; 1914, 22,652,598 lbs. Exports of b^on 
to Denmark in September and October ; 1913, 
liil ; 1014, 1,022,195 lbs. Canned beef, pickled 
beef and pickled pork showed also great 
inoreoae in exports. 

The steps by which the British Government 


luct the situation were' simply the W'orking 
out of the principle that a neutral has no right 
tt) furnish the enemy with supplies for the con- 
duct of war. Since peaceful commercial enter- 
prise wtis at an end in the enemy State, articles 
of use in peace or war would used for war. 
Hcmce conditional contraband had become to 
all intents and purposes on the same footing as 
absolute contraband. Both would be used for 
war, to support a nation at war, since army and 
nation were one. 

l^he first thing to do was, therefore, to make 
conditional contraband capturable on a basis 
analogous to the principles governing the cap- 
ture of absolute contraband. This was done 
by Order in Council of August 20, wliich pro- 
vided that (i.) conditional contraband could 
bo captured if it Were consigned to an agent 
of the enemy Government, or to any per- 
son under control of the authorities of the 
enemy State. The distinction between a 
consignment to the Gk>vermnent and to a 
private contractor was thus modified, (ii.) It 
could be captured on its way to a neutral port 
if its ultimate destination were hostile* 

The list of conditional contraband on Septem* 
her 21 included copper, lead, glycerine, iron 
ore, rubber^ and hides. Con it reasonably be 
said that these should have be^ oOowed 
entrance into Germany if consigned to private 
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merchants, or if the route chosen was through a 
neutral port, on the ground that they were 
adapted for use in peaceful commerco Y They 
were surely supplies of war, as much as ready- 
made projectiles, or arms. 

The next stage in the development of the 
British contraband policy was the result of a 
general modus vivendi in which the neutral 
Buropean Govemmonts themselves played a 
part. 

When the Notes which were exchanged be- 
tween the Governments are examined it is 
clear that the main complaint is against the 
general treatment of shipping tind cargoes, 
rather than against any of the rules actually 
put in force by the British Government. It 
was natural that irritation should dcvcjlop. 
The power to condemn guilty oarg(M5s involves 
the power to examine the destination of what 
will turn out to he innocent cargoes. The 
skill with \\-hicli inod<?m (cargoes are pack€‘d, 
the ruses to which traders in contraband have 
i-ecourse to evade capture, the \univy presump- 
tion against the innocence of cargoes which was 
raised by the trade returns quoted abovc% all 
eontributi^d to make the examination by the 
British Government particularly searching. 
Corresponding delays and dislocation occurred. 

Tht* British interf(*rence uith eopiK»r hiwl 


caused particular irritation, and at the end 
of September, 1914, the United States Senate 
passed a resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of State for information as to interference with 
shipments from the United States to Rotterdam. 
It was noted, however, in the American Press, 
that this copper was tiltimately destined for 
Krupps and that a fair price had been paid 
for intercepted cargoes. 

Negotiation led to a modification of British 
policy by Proclamation of October 29, 1914. 
The problem to be solved again concerned con- 
ditional contraband — i.c., articles of use in 
peace as w^ell as in war. It had been settled 
that in the endmy country they were to be used 
for w’ar, so that they should not bo allowed to 
effoc^t an entrance there even tlirough lurntral 
ports. They would, however, bo rocpiired for 
peaceful purposes to a ccTtain extent in the 
neutral European countries, and it was no 
wish of the British Government to prevent 
such supply to neutral eountrif?H. The problem 
was how to sift trade <lpsigned to result in 
supplies for Germany to prosecute the war from 
BU])plies for home consumption in the neutral 
fringe. 

The Proclamation of October 29 providt'd 
that conditional contraband could bo captured 
on its way to neutral ports only if : (i.) it were 
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unsigned to an agent of the enemy, (ii.) ‘f it 
did not appear who the consignee was — 
if the consignment was “ to order.’* This 
meant that consignments to named consignees 
in neutral countries w'ould be allowed to pass, 
and some check could be kept upon the real 
destination of the goods. 

I’he result was equitable. Suppose copper 
(before it was made absolute contraband) was 
going to a neutral (U)untry, then in face of the 
fact that it was conunon Imowledge that 
Germany w^as drawing supplies through neutral 
])ortH, the British Government required that 
such copper should go to a (k'finite pt'rson w'ho 
was not an agent of the enemy State, Check 
could then be kept upon the imports, and the 
order finally provided that if a Secretary of 
State cuinc' to the eonclusioii that the enemy 
was drawing supplies from or through a neutral, 
country, conditional contraband could be 
captured, without further qualification, if on 
its way to any }>ort f)f that country. 

This })olicy of admitting cargo(\s of con- 
ditional contraband to named consignc'es w’ns 
contemporaneous with the dc'volopmont of a 
modus vivendi with the neutral Governments 
of the countries which had been scTving as 
sources from whi(;h Germany drew her supplii‘s. 
Early in November the British Government 
announced that the guarantees given by tJie 
Governments of Norw’ay, Sweden, and Denmark 
were batisfoctory, that w^here contraband was 
consigned to a named consignee it should not 
be re-exported and so find its way to the 
enemy. To appreciate this it must again be 
noticed tliat conditional contraband embodies 
articles which are of use in peace as well as 
W'ar, HO that a certain legitimate demand for 
them would exist in the neutral countries in 
question. To sift the commodities meeting 
tfiis demand from the surplus which met the 
warlike demands of the enemy was the object 
of the embargo upon re-exportation. If re- 
exportation were prohibited only, legitimate 
supplies for home consumption would be 
imported. 

At the beginning of October the State De- 
partment of the United States made a statement 
that food consigned to Holland such as the 
Dutcli Government had made subject to aa 
embargo would not bo treated as contraband, 
and early in January the Dutch Government 
prohibited the export of live and dead poultry, 
and of bread : by the end of the first week in 
January the embargos' of Italy az^ Hollnrul 
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were stringent enough to preclude interference 
with conditional contraband bound for those 
countries. In fact, the British Embassy 
notified the United States that no consignments 
of copper for Italy had been detained since 
December 4. 

To sum up : — the British j)olicy throughout 
was directed towards sifting trade wliich gave 
Germany the materials for the proscjcution of 
the war from trade w'liich gave neutral countries 
the materials for commerce. Hie Note from the 
United States on December 29, 1914, did not 
attack this principle in the Icwt, but was 
confined to the statement that the British 
policy had caused great sufToring to their 
trade ; that cargoes had bc‘('n intcn'cpted 
upon insufficient evidence of hostile destination ; 
that our methods of visit and search were 
unjustifiable. 

Sir Edward Grey’s reply in two noted ^ 
January 7 and Fc»bruary 10, 1915, mot these 
points as follows : 

1. The trade returns ((pioted above) showc'd 
that American exports had, in fact, btiiitifited 
by the war, and that these exports were finding 
their way int(» Germany. 





2. From August 4 to January 3, of 773 shijis 
which cleared from the United States for 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
only eight ships had been placed in the Pri2e 
Court, of which one was released : only 4 5 
cargoes liad been put in Court, in whole or in 
part. 

3. With regard to delay in examining cargoes : 
the new regulation of the United States that 
manifests should not be published until 30 
days after the vessel had cleared rendered 
more detailed examination necessary : wherever 
an innocent owner was aggrieved he had liis 
remedy in the British Courts, and, since no 
claim had hitherto been ‘ made, diplomatic 
representations upon the matter w'ei’e depre- 
cated : so desirous of avoiding all possible delay 
w^as the British Government that a special 
cjommittee had been formed to avoid the 
usual methods of inter departmental corre- 
spondence. 

4. Grajited that a belligcTeni had the right 
to visit and search neutral vessels, it followed 
that he must Ix^ allowed to make such search 
effective, and often this could only be done in 
port : such extension of the right had precedent 
to support it. 
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AN OUTPOST. 

British submarioe rising to the surface. 

6. With regard to the evidence upon which 
vessels hod been detained : the universal 
practice of Prize Courts was to put the burden of 
))roving an innocent destination upon the cargo : 
the Proclamation of October 29,1914, was, in fact , 
a relaxation of previous policy in this respect. 

6. The policy with regard to foodstuffs w'as 
then defended and instances given of con- 
siderate treatment of neutrals by the British 
Government. 

The British claim to stop supplies entering 
Germany through neutral countries was not 
challenged. It was natural that this stoppage 
should cause irritation ; delays unavoidable, 
and sometimes perhaps avoidable, must occur 
for innocent cargoes under examination : but 
the main lines of the contraband policy were in 
harmony with the principles which have always 
obtained in international law. 

The German war-zone policy was announced 
on February 4 ; the British declaration of a 
** counter-blockade ’* by way of reprisals fol- 
lowed on March 1, 1915. The first part of this 
declaration was a comment u{fon the submarine 
policy of the enemy, and an exposition of the 


illegalities contained in that policy; in thi^ 
connexion it will be quoted later. The opera- 
tive part continued ; — “ Her opponents anv 
therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measure 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities 
of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany. 
These measures will, however, be enforced by 
the British and French Governments without 
risk to neutral ships, or to neutral or non- 
combatant life, and in sti’ict obseivancc of the 
dictates of humanit^^ 

“The British and French Govommonts will, 
therefore, hold themselves frec^ to detain and 
take into port ships carrying goods of presunu^ 
enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is 
not intended to confiscate such vessels or 
iiorgoes unless they would otherwise be liable 
to condermiation. The treatment of vessels 
and cargoes which have) sailed before this date 
will not be affected.’* 

Effect was given to this declaration by an 
Order in Council of March 11, published in t he 
Gazette of March 15, 1915. With regarel lo- 
goods upon neutral ships making for a German 
destination, it w^as ordered that no vessed b«* 
allowed to proceed on a voyage to a German 
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HELD UP SINGE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 
German iSoods intended for Enghnd at Rotterdam. 


port. Unless a pass was given allowing the 
cargo to make for a neutral inarkot<, ilie goods 
wero to be discharged in a British j)ort, arul 
handed back to the owner u})ou su<*h terius as 
the Prize Court should think fit, provid«?d the 
Crown did not roquisiti<m them for its own 
use. If the cargo had an enemy (t<'Htinafion, 
but was not to be actually discdiarged at a 
German, but at a neutral, port, similar treat- 
ment was to be apydied. 

With regard to goods making their exit 
from Germany, whc'tlw'r thc'y wei*e laden 
in the vessel at a Grcnnan or a mnitral port, 
they were to be discharged at a British port. 
They could then be requisit ioned by the Crown 
if necessary, or they could bt? detained, or they 
could be sold by direction of the Court. Tlie 
proceeds wore to remain in Court until the 
conclusion of peace, unless befom tlu) date of the 
order the goods hod become the property of a 
neutral. If it were neutral property, it might 
also be released upon application by the proix;r 
Officer of the Crown. 

Any special claims by persons iiit(?rested in 
goods detained could bo preferred by pro- 
ceedings in the Prize Court, but if the goods 
would have been liable to condemnation as 
contraband they were to remain liable. 

If. any country declared that no commerce 


destiiK^d for, or making exit from Germany, 
or of German OHiiership, should enjoy the 
proteciion of its flag, relaxations might bo 
inudo in iiie application of the order to its 
luerchantiiicn. 

In order to mitigate the interforonce with 
neutral shipping os far as was possible, in- 
structions were issued giving a wide discretion 
in the trf»atn»eiit to be accorded to particular 
v<^els os each eases arose. 

The position whicli confronted the British 
Government towards the end of February, 
1915, was a difficult one. Germany hod been 
liard hit by the British contraband policy, and 
had entered upon a course? of reprisals, the 
«?xact effect of which no one e.oald foresee. At 
least, it was designed to induce? a modtis xmmvdi 
by which the British Government should relax 
its (contraband policy in return for a cessation 
of the submarine poU(?y ; probably it was 
s<*riouKly hoped that Fingland would be dt fi- 
nitely cut off from sup])lio^. The illegality 
and the inhumanity of this policy certainly ^ 
(;alled for string(?nt measures, and, with coimaand 
of the seas at our disposal, it \vas natural that 
the aim of British policy should be to cut off 
Germany in her turn from all commerce whal- 
Hoever, whether in contraband goods or not. 
By virtue of the right to capture privaU? propt'rty 
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this had already been done in bo far as 
Gennan vessels could be used for transport. 
Such vessels had either been captured or 
driv^ to remain in German or neutral ports. 
It remaiiicfd to deal 'with neutral vessels and 
with commerce proceeding through neutral 
ports. 

The recognized mode of ejecting such a 
commercial isolation of the enemy is by a 
blockade, and there arc certain primary prin- 
ciples which define the legal position in a perfect 
blockade — (i.) the blockade must bo made in fact 
effective by a sufficient show of force ; (ii.) thc^ 
blockade must not extend to neutral ports ; 
(iii.) the blockade must operate impartially 
against all neutrals. 

It is clear that the obstacle to declaring a 
perfect blockade was the trade across the Baltic 
to Germany through Norway and Sweden. 
Before the British submarine activities in the 
Baltic began there was no pretence to blockade 
that portion of the German coast lino. Trade 
from America, as we shall sec, could be cut off 
from approaching Germany through these 
neutral cotmtries by an application of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage ; but oven then 
the home prodmjo of Norway and Sweden had 
access to Germany, so that Ame.rica could 
complain that she was cut off from trade 
which was left open to those favoured neutrals. 
Hence a broad measure of reprisals was de- 
clared without notifying a complete blockade, 
such OB was notified on February 23, 1915, 
against the coast of German East Africa, 
or on April 24 against the coast of the 
Cameroons. 

American opinion, already irritated by the 
necessary and legitimate interference with trade 
in our efforts to stop contraband, received this 
measure of reprisals with anxiety and dis- 
approval. The feeling was that American 
trade was being illegally interfered with, 
and it did not seem to be appreciated that had 
a perfect blockade been declared the penalties 
of confiscation would have been much harsher 
than the policy of buying up the ccurgoes or 
handing them back to the neutral owner. 

Mr, Balfour, on March 20, 1015, defended the 
British policy on the basis of the law of reprisals. 
He argued that intematioxial law demands 
obedience from all parties or its binding effect 
would be only to load the dice in favour of the 
disobedient. When rules of intentional law 
thm break down, Govemmenitsr are thrown 
back upon the laws of morality, and reprisals 


are justified. Did it follow that such retalia- 
tion would be free from all Ibnitation, where 
the acts w*hich called for it were inhvunan ? 
‘^Assuredly not, I preach no such doctrine. 
These things were brutal and barbarous before 
the law of nations took formal shape ; they 
would remain brutal and, barbarous if tlie law 
of nations fell into desuetude. Gormanj' would 
indeed have no right to complain of retaliation 
in kind, but this would not justify us in des- 
cending to her level. The policy which 1 am 
defending has no resemblance to this. It 
violates no deep ethical instincts ; it is in 
harmony with the spirit of international law ; 
it is more regardful of neutral interests than the 
accepted rules of blockade ; nor is the injury 
which it is designed to inflict on the enemy of 
a different character from that inflicted by an 
ordinary blockade. And, lastly, it is a reply 
to an attack which is hot only illegal but 
immoral ; and, if some reply be legitimate and 
necessary, can a better one be devised ? " 

As a measure of reprisals, therefore, British 
policy was humane and considerate towards 
neutrals, and it is difficult to deny that there was 
just cause for reprisals. The United States 
adopted the position that reprisals conferred no 
right upon a belligerent to interfere with neutral 
rights, and it will be seen that, in answer to 
the Gennan claim that the war-zone constituted 
reprisals against our policy in regard to con- 
traband, the United States adopted the same 
position. This raises a difficult point in 
theory, and it would seem better to lay down 
no absolute doctrine as universally applicable. 
It may surely be said that no policy of reprisals 
is justified which involves loss of neutral life 
and absolute destruction of neutral property. 
Even assuming to the contrary of what we have 
previously concluded, that Germany was jus- 
tified in adopting reprisals against the British 
contraband policy, there can be no doubt that the 
loss of life, particularly, of American life, upon 
the Lusitania was not legitimately' included in 
those reprisals. The British I'eprisals were of 
a radically different nature. I'hey approxi- 
mated within a very narrow margin to a legal 
blockade, and by vray of set off to the dight 
illegality there was more favourable treatment 
of neutrals tlian that which would liave resulted 
from a blockade. There was no loss of life or 
destruction of property involved. If, then, it is 
correct to assume that there was just cause for 
reprisals in the inhuman methods of Germany, 
can it not be said that there was a right to 
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The field ” of a periscope— -the marks denote measurements by which the distance of the ship can 

be gauged. 


interfere to some extent with neutrals in adopt* 
ing those reprisals ? 

The British “ countor-bloc^kado ” vindicated 
athe rights of neutrals as well as the rights of the 
British ; it follows therefore that neutrals 
.should not judge it by the same standards as it 
would have to bo judged by if there were no 
•cause for reprisals. Neutrals could be expected 
bear some measure of the burden in this 


vindication if that burden were proportionate 
to the violation of their rights. 

The violation of neutral right by the ^ar- 
zone had been gross and inhuman. The 
measure of reprisals* as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, was more favourable to neutrals than the 
law of blockade, and otherwise it amounted 
practically to a blockade. Surely there was 
liere no cause for proteet. 
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Such sympathetic treatment of reprisals does 
not involve a breach of neutrality. A neutral 
owes certain duties to the belligerents — to 
intern armed forces which cross its boundaries ; 
not to allow the equipment of hostile expedi- 
tions upon its territory or in its port>s ; but 
there is no duty to enforce rights in respect of 
trade to the enemy country. 

Although the counter-blockade was justifiable 
as a measure of reprisals, the main defemee set 
forth in the British communications to America 
proceeded upon the fact that the policy was 
substantially within the law of blockade. The 
two steps in this defence are simply as follows : 
(i.) It is recognized that a blockade may cut off 
all commerce from the enemy ; and it is further 
recognized that neutral ports must not be used 
for fraudulently evading the blockade. This 
is the doctrine of continuous voyage which 
was explained in connexion with contraband. 
Commerce may be intercepted on its way to a 
neutral port if it is ultimately destined for the 
enemy by further transport on sea or land. 

It is true that the Declaration of London 
excluded this in the case of blockade, but it was 
not law. and the application Of the doctrihe to 
blockade in the American Civil War was un- 
doubtecily such as to establish it firmly in the 


law, especially os it was acquiesced in by the 
British Government. 

The case of the steamship Ncches raised the 
point. She was “ of American register, sailing 
froiri Rotterdam to a port of the United States, 
carrying a general cargo,” of German origin, so 
that she was within the terms of the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. She wn.s brought 
into London and compelled to discharge. 

The American Note of April 2 had taken up 
the curious position that the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage was not applicable to a blockade, 
but the American precedents in the Civil War 
were decisive on this. If a cargo destined to 
break blockade by entrance into the blockaded 
area may be seized on its way to a neutral port, 
then equally a cargo making exit from a 
blockaded area may bo seized, even if it be 
shipped from a neutral port. A blockade is 
broken outwards, as well as inwards. *• 

To seize commerce entering or making exit 
from Germany by way of neutral ports was, 
therefore, well within recognized principles. 

(ii.) The second step in the defence of British 
policy was this: that at no period of the blockade 
was it attempted to do more than stop com- 
mercial intercourse- with Germany. It was 
always the desire of the British Go\^mment to 
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(lift the trade for home consumption in neutral 
countries from the trade destined for Germany^ 
just as before March 1 it hed been their desire 
to sift the trade in contraband. 

Sir Edward Grey* in his Note of July 23, 1915, 
tmxphasized this : ** We are taking the utmost 
possible care not to interfere \i^ith commerce 
genuinely destined for or proceeding from 
neutral countries. ... If we arc successful in 
the efforts we are making to distinguish between 
the commerce of neutral and enemy countries, 
there will be no substantial interference with 
the trado of neutral ports, except in so far as 
they constitute ports of access to and exit from 
the oneiiiy territory.” 

In tlio case of contraband the embargo upon 
re-exportation rendered possible a less stringent 
policy of examination upon the part of the 
British authorities. This policy was developed 
in order to mitigate inconvenience to neutral 
innocent cargoes. The Netherlands Overseas 
Trust may bo taken os a type of tliis develop- 
ment. It was a rccoiviAg agency under heavy 
bonds not to allow export to Germany of the 
commodities it was allowed to receive. De- 
fective though it proved to be, this cutting 
off of re-exportation was calculated to ensure 
that goods entering neutral countries would 
be such as wore genuinely intended for home 
consumption, and was a legitimate method by 
which neutrals could secure the least delay to 
innocent cargoes. 


It will be remembered that in the dectoation 
of British policy, and the Order in Council of 
March 11, the British Government hod assumed 
the right to take goods of Germeui ownership 
out of neutral vessels. This, of course, would 
at first siglit seem to violate the famous rule 
— ^froe ships, free goods — which had been 
formally declared in the Declaration of Paris, 
185G. But the words of the Declaration, ” The 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war ” did not limit 
rights of blockade, and with a very extended 
contraband list did not limit large rights of 
search. The United States, however, made the 
Order the subject of a protest, and in reply 
the British Government declared their policy. 
After hinting that, since the United States had 
not ratified the Declaration, it was not binding 
between her and Great Britain, Sir Edward 
Grey announced that it w’as not the policy of 
the Government to take German goods as such 
out of neutral ships, but that German ownership 
was only used as strong evidence of enemy 
origin and destination. The Declaration of 
Paris was therefore) not involved, but the 
general law of blockade. 

Tho British policy caused a curious agitation 
upon the subject of cotton. Before tho 
blockade was developed the American cotton 
trade hod been hard hit by the w^ar, although 
it was not declared contraband. When the? 
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blockade was develo|ied, cotton fell within its 
scope, and, although tho treatment accorded to 
cotton cargoes was much more favourable than 
the law either of contraband or blockade would 
have rendered possible, the depression in tho 
cotton trade was put to the account of the* 
British Government, without any consideration 
of tho fact that on plain principle cotton might 
be declared liable to confiscation as contraband, 
since it had become of immense importance 
for warlike purpose?. 

The Government had a difficult path to 
follow. The cotton industry was of peculiar 
strongt.h in America, supporting millions of the 
population, and providing exports far above 
any other single industry. The farmers had to 
pay their way from crop to crop, and tho 
failm*e to dispose of a crop would at once bring 
financial distress. As a conununity giving tho 
tone to opinion in the South, they w-ere open 
in their distress to the appeals of agitators 
encouraged by sympathisers with Germaffy. 
If they could but find some object upon which 
to concentrato their anger, a cun*cnt of Ameri- 
can opinion >vould be created with which that 
object would have to reckon. That object 
became the British Go\^cmment. 

Under tho policy of tho blockade, cotton 
seized as being ultimately destined for Germany 
would €)ither be restored to the owner, or, if 
requisitioned, paid for. On May 18, 1015, the 
Washington correspondent of TJie Tirma noted 
that £2,500,000 worth of cotton was in deten- 
tion. This was security for 00 days loans to 
the farmers, so that it would be poor consola- 
tion to them to have it returned after delay 
diving which repayment became due. During 
«lune and July America was becoming seriously 
diKturbed at the British policy. The meat- 
]>ackers had only withdrawn a deputation late 
in May, when assured that negotiations were 
being conducted on their behalf ; in June a 
deputation of importers to the Secretary of 
State alleged that £10,000,000 of goods were 
shut up in Rotterdam, though not contraband ; 
in July the United States registered a caveat 
that the British Prize Court findings were not 
accepted. 

The general feeling began to develop that 
cotton should be made contraband. It had not 
been touched upon the otitbreak of war until 
the blockade was establidiedby Order in Council 
of March 11, 1915 and, since it was clearly 
the British policy to interfere with it, it was 
folt that such interference ought legally to be 
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defined. A blockade was not teclinically in 
force, and to make cotton contraband seemed a 
likely mode of settling the matter. In spite of 
repeated assurances that the British Govern- 
ment would have no further powers of stopping 
cotton as contraband than by virtue of the 
Order in Coimcil, the policy found considerable 
support at home, and cotton was at length de- 
clared contraband towards tlio end of August. 
The Foreign Office accompanied the declaration 
with a memorandum to the efiect that the 
figures for the imports of cotton into Scandi- 
navian coimtries and Holland led to the in- 
ference that since May 1 Germany had not 
received <iny considerable supply tlirough those 
countries, so that it wr.s not cxfiected that the* 
declaration would hwid to any appreciable 
disadvantage in the position of exporters. 

Whatever odd pr<?cedents rnny be raktul up, 
there w’os no doubt that on principle cotton 
might bo made contraband ; and the opposition 
to ..making it contraband on the part of the 
legal advisers of tl e British Govormnenl 
requires much justiMeation. The Declaration 
of Jjondon was against it, but tliis was on the 
footing that the framers of that non-prophetic 
document fatuously considered that cotton 
could not bo of use in war ; they thought 
similarly os to hides, rubber and inetallie 
ores. Under any conditions it was an article 
of use both in peace and war ; under con- 
ditions as they were in August, 19 lo, it was 
an article which would be used primarily for 
war, so that it was legitimately nuuio absolute 
contraband. 

To sum up the whole position as to the 
quasi blockade : 

(i.) As a iiiea«urp of reprisals it was called 
for ; it was not disproportionattj to the ('ff(!Tic*e 
which produced it, and it operated favourably 
tow'ards neutrals who had feulTen.'d gravely by 
the enemy’s offemee. 

fii.) As a measure of blockade, in its earlier 
stages, the only defect was that home prorhicc 
of Norway and Sweden might find markets 
where America could not ; in its later stages 
British subTnarine cfl’orts in the Baltic made it 
certainly as effective as the vast blockade' of 
the Southern States by th(' Arruirican (Jovern- 
ment in the Civil ^Die floctrine of con- 

tinuous voyage was corr('(!tly applied, since 
every effort was made to distinguish neutral 
commerce which was genuine from the surplus 
W'hioh was destined for Germany. 

The British policy has now been traced in 
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its n’lation to neutral States. The main prin- 
ciple underlying that policy was that neutrals 
had no claim to t ratio which occruod to them by 
reason of the war if that irtule was of tissistant o 
to the enemy. This justified tlie determination 
to .stop all contraband entering neutral countries 
in bO far as it wius not requirt'd for home con- 
sumption in those countries. Kvtm tho igli ctin- 
traband whs conditional, and consisted of 
articles which might be used for peaceful in- 
dustry, the high state of organ!/ ati m in 
Germany, and the fact that at the opening of 
the twentieth century w’ar w'aa waged by 
nations rathcT than by armies, justified this 
policy being extended to conditional contra- 
band. The same principles underlay the 
devf^lopment of tho blockade policy. 

If the policy of contraliand was justified as 
against neutrals, it wa'^ all the more so txs against 
(ieriiuiny. Karly in February, 1915, however, 
it was declared that the British policy called for 
reprisals, and on February 8 notice w^oh given 
that from February 18 onwards the waters of 
Britain and the west coast of France w^ould be 
a ztwie of w'ar. A memorandum from Berlin 
ill February gave (‘loar indication of what the 
policy WHH to “Just as England has 

(k'signiited the area between. Scotland and 
Norw'ay as an area of w’ar, so Germany now 
declares all the waters surrounding Great 
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British bluejackets boarding a sailing ship. 

Britain and Ireland, including the entire Eng' 
iish Channel, as an area of 'U'ar, thus proceeding 
against the sliipping of the enemy. For this 
[)uriK)se, beginning from February 18, 1915, it 
will endeavour to destroy every enemy mer- 
chant ship that is found in this area of war, 
without its always being possible to avert the 
peril that thus threatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are iiieteforo warned against fui^thor 
entrusting crews and passengers and wares to 
such ships. Their attention is also called to 
the fact that it is advisable for their ships to 
avoid entering this area, for even* though the 
German naval forces have instructions to avoid 
violence to neutral ships in so far as they are 
recognizable, in view of the misuse of neutral 
Rags ordered by the British Government, and 
the contingencies of naved warfare, their be- 
coming victims of an attack directed ageunst 
enemy ships cannot always be .averted. At 
the same time it is especially noted that 
shipping north of the Shetland Islands in the 
eastern area of the North Sea, end in a strip of 
at least 30 miles in width along the Netherland 
ccastst is not in peril.'* 


This was a ruthless speculative effort to 
neutralize legitimately acquired British naval 
supremacy by illegitimate use of mines and 
submarines. By way of general comment upoh 
the German policy, the British declaration of 
March 1 may be quoted Germany has 
declared that the English Channel, the north 
and west coasts of France, and the waterj* 
round the British Isles are a * war area,’ and has 
officially notified that ‘ all enemy ships found 
in that area will be destroyed, and that neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger.* This is 
in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, without 
r 'gard to the safety of the crew or passengers, 
any merchant vessel imder any flag. As it is 
not in the power of the GU^rmon Admiralty to 
maintain any surface craft in these waters, this 
attack can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. The law and custom of nations in 
regard to attacks on commerce have always 
presumed that the first duty of the captor of a 
merchant vessel is to bring it before a Prize 
Court, where it may be tried, whore the regu- 
larity of the cai>turo may be challenged, and 
where neutrals may recover their cargoes. The 
sinking of prizes is in itself a questionable act, 
to bo resorted to only in extraordinary circiutJ- 
stances, and after provision has been made* 
for the safety of all the crew or passengers (if 
there are passengers on board). The responsi- 
bility for discriminating between neutral and 
enemy vessels, and between neutral and enemy 
cargo, obviously rests with the attacking shif», 
whose duty it is to verify the status and 
character of the vessel and cargo, and to preserve 
all papers before sinking or even capturing it. 
So also is the humane duty of providing for the 
safety of the crews of merchant vessels, whether 
neutral or enemy, an obligation upon every 
belligerent. It is upon this basis that all 
previous discussions of the law for regulating 
warfare at sea have proceeded. 

*' A Gennan submarine, however, fulfils none 
of these obligations. She enjoys no local 
command of the waters in which she operates. 
She does not take her captures within the 
jurisdiction qf a Prize Court. She carries no 
prize crew which she can put on board a prize. 
She uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vesseL Slie 
does not receive on board for safety the crew 
of the vessel she sinks. Her methods of warfeoe 
are, therefore, entirely outsido the scope of any 
of the international ixistruments regulating opera* 
tions against commerce in time of war. The 
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German declaration substitutes indiscriminate 
destruction for regulated capture." No better 
statement of the legal position could be desired. 

Germany alleged that she could not visit 
and search because our merchantmen were 
armed, and sailed under neutral flags, so 
that a submarine would be destroyed which 
attempted such action. Further, it is clear 
that a submarine could not tow captures into 
port, especially imder the nose of the enemy 
na\'y. Further, it is clear that she could not 
provide for tho safety of passengc^rs and crew. 
Two verdicts are possible, either that the 
inherent disabilities of the submarine releas(^d 
her from existing obligations or that they wen' 
such that she should desist from operations for 
which she was unfitted. ** Tho fundamental 
error of the Clerinaii position,” said the New 
York World, " is the assumption that sub- 
marines have jioculiar rights by reason of thoii* 
disabilities as commerce destroyers.” 

The conduct of tlicj subTnarino policy inv'olvcd 
the German Governm<int in a controversy with 
the United States of a difl't;n*iit nature from 
the conteiiiporaneous disc ussion between that 


Power and Great Britain. Whereas tho basis 
of one was the interference with trade, the basis 
of the other was interference with the elemen- 
tary freedom to live of non-combatants and 
neutrals. The German Government attempted 
to harness itself to neutral irritation against 
British interference with trade, but without 
success. Although at a certain stage of the 
proceedings the American Government showed 
a ivilliiigness to help the belligerents to a modus 
vivendi such as that food be allowed to entcT 
Germany in return for the relaxation of the 
submarine policy, this was not allowed to 
interfere with the main issue between the t\\'o 
Governments. The announcement of tho 
Geriuan policy was immediately followed >»y 
a warning Not© from the United States that 
slie would hold Germany to a strict acciounta- 
biliiy for illegal acts wdiich might be coimnitted. 
At the same time a Note was sent to Great 
Britain voicing neutral feeling on the adviee 
given by tho British Govermiient that the use 
of the neutral flag should be adopted as a ruse 
to escape the attentions of the submarine. 
I'lie ground taken by the British Government 
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was that it was only tho neglect of the duty 
to visit and search by the submarine whwh 
would jeopardize neutral safety. 

The Gorman reply was somewhat diHicult to 
analyse owing to its disconnected nature. The 
sore point was clearly that the British naval 
power had cut off contraband from Germany, 
while ensuring its entrance into^ England, 
(^oinplaint was made that neutrals had not 
enforced a more lenient British policy. It now 
became plain that the primcuy aim of the 
submarine policy was two-fold : to induce the 
United State's to cense trade with Gre^it Britain 
in contraband which the poijdition of Geniian 
naval power did not allow Germany lej^timately 
to intercept ; and, further, to induce Great 
Britain, at the instance of the United. States, 
to relax her policy, with' regard to conditional 
contraband, especially foodstuffs. During 
these F^miory discussiona the Wilhelmina 
case was pending, and Germany had stated 
that food imported from America shopld only 
be tised for the civilian population. > The 
terrorization produced by the. Submarine policy 
was calculated to lead to a more favourable 



THE NORWEGIAN SHIP “ BELRIDGE ” 

Bein^ towed to Thameii Haven after beind stniclc 
by a torpedo from a German submarine. The 
smaller picture shows the name painted on the side 
of the vessel. 

state of affaii's than Gornuiii naval power Juul 
enabled her to achieve*. 

Towards the end of February, 1916, the 
United States suggested a modus vivendi on 
the following lines : — The use of mines to be 
restricted to the class of atudiored mines for de- 
fensive purposes ; submarines to visit and 
search in the proper manner ; the use of the 
neut’^al flag as a ruse to cease ; Great Britain to 
allow foodstuffs to enter Germany consigned to 
receiving agencies who should distribute to the 
civil po^: Illation only. A moment’s reflection 
will show that Great Britain would have gained 
nothing by such a policy. Germany required 
that British merchantmen should be imarmed^ 
so that after due visit and search of an un- 
protected vessel she would have sunk it, if 
British, and justifled her conduct by the 
inability of a submarine to take a prize into 
Court. In spite of this, Germany replied that 
not only foodstuffs but raw materials must be 
allowed to have free acoess through neutral 
countries. Evidently more faith was put in 
the submarine than results ultimately justifled. 

Meanwhile, neutral shipping was coming 
within the scope of submarine activity. Up 
to the end of the first week in April the 
Norwegian ships Regin and Nor had been 
sunk ; the Belridge was torpedoed near Folke- 
stone, but managed to reach the Downs, while, 
Qu the other hand, the Gazelle had been searched 
arid allowed to go. The Hanna, of Sweden, was 
sunk without warning, with loss of life. The 
Dutch ship Zeyenbergen was attacked by 
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aircraft, the Meckienberg was chased by an 
armed trawler, the Medea was sunk of! Beachy 
Head after removal of the crew. The A.N. 
^lansen, of Denmark, was searched and allowed 
to go, and the Portuguese Douro was sunk near 
the Bristol Channel. 

Neutrals were not only affected through 
their shipping, but by rc»ason of their presence 
upon British’ vessels. Pour sliips, attacked in 
the war-zone, figured pre-ernmently . in the 
Notes betweem Germany and the United States. 
The second paragraph of the Note from the 
United States to Germany, following upon the 
pinking of the Lusitania, was as follows : “ The 
sinking of the ]:lritiHh passenger steamer Falaba 
by a Gernum submarine on March 28, tlirough 
which Mr. Lt^on C. Tliraplier, an American 
citizen, was drowned, the attack on Aj»ril 28 
on the Aiiierii'an \ css(*l Cushing by a German 
aeropldne, the torijodoing on May 1 of the 
American vessel Gulflight by a GtTman sub- 
marine, as the result of w’hich two or more 
Americans met their death, and finally the 
torpedoing and sinking of the Lusitania coii- 
stituto a scries of events which the Govenunent 
of the United States has observed with growling 
concern, distress and aiuazonujnt.’* In tlie case 
of the Gulflight no warning %viis given ; in the 
case of the Lusit^imia no warning w’as give'n ; in 
the case of the Falaba some warning, tlic extent 
of w'hich was disputed, wivs given. Germany 
considered that the illegal notification of 


F ebruary 8 that neutrals entered the war-zone 
at their own risk was sufHcient. In the case 
of the Lusitania this was reinforced by an 
advertisement emanating from tho German 
Embassy in the United States, to the effect 
that neutral cilizons travelled in the war-zone 
at their own risk. Sucli was the conduct of an 
Embassy whoso Govermnent had formally 
asserted the right of its citizens to travel 
unmolested. The first American Note repu- 
diated the validity of the Wyoming addressed 
to neutrals on February 8 along with tlie 
proclaiuation of the war-zone, and, in agrtjc- 
nif^nt with the comments upon tliat policy 
contained in the declaration of the British 
counter- blockades, represented that the objection 
to the submarine policy was the “ practical 
impossibility of employing submarines in the? 
clcstnietion of commerce without disregarding 
those rules of fairness, reason, justice and 
humanity which all modem opinion regards as 
iinperal ive.** Three things were “ confidently ex- 
pected ” of the Germmi Govermnent : disavowal 
of the acts complained of ; rt'i)aration ; immedi- 
ate steps to j)r(ivent the recurrence of the acts. 

Th(^ German reply still harped upon tho 
theme that these acts of terrorization would 
cease if the British contraband policy were 
rclaxc'd by tho mediation of tho United State's. 
The !Falaba attack w’as justified on the ground 
that the* \csst'l sought to escape and was calling 
for assistance. Tho Lusitania attack w^as 



THE TORPEDOING OF THE “LUSITANIA,*' MAY 7. 1915. 
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ju&tifiod on ^alJous gioimds that bhe hod 
hpecial guns mounted and \vas« m fact, an 
auxiliary orui'scr , that she carried Canadian 
troops ; that she earned munitions. 

The second American Note of June 11, 1915, 
had no difficulty m disposing of these excuses 
The Falaba w or entitled to attempt on escape, 
}>rovided that she did not use armed violence 
m so domg The Lusitania was not armed, 
nor bemg used as a transport, nor had she on 
illegal caigo, nor was she a naval vessel, since 
she cleared as a merchantman* 

Apart, however, from these defences, “the 


THE TORPEDOING Oh THE “FAIABA” 
I he German submarine as seen from the ** Falaba ” 
Smaller picture Passengers clinging to an upturned 
boat. 

smkmg of T3as-.trioLr shipb invokes pimciplcs 
of huiiianity which throw into tho background 
any snocial circ umstancf s of detail” Apart 
from any other consideration, the Note con- 
tmued, ilieso principles of liumanity, and tho 
laws of which they ore tho souice, throw a 
grave rc^s^ionsibility upon a Government whicli 
betrays them '^Flie rights of neutral citizens 
flowing from these laws are unaffected by any 
grievance which a belligerent may liave against 
hiH inemy Assurances ore again demanded 
tliai sunilai occ urrences shall not happen agam, 
the re presentations being made “ very oamestly, 
very solemnly ” IMr Bryan, who had signed 
the first Note to Germany, resigned, since he 
could not reconcile tho terms of the Note with 
tho ]>o]icy he had adopted with regard to tho 
peaceful settlement of international differences 
The Gorman rejomder of July 8, 1915, will 
always rank as one of the most curious diplo- 
matic documents in history. British treatment 
of contraband for Germany is again put forward 




After the torpedo hod itruok the vessel : Passengers wearing lifebelts waiting to be taken off by 

the boats. 
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ADMIRAL R. D. S. DE CHAIR. 
a» the justification of Germanj^’s treatment oi 
neutrals, but from reading the document one 
>vould gather that a British submarine had 
torpedoed the liner. The Note declares that 
Gonnony has ever been solicitous for proper 
treatment of non-combatants, and the freedom 
of the seas, and the rights of neutrals, and 
. continues ; The case of the Lusitania shows 

with horrible clearness to what jeopardizing 
of human lives the maiuier of conducting war 
employed by our adversaries leads.** The 
curious document ended with an equally curious 
offer : that neutral passenger steamers, carrying 
no contraband, should bo allowed a free passage 
tlirough the war-zone if notified sulTiciently in 
advance, a.':d further, that if necessary, free 
passage would be extended to four enemy 
passenger steamers, if these were placed under 
the American hag. 

I.<ate in July the third Amerioeui Note 
appeared. The possibilities of discussion wore 
apparently exhausted ; there was notliing 
more to be said. The Note emphatically 
refused Germany *s policy of saddling respon- 
sibility upon the British Government, and 
that was the main point so for as British 
policy was concerned. The Note inexplic- 
ably receded from the earlier position that 
submarines could not operate against commerce 
while obeying the principles of law and 
humanity. This surrender of the earlier posi- 
tion was based upon ** events of the past two 


months,** but what events precisely these were 
does not appear. A disavowal was again asked 
for ; and the warning added that a repetition 
of these occurrences would be treated as 
deliberately unfriendly. 

With this Note it became clear to the 
German Government that the British maritime 
policy could not be attacked by the indirect 
method of violating neutral rights and then 
directing neutral sentiment against the British 
Government. Any minor points that Germany 
<‘ho8e to assert — e.g., that the Lusitania carried 
five thousand packages of munitions, do not 
alter the main judgment of the policy of the 
war-zone. As an attempt to deprive the 
British Government of the fruits of its maritime 
strength it failed, and it failed to embroil the 
British with the American Government. The 
subsequent development of the policy, the 
torpedoing of the Arabic and the sinking of 
the Hesperian, the attitude of concession 
rlovelo^X)d by Germany os the British began 
successfully to cope with the submarines, 
belong to another chapter. 

In January, 1916, the British Government 
issued as a White Paper a statement of the 
‘‘ Measures adopted to intercept the sea-borne 
commerce of Germany ** with the intention of 
showing “ the manner in which the st»a power of 
the British Empire has been used during the 
present war for the purpose of intercepting 
Germany’s imports and exports.’* The Memo- 
randum showed that “ up to the time of the 
present war ’* there had been three methods of 
dealing with the commerce of the enemy — 
namely : (1) the capture of contraband of war 
on neutral ships ; (2) the capture of enemy 
])roperty at sea ; 'and (3) a blockade by which 
all access to the coast of the enemy is cut oil. 
The capture of enemy property at sea was 
limited by the Declaration of Paris of 1850, 
wlxich exempted from capture enemy goods 
other than contraband on neutral ships. In 
fact, up to March, 1015, the British Govern- 
ment relied exclusively on the right to capture 
contraband. The Memorandum goes on to deal 
with the theory of contraband, to state that 
the British Government has never challenged 
the doctrine of continuous voyage, but, in 
order to secure uniformity of procedure among 
the Allies, the rules of the Declaration of 
London were, as we have seen, adopted by 
France and England, with certain modifications, 
such as the application of the doctrine of con* 
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tinuous voyage to conditional contraband 
under circumstances already related. The rules 
of the Declaration of London so modified 
enabled the British Government to deal with 
contraband intended to be discharged in a 
neutral port in a number of cases, but “there 
was no power to seize articles of conditional 
contraband if they could not be shown to be 
destined for the enemy Government or its 
armed forces, or non-contraband articles, even 
if they were on their way to a port in Germany, 
and there was no power to stop German ex- 
ports.** In March, 1915, Germany having laid 
herself open to reprisal, “the Allied Govern- 
ments then decidctl to stop all goods which could 
bo proved to bo going to, or coming from, 
Germany.** This Memorandum goes on to say ; 
“ The state of things produced is, in effect, a 
blockade, adapted to the conditions of modem 
war and commerce, the only difference in 
operation being that the goods seized are not 
necessarily confiscated.” It was seen that the 
stoppage of the enemy’s export trade and the 
consequent pow<^r of the enemy to establish 
neutral credits was all-important, and it was 
found easy by the system of certificates of 
origin to identify articles of enemy origin. The 
method was so effective that, according to the 
latest returns (those for September, 1915) 
available when the Memorandum was issued, 
“ over 92 per cent, of the German exports to 
the United States of America have been 



LORD SYDENHAM. 

stopped.” Moreover, much of the remaining 
8 per cent, consists of goods allowed through 
on the ground that they ” had been either paid 
for prior to** March 1, 1916, “or ordered 
before that date on terms which rendered the 
neutral purchaser liable to pay whether the 
goods reached him or not.** In such coses it 
injured the enemy and benefited neutrals to 
allow the goods to pass. Had the goods been 
slopped the enemy could have recovered the 
price and retained goods worth (to the end of 
1915) about £3,0(>O,000. 

But the problem of German imports was 
more complicated. The proof of destination 
necessarily demanded by the British and other 
Prize Courts had become a matter of groat 
complexity The goods wore universally con- 
signed to neutral ports and the ships’ papeis 
c'onveyed “no suggestion as to their ultimate 
destination.” Times hod greatly changed since 
the days of the American Civil War. “The 
conditions of modern commerce offer almost 
infinite opportunities of concealing the roal 
nature of a transaction, and every device which 
the ingenuity of the persoms concerned, or their 
lawyers, could suggest has been employed to 
give to shipments intended for Germany the 
appearance of genuine transactions with a 
neutral coimtry.” In fact, the same difficulty 
existed in a very acute form during the 
Napo1eoni(‘ Wars, and was the subject of close 
consi<leration by Lord Stowell. It was not 
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«o new as the author of the Meiuorundutn 
appeared to think. But it was on an infinitely 
larger scale, and the Allied Govermnents had 
to discover a test of destination to distinguish 
goods intended for the enemy from goods 
intended for neutral consumption. A Contra- 
band Committee sitting at the Foreign Office 
in close touch with the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade and War Trade Department dealt 


THE BRITISH LINER “ APPAM ” CAP- 
TURED BY THE GERMANS, JAN. 15, 1916. 
View of the stern of the S.S. '* Appam,” showiniS 
the German Naval Ensign flying. 

Bottom picture : One of the crew of the “ Moewe.** 

with the case, and in all cases whore informa- 
tion showcMl goods to be suspect the goods were 
stopped. “ Nearly every ship on her way to 
Scandiunviau or Dutch ports ” was stopped, 
taken into a British port and her cargo 
closely scrutinized, and all really suspect 
articles placed in the Prize Court, while articles 
of a more doubtful destination w’ero reserved 
for further scrutiny. 

The Mernorandiun admitted that the method 
w'os inadequate to secure “ a complete cutting 
off of the enemy’s supplies.” The Prize Court 
could not penetrate in a large number of cases 
into the mystery of ultimate destination, and, 
moreover, cargoes with a really neutral desti- 
nation were nevertheless of vast danger, as 
the scientific products of those cargoes passed 
into Germany. Indeed the system in some 
cases bore hardly on honest neutral trade. 
There was, however, another method likely 
to prove both more effective and more equit- 
able— the system of guarantees by importers, 
not by neutral Governments (which were 
satisfied to prohibit the exportation of certain 
imported articles), but by representative asso- 
oiations of merchants. The associations guaran* 
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teed that articles coU'^igniMl to or guaranteed 
by them* and their products, should not reach 
the enemy in any form, and in response to this 
guarantee the British Government undertook 
not to interfere with shipments to the associa- 
tion except where the shipment was a fraud on 
the association. Agreements of this typo were 
entered into with the Netherlands Oversea 
Trust and similar bodies of merchants in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
These associations would not transmit goods 
except to receivers who guaranteed under 
pecuniary penalties that the goods should not 
leave the country in any form. Agreements 
with shipping lines were also designed to 
facilitate hom^st trade. By those agreements 
the British Government obtained “ the right to 
require any goods carried by the liia;, if not 
discharged in the British port of (examination, 
to be either returned to this country for Prize 
Court proceedings, or stored in the country of 
destination until the end of the war, or only 
handed to the coiLsignoes under stringent 
guarantees that they or tlioir [irodiiets will nol 
reach the enemy.’* 


Moreover, the public were told that “ much 
use has been made recently of the power which 
the British Government are in a position to exer- 
<5ise owing to their ability to refuse bunker coal 
to neutral ships in ports in the British Empire.” 
It was only supplied to owners who could guar- 
ant(H) that their ships were not directly or indi- 
rectly trading with the enemy. “ The number of 
owners who accept thow^ conditions increases 
almost daily.” In order to prevent hardships 
to neutrals the ” rationing ” system had been 
introduced, ” by which the import of any given 
articks into a neutral country is limited to the 
amount of its true domestic requirements.” This 
could only effi‘Ctually be doni} by agreements 
with some body representing the trade or hchj- 
tions of the trade of the muitral country and so 
pnjvcnt leakages to Germany on a largo scale. 
Leakage there must be as prices rise, but it will 
be small under a properly organized rationing 
system. 

This memorandum detailing the position up 
till January, 1916, reveak*d a state of affairs 
that obviously w'as causing anxiety in Germany. 
Jt is possible that th(‘ British Governin(»nt be- 



THE BRITISH LINER *‘APPAM" CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS. 
Lieutentiit Berg, chief of the prize orew from the Moewe,’* with Port GoUector Hemilton, who 
demended the releeee from the liner of the British subjects. 
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lieved the “ blockade ” to be more effective 
than it really was, but the German Press at the 
end of January, 1016, was clearly anxious. Tlie 
Vienna Fremltenblatt de^lai^ that the sta^a- 
tion war is the most senoiis violation of the 
rights of nations, which will be indignantly 
condemned by neutral nations.** The reliance 
of Giermany on the laws and rights of nations 
when German interests were touched was, of 
course, the obvious complement of the hideous 
repudiation of those laws and rights when, as 
in thOfCase of Belgium, such repudiation seemed 
to be in the interests of the Central Empires. 
From the date that the blockade began to 
tighten, Gorman reliance on the laws of nations 
grew stronger, and perhaps no more signidcont 
sign of growing weakness could bo detected. 
Germany in the fulness of her strength knew 
neither law nor mercy. But if Germany was 
actually alarmed by the conditions of trade at 
the end of January, 1916, neutral coimtrics 
(partly as the result of German agitation) began 
to express indignation and alarm. In Sweden 
the alleged leakage into Germany was denied 
and the attitude of Great Britain denounced as 
disregarding the legal rights and immunities 
secured to neutrals by successive international 
treaties. Considerable discontent was felt in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, though the 
trading agreements with the Danish corpora- 
tions had admittedly brought relief. American 
opinion was prejudiced against the Orders in 
Council as not being in accordance with law and 
as being based on 'retaliation, the very doctrine 
used by Germany to justify the sinking of the 
Dusitania. “ Retaliation ** and “ necessity ’* 
were felt to be German, not British, pleas, and 
Americans wore earnestly anxious that Great 
Britain should have a clean bill of health in this 
respect. On January 26, 1916, Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking in the House of Commons while the 
American Ambassador and the Ministers of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland were 
in the Diplomatic Gallery, defended the Govern- 
ment contraband policy and declined to force 
all ships through a British Prize Court. On the 
other hand, he informed neutrals that Great 
Britain would not give up her right to interfere 
with every trade, and added the significant 
words, ** That we must retain and must press. 
If the neutrals admitted our right to adapt the 
doctrine applied in the American Civil War to 
modern conditions and to prevent enemy trade 
through neutral countries, let them make it easy 
for us to distinguish and discriminate. If, on 


the other hand, they say that we are not 
entitled to do that, then I would take that as 
a departure from neutrality.** 

Meanwhile the German Government, unde- 
terred by their appalling losses of submarines 
and heedless of the volume of contempt and the 
hardening of neutral opinion that had followed 
the infamous and indefensible policy of sinking 
merchant ships without warning and regardless 
of the loss of human life, determined on . a new 
exhibition of “ frightfulness.** On February 1 1, 
1916, the North German Gazette issued officially 
the text of a Memorandum concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels. The 
Memorandum, with that singular lack of 
humour which had characterised so many of 
these German official papers, protested against 
merchant ships having any means of defence 
against submarines, despite the fact that 
these German instruments of w*ar, contrary to 
every usage of the law of nations or the prac- 
tices of humanity, had for months sheilt;d 
innocent merchant ships without notice or 
pity. The German Govermnent declared 
“ any warlike activity on the part of enemy 
merchant vessels to be contrary to international 
law,” but proposed to treat the crevrs as bf*l* 
ligorents and not pirates. The Memorandum 
alleged that ” armed British merchantmen 
have an official order treacherously to attack 
German submarines wherever they meet thc?m ; 
that means, mercilessly to wage war against 
them.*’ Considering that these submai'ines 
had proved themselves the enemies of mankind 
in the sinking of the Lusitania, the Arabic, the 
Ancona, the Persia, (tny steps within the sphere 
of morals to rid the world of such pests would 
have be(3n allowable ; but, in fact, the charge 
was untrue. Merchant ships had, and havc^ 
always had, a right of defence against attack. 
It w'as this right of defence that the German 
Government hoped to destroy by the following 
threat, with which the Memorandum con- 
cludes : 

In view of the aforesaid circumstances, enemy mer- 
chantmen carrying guns are not entitled to be regarded 
as peaceful merchantmen. The German naval forces, 
therefore, after a short interval in the interests of 
neutrals, will receive an order to treat such vessels as 
belligerents. The German Government notifies neutral 
Powers of this state of affairs in order that they may be 
abl« to warn their subjeots before entrusting their 
persons or properties to armed merchantmen of Powers 
at war with the German Empire. 

The Memorandum said nothing about sum- 
mons, detention, visit, search, or even **war 
zone.** The threat was a bold threat to sink 
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THE MINING OF THE “MALOJA’’ OFF DOVER, FEBRUARY 27. 1916. 

The P. and U. steamer sunk between Folkestone and Dover about half an hour after an explosion 

caused by a mine. 


merchantmen at sight in whatever seas the 
hunted and terrified Oemian submarines 
managed to get a momentary glimpse of the 
aky and respite from the merciless and infinitely 
ingenious pursuit of the British and French 
navies. Neutrals were frankly warned of the 
new policy, but none of them, and certainly not 


the United States, expected Groat Britain and 
her Allies to surrender that right of arming 
merchantmen for defence against attack which 
was an immemorial right and had been specifio- 
ally affirmed in the Courts of the United States 
Possibly the throat was intended to secure 
some relaxation of the Orders in Council. In 
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MR. M. DE C. FINDLAY, 

British Minister in Norway. 


fact it was simply nugatory in -that direction, 
and, if anything, stimulated tho movement for 
a more effective siege by sea of tho (^Icrman 
Eminro. The half-hearted suggestion by Mr. 
Lansing that merchantmen should disarm, and 
that if they did riot they ran tho risk of being 
treated as strips of war in American ports, de- 
* ceivednoonowiththe possible excop lion of aOer- 
man Foreign Office that wished to be deceivcHi, 
Even before the Memorandum of Febru*iry 1 1, 
1016, Mr. Wilson’s tone was changing. At tho 
end of January (28) he had declared that there 
was sometlring that the American people loved 
“ better than peace . . • the principles on 
which their political life was foimdod.” Ho 
had in fact come over to the “ great transcend- 
ing causes ” of Great Britain and her Allies. 
The speech of January 28 was practically a 
warning to Germany. Tho answer of Germany 
was the Memorandum of February 11, 1016. 

In the interval occurred the case of the Ap- 
pam, which brought the German and American 
Governments into communication once more. 
A German raider, apparently a converted fruit 
ship* for some time had been doing a certain 
amount of mischief in the Atlantic, and toward 
the end of January she captured the Appam^ a 



British Minister in Denmark. ^ 

British menjantile vessel carrying inter alios 
an ex-Governor of Sierra Leone and some 
military officers, off the West Coast of Africa. 
She put a prize crew on the prize and sent her 
into an AmtJrican port, relying on certain 
treaties of the eighteenth century between 
Prussia and the United States for tho securing 
of tho prize. In fact Germany gained nothing 
by the manoeuvre and the passengers wore at 
once released and allowed to return to England. 
The raider’s career was brief, for it gave up 
ojDerations early in March, and managed to 
creep through the British blockade in disguise 
into a Baltic port. This case, like that of the 
Emdon and one or two other cases, shows what 
an enormous and disastrous effect on England’s 
commerce a bold policy of raiding by the 
German fleet might have had. The raiders 
would have been destroyed, of course, but they 
would have helped the German cause as no 
other policy could have helped it. But that 
policy was not adopted at the opening of the 
war, and after the first few months it was too 
late. British sea-power had swept the seas 
and made it prcu^ticaUy impossible for German 
warships other than submarines to find open 
waters ; while the submarine menace was dealt 
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SIR ESMfi W. HOWARD, 

British Miaister in Sweden. 

with in a fasliioix that uiidouiiloilly made* tho 
under-water service loss popular in (Jcnnaiiy. 

But, de 9 j 5 itr these facts, Gerniau\ deti'niiined, 

* • 

apparently as mi answer to Pn'sident 
speech, 1(» or^miize a s’ceond subniariiio cam- 
paign. She coupled this doterinination with 
a flat dtjfiance of the Unit<*d States on the 
subject of tho Lusitania atrocity. The Gerjiian 
newspapers clearly anticipated a bre^aeh of 
ivlations on this crime. Tho crisis was over 
by February 9, Germany (with the new 
policy against all commerce in viiw\) pledg- 
ing herself that “ unaniied merchant men shall 
not be sunk without warning and unless tbe 
safety of the crew can bo assured,” provided 
that the vessels did not try to escape or re>Lst. 
This pledge was regarded as a victory for the 
United States and for the rights of iieutj’als, 
out it was instantly followed by tho Memo- 
randum of February 11. Tho date when tho 
new submarine campaign was to comnienco 
was fixed for March 1, 1916. Towards the 
end of January, 1916, it had become evident 
that a further development of policy was 
inevitable. The German submarine policy 
of 1916 had proved singularly ineffective as 
a means of blockade. During the whole 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL, 

Minister of Blockade. 

year, despite desperate attempts at “fright- 
fulness,” the German Admiralty had only 
succeeded in destroying without w'liming 
forty unarmed British and fourt('en maanned 
neutral merchant vessels, while llic Josses in 
Gorman submarinos had struck terror into 
the Gennan Navy. But, on the oUht hand, 
there had grow^i up in England a si n»ng 
feeling that all was not satisfactory in tlu' 
matter of blockade ; that the Ic'akago into 
Germany of iron ore and other goods essential 
to tho prosecution of tho war was of a sub- 
stantial kind ; that tho system of “ rationing ” 
Scandinavia and Holland — that is to say, the 
sysioin of allowing ilirough a siiflicieney of 
goods to supply the legitimate demands of 
those countries — covered an immense ainotint 
of smuggling. 

At a mtM'iing in the City of London on 
February 14, 1916, Lord Devonport made 
these allegations, and there w’as a demand for 
a more real blockade of Germany. In a 
debate in tho House of Lords on February 22 
Lord Sydenliam pressed for a closer blockaile 
and Lord Berosford bluntly declared that tlic» 
British Navy could “smash” Geniiany if it 
were not prevented. These and other speakers 
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showed a large drift of opinion throughout the 
country, a very general 'beUef that» England 
was not using her Navy sAmfflnIpntlj- as she 
could have don^ for the pinpHe:!^ blockading 
Germany. The taA was much wider tlian the 
mere blockaSie of certain belligerent and neutral 
ports. Trade with persons of neutral nationality 
but of enemy sympathies had to be checked all 
over the world. Such traders were dealt with 
in Egypt as early as February 11, 1916, and on 
February 29 by the Trading with the Enemy 
(Neutral Coiuitries) Proclamation, 1916, issued 
unlier the Trading with the Enemy (Extension 
of Powers) Act, 1915, trading with certain 
persons or bodies of persons of enemy nation- 
ality or enemy association in Greece, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
Spain, and Portuguese East Africa was forbidden. 
All consignments to persons or firms on these* 
statutory black lists were liable to capture. 
On March 4 firms in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Central America, tli^‘ 
East Indies, the Philippines were blacklisted 
and supplementary lists were added as occasion 
served. This was rapidly effective. The cast* 
of India, when^ articles were admitted in 
certain ports if mattirial of enemy origin did 
not exceed 25 per <*cnt. of tlic finished arfic*U*, 
showed the difficulty of the position. ^’<»n- 
tinua) adjustment and readjustment was 
nec('Hsary in order to btrenglhen British trade* 
while weakening enemy trade. There was 
nothing simple about the ]:)roces8 at all. "Jlic 
real interests of neutrals had to be safeguarded, 
while the exigencies of Imperial trade hud 
continually to be kf^pt in mind. Moreover, 
the problem of freights was becoming acute 
and GovernTuont control over all mercliant 
shipping war gmdually asserted. From March 
1, 1916, licences were necessary for all voyages 
to or from the United Kingdom, and a few days 
later no sliipowmor could Oven tender for a 
contract to carry wheat or flour without 
official leave. Indeed, the whole problem of 


foreign trade had to 1t>e considered at the same 
time as^tbe problems of contraband and 
blockade. In those eifeumstanoes ii was 
more than satisfactory to the House of Lords 
to hear Lord Lansdowne state on February 22 
that imports into Germany by way of Holland 
and Scandinavia were steadily diminislung 
month by month. 

The Government admitted that there was 
still more leetkage than was inevitable into 
Germany, but the process of quasi-blockade 
was increasingly successful. Lord Lansdowne 
further aimoimced that, though the Contraband 
and War Trading Coimnittees were essential, 
yet it was realized that the pressure on Germany 
could bo increased by a duo coordination of 
machinery, and he announced that the whole 
blockade business would bo placed in the hands 
of a single Cabinet Minister who would co- 
ordinate the work of all the Committees. It ' 
was subsequently stated that Lord Robert 
Cecil, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was the new' Minister for Blockade. 
Rear-Admiral Dudley do Choir was appointed 
as naval adviser to the Foreign Office “ on quf's- 
tious conni^cted ^\ith foreign trade and block- 
ade.” On February’^ 23 Lord Crewe announced, 
in the continuation of the House of Lords de- 
bate, that tlie list of absolute contraband would 
inevitably bo enlarged as occasion required, and 
that, though it was not possible to abolish 
conditional contraband, yet the burden of 
proof on traciors as to the real destination of 
goods Mould be incrcuised. Thus the month of 
March, 1916, which saw certain apparent 
changes in the German sea y)olicy. as th<> 
forc*ruimer of a poliey of increased “ frightful - 
ness” uirnod at all neutral sliipping, also saw 
a very real new development of British sea- 
power. It was at least possible to hope that 
tliis poM^er would now be strenuously applied 
to the task of shutting out from Germany all 
and every necessity for the prosecution of the 
Mar. 
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A mong all the un[)redicted develop- 
nif^nts of the Great Wux none perhaps 
was more remarkable lliaii the' part 
taken in it by our Mercantile ^Marine. 
Thert» are, of course, as is known to evtxybody, 
two branchf‘s of the seagoing profession, ono 
military and the other mercantilt*. A fusion of 
the two was far from the thoughts of most 
people. And yet history tells us tliat Nelson 
learnt seamanship on board a inert;! lant vt'ssel, 
and that the m«;rehant seamen of Great 
Britain in all ages wM?r<3 always ready to take 
their .shore in tlio fighting whenever the cattse 
of their coimtry was involved. Perhaps the; 
best known instance of the sheer audacity of 
the British M<;rcantile Marint* was when fierce 
old Commodore Dance, of the Honourablo 
East India Company’s StTvicc, ranged his mer- 
chant ships in line of battlt> and beat oil tlic 
attack of Admiral Linois, who had undc;r his 
command a line -of -battle sliip, three heavy 
frigates, and a brig, in the Indian Ocean in 
1804. From the beginnings of our Island story, 
deeply interwoven as tliey are. in adventiu^ 
and enterprise by sea ; in all the centuries of 
battle during which the foundations of our 
Island Empire have been well and truly laid, 
the officers and men of our merchant navy have 
ever been the country’s staunch defenders and 
loyal protectors when danger threatened. And 
be this also remembered ; alw^ays they came 
as volunteers ; they invariably flung their 
weight into the scale “ for the fun of th<‘ thing.” 
Vol. VII.— Part 90. 


It is true that they were not fighUirs by profes- 
sion, but they have always shoBm an amazing 
aptitude for mastering tht' science of sea warfare, 
and an eagerness to c'ngage in it, which has 
placed them in line M-ith those to whom they 
held out a helping and a generous hand. 

In all the v^ars in which England has lx;en 
engaged tlu3re has inevitably occurred much 
loss of mercantile tonnage. But the Great 
War was totally unliki' any other in which we 
hod ever been engaged before ; for although 
many ships were sunk by the enemy, and w© 
by no means iindert3stimatt;d lus capacity for 
mischiof, still the fact rc»maiiiod that the 
reduction of our commercial carrying capacity 
was due priiuupally to our naval and military 
commitments in the war overseas. 

The Admiralty Transport D(;partment gradu- 
ally tt)ok up from one-third to ono-Kalf of the 
entire tomiago of oiu* JMercaiitile Marin© ; and 
when wo rc;ad the category into which the 
different ships fell we are tolerably certain 
that this is not an over-statement of this cas«^. 
Ships were r('C]uired os mine carriers and layers ; 
troop transports ; observation ships ; ammuni- 
tion ships ; hospital ships ; oilers ; store ships ; 
water ships ; horse transports ; colliers ; balloon 
ships ; moat carriers ; and for a variety of oth(*r 
services tt)o numerous to recapitulate. To 
officer those ships recourse was had to tlu; 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild, and it 
was stated in one of the reports of that body 
that it had bi^n instrumental in procuring for 
42» * 
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AIRCRAFT V. SEACRAFT. 

Auxiliary vessel ol the Navy attacked by a booib-droppinjg German aerop!ane. 


the service of the country no loss than 2,500 
captains and officers. Tho activities of these 
gentlemen were widely distributed, as they 
were employed in Royal Naval Roservo (general 
service) ; Royal Naval Rcsctvc (patrol service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (boom dofonce) ; Royal 
Naval Reserve (mine sweeping) ; Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (mine-s\N'eei)ing service) ; 
Royal Naval Reserve (special service) ; tho 
Government Transport Service ; Royal Naval 
Reserve (salvage service) ; Special Sorvir«> 
Squadron (R.N.R.) ; Royal Naval Air Sor- 
vic(j; Trawler Reserve (R.N.R.) ; Royal Engi- 
neers (Inland Water Transport Section) ; 
appointment.' for sor\dco imder Government 
on Suez Canal and Nile ; Royal Indian Marino 
(commissions for active service in the East) ; 
Royal Indian Marine (transport service) ; 
Pilotage Appointments (Trinity House) ; Royal 
Fleet Auxiliary (under Government) ; and 
Merchant Fleet Auxiliary (under Government). 

The officers employed in the various services 
enumerated were, of course, all directly under 
the Government, no matter in which branch 
they were serving. But there remained still 
the great bulk of the Mercantile Marine, 
oaxrying on its ordinary business, fetching 
and carrying from the uttermost ends of the 
earth to the Vhorves and the warehouses of 
, Londoib Glasgow, Liverpool; and oil the minor 
Jdth which the United Kingdom ia 


ringed. The result is that wo have to regard 
the Mc^rcaiitilo Marino in war from a dual 
standpoint : first as auxiliary to tho Royal 
Navy ill all those service's oniunerated above ; 
secondly in its ordinary capacity for tho 
transjiort of commodities to and from our 
shore's. Novorthi'lcss it stood one and indi- 
visible ; wliotluT it was ('injiloycd in actual 
w'arliko operations, or in the ordinary avoc^a- 
tions of commerce, it deserved tho re(!ognition 
of all inliabitants of our Empire for the cool- 
ness and dogged courage that it displayi'd. 
Notliing could bring homo better to tho mind 
of the land folk how iiriperturbable was tho 
quality of our merchant sailors than the study 
of the advertisements that figured in the front 
pages of our great shipping n 0 wspaj)ers. Did 
you desire to cross tlie Western Ocean, to 
proco«?d “ up the Straits,” to visit tho Far East, 
South America, the Pacific, Australia, or the 
Scandinavian ports, you could take your choice 
among the regular steamship lines that plied for 
your convenience : 

Swift shuttles of an Empire's loom 

That bind us main to main 

have never ceased to connect Great Britain 
wdth the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
sea is a jealous mistress, and year in year out 
never c^ses to take toll of the ships that use 
the sea ; wreck, coUi^bn, fire, grounding, 
hazards innumerable, encircle the calling of the 
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mariner in the piping times of peace ; the war 
risks tlmt were added would have tried the 
temper and the nerves of any men less con- 
stitutionally fearless. 

Ilie King, ever sympathetic where his seamen 
were concerned, early in the war placed his 
appreciation in words in a letter through his 
secretary to Lord Muskerry : 

“ The King realises what magnificent work 
has been done by the brave officers ana crows 
of his Merchant Service during the past months 
of war.” 

Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, First. Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty, in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Imperial Merchant Service Guild, said : 

The promptitude with whicli the country’s call on 
their merchant ofitcere atid Heomou has been met is 
invaluable. The wonderful facility with which they 
have learnt to carry out their duties as part of a trained 
fighting force is extraordinary. The Allied nations owe 
them a deep debt of gratitvide for these responses, as 
well as for their indomitable pluck and endurance. 

Admiral Sir John Jellieoe WTtde as follows : 

1 beg to asHure you that no one could pussibly appn^- 
ciate more than myself tlie services of the tifficers and 
men of the Mercantile Marine, as I know so well their 
work during the war, and how splendidly it has been 
cjirried out. 

Admiral T.ord Beresford wrote : 

The country never really appreciates what it owes to 
the oHicers and men of the Mercantile Marine. During 
peace, their loyally to duty and hartlihoud in encounter- 
ing the endless dilHculties connocied with the soa ensures 
the punctual and certain delivery of foo<l and raw 
material. Now in war their readiness of resource and 


gallantry haa been exhibited .on many occasions. 'J'ho 
(verman pirates have dwc^|j|||(b4 unarmed 

British merchant ship can tamle' a aubmariae by skill 
of seamanship and the art ' handling a vessel. I 
believe we have now some 2,500 vessels, not moii-uf- 
war — ^namely morfshant ships, trawlers, driftore, yachts, 
etc., employed doing men-of-war work, half of them 
undertaking patrols. The British Mercantile Marine 
have well maintained their splenditi traditions during 
the war. 

It would be poRsible to quote many similar 
opinions of other distiiigiiished and represen- 
tative nun. 

As far as the MertJtmtile Marine is concenuxl 
the war divided itstdf into two periods : first, 
from the deedaratiem of war on August 4, 1014 ; 
and second, from the declaration by Germany 
that from February 18. 1915, she would torfiedo 
at sight all vessels found in what she was 
pleased to denominate the war area.*’ 

Naturally the question in the minds of all 
persons interested in shipping when the war 
began was ; Supposing Geniian men-of-war 
capture British mercliant vessels, what pro- 
(Hidure will they adopt, there being no ports into 
whicli prizes can be takc^n ? This query was 
answercnl by that ingenious officer, the Captain 
of the Emden, in no uncertain fashion. Between 
September 10 and 14, 1914, he captured no loss 
than seven vessels ; of these six wore sunk, and 
the captured crews transferred to the seventh. 
Again, on September 30, he captured six shipefii^ 
when the same pr(»cedure was adopted, five 
being sunk, and one releasc^d. The ancient 
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rules of warfare were set at naught, and our 
foes showed that by sea, as by land, they would 
be bound by no restrictions of law or of 
humanity. 

In the first phase of the war our merchant 
seamen were confronted with the fact that a 
number of enemy warships were distributed 
about the ocean, and the risk of capture from 
them was considerable. They knew that a 
certain class of neutral would be only too ready 
to serve as ocean spies, and that they would 
have to use their wits to avoid the dangers 
with which they were threatened. Those who 
knew our merchant captains knew also that in 
any emergency they might be relied upon to 
display tliat courage, resourcefulness, and 
aptitude wliich is the heritage of their pro- 
fession. Some cases may bo cited which show 
how this cjonfidence was not misplaced. 

The Mauretania, the splendid 32,000-ton 
ocean flyer belonging to the Ciinord Company, 
sailed from Liverpool on August 1, 1914, with 
a largo complement of saloon, sec^ond cabin and 
third-class posstuigers, and war was declared 
when she was in mid- Atlantic. During the 
night of August 5 she received information by 
wireless that a Gtsrman cruiser was on her track. 
Captain Charles, C.H., R.N.R., hesitated not 
an instant ; he screened all lights on board, 
altered ccnirso to the northward, and made th(^ 
British port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in record 
time. We can well imagine the excitement 
that reigned on board, but this excitement was 
translated into action by the toiling flrenien at 
the furnaces below. The safety of all on board, 
the escape of a sliip, the value of which was 
nearer two millions than one and a half, rested 
principally with the m(?n who handled the 
shovel and the slice. When Halifax Harbour 
was won a disputation of passengers waited on 
Captain Charles to compliment him upon the 
manner in which he had manoeuvred his ship 
and saved all hands from a watery grave or a 
German prison. 

The sister ship of the Mauretania, the Lusi- 
tania, the ship whose name afterwards branded 
the German name with eternal infamy, left 
New York for Liverpool on August 4, the day 
that war was declared, Shortly after leaving 
the Ambrose Channel she encountered an 
unknown cruiser, which signalled to her to 
consider herself captured, and at the same 
time steered so as to out her off. But Captain 
Dow, of the Lusitania, was of a different 
<^inion to the Gkirman commander ; he 
altered course to the northward of the usual 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD. 

Craft of the Motor-boat Reserve on active service. 


truck, telling his engine room stall that theie 
was hurry toward Fortune favoured the 
brave on this occasion, and the Lusitania ran 
into a fog winch shelteied her liom lit r puisuei, 
whom she never saw agaui, and sht. arrived m 
Liverpool vithout encountering any othoi 
oneiny t rait. 

On another occasion, on ](bIllaI^ 10, 1915, 
Captain Dow . when off the Irish ( oast d< t eivt d 
enemy \esscls by hoisting th( \m(ri( in flag 
this mtion caustd a good deal ot coiuindit in 
the United Statt s of Auif ik a but no ( omplamt 
was* made by tlie CoMinnunt of th< United 
States The stratagem is of couise pcrlctth 
legitimate and as old as tla tiiiu whin first 
shipb went to si a flvuig tin lianner of the 
(oiintrics to winch tin > bi longed. 

Jt IS, of coinse, will luiowii that a huge 
iiinnbcr of merchant Msstls win takin up by 
thi Admiralty at the bi ginning of the war to 
act Ob au\iliary cruisers to jiiotect our trade 
roiitos , the work that tJioy did was of meal 


cidable value. In this provision of oonunis- 
sioned merchant cruisers we were copied by the 
enemy, and it so hapx>ened that a Britisli mer- 
cantile cniisi r, H M S. Carmania, mc't with a 
German \essel of smnlar type on the i‘oast of 
South America, on September 14, 1914. The 
Carmania was just a month Irom lioine, liaving 
left Liverpool on August 15. bhortlj nltcT land 
was sighted a ship was made out ahi ad, a liui^r 
somew hat similar to thi' ( aimania Tlus vessid 
was the German aimid miiihantiiian Cap Tra- 
falgar, mountuig eight 4 inch guns and pom- 
p»ims AVhi n first made out by the ( 'ariuamu she 
had two lolluis alongside from which she was 
taking in coal Oii sighting tlie Cannama the 
colhers were cast oft from the Cap Trafalgar, 
and tlie two departed in different directions. 
The Cap Trafalgar after a] paxntly trying to 
make her escape, thought bettei of it and 
headed for the English ship, llie weather 
was Ime and sunny with a iiiodeiato breeze 
from north east At 8,500 yards Captam Noel 
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Grant, R N , of the Carniania, fired a whot ac*ro8b 
the bows of the German, ship She replied by 
firing at the Carmama from her Rtarboard aftei 
giin The battle thus l>egu(i soon lieoamo 
animated, but C^aptain Grant rejiorti d that 
most of the German shots wm aimed too 
high m const quence iigging masts fiumels, 
\entilators, and domcks, sutifiid the most 
daiiiagi' at fust Wliethei the (urmaii gimrwrs 
were flurrud oi not it is diflic iilt tc» sa\, but 
oru uho was pusint at tin ai tion said Unit at 
first the C aji Iratalgai was firing hvf shots to 
till (*amiania s oiii Oik (armaii shfll passed 
tliiuugh the labin iindii tin ion hiidgi oi thr 
( arinama and started a fin whidi was ratln i 
a serious matici, as tin ilumiral tire extm 
guishers pro^ed oi \tiv litth ust and the 
(^irtnania s hre main (usi d for tin t \tmgiiisiiirig 
of tire on boani slup) had bcdi shot lliiough 
So firm a hold did tlie fin obtain iJiat ihi ftm 
bridge had to lit abandonid and ilu ship 
(omicd fioiii aft \t thi bigmmng ol the 
ai'tion the range was closing and at oiu ])eiiod 
the ships WHO as dost as 1 >00 \ar(ls ( ap 
tain Grant, howt\er finding himsdf antioyid 
b> pompom fin at thi slioittr rangts opimd 
out the distance and always hand ltd his 
Bhip with till groattst ability and chscntioii 
She was a hiigi taiget , in consiquinci hi 
manouiiyred to ketp hei how^ on m which 
position he could use loin guns oi igaiii 
stern on, he could use foui guns 

In this duel tin shi| s win mi\ <\inl> 
matched, as both w< i« magmii(<ut Mssds tlu 
( ap Irafalgai being an almost hi uul ik w Imii 
ot 18 170 tons Sui h lx mg tla last it was \ 
question ot handling and liiii wi will lit 
out apialv who was aboard tin ( aiiiimia 

Afn r ubouf fixe miniiti fli ii va iil\ n< 

ship in it an 1 that xxiis not lui ) S) < bi >1 1 ut in 
flarnoh forxxuid uid thi file sitniid to npiiad hku 
iiditmng Smoke xxiis < i min^ iioin hi r tn in tiid to end 
She, howexfi lontimud fiiiiv Mlthoii).,h xxo notieed 
sho x^as not firing so maiix sun ^hoiit tins time »1u 
decided to nm an ay hut this xvus uHiless as she had 
taken a slight list to starboai I in the hrst quaitir it 
an hour and this had eontiniiid to innoasi ( oiiso 
quently, when aho dtcided to nin she c mid liurdix 
budge Ihe list rontiniicd and xire still kept on shoxxiti^ 
her no mercy It wiih then notiieable that only oni 
gun was firing the stai board atlor, tin list hud in< reused 
to such an extent b\ this time that hIk seemed as d 
she was going to turn turtle \\c had pinotirallx 
ceased finng at hei by non natching her nhen tin 
gunlayei at the after gun must huxe edexatfd his gun 
and fired at iih in hiH last effort tor ne san tin gun 
flash and the projectiles dropped about what appeared 
to us 20 yards from lus onn ship, but T expect it woe 
three or four hundred vaids She then began to settle — 
you could see her propellei*' 

The captain seeing that sbt had not hauled donn her 



CAPTAIN NOEL GRANT, 

Of H M S *' Carmama/* 1eavin{{ the Admiralty 
Court after the award of the pri/e bounty to the 
officers and crew of the ** Carmama,** for the 
destruction of the ** Cap Trafalgar." 

It ill 1 t1 u 1 un K t 1 f (til I into 1 1 1 nhuh was 
1 11 n till p It Mil Sh tlnn giiubialix h axed over 
iiitii xou c III I SI light iM b I Iniini Is nliiih wen 
1 X Initlilli nil Ihiii nil tin n a soil c f i \plosiofi 
III I 111 1 b ns ill i[ I At I biiij^iiig hfi stirn out of the 
XX all I lluntb I im Instc n It xpUsion an 1 she dis 
i| I ir I alti (.,1 till r li axing fixi boat b full niitbnure 
) 1 I 1 nj I V un 1 1 th olht i 

llie ()thi ml le pent giMstlu lime i)f the action 
ns OIK hoiu iiiei ioit\ minutes J he ( amiania 
was uiuihle to ])ick up the surxn ors as tJu ship 
had to be put in liont 1 the wind at once m 
oide? to de^al witli the fite beneatli the tore 
bridge she whs hit >)V s(Mnt\ nine pi ojoc tiles 
w liic h mudf lt)4 lioU s the ship had bexon 
iindtied unsiawoitJiv and practically till 
i ommunications and naMgational instruments 
wexn df stro\ ed Sh< w as t se orted into harbour 
by H A1 h Cornwall and there elite ted tern 
porary re jmirs Nine men were kille'd and 
twenty SIX woundc'd on board the ship How 
iniiny lost then livens on board the Cap Trafalgar 
IS not known, but the i oilier landed 279 offio *rs 
and men of the Geiman ship at Buenos Aiies 
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Under the Naval Prize Act the Cannania 
was awarded prize bounty of £2«115 for the 
destruction of the Cap Trafalgar. 

In November, 1914, the Admiralty decided 
that the whole of the North Sea must hence- 
forward bo considered as a military area. 
They were led to tliis decision by the fact that 
the Germans had been scattering mines indis- 
criminately in the open sea on the main trade 
routes from America to Liverpool via the North 
of Ireland. Already merchant ships had been 
blown up and simk by these engines of destruc- 
tion, and the toll would have been far greater 
had it not been for the warnings of British 
cruisers. It was pointed out that these mines 
had been laid by merchant vessels flying a 
neutral flag, the watch on the txade routes 
having been for too close for the laying of mines 
by German warships. Further, that inino 
laying under a neutral flag and reconnaissance 
conducted by trawlers, hospital ships, and 
neutral vessels, were the ordinary featuros of 
German naval warfare. Accordingly, as guar- 
dians of the seas, the Admiralty feJt it incum- 
bent upon them to takt^ exceptional nioosiires, 
and gave the notice spoken of aVjove. Within 
the area of the North Sea merchant shiiif>ing of 
all kinds, traders of all countries, and fisiiing 
croft, were exposed to the gravest dangers 
from the mines that we on our side hod l)oon 



obliged to lay, and from warships searching, 
diligently by night and day for susiiicious 
croft. 

All merchant ships and Ashing vessels were 
accordingly warned of the dangers they en- 
countered by entering this area save in strict 
accordance \rith Admiralty directions. Every 
effort was made to convey the warning to 
neiitral countries and vessels at sea, but from 
November 6 onwards the Admiralty announced 
that all ships passing a line drawn from the 
northern point of the Hebrides tlirough the 
Faroe Islands to Iceland did so at their own 
peril. Routes were given for ships to follow in 
order that they might roach their destinations 
in safety. 

Tnis scattering of mines broadcast, in the 
manner indicatc^d, was the first indication of 
the German policy of frightfulness upon tho 
high seas. By it they intended so to frightf'u 
tho mariner of the British Mercantile Marine 
that he would refuse to put to sea in so dan- 
gerous an area, in this the Teuton showed his 
constitutional incapficity to understand tho 
dauntless courage of the men against wlioin this 
danger was directed. While one section of tho 
sailors of England swept diligently for mines, 
the other section pursued thoir ordinary 
business upon the seas as unconcernedly as if 
no such persons as Germans existed, and as if 
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ON BOARD THE KITE BALLOON SHIP 
H.M.S. “CANNING.” 

The balloon about to make an ancent. 
Smaller picture : Balloon observers above the hold. 

no sucli cofilrivancf^s as ininos had over been 
invented. It is true that shipH were sunk, 
H.nd that the miiw^ s\v(*ojmts were exposed to 
Ihti most dreadful ]ioril. One of the men 
engaged in mine .swe<'piiig expressed the 
opinion “that this %jr(‘ is a bit thick,” on tie 
third o<!casion on which ho was blown up, ami 
w'hen the trawler’s winch w'cighingthret)-quarter.'^ 
of a ton w’liizzed past his head as he stood at 
tlie tiller. Tliis, however, did not prevent him 
from shipping in a fourth mine sweeper after ho 
had been picked up and taken back to an East 
Coast port. 

On April 12, 1910, there limped into Hampton 
Roads, U.S.A., the Kronprinz Wilhelm. She 
w-as a deplorable spectacle, with her sides 
stnuiming red rust and carrying a very percep- 
tible list : yet she had done an extraordinary 
amount of damage to her enemy, ^^'hich is 
best told in the words of lier own commander : — 



Our work ia not yet Qnibhed. Wo aro guing back to 
sea. Thin ship Is nukempt inside and out, I miinit, 
but that is bocaiit^o wo h»ul to coal at soa, ami tho only 
way that could be done was by taking euul on doc5k and 
carrying it <lown through tho saloons to tlie )>uiik<M’s. 
We hatl no gnus when wo loft Now York, but wo knew 
what wo wore about. Our original intention was to got 
armament from the Karlsruiie, but wo ran into tho 
British stoam<'r La (.VuTontiim, wliich was arrnod, but 
without ammunitioji. >Vo took lier guns. Wo had no 
ammunition to waste, ami im>st of tho ships tliat wo took 
wo sank by opening tho seacocks. Wo rammed tho 
Nova Scotian, a sehoouor, and took off her crew. We 
took more than 1,000 prisoners from various croft, and 
kept most of them for two months. We found this 
expensive, and got into communication with the collier 
Holgar, which landed tho 2 )risoners at Buenos Aires. . . . 


Tho biggest prize of onr entire trip was the British 
steamer La Correntina. Wo came upon her in the 
South Atlantic. Sho showed no fight. We boarded 
her, took two tl-iiicli guns and flv’^o million pounds of 
beef, and then o]M?uod her seacock . The Indian Prinee, 
which was captured on Septeinhrr 7, eb'd not prove u. 
rich prize. On Xoveniber II we secured 3,lrtl» tons of 
coal friuii the French bartpie Un.on. We stored the 
coal in (he saloon and first -('lass cuhiuB. After ilint our 
ship never looked clean. On Decimber 23 we captured 
tho llemispln*rc and tool: .ICti ions of coal. On January 10 
wo rail into tho British stoaim'r Pot aro in bollnst. We 
opened her seacocks. On J inuary 14 we secured tho 
Royal Mail stoamshiii Highland Brae ; she carried 
51 passengf'rs and a cn»w of 04. Wo took these aboard 
and large quantities of provisions. Later on tho same 
day we got the British steamer Wilfred loaded viith 
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&flh and potatoes. I'he only neutral ship we sank was 
the Norwegian sailing vessel Bonantha, with a cargo of 
wheat bound for Liverpool. On February 22 we over- 
took the British freighter Chase Hill . . . instead of 
sinking him I transferred 400 men and women to his 
vessel, and told him to take them ashore. 

This raider also sank the French steamer 
Guadaloupo and the British s.s. Tamar with 
68,000 sacks of coffee on March 24. Four days 
later the Coleby, laden with wheat, met tht'. 
same fate. Although the career of the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm was neither so m(?teoric nor so 
destructive as was that of the Kmden, it is per- 
haps even more remarkable ; th(*re must also be 
much left to tell. 

One by one, however, the raiders were 
captured or driven off the seas to be interned 
in the ports of neutrals. The oversea commerce 
of Germany, strangled from the outset of the 
war, had not been red(Mmied by any specially 
dashing exploits by the High St^a Fleet. But 
the German naval authoritiijs felt that some- 
thing must bo done. Accordingly on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915, was publislied the infamous 
decrcje that German5’^ had declared all the coasts 
of the United Kingdom “ a war area,” and 
within that area all ships were to bo torftedoed 
at sight and without warning. At first, civilized 
hiunanity would not believe that even Germany 
would go to such lengtlis as this ; but they 
found that they were (entirely mistaken. The 
system of sea murdcjr began. Passenger liners, 
refugee shifis, hospital ships, coasters, freighters, 
trawlers and drifters, all were to (and all did) 
fall a prey to these} cowardly asstXKsins. Thcrt}- 
after, to risk of floating mine and of j)rowling 
Gorman cruiser was add(}d the t<3rror that 
stalked beneath the sea for our ships and our 
men. Once more they ros<} to the (jccasion. 
Deep sea long-voyagcj sailors and firemen, the 
men who man our coasters, the fishermen, or 
rather such of tliom as were left who w^ere not 
fishing for mines, continued “ to go dowm to the 
sea in ships and occupy their business in great 
waters,” and, not only did they do this, but 
they applied for and got guns with >vhich to 
defend themselves. This latter proceeding 
caused genuine annoyance to the Germans. To 
paraphrase a famous saying, they described 
the average British merchant vessel as ” a 
treacherous animal that defends itself when 
attacked.” 

Examples of the manner in which the mer> 
chant ships resisted their assailants were given 
by the Germans themselves. On February 10, 
1916, the representatives of the neutral Powers 


at Berlin were handed a memorandum in which 
the German Government announc^^ its decision 
to treat all armed merchantmen as warships on 
and from March 1« tluis rendering them liable 
to bc^ sunk^ at sight. In annexes No. 4 of this 
memorandum, which w’as transmitted by 
wireless to the German Embassy at Washington 
on February 26. a list of eighteen cases was given 
in which merchant vessels opened fire when 
attacked by Gc^rman or Austrian submarines. 
In fifteen instances the defence of the merchant 
ships was successful, and they escaped destruo 
lion, illustrating the groat advantage of a gun 
armament in such circmnslances. The following 
wore typical cases in the German compilation : 

• September 10, 1015. — In tho Western Mociilnrrunoan 
an unknown stoamer was asked to sliow her flag, and 
thereupon she opened fire with about lO-centimotrc guns 
from her stern. Tho submariiio escaped by submerging 
quickly. 

Nryvember 23. 1916. — ^In the Western Mediterranean 
the British steamer. City of Marseilles, was fired nt by a 
submarine as a warning. A large freight at earner 
without flag turned round, and by artillery fire from ten 
f:annon of about 10 centimoiro calibre opened fire, llie 
submarine hod to abandon the pursuit and the steamer 
escaped. A newspaper telegram from Bombay of 
January 14, 1016, corroborated details of the event, and 
the steamer stated that it had sunk the submarine. 

This German list of (‘iicoimters betwoen 
merchantmen and Kubmarines was naturally 
confined to ei)isodeK from which the submarines 
returned unliarmcd. From other sources it was 
kno\m that on certain occasions tho sub- 
marines never returned at all, but wore simk 
by their mcTcontile oj)ponents. The facts 
revealed the d('tcrmination of the British 
merchant Sf^amen to defend their ships to the 
utmost vhen attacked, and showed that the 
men in those vessels w'liich had been provided 
with guns of small calibre for their protection 
kru*w how to use them. Owing to the action of 
the submarines there had come about a return 
to the practice of olden days, when every ship 
had to carry guns for defence or else sail under 
the protection of a convoying squadron. In 
those days it was the privateers and pirates 
who constituted the menace to the sea trader ; 
in this war, means of defence were needed 
against the submarine pirates. The psycho- 
logical processes of the Teuton are hard 
to fathom. He gloried in the most cowardly 
system of sea murder that had ever been in- 
vented. By processes of logic, which seemed to 
him irrefutable, he set the seal of his approval 
on this new form of frightfulness ; but that 
submarines should, if possible, be sunk on sight 
by a merchantman that had hod the effrontery to 
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arm herself with a gun, called forth from him 
the strongest reprobation. 

On January 1, at 3 a.m., H.M.S. Formidable 
was torpedoed by a German submarine in the 
Channel, some 15 miles from Berry Head. The 
tale of this tragedy has been told elsewhere ; 
it is referred to hero to bring into prominence 
once again the part taktm in the rescue of 68 
men of the ill-fated battleship by the Brixham 
fishing smack Providence, owned and skippered 
by William Pillar. This little craft was running 
for shelter before the gale then blowing for 
Brixham, but when off the Start bad to heave 
to owing to the violence of the wind and the 
tremendous run of the soa. Those who know 
the fisherman are aware that it is no trifle tiiat 
causes him to heave to, espe(5iany wla^n he lias 
his home port close under his Icc. I’rcsiintly 
the third hand of the smack nofict*d, to his 


was accomplished is nothing short of mireusulour* 
But the iron nerve of William Pillar at the 
helm, the alertness of his little handful of a 
crew, never failed for an instant : it was one of 
those tense and wonderful moments in which 
the British seaman rises to heights of achieve- 
ment seemingly impossible, when nerve and 
brain and hand and muscle, subordinated to 
the will of one master mind, work together for 
the accornjilishnient of the incredible. Four 
timers did the smack apjiroach close enough to 
heave a rope to the boat — and four times sho 
failed ; each failure meant a fresh mamnuvre 
for position, a rc^newed chance of the sinking of 
the boat by collision in seas that ran thirty feet 
from trough to crest; topped with breaking 
foam that showed a wan yellow in tlie fitful 
moonlight. At last a light warp was passed on 
board the man-of-war boat, brought to the 



THE GERMAN RAIDER “KRONPRINZ WILHELM.” 
At anchor at Hampton Roads, U.S.A. 


amazement, a small boat to leeward driving 
through the soa with one oar upended, to which 
was attached a sailor’s scarf. There was no 
hesitation on board the smack. In some 
miraculous fashion they managed to put 
another reef in the ipainsail and to bend and 
hoist the storm jib. The Providence had then to 
manoouvre to get the boat alongside, and to do 
this she had to gybe — w'hich inc^ans passing her 
stem to the wind. Nothing but most desperate 
and urgent necessity w'oukl have caused that 
fine seaman in command of the smack to have 
done this, as he risked dismasting his craft. 
Having accomplished the manceuvro he had to 
run down to the boat and get her alongside ; 
to do this he had to round to and bring the head 
of the smack up to tho wind again. Further, 
there was imminent risk when the boat was 
approached that sho might be run down and 
sunk. How in the darkne^ss, the shouting gale, 
and the monstrous sea that was running, tliis 


capstan of the smack, and, with infinite pre<* 
caution, tb ^ one craft was warped up close 
enough astern of the other for a transference to- 
begin and for the sailors in the small boat to- 
jump on board the smack. True to the tradi- 
tions of the groat service to wHich he belonged, 
Torpedo Gunner Hurrigan, the sonior officer in 
the cutter, was the last man to leave ; then the 
warp w^tts cut, the cutter drifted astern, and the 
smack headed for Brixham. They arrived safely 
and the shipwrecked mariners were tenderly 
cared for, while, during the passage, all the 
available food in the smack had been served 
out to the rescued men. This is the story of that 
w'ell -named Brixham fishing vessel Providence ; 
and no man or woman who reads it can fail in 
passionate admiration for the rescuers of that 
sorely tried remnant of the crew of tho Formid- 
able, wl^o were adrift in a small, overcrowded 
boat in that terrible January gale; a boat, 
moreover, that had been stove and was kept 

90—3 
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WAR-PAINT IN A LONDON DOCK. 
Armed Britieh Liners being painted *' Man-oWar grey.” 


afloat by a pair of trousers stiiffod into the 
hole. 

From the very beginning of the Hiibniarine 
campaign by the Germans there appears to have 
been only one pronounced determination among 
our merchant seamen, and that was to assume 
the offensive on every possible occasion. One 
and all seem to have been animated by the 
same spirit. Thus Captain H. Gibson, of the 
steam tug Homer, belonging to South Sliields, 
was awarded a gold watch and a letter on 
vellum from the Admiralty expressing their 
arJmiration of his conduct. 

The Homer was towing the French barque 
General de Sonis when she was hailed by a 
(merman submarine and told to surrender. 
Captain Gibson's method of surrender was to 
slip tlie tow rope and steer straight for the 
submarine, in spite of a shower of bullets from 
a machine gim. Unfortunately, the Homer 
missed the stem of the submarine by a few 
feet, whereupon the U boat turned and chased 
the tug. She even went so far as to fire a 
torpedo at her contemptuous opponent, which 
was, when one considers it, a high compliment. 
However, the torpedo missed its mark, and 
Captain Gibson brought the Homer trium- 
phantly into Bembridge, Isle of Wight, with his 


vessel peppered and scarred with bullet 
marks. 

Ca})tain J. W. Bell was the fortunate officer 
to win the sum of £600 offered by the paper 
Syren and Shipping for the fir.4t merchant 
service captain to sink an enemy submarine : 
other awards totalled up the smn he received 
to £1,160. This is the entry from the ship’s 
official log ; 

About 9.30 this morning, while proooeding from 
Blyth towards Plymouth, Boachy Hoad, diMtant 8 to 
10 miles, observed the periscope of a submarine on the 
starboard bow. Order^ all hands on deck in case of 
emergency. Then observed the submarine to pass 
across our bow on to the port beam, where it took up a 
position 30 to 40 yards off. Shortly after noticed the 
w'ako of a torpedo on the starboa^rd beam; put the 
helm hard over to starboard and ran ovot the periscope^ 
when I and the orow heard and felt the crash under our 
bottom. Did not see the submarine after, but saw' nil 
floating on the water. 

(Signed) J. W. BsiiL, Muster. 

John Pxoo, Mate. 

The sliip was docked for examination and the 
statement of Captain Bell was fully borne out 
by the marks on the bottom ; and not only did 
this fortunate mariner reap the reward that has 
been mentioned, but he was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and granted a 
temporary Lieutenant’s commission in the 
Royal Naval Beaerve. 
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When Captain T. AtUinson of the s.s. Oceola 
was proceeding down Channel he sighted the 
ss. Western Coast and Rio Parana, both of 
which had been torpedoed, and also another 
ship making in towards the land as fast as she 
could steam. Prudence would have dictated 
a course in the opposite direction to the tor- 
pedoed vessels, but Captain Atkinson was not 
one of the prudent breed. lie accordingly 
approached the torpedoed ships on a zig-zag 
course, picked up the h<9ats of the Western 
Coast and brought them safely into port ; 
w’hile the people of the Paraiui were being 
attended to by a British df^stroyer that had 
arrived upon the scene. On a later occasion 
</nptain Atkinson was frdlowed by a submarine*, 
from wliich he esca}>ed by running into thick 
weather ; and he also had the experience of 
having bombs dropped at him by two enemy 
I'aube aeroplanes ; from which attentions he 


esca^ied by the skilful handling of his 
ship. 

W’hen the transport Wayfarer was torpedoed 
in the Atlantic on April 11, 1915, shi^ had on 
board 7 00 horses and a yeomanry detachment. 
After the exploskm the ship was abandoned 
by the crew and thci troops in boats, anti th *y 
proceeded to tins s.s. Framfield, wliich fortu- 
nately happened to be in the vicinity. Finding 
that the Wayfarer did not sink, the captain. 
Captain D. G. Cownie, called for volunteers to 
rectum. Accompani(*d by all his officers, some 
of the crew, and a proportion of the yeomanry, 
headed by the Major in command and the two 
subalterns, Ca[)tain Cow-nie returned to the 
damaged vc'ssel. Captain Bain of the Fram- 
field, with of the crew and 169 of the yeo- 
manry on board, then made fast a wire hawser 
and towed the Wayfarer to within 16 miles of 
Queenstown, from which port she was 108 









BOARDING AND EXAMINING A SUSPICIOUS VESSEL. 
British sailors leaying the ship after examination. 
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miles distant when torpedoed, and there handed 
her over to two Govemxn^t tugs. Jjord Derby* 
at the Liverpool Town Hall, at the request of 
the Admiralty, presented inaoribed gold watches 
to Captain Cownie : Mr. H. L. Pritchard, Chief 
Officer ; Mr. E. R. Bury, Second Officer ; Mr. E. 
Davies, Third Officer : and also to the engineers. 
Seeing that she had a hole in her side thirty >five 
feet by twenty -five, and one interior bulkhead 
entirely destroyed, we can appreciate the 
courage and determination of Captain Cownie, 
his officers and crew, and those gallant yeomen 
who stood by the ship and her lading of dumb 



NORWEGIAN STEAMER 
“ TRONDHiEMAJORD.** 

Torpedoed by a German tubmarine. 

animals in that perilous yoyage back to Queens- 
town. 

But Germany's crowning deed of shame was 
the torpedoing" of the Cunard Liner Lusitania 
on May 6, 1915. this wholesale massacre 
twelve hundred and twenty-five persons, men, 
women and children, lost their lives. This 
outrage was received with shouts of joy in 
Germany ; but even so an attempt was made 
to palliate the* deed. Instantly the German 
Press began to explain. It was stated that 
the Lusitania was an armed oruiser that was 
laden with munitions of war, and in conse- 
quence of this the submarines were quite 
justified in sinking the ship. That this was a 
deliberate and calculated lie is known to all the 
world. To reinforce the lies told in print, 
pictures were produced in the illustrated 
newq^apers depicting the sinking of the 


Lusitania, and showing gt^ mounted both 
forward and aft. At the time of the disaster 
there was a good deal of discussion as to why 
the Lusitania was allowed to enter the danger 
zone in the Irish Sea unaccompanied by an 
escort. ; but nothing transpired at the inquest 
on the bodies of the victims of the outrage, or 
subsequently, to account for this apparent 
neglect. According to the evidence of Captain 
Turner, the master of the Lusitania, the ship 
remained afloat only some eighteen minutes 
after being struck ; and it was only owing to 
the fact that the sea was dead smooth at the 
time of the explosion that even the minority 
who were saved escaped with their lives. 

The contention that the Lusitania was carry- 
ing miinitions of war, and was torpedoed on 
this accoimt, was not borne out even by the 
actions of the German submarines. The next 
ship to leave New York after the Lusitania 
was the passenger liner Transylvania, and the 
Germans were boasting that she also would bo 
sunk. The captain of that vessel declared 
that an attempt was made to sink his command, 
but that he escaped by skilful manoeuvring. 
Not even the Gennan Press pretended that the 
Transylvania was armed ; yet it was thanks to 
the mercy of Providence and the skill of her 
captain that she did not share the fate of the 
Lusitania. The only consolation for the 
tragedy of the Lusitania was the splendid 
behaviour of those on board. Doomed to 
certain death, as they with good cause believed 
themselves to be, no man or woman flinched \ 
all, according to the evidence of the captain, 
behaved with that coolness which is the hall- 
mark of the race to which they belonged. 

As time went on the activities of the sub- 
marines were not confined to the sea that 
washes our coasts, and what happened to the 
Southland occurred in the Mediterranean. She 
was a British transport conveying Australian 
troops to the scene of hostilities, and some 
forty miles from Mudros she was toipedood 
abaft the foremast and two of her forward 
compartments were blown into one. The 
ship was crowded with, men, and with a gaping 
rent in her 30 feet in length might be expected 
to founder at any moment. in,” was 

the order, and, even as the men of the Birken- 
head fell In sixty-six years before, so did the 
Australians line up— to die if so ordained — ^but 
to die as became men of British birth* and 
blood. . Fortunately it was fine weather and 
not much sea was running. The boats were 



A BRITISH CAPTURE ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

The “ Prenidente Mitre,” of the Hambard-South Amerioan Line, waa oaptnred by H.M.S. *‘Orania”m 
November, IMS. The picture ahowa the maila beini alund from the captured veaael on hoard the “ Orama.” 
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swung out in orderly metbodienl fashion, they 
were iowered, and the men embarked. But 
no man moved until he got the order to do so 
from his officer. Across the sea the S.O.S. 
signal was picked up by the British India 
S.8. Nouralia employed as a hospital ship. 
Quickly she was on the scene, and some 470 
men were’ transferred to her ifi her own boats, 
that were got into the wate^.* as soon as she 
arrived on the sceme. The Neuralia carried a 
l.ascar crew ; seamen and firemen of those 
Kastem fellow-siibjj^cts of ours almost came 
to blows in their desperate anxiety to man the 
boats and assist in the saving of life from whaL 
appeared to be a sinking ship. To the last the 
men of the damaged Southland maintained 
their coolness, thoir instinct to do ,the right 
thing. As the boats of the Kouralia a^iproached 
the boats of the transport these parted right 
and left to give thcmi passage, to enable them 
the more quickly to arrive at the scene of the 
disaster. Unfortunately 22 dc^aths resulted. 
Three men w<^re killed outriglit by the explo- 
sion, the remainder btnng lost by the capsizing 
of one of the life rafts. The Southland got 
into Miidros, whence, after temporary n^pnirs, 
she was able to proceed to England. 

In any ocicount of the work of the IVTercan- 
tile Marine notice should be taken of the part 
played by our merchant soomenun the Mediter- 
ranean, and particularly in the wonderful and 
agonizing drama of Gallipoli. Few people have 
any idea of the size of the fleet of transports 
necessary for the conveyance of troops and 
stores to this distant scene of action ; and if it 
w^ere only to record the seamanlike competence 
of our brethren of the merchant w^rvice notice 
should be taken of the feat that they per- 
formed. From ocean-going leviathans, like 
the Aquitania, of 46,000 tons, and the Maure- 
tania, of 33,000 tons, down to tugs and small 
coasters, the operations confided to their 
extremely competent hands were carried out 
without a hitch. Gallipoli was not only a 
supreme test for the men officially registered 
as combatants^ it also called for qualities of the 
liighest description among those not so cata- 
logued. The functions of the merchant ship 
in wartime are, and always have been, neces- 
sarily hazardous ; that is to siay, when these 
vessels are carrying out their ordinary com- 
mercial avocations. The danger to which they 
are exposed is, of course, vastly increased when 
they ore ** taken up*’ to be used for warlike 
purposes by the Government. Ships that arc 
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PRISONERS OF WAR FROM A GERMAN MERCHANT SHIP. 
After being searched on board a British cruiser^ the prisoners were put under guard. 


transporting an anny ovors<Mis are liable to be 
sunk at sight by enemy warships, and yet in 
the case of thi‘ (billipoli Expetlitioii this was 
only the beginning of the tronbU^s that had to 
bo inctirrod. 

Even from the first the transports liad to ri:n 
in so close to land their eargoc^s that they came 
iiialer the direct fire of the Turkish batt<?ri<is. 
Tliero was no possible means of avoiding this 
obligation ; thousands upon thousands of tons 
of stores hod to be landed, and tliis not merely 
upon one day, but ()n every day of the week 
for montlis on end. A big in(?re}iant ship 
returned from this scene of action with her up|K»r 
works riddled. The mate explained that this 
h€U.i been all one day’s work landing stores on 
“ the beaches.’* “ Oh yes,” he said, ” they 
hod got it pretty hot on that occasion, but 
then that was the usual thing when old Johnny 
Turko got the range of you. It was true that 
the cook made a bitter complaint about his 
oven being perforated, but then he was always 
a chap a bit inclined to grouse.” This attitude 
of taking shrapnel fire as all in the day’s work 
seems to be characteristic of the Mercantile 
Marine in this war. 

Subsequently came the danger to the trans- 


ports of Ihe attack by submarine. That fine 
ship the Royal Edward was lost with some 
hundreds of lives ; nor was she the only x ictinu 
and we may instance the Middleton, sunk 
beiw’eon Alexandria and Mudros, when several 
of her crow wore killed by .shell fire. So it will 
be seen that tlu'se ” non-combatants ” entered 
the danger /one as soon os they left Alexandria 
for Mudros, and, aft4>r their arrival at this 
latter port, sailed for Suvla, Anzac, and Cape 
Helles, where they bc^caine the unresisting 
targets of the Turkish battorios. Considering 
the exceptional circumstances of this act of 
war, it may be said wdth justice that for this 
thtjrt^ was no help ; yet too much recognition 
cannot be paid to th«^ services rendered by the 
Mercantile Marine and the comjik'te disregard 
of danger show'xi by them on all occasions when 
duty called ships and men into the firing line. 

In January, 1916, there occurred what had 
long been expected, a fresh attempt to interfere 
with the conuuercial activities of the Allies by 
the attacks of armed merchant cruisers on the 
ocean trade routes. At- the end of the month 
the Elder Dempster iiner Appam, from West 
Africa, was much overdue, and grave anxiety 
was felt for this and some half dozen other 



SINKING OF A GERMAN RAIDER. iSpectiOlydramnfor* TheTM^Hvlery oftkeWar 

The fight between the armed German raider " Greif,” disguised as a Norwegian merchant \esse1, and H M armed merchant cruiser ** Alcantnra’’ in the North Sen, 
Febmarv 29, 1916. The engagement resulted in the loss of both vessels, the German raider being sunk by gunfire, and the ** Alcantara ** by a torpedo. 
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importiuit vesselB. The Appain should have 
arrived at Plymouth on January 20, but the 
only sign or sound of her was a broken boat 
which was picked up bc»twcien Madeira and 
Gibraltar on the 16th. When her loss was con- 
sidered certain, and liad been attributed either 
to bad weather or to a submarine attack, the 
ship made a dramatic appc^araiicc at Norfolk, 
U.S.A., on February 1. She had been taken there 
by a prize crow from a Gorman raidcT which 
had stopped her on January 16, and had on 
board a number of prisoners from other mer- 
<diant ships wlikh wcTe sunk about tlie same 
time. By this it became known that an attempt 
to break through tlu' Britisli North S(ia guard 
had at length succjoedfHl. 'I’he vessel making it 
w as called tho Mdwe, but in reality \>'a8 under- 
stood to be a fruit tradtir named tlio Ponga, 
converted into an auxiliary cruiser. Shts was 
staU'd to have left a German base in Dc'cemlwjr, 
and, taking advantage of a snowstorm, had 
managed to elude the <'ord(ui of watching 
British cruisers. Her first eaj)turt»K wercj made* 
in the neighbourhood of the (Canary Islands. 
During January luid Ft'bruary she held up 
fifteen Allied vessels, including one Frt^iich anil 
one Belgian. Their aggregate value exceedt‘d 
that of the loss inflicted by any other German 
raider, (?ven tlie Einden. On March 4 tli<» 
Genuan Admiralty annoimced her safe return 
to a Gi'mian port, and gave the naiiu* of her 
ernumander as Captain Count von und zu 
Dohna-Schlodioii. Tho prineijial interest in 
her raid was the ene.ounter between the Gt^nuan 
shi[) and the British steamer Clan Maetavish. 
When summoned to stop, this \'<'ssel n^fused, 
lH‘ing suspicious of this appearancie of her 
questioner, and whim the Mdwe’s cain^as serwns 
ft'll away and disclosi'd her battc^ry of guns, 
^^hich ojwned fire, the Clan Maetavish still held 
on her course, and rejilied from a twO')Knmder 
gun mounted in her stern as a protection against 
submarines. Tliis unequal combat illustrated 
the pluck and daring of the personnel of tho 
Mercantile Marine in a striking manner. The 
Clan Maetavish kept up ht^r fire until it became 
evident that further resistance was useless* 
Her action was commended by the British 
people, and aroused great enthusiasm. In a 
telegram to the owners of the vessel. Admiral 
Sir Jolm Jellicoe said that the fight put up by 
the Clan Maetavish filled the seamen in the 
Grand Fleet with admiration. 

The measure of success wliich attended* the 
Mfiwe’s adventure led to an early attempt at 


repetition. On February 29, 1916, the Alcantara 
was carrying out her ordinary patrolling duties 
in the North . Sea when she sighted a large 
steamer flying Norwegian colours and with Nor- 
wegian colours painted on her side. The Alcan- 
tara ran down to the stranger, and, as is usual in 
such coses, the crew went to their quarters. 
Exactly what distance soparatod the vessels 
when the Alcantara stopped is not known, but 
tho range must have been extremely short, as 
she asked the name and destination of the 
supposed Norwegian. Tho answers being 
apparently satisfactory, the British cruiser 
lowon^d a boat to board the ship and verify the 
information supfdied. As soon as the boat 



ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

A British destroyer out on patrol duty. 

shoved off and was pulling towards the stranger 
her true character was revealed. She drop{.>ed 
her false bulwarks, displayed a formidable array 
of guns, and opened fire on the boat and the 
sliip to w’^hich she be ‘longed. But tho Alcan- 
tara was ready for her — whicdi perhaj)s slie did 
not expect — and action w’as joined at once. 
Both were very large ships, the Alcantara 
being well over 15,000 tons, and presented such 
targi‘ts that to miss was almost impossible at 
the short range. It appears that the Germans 
fired one, if not two, torpcidoes at once and 
missed, showing very poor marlcsmanship. 
They then had a remarkable stroke of luck as 
one of their shells struck the rudder of the 
Alcantara, rendering her unmanageable. The 
Gennan ship was then able so to manoeuvre as 
to get in a torpedo on the side of her foe» thus 
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reducing that ve.- sel to a sinking condition. Had 
it not been for the proximity of the Andes* 
another of our large armed merchantmen, the 
raider might have got away with the honours 
of war, although she had been badly mauled 
by the Alcantara, and was on fire in several 
places. As soon as the Andes was sighted the 
Greif, for such was the name of the raider, 
made off at full speed, the Andes in hot pursuit, 
A stern chase is a long one, and the Greif, 
doubling like a hare, fired several torpedoes 
at her pursuer, but without effect. 

The practice from the Andes seems to have 
been very pretty ; she wrecked the tophamper 
of the Greif, driving the mCn away from the 
guns. Her shooting must have been remark- 
ably good, os not only was the range altering 
rapidly, but to avoid torpedoes the ship must 
have been swinging on her helm from sitle to 
side. Just as the end was inevitable a light 
cruiser appeared, apparently from nowhere, 
^and joined in the fray. At som<i very extreme 
distance her gunlayers picked up th*i range. 
B\it there was no occasion for tlie participation 
of the cruiser. Already the German was on fire 
fore and aft, and presently she blew up with a 
terrific explosion. It is related, though for the 
truth of the story no guarantee can be given. 


that as the cruiser ramped up to the Andes, 
travelling at the rate of an express train, she 
made the signal, “ Sorry, your bird.” It is 
thought that the Greif was laden with 
mines, and this it was that caused the violence 
of the explosion. 

When we think of our merchant seamen it is 
well to think of the patrol service. From 
Archangel to the Line, from the J^ie to the Horn, 
in bitter biting cold, in roasting torrid heat, in 
shouting gales that whirl the snow wreaths 
most high ; in latitudes where the pampero, 
the cyclone and the mistral reign, the merchant 
service w-ns at work. Stark men of their hands 
are they, rough in speech, instant in action. 
Auxiliary to th«» fighting sea service they 
proved that the breed has not deteriorated. 
The seed of Drake, of Frobisher, of tlohn 
Hawkins, and of stout Sir Richard Grenville, 
ho who lay ” at Klorea in the Azores ” and 
fought the fight of “ the one and the fifty- 
threc^,” still survived. It may have been 
that in the days, the drc»wsy days, of peace, 
there were misgivings as to our reserves 
of seamen ; but such appnJiensions passed 
when all the sailors of Britain and the 
Empire provtjd themselves a company one and 
indivisible. 



CHAPTER CXXI 


FISHERMEN AND THE WAR. 


Use of Fishermen by the Royai. Navy — ^The Trawler Section — Size of the British Ftshingf 
Fleet — Trawling in Peace and Mine-sweeping in War— -Heroism of the Mink- sweepers — 
Fishermen at the Dardanelles — Some Famous Adventures — ^Attacks by (Lehman Aircraft 
— Fishermen off the Belgian Coast — Patrols and Motor-boat Work — Some JJrave Deeds. 


S O vast soon bocanic tlie n\i«ibc*r of 
fisliermen, mostly of tlw' clcH*p sea, who 
were mine-sweeping and patrolling in 
connexion with tlu* Kriyal Navy, and 
80 great was this number of steam trawlers 
and steam drifters whieii were requisitioned 
by the Admiralty, that it is hard to rt^alize 
that before the w»ar this invaluable auxiliary 
w’as practically non-existent. There w’as a 
nucleus, a sk(*leton, and that w’as all ; but it 
was c^nough to allow tif the building of a super- 
structure in the shafx* of the Trawler Section, 
wrliich did so much to st^nire the safety of thc5 
Crand Fleet and the lesser fleets of the British 
Nav'y. At the outbreak of war there were 
very few naval cifficers, either at tlu^ Admiralty 
or elsew’here, who know’ anything of the sea 
fisherman and liis possibilities of service in 
connexion with the Navy, and for a long 
period no adequate use had been mode of these 
unrivalled men. The war caused a eom]iU»te 
change in the oflicial attitude tow ards fishermen 
and they wore gladly abst^rbtxi, to bec;ome one of 
the most remarkable of the many remarkable 
auxiliaries of the Navy. It is to the work of 
the fishermen in combating tin* deadly menace 
cjf the mine that the failure of many of this 
Ck^nnan plans for our dt'feat w’as due. It w’as 
a North Sea skipper, in an old bewn -trawler, 
who gave one of the very first alarms of German 
mine-layers ; and after that opening jieriod of 
the war trawlermen were the means of destroy- 
ing enormous numbers of German mines which 
had the power of causing incredible loss in shifts 
and lives. 


At the outbreak of war the fishing industry 
w'as in full swing. Four fleets of steam trawlers 
were at work on the North Sc»a — the Red Croas, 
the Great Northern, the Gamecock, and Messrs. 
Hellyers ; singlo-V>c3aters wrere everywhiiTo, 
from Iceland downward ; steam drifters, which 
liiwl begun the season at the Shetland?, were 
following the lic»iTing southward, and many 
beam -trawlers and liners w’ore making profitable 
trips. The flfjet-s were thc» direct succ€*ssors of 
the* old fleets of sailing smacks, which w’orked' 
the Dogger and other hanks, sending their 
catches to Billingsgate by steam carrier, and 
remaining at sea for eight or more wcjeks at a- 
time, retun lii^ to port only for a few' days, to 
nsfit and get fre^sb w’ater and stores. Small 
paddle tugs at north c!ountry ports hod been 
equip]>ed with beam trawls and hod proved a 
great, success ; thc»se picturc'sque pioneters had 
been succeeded by screw’ traw’lers, which used 
an iiuprovcxl and more f‘fficient traw’l knowm as 
the Dttc'r, and w^(*rt' formed into fleete as the 
smacks had bt'Cii formed. These steam traw- 
lers, 40 or 50 to the fleet, remained on the 
fishing hanks in an unl;roken succession, a 
vessel leaving for port, to recoal and get fresh 
water and stores, wlien sliti had been at sea for 
four or five weeks and her BU[)f>lies liad come to 
an end. The old systexn of boarding the fish 
and seniiing it to market by carrier was main- 
tained, and a very high degree of csfficiency in 
trawling was reached, t»<ich fleet Vieing under the 
control of an experienced and specially selected 
fisherman, who was known as the admiral. 
This important leader, whose duty w’as to select 
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A NORTH SEA MINB-SWBBPER AT WORK. 


the best fisliing-groimda and so secure the most 
satisfactory results, had under liim a viei^- 
adiihiral who, in liis chief's absence or at other 
times of need, could take over the direction of 
the fleet 

Grimsby, the world’s greatest fislung port, 
was the headcpiarters of an enormous fleet of 
steam trawlers, mostly engaged in single 
boating ; t/hat is to say, the vessels worked 
individually, going to sea and fishing until 
enough fish had been caught to make it worth 
while to retiurn to pt)rt. IVIimy of these trawlers, 
exceptionally fine craft, made the Iceland trip, 
lasting about throe weeks, and there were 
voyages to the White Sea and elsewhere. The 
fleeters belonged mostly to Hull. Extensive 
operations were conducted from other bases, 
such as Aberdeen, and great numbers of vessels 
worked from tJie lesser ports like S<;arborougli. 
Yannouth and Lowestoft maintained their 
position as the chief ports for the steam drifters. 
Before the war, therefore, there w€w a vast 
aggrc'gation of first-rate steam Ashing vessels, 
manned by crews of whom many members 
practically spent their lives on the North Sea, 
for out of a whole 12 months a fleeter would 
enjoy only about three w*eeks ashore. The rest 
of his life wan lived in his little steamboat, far 
from land, and in this environment he had to 
contend with the bitterest and heaviest of the 
winter, gales. This compulsion made him what 
he unrivalled sailor and an expert in 

knowledge of the North Sea grounds. 

l^ortunate indeed was it that there were avail- 
able Ubeae wonderful persannd and malMel; 
doubly fortunate that prompt and comprehen- 


sivo steps were taken to seoure them for the 
lioyal Navy. At the very outbroak of war the 
(IcTinans realized what a precious asset our deep 
sea fishermen were to us, and they tried hard 
to destroy or seize the vessels. In one swoop 
in August, 1914, they capturc>d a number of 
steam trawlers which were fishing in the North 
Sea and made prisoners of the crews, but 
beyond minor successes of that description 
their efforts failed. Subsequently many steam 
trawlers were lost, some by submarine attacks, 
most by striking mines ; a large number of 
brave fellows perished, and a lesser number 
v^ere mode prisoners of war. After a year and 
a half of w^ar there were nearly 300 flshermon 
prisoners of war in Germany. Many of them 
suffered cruelly through neglect and ill-treat- 
ment, and it is comforting to know that special 
help was provided for them by moans of the 
Fishermen Prisoners of War Fimd^ which was 
organized and administered by the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 
Further reference will be made to losses amongst 
fishermen and their vessels ; but it may be 
stated here, as an indication of the extent of 
both, that Grimsby alone during the year 1915 
lost 57 steam trawlers, with a death-roll of 
287 men. In some cases the crew escaped ; 
but in most instances they perished. . Twenty 
of the vessels carried a crew of nine each ; in 
one case, the Horatio, the number was 14. 

When the war broke out the number of first- 
class British steam fishing vessels was more 
than 3,000, mostly trawlers and drifters. In 
1913 more than 1,600 steam drifters were at 
work, in addition to motor and sailing emit ; 
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and of these about 1,000 had their headquarters 
at Yarmouth. The total number of whole-time 
fishermen was upwards of 125,000» and it was 
oaloulated that the entire industry supported 
one-twentieth of the population, with an 
invested capital of about £200,000,000. It was 
remarkable that while the British steam drifter 
industry developed with extreme rapidity 
there was no such progress in the German 
drifter fleets. The Gormans, however, had 
made full use of English and Scottish markets 
for their catches of fish, and their Iceland boats 
especially did a largo business at Aberdeen. 
The Germans were also quick to see the advan- 
tages of wireless telegraphy on North Sea 
fishing vessels, and they established installa- 
tions well in advance of the exporimonts wliich 
were carried out by British enter])rise. 

Heavy demands were made by the Admiralt;^’ 
on the ships and men, and tlieso ilt^mands grew 
rapidly as the necessities of the war increased. 
It was publicly known that nine montks after 
war broke out there wore 14,000 fishermen 
engaged in mine-sweeping, and a thousand of 
their vessels. 

The Otter gear had readied a high state of 
development, and the fishermen had become 
very proficient in its use. It is important to 
bear this fact in mind in considering what the 
mine-sweepers accomplished ; because without 
experience they could not have achieved their 


astonishing success in dealing with the mines. 
The net of the Otter gear was of the usual 
bag-shaped variety, the size varying according 
to the power and dimensions of the vessel using 
it : but an average size was about 100 ft. in 
length, with a spread of from 80 to 90 ft. 
The principal features of the gear were fore 
and after gallows, with fairleaders, a towing- 
block, a powerful steam-winch, the Otter 
boards," and the towing -warps. A steam 
trawler used himdreds of fathoms of heavy wdre 
w'arp and the handling of these warps called for 
the greatest skill and care. It was not difficult 
to adapt the method of trawling for fish to 
sweeping for mines, the great differencjo being 
that, while a traw'ler in fishhig worked alone to 
got her catch, in sweeping they w^orked in pairs. 
What had been done by the towdng-\vari> was 
ac!complishod by the sweeping-w^ire. 

In the system of sweejiing einjiloyed there 
w as a “ kite ’* and a “ shoot,” and great skill 
and care had to be exercised in using them. 
Many accidents happened which were unavoid- 
able — for example, a man engaged on board a 
sweeper was working between the “ kite ” and 
the “ shoot ” when the vessel rolled and the 
“ kite ” swung over and killed him. 

In sweeping, the pair of trawlers, steaming 
abreast at a certain distance, dragged a w eighted 
steel hawser which, striking the mooring of a 
mine, brought the mine to the surface, w^lasro 
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it was promptly exploded by gun-Bre from an 
accompanying destroyer or armed trawler or by 
rifle-fire. At the very outset the sweepers en- 
countered perils and hardships which con- 
tinuously attended their calling. Mines ex- 
ploded and destroyed vessels and ciws, and 
the danger was always present with trawlers 
which were carrying out fishing in the ordinary 
manner in the areas indicated by the Admiralty 
and made known to fisheimen. The Gnmsby 
trawler Uxbridge had a mine in the net when 
the gear was hauled. As the net reached the 
side of the vessel the mine exploded and the 
Uxbridge was so severely damaged that she sank 
in ten minutes, iier crow of nine men, of 
whom three were wounded, were just able to 
escape in their small boat, and they were lucky 
enough to be picked up by another trawler. 

Sometimes sweeping was done under actual 
fire, and a fisherman in a letter described wdiat 
hapfx^ned to him and his comrades when they 
were sweeping in a winter gale. The pi^rilous 
and excessively imcomfortablo work was in 
progress, warships being in attendance, when 
German cruisers appeared, and the little 
Bwee|)ers had to leave the scone under shell- 
fire. “ They must have taken us for Dread- 
noughts,*’ wrote the fisherman sarcastically. 
Two days later the sweepers were recompenswl, 
for they ran into some German mint's and 
immediately set to work to sink tliom. Tliis 
sweeper alone, within a very short jMiriod, blew 
up no fewer than 18 German mines, “ any 
one of w^hich,” the \iTiter said with truth and 
pride, “might have destroyed a battleship,’* 
On this point it may be recalled tliat diuing 
the first winter of the war Admiral Jollicoe’s 
secretary, writing from tht? Iron Duke, the 
flagship of the Grand Fleet, to a little blind 
girl who liad sent the admiral a knitted scarf, 
said : — “ We often pass German mines floating 
about in the water, and we know that if we did 
not see them, but ran into them, the Iron Duke 
would be blown up. ... It is very cold on 
the North Sea, and very stormy, too, and 
sometimes the snow falls so heavily that wo 
cannot see at all whore we are going, and vi^ry 
often the groat seas sweep right over the ship.” 
Tliat truly lovable letter, reminiscent of 
Collingwood and his little Sarah, gives at once 
a picture of the appalling menace of the mine 
and the saving work of sweepers. The peril 
to the. super -Dreadnought, with her vast bulk 
and tonnage, was precisely the same as tliat 
which confronted the little sweeper, with her 


tonnage in the neighbourhood of a hundred 
regllbter. 

In addition to the floating mines there wore 
the anchored mines, which were frequently 
encoimtered by vessels fishing in the ordinary 
way — a Grimsby trawler caught two of them 
in her trawl, and as they could not be disen- 
tangled, part of the fishing-gear liad to be cast 
away ; but the position of the mines was care- 
fully noted, so that they could bo subsequently 
found and destroyed. 

Mine-sweepers very soon established a roll 
of honour and the announcements of rewards 
for their deeds contained the only details that 
were made public concerning the work of 
officers and men in trawlers and drifters 
December 10, 1914, was a day of uncommon 
activity amongst them. The Orianda was 


BRITISH FISHERMEN PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN GERMANY. 

blow^n up by a mine, but the gallantry of 
Liouteimnt H. lloothby, her com- 

mander, resulted in all the crow being saved 
except one man, wlio was killed. Lieutenant 
Boothby >vaH given another vessel, and in this 
he was again blown up, but he again escaped 
ami received a companionship of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. Another officer, Liou- 
tmant C. V. Crossloy, R.N.K., on December 19, 
w'os in command of a sweeper near wliieli no 
fcwver than three mines exploded* The little 
ship was bailly damaged, and she was saved 
only by the perfect discipline of the crew* and 
tht3 courage of the officer, who crawled into the 
cramped space near the screw shaft, found out 
W'hero the leak was, plugged it sufficiently to 
enable the pumps to keep the water down, and 
so kept the ship from sinking. For this splendid 
performance Lieutenant Crossley received the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Tlioii, on the 
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ON A BRITISH PATROL SHIP, 
Washing down the decks after coaHn;{. 


night of Clirintjuas Day, 1914, in total darknefw. 
Skipper T. W. Trendall, in the Hweepor- Solon, 
of 121 tons, went to tbo assisianoo of a veesel 
which had been mined. The stc^amer )vas not 
showing any lights ; it was low water, and she 
had to be sc^arched for in tho mine-field. Utterly 
disregarding tho danger to himself and crow, 
and bent only on giving help to brother seamen 
in distress. Skipper Tr<?ndall and his crew suc- 
ceeded in rtmching and helping tho mined 
steamer, and for this gallant conduct he also 
was decorated by tho King. Splendid also was 
the conduct of Lieutenant Godfrey Parsons, 
R.N., who, on December 19, despite the fact 
that he had been mined in his trawler, con- 
tinued to command his group of sweepers. On 
that great day his group exploded eight mines 
and brought up half-a-dozen more. While 
these operations were being carried out the 
lieutenant's sliip and another trawler were 
damaged by explosions, and a third trawler was 
blown up. And all this happened in ten 
minutes. 

The achievements of the sweepers at that 
period were the preliminary of the gallant 
exploits of British fishermen in the Dardanelles 
operations. Concerning those doings there 
was not for the public so much of the fog of war 
as enveloped other undertakings. Time after 
time the sweepers carried out their work under 
heavy fire, and in the hune-infested waters 
there were serious losses. On a March night. 


when tho Okino and Beatrice were sweeping 
in partnership, the Beatrice at tho end of the 
sweep slipped her sweeping wire, leaving her 
partner to heave it in. Having got the wire 
aboard, the Okino steamed away full speed 
for the fleet ; but in a few minutes she foun- 
dered, having been in contact with a mine or 
struck by a stray shell. She carried a largo 
crew — 15 — and of these 10 were killed or 
drowned. Another pair of trawlers w«jre 
sweeping when one of them, the Manx Hero, 
was blown up ; but her crew of 11 men 
were saved through the skill and heroism of 
Skipper Woodgate and his crew in the Koorah. 
On returning from the Dardanelles Skipper 
Woodgate gave an account of his experiences 
in which he said : “ When we were up in 
the Dardanelles there were what we call three 
groups — One, Two and Three — and each group 
had to go up, one at a time. The vessel I was 
in belonged to the second group. Tho night 
we were going to make the final dash in the 
Dardanelles, up in the Narrows, we went, no 
lights up, everything covered in. They let us 
get right up to the Narrows, and as we turned 
round to take our sweeps up one of our number 
was blown up. Then they peppered us from 
each side, from to 2 miles. We heard cries 
for help. I said, ‘ We shall have to do the best 
we can, and go back and pick up.' There was 
no waiting, no saying * Who shaO go?* Assoon 
as I called for voluntem three jumped in. I 
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kept the vessel as close as I could to shelter 
them. 1 did not think any would come back 
alive, but they did (!ome back. No one was 
hit, and I said ‘ Now we;il get the boat in.* Just 
as we got the boat nicely clear of the water, 
along came a shot and knr)cked it in splinters. 
I shouted, ‘ All hands keep under cover as much 
as you can,' and T got on the bridge, and we 
went full steam ahead. I could not tell you 
what it was like, with floating and simken 
mines* and shots everywhere. We got knocked 
about, the most almost, gone, rigging gone;, and 
she was riddled right along the starboard side. 
One of the hands we pickt'd up Jiwl his loft arm 
smashed with shrapnel ; that was all the injury 
we got. When we got out the commander 
came alongside and said, ‘ Have*, you soon any 
more trawlers ? * I said ‘ Yc's, we’ve got the 
crow of one on board, tin* Manx H(to.’ W'e 
were the last out, and I can tell you I iK'ver 
want to see such. a sight again. ... 1 tliought 
of the thrc'o men in the fiery furnace, how th<*y 
were preserved, and of Daniel in the lions’ don, 
and I think of the 24 of us (‘oining out undcT 
that terrible fire and the watt't* covfTod with 
floating and sunken mines.” 

Jn what afip«5ared to be the final list of naval 
awards to oflicers for sorvuM^s in the Dardanelles 
operations tlu; names were givxm of eight 
.-'kippers in command of trawlers who wf^re 
i'ommended, and those; wc^ro ” sfM'cially sc'locted 
from over a hundred names.” The awards were 
for service bc'tween the time of landing on th(‘ 


Gallipoli Peninsula in April, 1915. and the 
evacuation in December, 1915-January, 191(5. 
Of the eight skipjwrs four received the Dis- 
tinguished S(;rvice Cross. Th(» only details 
officially given were in the case of Skipper 
W. Barnes, R.N.R., and they were (somprised 
in the sentence, “ While off Anzac gallantly 
took in tow a tug under heavy fire.” In the 
other cases the skipi)ers ” performed long, 
arduous, and dangerous duties.” How dan- 
gerous those duties were was indicatfwl by the 
offi(*ia1 lists of naval casualties annoimoed by 
the; S(;creta.ry of tin? Admiralty. Between 
February 26 and March 18, 1910, five 8kipp(;rs 
were re[)ort€‘d killed, no rcjforonco boing made 
as to locality ; while during about the saint* 
period, under the headings “ H.M. Shiy>s ” and 
‘‘ Mediterranean ” there were announetKi as 
killed a largt; number of fishermen who had 
died at the post of duty. 

Apart from the direct work of the fishermen 
in jirotecting the Navy and the Mercantile 
Murine by their wonderful mine-sweeping 
operations a most important, work was done in 
making the sca.s saft; for the fishermen who 
went to sea and continucMi to heJp largely in 
k<;ey)ing up the food sui)ply of the country. 
The arrangtanents of the Admiralty made it 
possible for a small composite fleet of stf^am 
trawlers to work in a safe area, and other 
dispositions enabled sailing and steam fishing 
vessels to carry out their work in comparative 
seciu'ity, and very often, ind(HHl, in most cases. 



WAR “PASS LIGHTS" AT SEA. 

A neutral vessel proceeding to port after obtaining leave from an examination ship. 
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at great profit. Record after record was made 
by steam trawlers, drifters, beam-trawlers and 
smaller craft, and skippers and mates in 
porticiQar, because of the share system on 
wliich they are employed, made abnormal 
incomes. In April, 1916, a few da 3 r 8 before 
Good Friday, when fish was scarce and prices 
high, the Hull trawler Elf King landed a catch 
of fish which realized the record sum of £3,670. 
The same vessel held the previous record of 
£3,480. The Elf King had made the Iceland 
trip, lasting nearly four weeks, and the skipper's 
share of the profit came to about £300, being 
at the rate of nearly £5,000 a year. In other 
directions there wore inevitable hardships, and 
a correspondent of The Times pointed out that 
the skilled and industrious females who, 
irrespective of ago, arc known as fisher-girls, 
had found their occupation of gipping ** and 
packing gone, and had taken to munitions, 
postal work and other uncongenial tasks, 
though many of them found it hard to make 
the living to which they had been accustomed. 

A remarkable feature of the absorption by 
the Admiralty of such great numbers of fisher- 
men was the steady effort made by prominent 
naval officers at naval bases to provide means 
of satisfying the moral needs of men who were 
far from home for long periods. Every 
encouragement, therefore, was given to organi- 
zations apart from the Naval Chaplains’ Depart- 
ment, such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen In this direction Rear- 
Admiral Ballard showed great interest and 
resource, and other naval officers did the same. 
IVo of the Mission’s fine hospital steamers were 
taken over by the Admiralty for pati'ol work, 
the third became ja hospital steamer, at the cost 
of Sir Charles Ohadwyck -Healey ; one Mission 
.sailing smack was permitted to work amongst 
the sweepers and patrollers attached to the 
Grand Fleet, and another was allocated to a 
great naval base on the North Sea shore. The 
value of these societies was warmly admitted 
by officers, who of necessity had had little or no 
experience in dealing with a class of men who 
were unaccustomed to the rigid discipline of 
the Royal Navy, of which they had become a 
part, and asserted their independence in a 
manner not in keeping with the strict traditions 
of the Senior Service. 

So ubiquitous were the fishermen in sweepers, 
patrollers and other craft that there was no 
I 7 eat mishap at sea in connection with which 


they did not take a part in helping and saving • 
while fishermen were associated with many 
strange happenings, such as the loss of the 
German naval airships L>^19 and L 15. Reference 
has been made in the previous chapter to the 
gallant conduct of the crew of the little Brixham 
beam-trawler Providence when the Formidable 
was torpedoed in the Channel ; and the same 
resource and heroism were shown in all the 
home and foreign waters when warships, liners 
and other vessels were lost or damaged through 
torpedoes wantonly discharged, striking mines, 
or in action. On the night of January 31, 
1916, a squadron of German airships raided 
some of the Eastern and Midland counties of 
England, killed a large number of inoffensive 
civilians, including women and children, and 
caused serious damage to property. The 
airships escaped from Englan<l, but one of them, 
which is believed to have shared in the raid, 
was found, a helpless wreck, floating on the 
North Sea. The discovery was made by the 
skipper and crew of a Grimsby sttuim trawler, 
the King Stephen. The fishermen counted 
twenty -two Germans on the >vr(>cked atrsliip, 
and as the trawler carried only nine hands and 
had no weapons the skipper adopted the only 
course which was open to him — he declined to 
rely on the worthless word of such an enemy, 
and left the airship and reporicd the matter 
as soon 08 he possibly could to a British naval 
vessel. It was inevitable that thoi’c should be 
in Germany fierce outbursts in rofemng to the 
trawler and the airship, and that our North 
Sea fishermen should be accused of cowardice, 
brutality and inhumanity. In making these 
charges the Germans forgot, or did not wish to 
remember, the courage w-liich was consisttaitly 
shown by North Sea fishermen in rescuing 
perishing German sailors and passengers. An 
outstanding illustration is that of the North 
German Lloyd Company’s express mailboat, 
Elbe, on January 30, 1895, in an exceptionally 
bitter winter. The loss of this vessel through 
collision, in itself one of the most terrible 
disasters to Atlantic liners, had its horror 
lessened through the skill and courage of 
North Sea smacksmen, who saved the few sur- 
vivors. The Elbe foundered within twenty 
minutes. There were 352 people on board, 
and of these only 20 were saved — ^rescued 
by Skipper Wright an^ his littlo crew in the 
smack WOdfiower. It weeded half an hour’s 
excessive effort to haul the trawl, and instantly 
the skipper fought his way to the boat which 
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WITH A DESTROYER PATROL. 
** Periscope astern to starboard, Sir I** 


held the survivors and plucked them from the last had been given to Miss Anna Bockor, who 

very grasp of death. The rescued Germans was afterwards commanded to Osborne to tell 

were crowded into the smack's tiny cabin, and tho story of the wreck and rescue to Queen 

were fed and warmed %nd clothed to the lost Victoria and tho Empress Frederick. That is 

generous limit, for when the smack reached merely one of unnumbered instances of tho 

port there was not even a biscuit left. The courage and skill of our deep sea fishermen. 
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SHIPPING HELD UP IN THE SCHELDT, ANTWERP* 


It was an auxiliary patrol trawler which on 
April 1, 1916, discovtrt^d the wreckcul L 15 oft’ 
the mouth of the '“rhaines. Ileing evi’rywhero, 
as they wtjre, fishing vessels were particularly 
liable to attacks from (lermaa airships and 
such German craft as dared to ventunj from 
the refuge of the Kiel Canal and otliei hiding 
places. The Germans declared their intention 
of using all means within tlieir power to «lestroy 
British fishing vessels, and on more than one 
occasion they tried to destroy these vessels by 
dropping bombs on them from the ah*. From 
this j)eril, ag ainst which the tishermcMi wore 
utterly unable to defend themscOves, a number 
of the men and their craft- had amazingly 
narrow escapes. 

In the course of his speech in the Hf>UHo of 
Commons on March 7, 1916, on the motioTi for 
going into Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Balfour, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
paid a w-ann tribute? to the mine-sweepers, the 
armed trawlers, and other fishermen engaged 
on war work in various areas. “ I am afraid,” 
he said, ” I cannot do justice to all that I feel 
about the work of these men. Necessarily, it is 
little known to the public. They do not work 
in the presence of great bodies of men, to 
admire and applaud them for their gallantry. 


Small crews in stormy seas suddenly face to 
face with unexpected js?ril. thi‘y never seem to 
me to fail. No danger, no difticulty, is too 
great for them. The' debt of this country to 
them is almost incalculable.” A short time 
previously J^ord Solboriu', speaking in }Miblic, 
ck^clared tliat our fisbermeii bad been a price* 
less asset to the nation in connexion with the 
ww. ” Jt was known,” lie said, ” that tin* 
Germans would make tin? mine one of their 
principal instruments, but wc^ ditl not realize* 
that the German flf‘ot w’ould not tiare to fight, 
and w’^ould resort to mines as almost its sole 
instruments.” He did not know bow many 
mines the Germans had sown round our coasts 
during the last eighteen months, but ho was 
prepared to risk the statement that it was 
many, many thousands, of a most extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of construction, charged 
wdth an explosive calculated to destroy a most 
powerful ship, and to blow a small fishing craft 
to matchwood. Many vessels were destroyed 
in this manner, including some belonging to 
neutral countries ; but, on the other hand, 
there were some remarkable instances of 
Rw^eepers and patrollerii and larger fthips being 
salved, in spite of serious damage sustained 
through striking mines, owing to the skill and 
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courage of their crews. Fishermen, acciis- 
tomed to their little steamboats in time of 
peace being badly damaged in gales and col- 
lision, had acquired the knack of salving 
seemingly hopeless wrecks, so that they wore 
peculiarly well able to bring lame du(;ks to port 
and safety. 

For the purposes of the mine-sweeping the 
trawlers, by n^kison of their build and equip- 
ment, werc^ with ease and quickness adapttsd, 
and under the dirc*ction of their skifijs^rs, in 
most cases men who hml been given warrant 
rank and wei-o officially described os “Mr.”, 
they caiTied out thcsir dangerous work with im- 
flinehing fortitude, though many a brave man 
w'illingly admitted that- at first he found th(' 
new and unfamiliar tn.sk “ a bit nervy.” In 
tJu* other and equally important and perilous 
work of dealing with enemy submariiK's, th (5 
vteain drifters were available in larger numbers, 
ready for immediat-e service. Just before' the 
outbremk f)f tlio war, when thti herring season 
bad ojxjned and was in full operation in the 
north, thciHi wore assombkd at Jx;rwick, in the 
Shetland Islands. betw^CH'u 500 and 000 of these 
fine and seawortliy little vessels, manned by 
fishermen wdio, though th<'y did not k(3ej) the 
deep sea in tlu* same t maimer as the fleet ers 
and single -boat ers, w’or€^ yet hardy and reliable 
in cvcTy way. 


W© have sc^en that the steam trawler worked 
with a huge net, dragging on the bed of the sea ; 
the drifter adopted a different method, tor 
while the trawler secured tho demorsal fish 
the drifter netted the pelagic fish, mostly hcjr- 
rings, which switn close to the surface of th<^ 
water. Accordingly the drifter when at sea 
got overboard about a mile of fine netting 
wluch hung vertically in tho water, and 
while the vessel drifted with the tide, the fish, 
dashing in shoals against the not, were caught. 

Gathered in from tlieir respective stations on 
the East Coast, the stout little ships were set 
to work to take their share in combating thtj 
menace of tho submarine, not only in the 
North Sea, but elsewhere, and we know, from 
oflicial statements, that at least one of them 
acJiieved renowTi in the Dardanelles. Lot it bo 
borne in mind that these eraft wore very small, 
with cramped deck space and extremely 
limited cabin accommodation, and that thoj^ 
liad practically no freeboard, and the task of 
glutting across tho Bay of Biscay and up the 
Mediterranean will be recognised as no light 
one. Many steam drifters in use were built of 
wood, and a representative vessel — oak, built 
in 1909, was 75 fcMjt long, 17.J feet broad, and 
8i feet deep ; bunkers, eight tons ; and com- 
pound engines developing a speed of nine knots. 
Such a vessel, and there were many like her, 



HELD UP OWING TO THE MINES IN THE NORTH SEA. 
A fleet of fishing boats at Flushing* 
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was for sale in March, 1916, and by way of 
comparison it may bo said that at the same time 
there was on offer a steel-built trawler, eon- 
struoted in 1908, 126 feet long, 20} feet wide, 
and 12} feet deep ; flush-decked ; bunkers, 130 
tons ; boiler with a working pressure of 
180 lbs., engines developing 11 knots; winch,; 
1,200 fathoms ; electric light. These vessels 
were representative. There wore larger craft 
in both classes, but there .wore very many 
smaller, and in these the fishermen had to keep 
the stormy seas in winter and not only fight 
the gales, but also run the constant risk of 
destruction from mines or attack by enemy 
war vessels. 

We arrived in port after being at sea 19 
days, and we sail again in the morning. ... 1 
should love to spend an liour amongst the 
flowers, instead of looking for submarines on 
the briny ...” wrote one fisherman from 
soa. “We have had a very stormy wc;ck,*’ 
another reported ; while a man over military 
age said in a letter ; ‘‘ They have taktiri a lot of 
trawlers for mine -s wee; jing and other purposes. 
Wlum I am better I may go mine-sweeping. 
I should be doing a litth', and it is belter for 
me to let the younger men go in tho Naval 
Rc^serve. I have? just Imd h'tters from my two 
sons— one soys he has^iad lorrihlo weather: 
four vesseds disaliled. Tho other says ho is 
waiting for the Gormans to come out. He 
likes it very well.” Leter, this man over 
military age, with tho gallant son wlio was 
w'aiting for the Germans, and liked it very 
well, wrote and said, “ 1 have joined tho mine- 
sweepers.” Such was the spirit in whicli the 
British fishermen undertook the dangerous 
duties of their calling in comiexion with tho war. 

In a humorous but very true description of 
the sweepers and their work tlie write.* of ” A 
Grand Fleet Chaplain’s Note-Book,” pub- 
lished in the Weslmiivitcr Gazette, said of miixes ; 
“There are some kinds that have horns, like 
a dilemma. . . . Some ans arranged to come up 
to the surface long after they were hidden in 
the depths, and at unexp?ctod times, like 
regrettable incidents from a hectic past. 
Others are constructed with fiendish ingenuity 
to wait after touching a ship until they hav<5 
felt out its most vulnerable spot before explod- 
ing. Some are made to float about at random ; 
and others, more dangerous still, <lrift when 
they ‘Were meant to remain anchored. The 
task of sweeping for all these different brands 
of tinned doom is almost as great as that of 


the old lady in the nursery rhyme whose job 
it was to sweep tho cobwebs out of the sky. 
The labour of Sisyphus was child’s play com- 
pared to it. For this labour must go on mces- 
sontly, over a vast area, and often with a doubt 
whether the desired results have been fully or 
only partly accomplished.” 

In the dispatch issued by the Admiralty on 
January 12, 1916, from Vice-Admiral Bacon, 
commanding the Dover Patrol, reference was 
made to the part played by flshermen in the 
operations ofl the Belgian coast between 
August 22 and November 19, 1915. TIuree 
vessels were lost — ^the armed yacht Sanda, 
sunk by gunfire ; the drifter Great Heart, sunk 
by mine, and the mine-sweeper Brighton 



A VESSEL BEING STRUCK BV A 
TORPEDO. 

Queen, sunk by mine. The Admiral said that 
their lordsliips would appreciate the difliculties 
attendant on the cruising in company by day 
and night tmder war conditions of a fleet of 
80 vessels comprising several widely different 
classes, manned partly by tramed naval 
ratings, but more largely by oflic(»rs of the 
Naval Reserve, whose fleet training had neces- 
sarily been scant, and by men whose w ork in 
life had hitherto been that of deep sea fishermen. 
The protection of such a moving fleet by the 
destroyers in waters which were the natural 
home of the enemy’s submarines had been 
admirable, and j\istified the training and 
organization of the personnel of the flotilla. 
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Die AlwilikT added': But more’ remarkable 
stfll, ih my opinion, is the aptitude shown by 
tl^ officers and crews of the drifters and 
trawlel^, who' in difficult waters, under con- 
ditions totally strange to them, have main- 
tained their allotted stations without a^single 
accident. Moreover, these men under fire have 
esdubited a coolness well worthy of the per- 
sonnel of a service inured by discipline. The 
results show hoy/ deeply sea adaptability is 
ingrained in the seafaring race of these islands.” 

Skipper L. Scarlett, of the drifter Hyacinth, 
was specially recommended for his groat oool- 
nesH in action of! Zeebrugge on September 25, 
when, although he was ,» exposed to heavy 
gunfire, he remained and completed his task. 
Mr. Scarlett received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Distinguished SelKice Medal 
was awarded to Second Hand Thomas John 
Prior; w'hilo other skipfM^rs and men were 
commended for service in action. At this 
period in many directions skipiMsrs, second 
hands, deck hands, enginemen and trimmers 
in every sphere of sweeping and fuitroUing weie 
daily showing courage which was acknowledged 
by the bestowal of the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and in other ways. These recognitions 
S2 were naturally a source of the greatest pride 
to a body of men who^^ previously had bt*en but 
little in the public f?ye, and of whom practically 
nothing was ever heard unless some groat 
calamity happened t-o a fishing fleet — and 
then they were soon forgotten. The war in 
its earliest stages firmly established thi^ deep 
sea fishermen in an honourable place in the 
naval defences of the Knipire. 

In the less exciting work of patrolling and 
in connexion with motor-boat work fishermen 
were also of invaluable service, and in these 
cai>acities they served all around our coasts and 
in much more distant regions. Keeping the 
sects, as they did, in all weathers, they had to 
endure much discomfort and danger, apart 
from the perils of war. A skipper of one little 
vessel never left the bridge for three days and 
nights owing to the fearful weather, and that 
sleepless vigil was the experience of many more 
like him. 

The method employed by the Germans in 
laying mines was made known at the ^ime of 
the bombardment of Scarborough and the 
Hartlepools. In reference to that affair a 
memorandum was furnished by the Admiral 
commanding the Hast Coast mine-sweepers, 
detailing the mine-sweeping operations off 
Scarborough. It was stated that from 
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AN AWKWARD MOMENT. 

A Mine-sweeper drawing a mine up under the stern. 


Deccm>)or 19 to December 31, 1014, sweeping 
operations were conducted with the object of 
clearing the minefield wdiich had boon laid off 
Scarborough. At tlie beginning there was no 
indication of the position of the mines, }JLlt]ioiigh, 
owing to losses of passing merchant ships, it 
was known that mines hod been laid. In 
ord(ir to ascertain how the mines lay it was 
necessary to work at all times of the tide, with 
a consequent large increase in the element of 
dangt^r. Commander Richard II. WalN’rs, 
R.N., A.M.S. Staff, was in charge of the whole 
of the mino-s\ve<?f)ing operations from D(*e(*m- 
ber 19 to December 31. During that ])oriod a 


largo number of mines hml been swept up and 
destroyed, and by Cliristmas Day a chaimel 
had been cleared, and traffio was able to pass 
tliroiigh by daylight. It was in association 
with these operations that Lieutenant Parsons 
and other officers, already referred to, dis- 
tinguished themselves. Other officers were 
specially noticed for their services during the 
operations. Commander Lionel G. Preston, 
K.X., H.M.S. Skipjack, on the 19th proceed(^d 
at once into tho middle of the area where the 
mines had exploded to give assistance to 
damaged trawlers. He anchored between tlie 
trawlers and tho mines wdiicih ho liad brought 



THE BRITISH STEAMER ‘'NORDMAN.” 
Torpedoed by a German eubmarine near Kara Bumu. 
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to the Burfaoe, and proceeded to sink them. 
Skipper Ernest V. Snowline, drifter Hilda 
Ernest, was commodore of the flotilla of 
Lowestoft drifters imde^ Chief Gunner Frank- 
lin. He kept to his station in heavy weather, 
and stood by the steamsMp Gallier after she 
had been damaged by a mne. Very fine was 
the performance of Skipper T. B. Belton, of 
the drifter Betriever, who, when all the other 
drifters had been driven in by the weather, 
kept to his station, marking the safe channel 
for shipping. A skilful and courageous rescue 
was effected by Sub -Lieutenant W. L. Scott, 
R.N.K., of the drifter Principal. He went 
alongside the trawler Ganno in a dinghy to 
rescue a man, running great risk to himself 
and his boat, for at the time the vessel was 
floating neaziy vertical, with only the forecastle 


above water. A few minutes after the boat 
left her she turned completely over and sank. 

The lead of the officers in these dangerous 
operations, all the more dangerous because in 
those early stages of the war, there was not the 
wide experience in dealing with mines which 
became available later, was nobly followed by 
the men, and a nmnber of second hands, engine- 
men, deck hands and a cook were commended 
for good service. To those who visited Scar- 
borough and the Hartlepools soon after the 
German raid, and looking seaward from 
amongst the ruins could observe the sweepers 
at thoir work, there was brought home with 
iiiipressivo force the vastness of the debt which 
the country owed to the crews — the skilled, 
courageous fighters who had been our toilers 
of the deep. 
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F ormerly the term urtillory was used 
generally of all iiiifileinuntM of war, but 
it has come to bo applied spo(dficaUy 
to the larger firearms which are dis- 
charged from carriages, as well as to the troops 
which serve tiiein, and to the science of organiz- 
ing and directing their employment. Small 
arms such as rifles, which are hand weapons, 
are therefore excluded, nor are machine guns 
usually reckoned among artillery. The guns 
may be classified as heavy or light according 
to their size, which may be defined by the 
diameter of their bon% or their wtiight, or the 
weiglit of the projectile they throw ; those of 
7*5-inch bore and upwards are classed as heavy, 
those of 4 to 6 -inch bore os medium, and the 
smaller ones as light. Another divfeioii is into 
mobile and immobilcL TIk' former cati’gory 
includes pieces, such as field guns, whicii are 
adapted to be moved more or less readily from 
place to place, and the latter those that are 
mounted in fixed positions, such as a fortress ; 
the distinction, however, is not very definite, 
and, thanks partly to nuichanicaJ traction, 
unexpected feats were [>erformod in the Great 
War in the way of moving heavy guns. So 
far as naval guns are concerned, the distinction 
between mobile and immobile becomes meaning- 
less ; the guns themselves, from the smallest 
to the largest, are immobile, but a warsliip 
VoL VII.— Part 91. 


may be regarded as nothing else but a mobile 
gun-carriage, designed for the express purpose 
of bringing guns into action at any desired 
point. 

Field guns may be taken as tyf)ical of 
mobile artillery, almost all countries possessing 
.such weapons, which have a bore in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of 3 inches, and throw shells weighing 
from 13 to 18 lbs. The gun is mounted on a 
two-wlieeled carriage, which is attached to 
amither two-wheeled carriage — the limber. 
Tlu^ weight of the whole docs not exceed 2 tons, 
and in iniist countries is less ; and drawn 
by a team of six horses, the equipment ja 
expected to operate with infantry, its normal 
pace being somt*thing like four miles an hour. 
Horse artillery is intended to vl'ork with 
<;avalry, and tluTefore moves more rapidly ; 
in the British Army the guns are somow'hat 
lighter, and the gunners are moimted on horses, 
instead of, os with field artillery, lading on the 
liinbc^r of the gun and the waggon whi<sii accom- 
panies it. 'I'he design of mountain guns, 
another form of light artillery, is limited by 
the consideration that they have to be carried 
by pack animals. Therefore the weights of 
the pieces into which t iie gun and its carriage 
are divided have to be kept within the capacity 
"^of the load which the animals can carry, and 
the dimensions of the pieces are also limited 
465 > 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

A British 18-pounder quiok-firiniS dun in action. 

No. 1 (the sergeant), with his band on the spade. fS'ves Instructions to the rest of the detachment. At the actual moment when this 

« t 3'**'® position would be to the riUht of the breech. No. 3 is 

[3 ^ ^ w i ^ correct position for placing m the bore ; No. 5 adjusts the fuse and hands the shell 

to No. 4; No. 6, the farthest away, also prepares the ammunition and hands it to No. 5 The upper portion of the gun has been 


partially covered in order to conceal it from observers. 


for the same reason. The calibre of mountain 
gunA is the same as of field giins» or a little less. 
British mountain batteries have been supplied 
with a weapon of 2*75-inch bore, tlirowing a 
10 lb. projectile, and the French have one of 
65 mm. (2*5 inch). ^ 

The modem field gun is always a quick- 
firer, capable of delivering some 20 or 25 rounds 
a minute, A variety of factors contribute to 
make this result possible. In the first place, 
rapid loading is ensured by means of a breech 
action which can be quickly rnanipulated, and 
by the use of “ fixed ** ammunition, in which 
the projectile and the propelling charge are 
oombined in vi. metallic cartridge, so that they 
can be placed in the breech by a single operation^ 
instead of having to be inserted one after the 
other, as in the case of large guns. In the 
second ]51ace, rapidity of aiming is facilitated 
by mechanical arrangements, by virtue of 
which one gunner lays the gun on the target, 
while another gives it the elevation required 
to enable the shot to reach its mark. In this 
connexion it must be remembered that no shot 
travels in a straight line after it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun ; if it did the task of the 
gunner would be very much simpler than it is 
in fact. Gravity is always at work pulling it 
towards the earth, and its path is therefore a 
curve. It follows that if a. gun were pointed 
straight at the target the shot would hit tfie 


ground before it reached its ihark, except- 
perhaps at vesry short ranges, and therefore 
the muzzle has to be elevated to such a degre^e 
that the curve described by the shot may pass 
through the object aimeui nt 

Another improvemi^nt reflates to the method 
of flealing witli the recoil. When the old 
guns were fired the gun ami its carriage 
ran hac;k a considerable distance, owing to 
the reaction from the shot as it loft the 
muzzle, and had to be brought back into 
position by the gimners. At the , end 
of last century Sir George Clarke (Lord 
Sydenham) introduced a spring spade arrange- 
ment, whereby on disoliargo the spade was 
forced into the earth and the spring was com- 
pressed, its subsequent extension running the 
gim back into position. In modem practice 
the gun proper slides back in a crculle on the 
carriage, which does not move, the recoil 
being taken up by a hydraulic buffer con* 
sisting of a cylinder filled with oil or glycerine, 
in which moves a piston attached to the gun. 
Grooves or ports cut in the walls of the cylinder 
permit the liquid to escape past the piston, 
their depth, and therefore the resistance offered 
to the movement of the piston, being so arranged 
that the gun is brought gently to rest. The 
gun is returned to the firing position by curings 
or, as in French practice, by oompreased air. 
To prevent the carriage from running back- 
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waitis th© trail is provided with a spade, which 
digs into the ground when a shot is fired, and 
generally also there are brakes on the wheels. 
On th© discliarge taking place there is a tendency 
for the wheels to be lifted from the ground, 
the whole gun pivoting round the trail, but 
this is overcome by careful attention to the 
design, so that the forces involved may be 
counteracted, and in fact the carriage remains 
in position — ^a contrast to the behaviour of 
British guns in the Boer War, according to 
the picturesque description of Laughton O. 
Zigler, ns reported by Mr. Kipling : “ They’d 
jolt into action and wiggle around and skid and 
spit an<||{>rize ’eiiLselves back again durifig our 
hours of bloody warfare till I could have wept, 
sir, at the spectacle of inoderu wliito men 
chained up to those old hand-power, back- 
number, ilint-and -steel mowing machincis.” 

Another advantage of taking up the recoil 
in the modern maniuT is that the gunners do 
not, as formerly, have to stand clear to avoid 
the gun as it runs bo<*k. but can remain within 
the shelter of a steel shield, which protects 
them from shrapnel and rifle bullets. 

The famous 75 mm. (2*95 inch) gun of which 
the French are so justly proud for its power, 
rapidity of fire, and precision, may be taken as 
an example of field artillery. Of unusual length 
in relation to its bore, it is credited with an 
extreme range exceeding four miles, and it 


throws a slirapnel shell. weighing nearly 16 lbs. 
with a muzzle velocity of about 1,740 feer a 
second, or a high-explosive shell weigliing 
Hi lbs. at about 1.915 feet a second. It weighs 
with its limber about 37 cwt. A .somewhat 
lighter type with the same bore but a Iow’it 
muzzle velocity has also been introduced. Ilio 
German ‘field gun of 77 mm. (3-05 inch) bore, 
is generally regarded as an inferior weapon 
to that of the French. The shrapnel shell 
it fires is a little lighter, its range shorter, 
and its muzzle velocity lower, and though its 
w'oight is rather loss it requires more men to 
serve it. The British field gun is of rather 
larger bore (3*3 inch) than that used by other 
countries, and the shrapnel shell it fires is 
heavier — 18 J lbs. Still larger guns are found in 
heavy field artillery, which in Great Britain is 
defined os artillery equipped with mobile guns 
of 4 -inch calibrct and upwards ; an example is 
the 6-inch gun, w^hich fires a 60-lb. projectile 
with a muzzle velocity exceeding 2,000 feet- a 
second. 

Light howitzers are also classed among field 
guns. It has already been explained that 
every shot travels in a curve after it leaves the 
muzzl(‘, not in a straight line In the case of 
a gun proper the designer tries to make the 
patli of the shot as little curved as possible, to 
get a ‘‘ flat trajectory,** and for this jiurpose 
ho employs a long barrt^l and a large charge of 
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powder, giving a high muzzle velocity. In the 
howitzer, on the contrary, the ghot is inten- 
tionally made to travel in a curved path, and 
instead of being fired directly at the target it 
is projected up into the air in such a way that 
it may fall more or less vertically upon the 
target, the muzzle being given a considerable 
elevation for this purpose. Thus, while a gun 
might fire directly at the parapet of a trench 
without damaging the men protec^ted by it, 
the howitzer would reach them effectively by 
dropping its shell among them behind it. 
The howitzer has a shorter barrel and a lower 
muzzle velocity than a gun, and requires 
a smaller charge of powder. This smaller 
c^harge means that the stress of diwharge 
is smaller, and thus for a given weight of 
shell a howitzer is ligliier and thercjfore more 
mobile than a gun ; or alternatively it can fire 
a heavier projectile than a gun of the same 
weight. Its range can be varicnl by employing 
rtwiuced charges, as has been c^xplairied in the 
c'hapter cfn Ammunition (Vol. V., p. 417); by 
resorting to the same device a gun can be used 
as a howitzer provided that, as is the (;ase for 
instance with the Italian 75 mm. fi(?ld gun, it 
can be given sufficient elevation. In passing, 
it may be incritioned that a distinguishing 
characteristic; of anti-aircraft guns is that they 
are so mounted os to be capable; of extreme 
elevation. 

Field liowitzers have a calibre of about 
41 inches, and throw a shell weighing from 
35 to 45 lbs. They use fixed aiumunition, 
tuid their brevxjh action resembles that of a 
(|uick -firing gun, though special arraiigemcnits 
have to be made in mounting them to prevent 
the breech from striking the ground on recjoil 
when they are being fired at higli c;levatioris. 

Guns and howitzers lieavier than those 
already mentioncHi are classed os hc;avy 
artillery, and when ilu^y become heavic^r 
still they are known as siege artillery. Hut 
it is impossible to draw a definite line betwexjn 
these categcjries, and the Germans, fully 
alive to the value of hc;avy guns, csontrived to 
bring into the fic^ld pieces which bc^fore the 
war 'would have been regarded as light or even 
heavy siege units. Their heavy field howitzer, 
with a bore of 16 cm. (5*9 inch), was able to 
fire two or three rounds a minute of shells 
weighing 87 lbs., and they also employed 
in field actions still heavier weapons, such as 
the 21 cm. (8*27 inch) and 28 cm. (11 inch) 
mortars, the latter firing a shell weighing 


750 lbs. for a distance of six miles. Drawn by 
a motor tractor these heavy units were fired 
from a special carriage, having its wheels 
provided with a “ wheel belt ” consisting of 
a series of feet so arranged as to distribute 
the iiressure. It should l>e explained tliat a 
mortar was originally a very short smooth- 
bore muzzle- loading pierce, but in Germany it 
became the custom to apply the name, to a 
shortened form of howitzer. 

* The weape^ns already referred to do not 
reprewmt the extreme limit of size, even 
apart from naval guns. The Germans, for 
example, had a Knipp siege howitzer ol 42 cm. 
(16*6 in.), and the Austrians wore credited, 
by Iheir own papers, with using in the fighting 
round Tarnow in May, 1915, 52 cm. (20*5 in.) 
mortars, a shot from one of which was said 
to have entirely destroycMl a large tower at a 
distance of eleven miles. Such pieces can 
scarcely be regarded os mobile, and their 
transport is no easy task. The 42 cm., and 
also some smaller but still very heavy weapons, 
were; describeil as being niovexi by rail, mounted 
on a steel truck supported on two six -wheeled 
bogies. When they were fired the reaction 
was taken, not by the wheels, but by hydraulic 
rams interposed between them and the ballast. 
In this connexion it may be noted that the 
combatants on both sides took advantage in 
another way of railways for increasing the 
mobility of their artillery, by mounting guns 
of various sizes on complr;tely armoured trains^ 
u’hich tliUH became miniature travelling 
ff)rtreHses. Somewhat .similarly, too, guns were 
mounted on armoured motor cars. 

No doubt Germany paid special attention 
to the development of very heavy ot^tlAnce 
in tlie knowledge; that she; would have to butter 
down the powerful forts erected by her neigh- 
bours along their' frontiers. But oven if it 
be; true that the French were disposed to put 
their trust too exclusively in their 76’8, their 
heavit;r (;quipmc;nt included picxjes that could bo 
matched with those of the Central Powers. 
TlM;y hod in 1906 heavy siege units in the shape 
of a 6*1 -inch gun and a 10*7-inch howitzer, and 
in the great assault on Verdun in the spring of 
1916 they were described as defending them- 
selves with picKjes up to 306 mm. (12 in.), 
while about the same time reports appeared 
of the production of a 16 inch howitzer, the 
equivalent of the German 42 cm. Their 
lighter siege artillery comprised an interesting 
piec;o in the 155 mm. (6*1 in.) Rimailho 

91—2 
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THB FRENCH 250 MM. HOWiTZBR. 

One of the battery that took pert in the Battle of Champagne^ Scptsmber-Ootobart 1915. 


howitzer, firing a shell weigliing about 95 lbs. of the French was transported in four parts — 

with an effective range of nearly four miles. piece, carriage, slide, and platform. 

One of itS( features was that the breech opened The characteristic application of immobile 
automatically after each shot, and it was artillery is to coast defence and permanent 

claimed that it could fire four or five rounds a fortification, and the armament employed for 

minute. It was transported in two parts, such purposes includes all sorts and sizes of 

the barrel bein^ conveyed on a special travelling pieces, from small quickfirers up to large guns 

carriage, but it was said that the two portions for direct fire, and heavy howitzers for high- 

could be put together ready for action in a angle fire. In the United States a 10 inch 

couple of minuitjes. The.lilrger i0*7 inch howitzer coast defence gun has been produced, dis- 
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LOADING A BIG GUN. 

The French artillerymen wearing masks for protection against asphyxiating gasses. 

charging a projootilo of a weight of 2,400 lb. favoured in England. The gun was carried 

by moans of 640 lb. of smokijless powder. on the upper end of an arm the lower 

Much ingenuity has been devoted to the (Jesign end of which was pivoted below in a 

of mountings for such guns ; they are now pit, and the cmergy of the recoil was utilized 

only plaoed behind earthcin parajjcts as the to swing it down into the pit, where it could 

experience of the War indicates that jjor- be loaded under protection, and then to 

manent fortifications cannot withstand the raise it again to the firing position Another 

assaults of the heavy artillery which modern form of mounting is the cupola, in which the 

methods can bring to bear upon them. gun is protected by a flat dome of armour. 

At one time disappearing mountings wore r*sing but little above the ground. The gun 
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fires through an apert\ire in the dome, which 
with the gun can be revolved on a centrar 
jiivot or a roller ring so that during loading 
the opening is turned away from the enemy. 
Sometimes also the cupola is made to sink 
flush with the ground. In iny case it offers 
a poor mark, though hero a new factor, by 
no mecms of advantage to it, has been intro- 
duced through spotting and direction of fire 
by aeroplanes. In barbette mountings the 
guns, are placed on a platform of such a height 
that they can fire over the parapet below 
which theii* mechanism is protected. 

Naval ordnance represents the extreme 
development of the art of the gunmaker, and 
ilianks to the cooperation of the engineer 
and the metallurgist it is continually being 
improved in power and effectiveness. The 
guns used in the various types of war vessels 
are of all sizes and calibres, from quick -firing 
3-pounders and upwards, but the most cluirac- 
teristic of the service are those that form the 
main armament of capital sliips. Of large bore 
(12 inches or more) and great length (often 50 
times their bore) they fire an enonnous shell, 
which, propelled by a heavy cliorge of smoke- 
less powder, leaves the muzzle with a velocity 
of 3,000 feet a second, and as the result of all 
these factors they have a very long range. 
It was probably by the use of naval guns, 
specially mounted, that the Germans were able 
to drop shells into Dimkirk from a distance 


exoeedinS 20 miles ; but they were for from 
being the first to employ such gims on land, 
and it may be recalled that 4-7 -inch and 6-inch 
guns, taken off a cruiser and fitted on impro* 
vised mountings by Sir Percy Scott, did goo<i 
service at Ladysmith during the Boer War. 
For such long ranges considerable elevation 
must be gpven to the gun. On one occasion Sir 
Percy Scott told his fellow guests at a City 
dinner that if tho Dreadnought wore planted on 
the Derby racecourse at Epsom, 26,400 yards 
away from the hall in which they were sitting, 
they would not be out of reach of her 12-inch 
gims, and that they would be wrong if they 
thought they would be saved by the intervening 
hills, since oven if Mont Blanc were interposed the 
projectiles would pass 700 feet above its summit. 

liio Dreadnought was the first of a new type 
of battleship, distinguished by the possession 
an “ all-one-calibre ” big gun armament. 
\Vhat this means may be discovered by taking 
a list of the armoured Bhi})s in the British Navy, 
and comparing hesr armament w ith that of some 
batth^ships that immediately preceded her. 

The Duncan, completed tliree years before 
her, in 1903, is described ixs mounting (apart 
from anti -torpedo -boat armament) four 12-inch 
and twelve 6-inch guns ; the King Edw ard VI J., 
completed in 1905, four 12-ineh, four 9-2-inch, 
and ten 6-inch ; while the Lord Nelson, which 
w>is .designed in 1903 though not completed till 
1908, hod four 12-inch, and ten 9‘2-inch. But 
the Dreadnought stood forth in the sweet aim- 
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BARBETTES OF A BATTLESHIP. 
The ** Queen Elizabeth’s" IS-ineh Guns. 


plicity of ten 12-jn(‘li friiriH only. The Hame 
tendency towards uniformity in tlm heavy guns 
ia observable also in the armoured cruisers. 
Thus the Achilles, coinploted in 1007, was fitted 
with six 9*2-inchand four 7'.5-inch guns, and the 
Minotaur (1908) with four 9-2-inch and ten 
7-5 inch, but the battle cruiser Inflexible, com- 
pleted in the same year as the Minotaur, but of 
lat^r design, liad simply eight 12-inch. 

Various considerations combined to bring 
about the adoption of the all-big-gun armament. 
whi(jh, however, by no means secured universal 
approbation. One was that th(' “danger 
space” (the limit within which the range must 
be known in order that a targ(*t of a given 
height may be hit) is smallcjr for small guns 
than for big ones, and therefore the lattt'r can 
coiiio into offeetivo action before it is possible 
for the former to do .so’. Another was that 
once the range has been found for a gun it is 
also known fairly accurately (with calibration) 
for companion guns of the same size, but has 
to be separately ascertained for others of a 
diffcjront size ; while a third was that tho 
concentration of the gun power in a small 
number of heavy piec.es enabh's them to be 
mounted on th(' iniddU' line of the ship, so that 
they can fire all round. Tn the l>(*ad nought 
eight of the ten 12-inch guiw could fired on 
either broadside, and six direi‘tly ahead and six 
directly astern. In later ships— the Neptimc, 
Hercules, and Colossus — one pair of guns w^a-s 
placed in a turret forwards, tw*) pairs in turrets 
en Echelon on the beam, and two pairs in turrets 
aft, one of these last turrets being superirnpoaed 
on the other ; the result was that all of tho 
guns could lii’e on either broadside, eight of 


them astern, and six of them ahead. In subse- 
quent Dreadnoughts all the guns were placed on 
the centre lino of the ship, two in a turret amid- 
ships, four in suptTimposed turrets at tho bow, 
and four in superimposed tuirets at the stern. 

Coincidentally wdth these improvements in 
the arrangement of the guns their pow’er was 
gradually increased. The 12-inch gims in the 
Dreadnought w’^eighed 58 tons, wore 45 calibres 
long, and with a charge of coi-dite weighing 
2fi0 lbs. fired a .shell of 850 lbs. with an initial 
velocity of 2,700 feet a second. In the St. 
Vincent (1010) and her sister ships the guns 
were made longer (50 calibres) and wroighed 
GO tons, and with a larger charge of cordite 
gave the projectile a muzzle velocity of about 
3,000 fcH' a second. In the Orions, according 
to The. Thnea Book of the Navy^ the calibre 
of tho guns wa.s increased to 13*5 inches, and the 
w^oight of the shell to 1,250 lbs., while in tho 
four shijis of the King George V. class the 
shell thrown by guns of the same calibre weighed 
1 ,400 lbs. In the Queen Elizabeth, which made 
lujr debut at tho Dardanelles, the calibre was 
inertHwed to 15 inches (though the number w^as 
reduced to eight), and the shells w'eighed nearly a 
ton. It is interesting to note that in the past tho 
British Navy possessed still larger guns, for in the 
’eighties six weighing 110 tons, with a bore of 
10 *25 inches, and throwing a projectile of 
1,800 lbs., w'oro made at Elswick and mounted 
in the Victoria, Sans Poreil, and Benbo\i% A.s 
fighting ma<ihines, however, they w'ere for 
inferior to modern guns, not only beciause their 
power wJis less but* because they could fire only 
one roimd in tiiree minutes, whereas the later 
12-inch guns could fire two rounds in one 
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minute* In America guns of stni larger calibre 
were made in the shape of Rodman cast-iron 
pieces, having a bon? of 20 inches, but even 
these were surpassed by the 36^nch mortar, 
which Robert Mushet designed for use in the 
Crimea, but which never reached the seat of war. 

The turrets, or more? properly barbettes, in 
which the large guns of a battleship are mounted 
may be described as great armoured shafts, 
40 feet in diameter, extending from the upper 
deck downwards into the interior of the ship. 
Near the top of the shaft there is a platform 
or turntable, which is supported on a ring of 
live rollers anil can be rotated by means of 
motors, and on this turntable are mounted 
two guns with their recoil and elevating gear. 
Below the platform is the working chamber, 
to wliich the ammunition is brought up from 
the magazines below by hoists in the central 
trunk, which also rotatiw. Carried by over- 
head travellers from the shell stores deep down 
in the ship, the sh€?llr. are deposited in receiving 
trays at the bottom of the trunk and raised 
by a hoist to the working chamber, whore they 
are transferred into the loading cage. The 
same thing liappens with the charge of powder, 
which has also been hoisted up the trunk, and 
the two are then liftc?d by another hoist to 
the breech of the gun. In the most recent 
practice they are f)re8cnted in line with the 
axis of the gun, whatever may happen to be 
the angle of elevation of the latter, so that 
they can bt» londisd into it by a mechanical 
rammer without loss of time ; formerly loading 
(!Ould be effectiMl only at certain elevations, 
and even only with the gun trained in eertmn 
positions, an arrangement which evidently did 
not conduiic to rapidity of firing. Practically 
all the operations ri?quired for training, eleva- 
ting, and loading big guns on board ship an? 
performed mechanically ; usually the powiT 
is hydraulic, but electricity is often employed, 
and in some Krupp barbi'tt(?s water, electricity, 
and compressed air ore all \itilized. Hand- 
worki?d mountings are used only for the smaller 
guns, 6-inch or loss ; the 7-5-inch guns carried 
in the Trimnph and Swiftsure were the largest 
in which h^md-working was adopted. 

As has already b(?cn explained, what used to 
be known as the secondary armament, coiii- 
po6ed often of 6-inch guns, was abandoned 
on our battleships at the beginning of the 
twentieth century in favour of a homogeneous 
primary armament composed solely of guns of 
the largest calibre. But another important 


part of a battleship’s armament — ^that intended 
for her defence against torpedo craft — was 
retainexj, and indeed increased in power in 
order to cope with the increasing range of the 
torpedo. To tako the classes of battleship 
which have already been referred to, in the 
Duncan and the King Edward VII. twelve 
12 pounders and in the Lord Nelson twenty - 
four 12 pounders were relie<i upon for anti- 
torpedo craft armament, and a few 3 pounders 
and machine guns were also provided. In the 
Dreadnought, in view particularly of the chances 
of torpedo attack towards the end of an action, 
it was considered advisable to separate the anti- 
torpedo-boat guns os. widely as possible from 
each other, so tha4^ they might not all be dis- 
abled by one or two heavy shells ; and twenty - 
four 12 pounder qiiick-hring guns were fitted, of 
a longer and heavier type than those previously 
employed, and possessing a higher muzzle 
velocity. These guns wore replaced by sixteen 
4-inch guns (25 pounders) in the battleships 
built after the original Dreadnought, until in 
the Iron Duke (1914) and her'^sister ships twelve 
6-inch guns were mounted instead. Thus the 
old “ sixiondary ” anrian\fTit reappeared, though 
in a new guiso — ^that of defence against torpedo 
craft. Many of the light cruisers mount 6-inch 
guns as their main armament, and 4 -inch guns 
are found in the later destroyers, the earlier 
t5q)es of which had 12 pounders and 6 pounders. 

The gun is an internal i^ombustion or ex- 
plosion engine exactly analogous to the engine 
of a motor-car. The barrel represents the 
cylinder, and the projectile the piston, but the 
latter, instead of being constrained to a limited 
U'ngth of travel as in the motor-car, is free in 
the gun to continue its course as far as its 
momentum will carry it. The driving force 
bi'iiirid the f)iston, as behind the shot, is pro- 
iluced by the explosion or combustion of a 
mixture that gives rise to a large volume of gas 
- in the one cose petrol vapour and air, and in 
the other a nitro -explosive that contains within 
itsi'lf the oxygen required for its combustion. 
But the pressure produced in the cylinder of 
a motor-car engine is trifling compared with 
that set up in the barrel of a gun, where it may 
be 18 ions to the square inch or more ; and 
while a simple iron casting is suffloiont for the 
former, one of tin great problems that have 
to be solved by the designer of a gun is that of 
making it strong enough to withstand the dis- 
ruptive forces that are put upon it at the 
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ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF FORT HERMANN. 

One of the Italian pieoei that was in action a^inst the Austrian stronghold. 


moment when it ia fired. These forces come 
into play in two directions ; on the one hand 
there is a oircumfereiitial stress that tends to 
burst the barrel outwards, and on the other m , 
longitudinal stress that tends to rend it length- 
wise. 

It might be supposed that strength to resist 
the circumferential .. stress might be obtained 
by increasing th< thickness of the metal of the 
barrel ; but in fact this expedient is effective 
only to a limited extent, and in a solid gun, 
made of a single homogeneous mass of inf^tal, 
there soon comes a time when additional 
thickness gives little additional strength, the 
reason being that the internal layers of metal 
may be strained beyond their bursting point 
before the outer ones have reached the limit of 
resistance. A stronger gun can be made by 
arranging that the inner layers are initially in 
a state of compression, gradually increasing 
past the neutral point till the outer layers are in 
a state of tension This can be accomplished 
'H>y building up the gun of successive layers of 
TDetal> and this principle, which was employed 
|a the first guns made by Armstrong about 


1856, is now adopted in one form or another 
for all laige ordnance. Ariiisirong, in the first 
place, used a jacket formed by winding a 
wrought-iron bar roimd a mandrel and welding 
the turns together into a continuous cylinder, 
the internal diameter of which was slightly 
smaller than the tube or barrel of tlie gun. 
This cylinder was expanded by hoat and slipped 
over the barrel, the contraction producj^sd by 
its cooling then producing the desired states 
of compression nn<l tension in the interior and 
exterior metal. Later the system was intro* 
duced of producing the r<x|iijred compression by 
winding on the baiTol successive layers of steel 
wire, or rather tape, which were in turn eiicloscsl 
in an outer steel tube. 

Fomierly guns were made of bronze, cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, steel, or combinations of 
those metals, but now it is almost the universal 
practice to employ sptx^ial steels, the strength 
and I'eliability of which have been enormclisly 
increased by improvements in composition 
and by close attention to their hoat -treatment. 
Guu-stoel is made by the open hearth process, 
and cast into ingots which may weigh as much 
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aR 80 tons. All the unBound poriionH having 
been removed, the first operation, wnen a large 
gun is being made, is “ trepanning,** by which 
the ingot is formed into a rough tube by having 
a hole bonnl in it. It is next reheated and 
placed in a huge hydraulic press which forges 
it to shape and elongates it, a tubular mandrtil, 
kept cool by flowing water, being inserted in 
the hole during the operatic)!!. The forging 
process, if not carried to excess, greatly im- 
proves the quality of the metal ; the mass of 
steel rtjtaiiis its hcmt sutficiently long to enable 
it to be workcnl in the press for from two to 
four hours. The forging is next annealed by 
heating it and allowing it to cool slowly, and 
then, after being rough-turned and bored, it is 
hardened. For this purpose it is heated in a 
gas furnace, and as soon as the required tem- 
perature ot about 1,000 deg. F. has bcw» 
attained it is j)lunged vertically into a tank of 
rajie oil. ^\•hi(•h is kept cool by a water jacket. 
Another annealing y)rr»eess follows, in which it 
is heated to about 1,200 d('g. F., and allow^cnl 


to cool slowly, the object being to remove the 
internal strains wfiich may have boon set up 
by the hardening and other treatments to w hieli 
it has ah'eady been subjeetecl. At various stage's 
()ieces of the metal are tested, and if th('. results 
»irc satisfactory the forging is rough-turned in a 
lathe, and bored out to nearly the final size, 
Afti«t tfiis point the procedure varies according 
as the gun is to bo wire -wound, the method 
especially favoured in British practice*, or is to 
be built up w^ith a scries of plain tubes. In the 
latter case tlw^ iiitc'rior of the tube or hoop that 
is to bo slipped over the barrel is bored out 
and finished, and the final adjustment in .size*, 
needed so that the shrinkage may produc*c the 
reqiiired degree of compression in the metal, 
is made not on it but on the outside of the 
barrel, where it can be more easily effected. 
The hoop is then heated by gas jets internally 
and extcTiially so that by <'X])anRion its diarnetc'-r 
becomes greaU^r than that of the bam*!, and is 
drop]>ed by means of a crane over the barrel, 
which is placed in a vertical position. As it 
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cools it conitracta'apoi^ the barrel whtfe must 
be suffioiently strong to resist the ekctioiii and 
the metal composing it is thus put in the desired 
state of compression. The contrao<;|j|p iil both 
circumferential and longitudinal, attd must be 
carefully controlled. If, for instance, tj|^ two 
hnds of the hoop were cooled simultaneously 
and thus caused to grip the barrel, it is ^ident 
that the middle portion, being^eld fast at its 
extremities, would bo stretched longitudinally, 
or wouhl compress the barrel longitudinally, 
when it in its turn came to cool and contract. 
Cooling is therefore determined at one end by 
the application of water jets, Vhile rings of 
gas hmnes, which arc gradually extinguished 
as required, ))revent other parts from cooling 
prematurely. The intt?rior of the barrel is also 
kcjpt cool by water, so that th(3 hoop may cool 
from the inside outwards. After the various 
courses of hoops have been put in place by a 
repetition of this process, the interior of thcj 
barrel is fine-bored and rifled, and the gim 
fitt.(3d with its breech mechanism. 

In wire- wound guns the wire, wliich consists 
of 8t<3el ribbon, J inch wide and 0*0fi inch 
thick, of enormous strength, is wound on the 
barrel, layer after layer, by the aid of a machine 
which enables the tension to be exactly regu- 
lated. The tension starts at about 50 tons 
per square inch for the first layers, and is 
reduced to 40 or 35 tons for the outer ones. 
A 12-inch gun requires 117 miles of wire, 
weighing about 13^ tons. When all the wire 
is in place, a protective outer steel tube, which 
also gives longitudinal strength (a quality 


in which the wire winding is deficient^ is placed 
over it. For this purpolb M expand||^ 

by heat in the same way os dpscribed tor guiis 
without wire-winding, but its size is so (cal- 
culated as to give little if any shrinj^ge jfiplfii 
the wire covering. ^ 

The number and size of the tufl^, o:j|jhoops 
shrunk upon the%arrel in built-up guns* va^ 
in different countries, some 4f which prefer a 
larger number of i^ort thin tubes while others 
adopt a few longer thick tiibos. In any case 
caro must be taken not to heat them eaoM- 
sivoly dftring the shrinking-on process, else 
there is a risk of undoing the good effects 
of the heat treatments to -which the steel has 
been previously subjected. Different arrange- 
ments are also adopted to secure longitudinal 
strength by hooking or screwing tlie hoops 
together, and special precautions arc necessary 
as regards the breech portion and its attach- 
ment to enable it to resist the pressure of the 
explosion, wliich tinids to blow it off. In 
largo British wire -wound guns the barrel 
really consists of two parts — the inner A tube, 
which is the barrel proper in which the pro- 
jectile travels, and the A tube by whicli it is 
enclosed. The wire is wound upon the A tube, 
and is surrounded by the protective or B tube, 
over which is shrunk the jacket at the breecdi 
end. The breech bush is screwed into the 
A tube. 

The object of fitting the inner A tube is to 
enable the gun to be repaired when it has 
become worn by use. The gases produced by 
the explosion of the charge, rushing out from 
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tho powder cluiiiibor at grc'^at speed and at a 
higli temperature, wash away the inetnl of 
the bore anci gradually destroy rhe rifling, 
until finally acieuraf-c shooting iKiooines irn- 
possiblo. The larger the <'ah’bro of the gun^ 
and th(? lu^avier the charges the more rapidly 
does this erosion tak(^ pltu*c. With full charges 
a large gun may fin? only about 150 rounds or 
fewer before its barrel becomes too seriously 
eroded for further use, and its active life is 
literally to lx? measured in seconds, supposing 
it to be tired continuously, and reiuemboring 
the oxtrorncly short interval of time required 
for the projectile to travel along the bore to 
the muzzle aftc'r the charge has been fired. 
Large guns are not only very expensive, but 
also require a long time for manufactiu*e, 
and therefore it is obviously of great importance 
to have some meaa^ of repairing the damaged 


barrel of a piece which is olhon^dse good. 
The inner A tube enables this need to be met. 
It is madt^ of a slightly tap(?nHi form ext4?mally, 
and when it is worn out it is removed by hang- 
ing the gun in a vortical position. I)ret?ch down- 
wards, heating it and then suddenly cooling 
the interior of tlx^ inner A tube with cold water, 
thus causing it to contract. It can then be 
knocked out, and a new one substituted for 
it. Another nu?thod of repairing an eroded 
boro, applicable wlu?n a single A tube is 
employed, is to make the w'alls of the barrel 
so thick that the worn portion can be bored 
out. A liner is then inserted and rifled, and 
thus the gun is again rendered serviceable. 

Breech-loading guns possess numerous ad- 
vantages over the now obsolete muzzle loaders, 
but before they could be adopted many difli- 
culties had to be overcome in regard to closing 
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A BIG GUN IN THE MAKING. 

Heated in a metal towers hardened in an oil bath. Lowering an ** A’’ tube for a SO-ealibre 

12«inoh gun into the oil. 


the breech, after the projectile and charge 
had beeii inserted, in such a way that while 
it coiiid be manipulated with reasonable ease, 
it was strong enough to resist the pressure of 
the explosion and that the escape of gas 
was prevented. An enormous number of 
mechanisms have been deviacKl for the pur- 
pose, but they may be reduced to two main 


classes. In one, of which Kinipps are the 
great exponents, the breech is closed by a 
sliding block or wedge which is solid at one 
end but at the other has a hole that is brought 
opposite the bore when the gun is lieing 
loaded. The other class depends on the use of 
a screwed plug, which is inserted in the breech 
when the gun is being fired, and is carried on 
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a hinge, so that ft ban, Jbe swung out of the way 
when the charge is being put in position. 

Obviously, if a long screw be employed — and 
a short one with a small number of threads 
w'ould not give sufficient strength — a consider- 
able time will be required 'tt> screw it home or 
withdraw it, and thus the operation of loading 
will be slow. To got over this difficulty the 
screw is “ interrupted ” or cut away over 
certain portions of its circumfereiujo. For 
instance, if the circumference be supposed* to 
be divided into six equal parts, three of them 
will have screw tlirnads cut upon them and 
three will be smooth. Similarly the breech 
opening into which the plug screws will bo 
divided into six sections — tlireo smooth and 
three threaded. Then if the plug be inserted 
into the opening in such a way that its three 
threaded sections are opposite the tfmio smooth 
sections of the latter, it will no longer be neces- 
sary to turn it a number of complete revolu- 
tions corresponding to the number of tliroads 
screwed upon it, but a single turn through 
one-sixth of a circle will sufKce to engage ell 
the threads. The circumfenmee of the plug 
may be divided into a larger number of screwed 
and plain sections, and the largcji* the number 
the smaller will be the amount of circumferen- 
tial twist needed to close the bi’eech ; but 
whatever the number of sc'etioiiH. only half of 
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the i|urfahe will be screwed and available for 
renting the pressure of the exf^osion. 

In the Welin scxew the plug is again provided 
with screwed and plain portiona, but the former, 
instead of being of the same diameter through- 
out, are stepp^ The circumferefiEbe, for 
example, may be divided into three sectionff 
each comprising a plain portion which in of 
least diameter, a screwed portion which is of 
greater diameter, and another screwed portion 
which is of the full diameter of the plug. Then, 
the breech opening having corresponding plain 
and screwed surfaces, a turn through only one- 
ninth of a circle will suffice to screw the plug 
fully home, and two-thirds of its total circum- 
ference will be available for resisting the pres- 
sure when the gun is fired. In the Elswick 
coned screw, used for the smaller guns of from 
3 to 6-inch calibre, the portion of the plug that 
enters the gun first is tapered, while the back 
])ortion is cylindrical. Both have intemiptetl 
screws, but the interruptions of the former arc? 
in line with the screwed portions of the latter, 
The Riuface of the breech opening being simi- 
larly foimed, the result is that not only is the 
entry of plug facilitated, but when it is 
screwed homo the pressure of the explosion is 
distributed round the whole of its circum- 
ference, and not taken merely by a portion, 
as in the arrangements previously mentioned. 

Th<* French 75 mm. field gun has a broiHjh 
mechanism which at first sight appears to 
belong to the screw class, but is really t)f the 
sliding typo. The plug'’ is of larger diameter 
than the bore of the gun and mounted ecc;on- 
trically to it. In it is pierced a hole, also eccen- 
tric, which is brought opposite the bore when 
the cartridge is b(}ing insertc'd, but is turned 
away from it wlien tlie gim is beLig fired, half 
a tiu*n screwing the solid portion up against 
the brooch opening. 

In opening the breech a single pull on a lover 
in the smollor guns, or the turning of a hand- 
wheel ill the larger ones, suffices to rotate the 
plug till its. tlireads are free in the breech 
opening, to withdraw it, and to swing it bm;k. 
By reversing the lever or wheel the some 
operations are performed in the reverse onler 
and the breech is closed. In largo naval guns 
hydraulic or electric power is employed, 
though hand gear is fitted in addition for uso 
should the power fail. 

Breech mechanisms also embody devices for 
preventing tji© possibility of the charge being 
Bred before the breech is properly closed and 


for extracting the cartridge oases, when such 
are U8ed,*or the firing tubes which are eniployoci 
when the shell and the charge are loaded 
separately. As has aln'ody been explained in 
the chapter on Ammunition (Vol. V., p. 416) 
in quick-firing guns “ fixed ’* ammunition is 
used, the shell being attached to a brass 
cartridge case which contains the charge and 
the primer by wliich it is ignited. Here the 
brass case acts as an efficient moans of ** obtu- 
ration,** that is to say, under the pressure 
produced by the explosion the metal expands 
closely against the walls of the powder chaiiiber, 
thus preventing the escape of gas backwards 
through the breech opening. But in large guns 
for which “ separate loading ** anununition is 
adopted, other arrangements must be made to 
secure obturation. A favourite method, intro- 



EXPANDING A GUN TUBE IN A 
HYDRAULIC PRESS. 

duced by Colonel de Bange, is to jilace a ring- 
shaped tuinvas bag, c*ontaining a highly com- 
pr(?sH(Ml mixture of asbestos and mutton suet, 
over the front of the breech screw, holding it 
in position by means of a steel mushroom-head 
with a sjiindle which projects through tho ring 
down the iniddie of the bro(?ch screw. The 
force of the ox])losion acting on the mushroom- 
head squeezes the plastic material in the bag 
closely against the sidc»s of the chamber, and 
an effective gas seal is formed. The spindle 
may be drilled to receive the firing tube, when 
the part is known as a “ vent axial.’* 

The part playtid by the artillery in the war 
w^as rc»latively far more important, compared 
with the other arms, than in any former cam- 
paign. Generally regarded as an auxiliary of 
the infantry in the conduct of battles, the 
artillery showed itself during tho greater part 
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of the struggle,. to be the predominant(if>artnor 
in the alLku^oe between the two. The reasons 
for this were, broadly speaking, two : the one 
was the siege^ike character which was the 
prominent feature, of the operations after the 
Oermaiis were driven back to jthe Aisne, the 
^ther the greatly etlhaij^ced power of the gunner’s 
iveapons, which made their hre so much more 
efficacious and destructive. In the retreat 
from Mons towards Paris' the fi|^htiug was of 
a fairly open nature. The infantry, of course, 
entrenched itself whenever it made a stand, 
as it alw'ays will do if given even half-an-hour 
to jirepare — as it is a routine precaution to 
obtain any cover possible from the assailant's 
fire — ^but there was no time to construct the 
elaborate tnjnches and to cover the approaches 
to them with the impassable wire entangle- 
ments which formed part of the later battle- 
field organizations. The othesr reason was an 
exam])lc of action and reaction. The increased 
value of fire brought about increased pre- 
cautions to escape from its effects, and this in 
turn motie all nations lose no efforts to produce 
still more powerful weapons to destroy the 
improved def(^nceR. 

The Cennans had indeed before tli(‘ war 
broke out made considerable progress in this 
direction. All armies, in addition to the guns 
with which the horse and ordinary field batteries 
were equipped, had introduced field howitzers 
firing a shell of about 30 to 40 lbs This weapon 
was intended to be used for demolition i)urjioses 
or against troops behind cover where thcj flat 
trajectory gun could not roach them. The 
Cerman guns used in the Great War, the* 
majority of which doubtless were in being 
before it broke* out, were as follows : — The field 
gun fired a 15 lb. shrapnel, also a high -explosive 
common shell and a universal shell, i.c., one of 
which the front part was a high-explosive* 
common shell, the roar part a shrapnel. When 
used os a shrapnel the head was blown off and 
the bullets fn)od, while the head itself went on 
and acted as a common shell. When used for 
demolition purposes the whole shell burst on 
impact and could be arranged to act imme- 
diately or with delayed action. 

Two other field guns were used, viz,, the 
9-cm., which has a shrapnel of about 17 lbs., 
and a steel high-explosive shell of about 16} lbs. 
The heavy field gun was of later date. Its 
calibre was 4*68 inches (10 cm.), ai^ it fired 
both shrapi^el and high-explosive shell weighing 
40 lbs. It was a formidable weapon, having 
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an extreme range of 11,500 yerds. A atiH 
larger field gun waa the 13 cm., firing a shell o£ 
88 lbs., whether shrapnel or high explosive. 
Its range wa« 13,000 yards — t.e., over six miles, 
^he largest size field gun was the 15 cm. — 

6 inch : the projectiles weighed approximately . 
112 lbs., and were of two natures, shrapnel and 
liigh explosive. The field howitzers employed 
by the Germans were of two kinds, the light, 
which fired shrapnel, high explosive and uni- 
versal shell and comirlon shell. The latter were 
those most commonly in use ; they weighed 
approximately 39 lbs. The common shell was 
of oieus^ iron »and was probably introduced 
because there was a shortage of forged steel. 
A similar shell for the same reason was used 
with the 77 mm. field’ gun The next form of 
field howitzer was the far heavier 15 cm. 
(6-inch) pattern,^ fifing two types of projectile 
— a high explosive of 90 lbs. and an inceiuUary 

* * ' i» 

of considerably less w^eight. Other larger 
weapons were -the 2i cm. (8*27 inches) mortar, 
firing a high explosive shell of 262 lbs., and the ' 
28 cm. (11 inches) with a high-explosive shell 
of 770 lbs. In addition, a niunber of far heavier 





pieces wei^ employed of varying but large size,, 
both guns and howitzers, up to* the notorious 
32 and 42 cm. howdtzers which proved so fatal 
to the Belgian and French permanent fortifi- 
cations. 

The equipment of the French artillery was 
somew'hat similas*, although at first our Allies 
had not jsiuch a full measure of heavier natures 
available as thb enemy. The British Army 
began the struggle with^only six divisions, but 
they were Well e^quipf)ed with a large proportion 
of artillery. The British division had 7() 
pieces. Of these 54 were 18-pounders — i.c., the* 
ordinary field guns, firing a shrapnel of that 
weight. It had been thought better not to 
employ high -explosive shell with this gun- 
because of the very small charges of high explo- 
sive the common shell would hold. Indeed, it 
was not BQ necessary, considering that every 
division had 18 howitzers which used a higli- 
exfilosive shell of 35 lbs. and four 6()-pounder 
guns wliich had a similar projectile of the 
weight given. I'his was the most powerful 
fidd gun forming part of the regular equipment 
of any modern army. However, after the war 
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A GERMAN 77 MM. FIELD GUN. 
After being hit by m French gun* 


liiw! it was thought (i(^sirable to give 

high-ex plosiv'c shells even to the 18 -pounders as 
soon as it was seen how continuous the struggle 
b«!twoen the fortified positions h€»ld by us and 
thosc< of the Gennansu as likely to he. Shrapnel 
of the 18 lb. size, while still necessary for the 
destruction of win’ entanglements, give ver>' 
little effect against pampets (jr the troops behind 
them. Tliey are, of course, much more usc’fui 
than any high explosive sir'!! of tliis calibre 
against unprotc»eted ticops and continuc’d to ho 
largely iistul for this purpose. 

Siimuiing Ilf), fh^Tcrore. it may no said that 
there was very litthi diflbreneo in the wea[)ons 
used by the contending Powts, though the 
initial advantage gained by the l^>eneh by the 
superiority of the field-gun pcTsisted, and the 
same may bo said of our 18-pounch^r, which was 
far better than the field gun of the German 
army. 

So long as the warfare was of the ordinary 
open character similar in nature to tliat of 
former campaigns, very little was lieard of the 
heavier calibres which were afterwards so niu( h 
in evidence. So long ns fighting and marcliing 
were fairly evenly divided the artillery employed 
was necessarily of the most iruibilo character. 
There was no time to make the special plat- 
forms necessary for the larger pieces, and even 


the lighter natures were so difficult to move, 

• requiring either traction engines or very power- 
ful horse teams, tliat they could not be brought 
into action before the tide of battle had flowed 
au ay from the jiart of the country where they 
had been deployed. But once the ordinary field 
encoimters Imd given plav.'c to the siege-like 
operations w^hieh lattjr became the feature’ of 
the war. the* pra(^tical absence of all change in 
the general lino held by tho contending armies 
permitted both sides to bring into use the^lieavier 
weapons, which coultl be brought up and placed 
in positions can'fully prepared for them. 

Nor was iliis kind of warfare any great 
novelty. In the days of the Crimea, tho lortress 
of Sevastopol was constructed under the eyes 
of the English and Frencli. w’ho failed to rush 
the ])o^itiou before the Russian works had 
become formidable. I'he guns on both sides, 
it is true, were feeble in comparison with those of 
()0 years later, liut they sufficed to keep at 
bay both the French and English infantries. 
The Allies, therefore, had to make their forward 
movement by the siege methods of sap and 
trench- work. 

By sapping is meant the process by which 
trenches are exe<;uied under cover either of the 
ground or of shields which servo to protect tho 
squad working at the trench. Formerly sap- 
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rollers wtTe used to cove^ the head of the sap, 
the side of which, if exposed to fire only on one 
side, was protected by gabions ; where toth 
sides were so exposed a double sap~-4.e., two 
side by side — had to be used. The sap-roller 
was a long, bottomless basket of cylindrical 
shape in which was another similar cylinder, the 
space between the two being packed with 
fascines — e.gr., long faggots. This was super- 
seded by steel shields, and finally it was found 
necessary to rely only on the solid earth, and 
the trench was, tlierefore, excavated to sufficient 
depth to cover the men working in it. Gabions 
wore bottomless baskets about 2 ft. 9 in. high and 
2 ft. in diameter. Placed on end, they were filled 
with earth by the excavators and served to pro- 
tect them more rapidly than if the earth were 





A THREB-INGH DYNAMITE GUN, 
Used in East Africa. 

simply thrown up into a parapet, wliich would 
have required far more material and therefore a 
longer time for construction. When modern 
rifles w’ere introduced these contrivances became 
inefficient, and, whether saps or trenches were 
made, the solid earth alone was relied on. It 
is qiiite true, in the latter case, that whore troops 
have to work with the portable entrcncliing 
tool w^hich the men carry on their backs the 
process of excavating to any depth is a lengthy 
one ; but, even after an hour’s work, fair cover 
can be obtained against rifie fire, and when the 
warfare is of a stationary character, ordinary 
picks and shovels are served out, which facilitate 
the construction of the deeper and more perfect 
trenches required. 

Sevastopol marked the commencement of the 
era of improvised fortresses, constructed where 
necessary during hostilities. Ei:perience shows 
that they are much better capable of resisting 
attacks, because much less exposed to destruc* 
tion than the so-called permanent fortifica- 
tions, which are permanent only until heavy 


weapons are brought against th^. The 
French after the 1870 war expended not far 
short of £100,000,000, practically the whole 
of which was absolutely thrown away. The 
Germans, too, fell into the same error, but not 
to the same extent. The great Belgian 
engineer, the late General Brialmont, who 
deserved the well-known epitaph placed over an 
arcliitect’s grave, 

Lio hoavy on him, Earth, for he 

Lairi many heavy loads on thee, 

thought he had discovered the impregnable 
method when he built tiie forts of concrete 
with steel cupolas round Ijidgo and Namur. 
Yet none of these proved capable of any 
serious defence against the formidable shellH tiie 
Gormans used for their destruction. Tht‘ 
French did not even attempt to defend the* 
fort of Douaumont, near Verdun, constructed 
to a great extent on this system, as experience 
had shown that earthen works with deep -down 
dug-outs were much more capable of resist- 
ance. 

Plevna, again, in 1878 showed the value of 
such improvizod dcfc^ncos. The Russians at 
first possessed no weaf)ons which could produce 
any effect on them ; their field guns were quit© 
useless because not sufficiently powerful. For 
months the Turks held out, bringing the Russian 
advance to a standstill, as it was impossible for 
them to move forward over the Balkans leaving 
the army wliich held the Turkish position on their 
flank. It w'HS not till more powerful guns were 
brought up and regular approaches constructed 
tiiat I'pdleben w’as able to capture this fortress 
wliich had grown up under the eyes of the 
attacking force. It is noteworthy that Todle- 
ben, who first came into fame by constructing 
Sevastopol, should have made his last campaign 
against a similar hastily constructed stronghold. 

In the South African War we found the 
deep, narrow trenches of the Boers formidable 
obstacles. Our heavy howitzers produced but 
little effect, finding it very difficult to hit 
so small a target, and the artillery assistance 
to the infantry was practically limited to 
keeping down the hostile rifle fire by pouring 
shrapnel on the trenches, the bullets from 
which served to force the firing line in them to 
keep under cover, till the near approach of our 
infantry compelled our guns to cease firing. 

The outcome of the Russo-Japanese War 
established similar results. But here the 
Japanese used some heavy howitzers (11 -in. 
calibre) which are said to have produoed oon« 
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riidorablo effect. Both sides mode use of 
machine guns and the Japanese of small pieces 
of artillery in the front trcniches. A study of the 
fighting shows the germs of the more fully- 
grown plans oiiiployod in the present struggle. 

Let us now examine the various methods in 
which the artillery was used by the contending 
armies. In the fighting from Mona back 
towards Paris, and in the offensive return made 
by the Allies which drove the Germans over 
the Mamo, there was little change to be seen 
in the manner of handling the guns from that 
which hod prevailed in previous wars. The 
artillery prepared the way by a preliminary 
bombardment, and then supported the infantry 
in its attack on the enemy’s position. Its 


action was, however, greater because the 
weapons were more powerful than any which 
had been previously employed, but it differed 
only in degree, not in kind. The results were 
greater because the shooting was much better, 
owing to greatly improved sights, and because 
shells, both high explosive and shrapnel, were 
much more efficacious. Statistics as to the 
percentage of loss inflicted by the various arms 
are always of a sf)mew’hat doubtful character, 
being largely based on the wounded. It i^ im- 
possible to examine the slain to ascertain wdiat 
they died of, and therefore there is always a 
tendency to an indeterminate amount of error. 
It is said that in the Franco-German War only 
5 per cent, of the German losses w’ere due to 
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-{ The French gm» were signally 

j . I nn^fioiout. On the other hand, 20 per cei^t. of 
^ ^ the French losses were attributed to the German 

p . ’artillery. In the Great War German autho* 

! ^ liiiies said 85 per cent, of the casualties were 

du^to the guns. No doubt this chiefly applied 
t to the siege-works period ; but in any case, 
alh)wing for a consi$lerable margin of error, 
« it showed an enormous inen^ase in the amount 
.giq be attributed to the artillery. 

, ^ It is worth wliile to examine a little more 
*.^losely the way in which this greatly enhanced 
‘ proportion \vras attained. The telescopic dial 
of the modern field gun was twenty 
* times more accurate than the old form of sight 
\f'itli its V notclf, .which took up a varying 
amount of the foref-i^ht, depending on the 
tv' idiosyncrasy of the individual using it. The 
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^special advantage of the dial sight is that it 
enables the gun to be laid for direction on any 
aiming j)oiiit to the fropt, flank, or rear. 

Guns arc^ now often fired from a <;oncenled 
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position — i.p.^ from behind a fold of the ground, 
which serves to screen them from the eiii’iny. 
At first glance it might se4»iu that this would 
be very detrimental to ocMunato practice. 
This is not the cose ; the battery commander, 
by various contrivances, can so ord(T tlu^ fire 
of eacdi gun as to ('nsure its proper direction, 
although the guns may not be able to see the 
target. When the gun is behind cover, pro- 
vided it is about twelve or thirteen fe(*t l>elow 
it, tlic flash of the gun is no longer visible to 
tlie enemy. It is this flash which betrays the 
modern gun^s place, not so well perhaps os the 
smoke of the old black powder, but still well 
enough to enable the enemy to range on. 
It will, therefore, be easily understood that the 
concealed position is the one most sought for 
when bringing guns into play. It may be 
necessary to bring some of them more forward 
to support the infantry when closing, but aa 
long as poF dble the safety of the hidden 
position will be preferred. If the gunlayer 
cannot see the object to be flred at, he can, if 
ho can see a point in between the gun and the 
objcjct, lay his piece on that. This is what is 
done. Aiming posts are placed in alignment 
with the target in front ol the battery (see 


Plates I and II), and then the Battery Com- 
m^der takes the Director (sec Plate III), and 
aligns on them. He then measures the angle 
back to some one gun (d in the plates), which 
he selects as the gun of direction, as it may be 
called. The gunlayer of this now brings his 
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FIRING A FRENCH HOWITZER. 

Smaller picture : Shells for the howitzer. 

^^uii parallel to tli<» line from the aiming post to 
the target by hm’uiis of the dial sight. Suppose 
the measured angle to 135 deg., them, as 
shown in Fig. 7, Plate 1 1, by means of the arc 
oh the dial sight, he puts the gun parallel to tho 
line from the aiTning posts to the target. 
A similar process will align all the six guns in 
positions parallel to the same line. The six 
guns in the battery oeimpy a front of roughly 
100 yards, and the fire from the individual guns 
would bo disscauinated in six groups in front of 
the target, and not all on it. To avoid this, oiwih 
gun ia dealt with by each using a corrector 
angle” obtained from tho table of corrocjting 
angles. Tliis is clearly shown on Fig. 8, Plate' 
II. The r(?sult is that each gun is now pointing 
straight on the target. This is roughly the 
systcjm used, but there are many details too 
complicated to be dealt with here. 

Acting with the battery there will bo an ob- 
serving officer placed in senno convenient spot 
w’hence he can see the target at wliich tho guns 
are aiming. By means of the toleplionc he can 
send back information to the battery after each 
shot, so that the gunlayers may know exactly 
what has happened to each shell. It may not 
.always be possible to find such a jilace. Foi-eign 



artilleries use a ladder, up which the observing 
officer can climb to note whore the shells fall. 
This, however, has the disadvantage very often 
of betraying the situation of tho guns, as it 
forms rather a <ronspicuous object with a man 
on the top of it. 

Tlie long ranges of modern guns also allow 
much more -choice of positions for them, and 
permit the conceiitrotLon of fire from a wide 
arc against any particular point which it is 
sought to batter. Moreover, the modern gunner 
never hesitates to fire over guns or infantry of 
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PLATE 1. 


his own side ; his sighting is so accurate, the 
fuses are so absolutely to bo relied on, and the 
velocities obtained by the nitro powders so con- 
stant, that he knows exactly how the sheUswill 
behave, and there is no danger from this action. 

But the progress of aeronautics provided the 
aeroplane which is able to fly over the enemy’s 
lines, observe the positions of his various gun 
emplacements and other works, and signal 
them back by various simple signals previously 
agreed on. Moreover, it is now the custom to 
make as quickly as possible a map or to use an 
existing map which is divided up into squares 
so that it suffices to indicate the particular 


BRITISH 
Methods of the Artillery in 

square and the position of the target in it to 
enable the exact position of the i^oint in 
question to be indicated. The aeroplane has 
greatly increased the power of the gun because 
it not only reconnoitres for it but also directs 
its fire by pointing out how it fails in accuracy 
whether in direction or length of range. It is 
especially useful when no observation post can 
be established. 

One great advantage of the long range of 
modem guns is that it is no longer necessary 
to shift their position with anything like the 
frequency which was necessary when the 
elective range was much less. The effective 
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GUN-LAYING. PLATE 11. 


aimifift at Invisible Targets, 

dirttanco now lii^s anyw'lK'ro between 2,500 
and -1,000 yards for field guns. Over 4,000, 
and up to . 5,000, is eonsiden'd long, and over 
5,000 to 0,500 distant. But tlie fire from 
iieavy batteries has a miieh longer range, and, 
indeed, in the case of guns, the. h(^avier they are 
the longer the range at which they can c»ngage. 
Thus with them the effective range extends up 
to 5,000 yards ; up to 0,500 yai*ds is consideml 
only “ long,” while “ distant ” fire may go 
as far as 10,000 yards. 

The way in which the various calibres an> 
combined together for action now becomes 
clear. The heavier one will fire from com- 


paratively Hocliided positions. Tlie smaller 
guns w'ill do so from closer ranges from positions 
nearer the point to be battered. The mission 
of i‘ach class ^v ill varv\ Those firing larger shells 
will direct their firt^ against th(^ entrenched 
position to break it down ; the smaller will be 
din^cted against objects requiring less farce to 
destroy them. Thus shrapnel will be used to 
destroy wire entanglements, and to keep down 
tlu5 enemy’s infantry, so as to prevent them 
from firing on the u.^sailants when they caim^ 
forward to the assault. All guns, W’hen the 
infantry do come out to attack, will “ lift ” 
their fire — i.e., direct it farther on so as to fonn 
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PLATE IIL 
THE DIRECTOR. 

An Instrument used in Indirect Gun*layin((. 
a barrier through which the enemy’s reserves 
cannot penetrate to come up to aid their front 
line of trench holders. 

Tills proceeding is called forming a **oiu*- 
tain,” or, as the French say, ” barrier.” It is 
quite commonly employed, and has been very 
successful. It is an entirely new method of 
procedure whieh only came lorward in the Orcmt 
War. Twenty years earlier the suggestion of 
any such action would have been received 
with ridicule and characterized as a wicked 
waste of ommunilioti. At one time the great 
object appears to have been to have plenty 
of ammunition, but not to use it. Wo liave 
progressed since then, and it is acknowledg »d 
that it is desirable to cover the target with an 
abso^te deluge of projectiles. When this pro- 
position was made by an English officer a good 
many years ago it was received with derision 
and not thought worthyof a moment s serious 
consideration. It set ms an elementary pro- 
position that the more you fir© the more you 
are likely to hit, provided your fire is delivered 
in the right direction. But it took a^ good 
many years for tliis idea, so subversive of what 
, w'as then called ” fire discipline,”* to penetrate. 
Fire discipline then meant as little fire as 
possibid: now it means as milch as possible, 
provided it is properly applied — a terrible sub- 


, version ef old notions hqli:£Fyi^|; to those who 
had been.imbued with tihe^itoidition*of the older 
^school. " 

. But prodigality of ammuxiitioniis of no value 
. .unless i|^, is well directed. It is to the FreUdh 
that we qwe the scientific arrangement of rapid 
fire, which they introduced with their field gun, 
.the renowned 75,'* in 1900. A l^ief desciip- 
tion of tj^eir methodi^is therefore desirable. 

The French battery consists of four guns 
and twelve ammunition wagons. The gun has 
a shield*^against musketry, and the construc- 
tion of the wagon when it is up-ended also 
affords the same protection. When in action 
each gun has a wagon beside it, and two others 
are brought up to' the battery so that half the 
ammunition supply is at once available. Tht. 
- ^ battery commander takes shelter behind one 
of the two wagons alluded to, which is placed 
on the flank. The gim works smoothly back- 
wards and forwards over its recoil cylinder and 
is securely anchored, fo that it remains in the 
same position whiles firing in which it was 
originally fixed. I'his obviates all delay duo to 
relaying the gun on its target. 

The main principle of the Fnmch system of 
fire is to open effective fire as quickly as possible 
after coming into action. This gives the enemy 
no time for elaborate arrangt'ments before re- 
tiurfling fire, and if ho indulged in them, the 
destructive methods used by the French 
artillery would snuff him out before he had 
begun a serious reply. The range, besides 
being foimd from maps on which the emuny’s 
position may have been located by the obser- 
vation of airmen, or by range-finders, is con- 
firmed by the actual fire of the guns. The 
method is similar to that in u.«e in all artil- 
leries, but is simpler arid more rapid. All 
alike endeavour to get one shot short and 
oiifi over the target. The right range is 
obviously in between the two, which are 
called a bracket. The l^'rench having obtained 
even a long one, do not endeavour to gain 
further accuracy by seeking for a smaller one. 
As soon as the bracket is Obtained by a salvo 
fired at each of two different elevations of 400 
metres difference, or less if the range be close, 
the battery commander orders ” Tir pro- 
gressif ” — i.c., progressive fire, which is exe- 
cuted 08 follows : Starting with an elevation of 
100 m. less than the shorter range of the 
bracket (which is, if time allow, reduced to 
200 m.), each gun fires two rounds, followed by 
two others at an increased range of another 
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100 m. (50 laa. if tiie, battery commander thinks 
it better)y'*^^d so an» till each gun has' fired 
eight^u rou^dfl. This takes about, a minute. 
After this the ranges are oorreoted and fire 
proce^ at any ordinary rate, broken where 
necessary by “rafales” (squalls) — f.c.,^veral 
rounds of rapid fire from each gun. This is 
really a reversion to tho old method of noting a 
road, brook, or some similar well defined object, 
ascertaining its range, and then firing as rapidly 
as possible when the enemy arrives at it. But 
in the French plan it is tho target itscli^ which, 
whon it is observed, has the rapid fire poured 
on it. 

When it is thought desirable to distribute 
the fire in breadth, advantage is taken of tho 
traversing arrangement by which the gun can 
be turned, right or loft, on its carriage with- 
out moving the latter. On the command 
“ Fauchez ” (literally Mow,” the action of 
mowing resembling the swinging movement 
given to the gun), each gun, after the 
first round, is traversed three turns of tho 
traversing-wheel to tho left, then three more, 
and then moved back so that the gim is in its 
original position. Tho same process is then 
gone through to the right. By this method at 
a range of 2,500 m. each gun distributes its fire 
ov('r a front of 50 m. IVI owing and i)rogrossivo 
fire can be combmtjd if necessary. 

The nonnal manner of aiming tho French 
gim is indirc 5 ct — /.c., on an aiming post. But as 
that would not suit all the guns of a battery. 


^ach is given a special deflection determined 
by the battery commander, whiejh is. called 
“ echeloning,” because tho increments of 
deflection increase by successive and equal 
increments. If the left gun is aimed on tin* post 
with a deflection of 50, No. 3 would, for example, 
'with an “echelon” of 5,, use 55, No. 2 60, No. I 
65. This is similar to our plan which has been 
previously explained. 

Advantage is taken of any intervals in the 
firing to ascertain the range by trial shots of 
any ground over which an enemy is likely to 
pass. The results are recorded for use if 
required. 

Such in brief outline is tho French method. 
It is chiefly intended for use with shrapnel, 
and the object is to cover the ground with a 
rain of bullets. It will be seen that “ curtain ** 
fire, previously alluded to,»i8 but an example 
of this procedure. 

But efficient as modern gutfS were in the 
kind of fighting seen iif the Great War, there 
was need for another weapon. The object firoti 
at, a trench, had so little depth that although the 
artillery might knock away anything in tho 
shape of a parapet, and although a certain 
amount of damage might bo done by large 
howitzer shells, it is plain that considering 
how close the hostile lines of entrenchments 
were to one another, sometimes not more than 
fifty yards apart, there was need for a weapon 
which could, as it vwe, “lob” a projectile 
into them. For this purpose the trench 
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mortar was employed. This assumed many 
forms, from an empty cartridge case to special 
constructions throi^ing anything from a small 
hand gn^nade to the huge 190 lb. shell of 
the Gorman mine thrower, or the so-called 
aerial torpedo. I'hese supplemented the regu- 
lar artillery ; tlunr projectiles fell into the 
narrow trench, destroyed the “ dug-out ” 
cover there, and killed and wounded the occu- 
piers. Hand grenades thfSvrn by the attack- 
ing infantry fonned another auxiliary means 
of destruction. It is difHcult not to picture 
to oneself the terrible nature of the com- 
bination of all tlu'se various m(;ans of des- 
truction concentrated against some sector of 
the enemy’s defences selected for destniction. 
From time to time accounts appeared in the 
newspapers describing what the oi^servers iiad 
seen: parapets blown out of existencie, wire* 
entanglements bwept away, and wlu^n the 
assaulting infantry arrived on sei^ne, the 
remnants of the original garrison — /.r., those 
not blow^n to fragments — dazed and half- 
unconscious. Verily, modem artillery nutans 
of destruction are as efficacious as they are 
dreadful. Nor does night lead to any serious 
interruption in the struggle. Siiarchlights* 
star-shells, and flares give a bright illumination 
which betrays any hostile advance. 

We have seen t.hat the artillery depend 
largely on aircraft for reconnoitnng and 
informing them of likely targets, and even of 
the effect of their shells. This produced in 


turn the anti-aircraft gun, specially designed 
for firing at very high angles against the Zep- 
pelin or aeroplane. At night the shells leave 
a brilliant light behind th^ tn trom the “ tracer ” 
fitted to them, which, as its name implies, 
enables the gunner to watch their flight by the 
trace left behind. Hy day this tracser leaves a 
smoke track for the sanw^ purposes 

Artillery has become far more compli- 
cated and scientific and infinitely more 
deadly and destructive, and the part it 
plays far more important and decisive. 
But still the gunner cannot do without the 
infan ti^rnan. occupies and holds tho 

ground the forTUer lias pn^pared, and he suffers 
more heavily in the successive captures he has 
to undertaken of the trcnnc.hes bomhardend by the 
guns. Neither can do without the other; the 
two combined make the deciding factor of war. 

Thorcj are also other minor factors to be 
taken into consideration. The increased use 
of machine guns gives greater power to tho 
infantry and represents the fire power of many 
men concentrated in a small space. Numerous 
examples might be quoted showing how 
attacks have been brought to a standstill by 
thorn. 

Lastly, it may be remarked^ that sub- 
teiTanean warfare was employed to an extent 
never before seen. Mines not only blew up 
defences, but the craters formed convenient 
placMw for starting new works, and marked steps 
in the continuous advance against the enemy. 
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S try pa operations, 109 
Bouvet, French battleship, sunk 
in- the Dardanelles, 154 
Braithwaite, Major-General W. 
K, 104 

Bremen, Gorman light cruiser, 
sunk by submarine, 151 
Brighton Queen, mine-sweeper, 
lost in Belgian coast opera- 
tions, 135, 461 

British Army : Artillery, sec 
“ Artillery ” ; Ooramands, 
changes, 275, 277 ; pen- 
sions, report, 248, 249 ; 
recreations at the Front, 
279, 280 ; troops in 

Salonika, 376 

British contingent in Serbia, 
work of, 355>358 
British Fishing Fleet, strength, 
450 ; merchant ships taken 
up by, 429 

British Navy : Guns : see 
“ Artillery, Naval guns ** ; 
Mr. Hirsch’s article quoted, 
147 ; patrol work, 127 ; Sir 
Ian Hamilton on the, 123 ; 
strength (1915), 124 ; addi- 
tions, 135; Torpedo-boats 
Nos. 10 and 12 sunk, 127 ; 
visit of a party to France, 
283 ; war on German sub- 
marines, 144, 146 ; work 
in 1915, 121-160 ; work in 
the North Sea, 135, 136 ; 
on the Belgian jCoast, 132, 
135 ; work of the patrol 
cruisers, 147 

Brusati, General, in command 
of Ist Italian Army, 41 
Brussiloff, General, in command 
of Russian troops on the 
Middle Styr, 102 
Bryan, Mr., resignation of, 418 

Bulgaria : attitude of, 366 ; de- 
clares war, 236 ; Entente 
proposals to, 365"; finance, 
loan, German advanoe, 224 ; 
intervention of, 221-236 ; 
mobilizes, 235 ; negotia- 
tions with the Allies, 228, 
372 ; pacific declarations 
of, 224 ; position after 
Second Balkan War, 222 ; 
proposed concessions by 
Allies, 233 ; Russian ulti- 
matum to, 235 ; Turkish 
ooneossions to, 231 
Bulgarian Note, presentation to 
the Entente Powers, 230; 
reply, 231 

Bulgarian raids on Serbia, 359, 

' 300 

Burkanoff-Hajvoronka sector, 
108 

Burton, Corporal A. S., 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Byng, Lieut. -General the Hon. 
J. H. S., in command of 
9th Army Corps at Suvla 
Bay, 211 


c 

Cadoma, General Count Luigi : 
in control of Italian opera- 
tions, 41 

Cape Helles : attack on, Decem- 
ber 20, 1915, 217 ; evacua- 
tion of, 219 

Cap Trafalgar, German mer- 
cantile cruiser sunk by 
H.M.S. Coir mania, 433-436 
Carden, Vice-Admiral Saokville 
H., in the Dardanelles, 154 
Carmania, H.M.8., sinks Cap 
Trafalgar, 433-436 
Carnia front, fighting on the, 45 
Carso : advance of Italians on, 
47, 49-53, 55 ; Austrians 
attempt fiank attack on, 
67 ; battle of, 67, 69 
Carson, Sir Edward : criticism 
on the Cabinet on Darda- 
nelles campaign, 213 ; re- 
signation of, 213 
Castclnau, General, in command 
of French troops in Fralfce, 
274, 275 

Cecil, Lord Robert, appointed 
Minister of Blockade, 428 
Chailak Dore Ravine, operations 
at, 176 

Champagne Pouilleuse, fighting 
in, 291-301 

Chirait, patrol boat, in North 
Sea action. May, 1915, 129 
Chocolate Hill : defences of, 
carried, 189, 193 ; Turkish 
bombardment of, 205 
Chunuk Bair: attack on, 180, 
181 ; British take, 183, 
184 ; operations at, 178 ; 
Turks rtjcover, 186 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston : 
in favour of continuing 
Dardanelles operations, 213; 
joins the Army in France, 
283 ; leaves the Admiralty, 
123 ; on attacking air 
raiders, 1 ; on Dardanelles 
campaign, 153 ; on results 
of Falkland Islands victory, 
153 ; resignation, state- 
ment by, 214 

Clan Mactavieh, British steamer, 
sunk by Mowc, 447 
Clan McNaughton, armed mer- 
chant cruiser;? missing, 127 
Coalition Government, forma- 
tion of * effect on Darda- 
nelles campaign, 165 
Colne, H.M.S., in Dardanelles 
operations, 178 

Columbia, trawler, sunk in North 
Sea action. May, 1915, 129 
Conference, Paris, financial 
(1915), 242 

Contraband : British policy, 

U.S.A. Note and British 
reply, 405, 406 ; condi- 
tional list, 402 ; copper 
shipments, British inter- 
feremce, 403 ; cotton do- 
olared contraband, 391, 413 ; 
foodstuffs, British policy, 
404 ; law of. 390, 394-396, 
British policy, 398-40b ; 
lists under the Declaration 
of London, 399 ; United 
States and Great Britain, 
Notes exchanged, 400, 402, 
403, 405, 406, 410, 411 


Courtine, French capture, 208, 
299 

Cox, Major-General H. V., at 
^aiajik Aghala, 208 ; at 
Sari Bair, 176, 181, 184 
Crusader, H.M.S., operations off 
the Belgian coast, 133 
Cumberland coast bombarded by 
submarine, August 16, 1915, 
143 

Curie, French submarine, cap 
tured in Pola harbour, 158 
Cushing, American steamer, 
bombed by German air- 
craft, 143, 417 

D 

Danube : Austrians cross at 
Semendria, 371 ; British 
contingent’s work on, 356 
Dardanelles : German sub- 

marines in the, 155, 156 ; 
operations iA the, 154-156 ; 
work of the Navv in^the, 
153 

Dardanelles campaign : Allied 
attack on July 12, 1915, 
162 ; British capture Hill 
60, 209, 210 ; British losses 
on land, 220 ; delays in 
London concerning, 165 ; 
exploits of fishermen at, 
454, 455 ; evacuation of 
Gallipoli, 201-220 ; Sari 
Bair and Suvla Bay, 161- 
200 ; Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
request for more reinforce- 
ments refused, 202, 203 ; 
situation at end of June, 
1915, 162; on August 16, 
1915, 201 ; storming of 
Table Top, 178, 180; the 
big attack August 6-12, 
1915, 171-200 

Davif3s, Lieut.-Gcueral, at Capo 
Helles, 201 

De Chair, Rear-Admiral D. R. S., 
147 ; appointed naval 
adviser to Foreign Office, 
428 

Declaration of London, 398 ; 
lists of contraband under 
the, 399 

Dedcagatoh, Allied fleets bom- 
bard, 376 

Dedeagateh Railway, ceded to 
Bulgaria, 231 

Deleasse, M., resignation of, 274 
. Devonport, Lord, makes demand 
for tighter blockade, 427 
Dniester, Austrian offensive 
north of, 109 

d’Oissel, General Holy, in com- 
mand of French Army in 
Belgium, 305 ^ 

Douglas, Major-Geiferal W., suc- 
ceeds Ueut. -General Hun- 
ter- Weston in the Darda- 
nelles, 164 

Duns tan, Corporal William, 
awarded the V.C., 176 
Burward, British steamer, blown 
up by UlO, 130 

Dvina : German attempts to 
cross, 08 ; German offen- 
sive fails, 101 

Dvinsk : German advance on, 
85 ; operations on the 
Dvinsk front, September to 
November. 1916, 86-95 
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E 

Eichhorn, General von, in com- 
mand of German armies at 
Vilna, 83 

Einem, General von, in com- 
mand of Gorman army 
round Tahure, 298 
Elliot, Sir Francis, British 
v' Minister at Athens, ntigo- 
tiations with King of Greece 
and M. Venizelos, 225 
Essen, Admiral von, in th(‘ 
Baltic o|>cratioiis, 148 ; 
death, 150 
Evert, General, 83 

F 

Falaha, British liner, sunk by 
r/28, 140, 417 

Finance : AIHcmI Confercn(!c held 
in Paris, 242 ; Anglo-French 
loan, issue in America, 25(1 
Fisher, Ijord : Mr. Ashmead- 
Barilett on, 153 ; resigna- 
tion of, 123, 155, 15(1 
Fishermim. Deep Sea : exploits 
in the Dardanelles, 454, 455 ; 
awards given, 455 ; heroism 
of y 453- 455 ; losses at the 
beginning of war, 450 ; 
mine sweeping, 451, 459 
Formidable^ H.M.S., torp«‘doed 
by German submarine, 439 
Forshaw, Lieutenant W. T., 
awarded the V.C., 173 
Fournet, Vice-Admiral d’Artige 
du, appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of Franco-British 
Fleet in Mediterranean, 158 
Foxhound^ H.M.S., in Darda- 
nelles operations, 200 
France, Ministerial changes, 274 
French, General 8ir .lohn : re- 
linquishes command in 
France, farewell order, 275, 
277 ; work in France, 277 
French Army, Artillery; .see 
under “ Artillery ” 

Frugoni, (ieneral, in command 
of 2nd Italian Army, 41 

G 

Gallii^'ni, General, appointed 
French Minister of War, 
274 

Gallipoli : seo “ Dardanelles " 
GoUwitz, General von, in com- 
mand of Austro- German 
troops at Semendria, 372, 
374 

Garbunovka, German attacks 
on, 88 ; taken by Russians, 
. 89 

Gases, poisonous : chlorine used 
by Germans, 339 ; lachry- 
matory shells used, 339 ; 
mental effect of, 341 ; re- 
spirator ])roblcm, 341 ; suf- 
fering from, 339 ; treat- 
ment of, 342 

Onulois, French battleship, run 
ashore on Rabbit Island, 
154 

Gazelle, German cruiser, tor- 
pedoed off the island of 
Riigen, 148 

George V., King : on the work 
of the Mercantile Marine, 
144, 440 ; visit to the 


troops in Franoc, and 
accident, 283 

German Army, Artillery : see 
under “ Artillery ** 

Gerjnan Navy : commands, 
changes, 126 ; submarines, 
activity of, 122 ; British 
measures to counteract, 122 
Germany, hnanoe, fall of credit, 
257 

Giolitti, Signor, intrigues of, 42 
(iiuHCppe. Garibaldi, Italian 
cruiser, sunk, 159 
Givenchy, French repulse Ger- 
mans at, 301 

Gliira, British steamer, de- 
stroyed by 2717, 138 
Godley, Major-General Sir A. J., 
in command at Sari Bair, 
176 

Goliath, H.M.8., sunk by 
Turkish destroyer, 155 
Goltz, Marshal von der, visits 
SoHa, 224 

Gorizia : bombardment of, 79 
Gounaris. M., forms Greek 
(Cabinet, 227 ; resignation 
of, 228 

Goiiraud, General, in command 
of Army in Champagne, .301 
Grampus, H.M.S., in Darda- 
nelles operations, 200 
Grunt, Captain Nool. in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Carmania, 
435 

Great Britain : 

Admiralty, changes at the 
(1915), 123 

Ex]>ort8 and Imports, Board 
of Trade Returns, 2(i7-272 
Finance: 1914-15, 237-272; 
American exchange, ap- 
pointment of Anglo-French 
(commission, 254, 256 ; 

American securities, mobi- 
lization of, 257 ; Anglo- 
French loan in Americia, 
issue of, 256 ; credit, voles, 
242, 249, 250, 254, 259, 
263 ; currency notes, issue, 
238 ; increased circulation 
of, 264; exchanges, difli- 
cultics with the foreign. 
240, 242 ; Kxchequrr 

Bonds, issue of, 263, 264 : 
expenditure, estimates, 250 ; 
table, 263 : first War Bud- 
get introduced, 244 ; second, 
249 ; third, 259, 260 ; 

Imports and Export^s, sta- 
tistics (1914), 245 ; Mora- 
torium declared, 238 ; 
national income, increase 
of, 266 ; Retrench incut 
(-ornmittee formed, mcm- 
hers, 253 ; revenue, sum- 
mary for War charges, 250 ; 
Stock Exchange, business 
recovery, 264-266 ; difficul- 
ties of, 240 ; moratorium, 
241 ; taxation, increases 
(1915), 244; yield, 249; new 
(table), 250, 260 ; War ex- 
penditure, 242 ; increases, 
254 ; War Loan, first, 244 ; 
second, 250, 251 
Food prices, iiicreases, 247 
Imports, taxation suggested, 
253 

Labour : shortage of, 266 ; 
i .wages, War bonuses, 26(i 


Living, increase in cost of, 26() 
Shipping, freights, rise in, 247, 
248, 267 

Wheat prioes^ 267, 268 , table, 
269 

Great Heart, drifter, lost in Bel- 
gian operations, 135 
Greece : attitude of, 225-228 ; 
Elections in, M. Vcnizelos's 
victory, 228 ; first resig- 
nation of M. Venizelos, 227 ; 
return to office, 228 
Greece. King of : illness of. 
efTect on the crisis, 228 ; on 
the policy of (Greece, 225, 
226 ; repudiates M. Veiii- 
zclos's declaration on Allied 
landing at Salonika, 236 
Green, Captain J. R., awarded 
the D.S.a. 141 

Orvif, (German raider, in action 
with the Andes, sunk, 448 
(ilrey, Sir Edward : Note, on 
American trade and Briti.sl 
blockade ymlicy, 400, 402 ; 
Note to U.S.A. on blockade 
jioliey quoted, 411 ; on 
Allies' policy in the Bal- 
kans,, 222 ; on British 
blockade policy, 424 ; on 
Bulgaria, 228, 229, 23rf ; 
on (3 real Britain's pledge 
to Serbia. *388 ; reply to 
American complaints. 390 
Gross Ekau, fighting at, 96 
Gulfliyht, American vessel, tor- 
pedoed, 417 

Guns ; see under “ Artillery ” 

H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas, sue- 
needs General Sir John 
French, 277 

Hairredin Barbarossa, Turkish 
battleship, torpedoed by 
British submarine, 164 
Hajvoronka: Russians enter, 
109 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian : at 
Suvla Bay, 195; criti- 
cisms of General Stopford, 
193-195 ; of Major-General 
Hammersley, 195 ; dis- 
])atches quoted, 169, 173, 
176, 186-188, 196, 198, 

200, 206, 207, 210 ; failure 
of plans in the Darda- 
nelles, 107 ; headquarters 
at Imbros, 171 ; on Suvla 
Bay landing, 190 ; plans 
in Dardanelles campaign, 
162. 166; recall of, 200, 
213; views on situation in 
Gallipoli, August 16, 1915. 
202 

Hamilton, Private John. 

awarded the V.C., 176 
Hammersley, Major- (general, in 
command of landing parties 
at Suvla, 190 ; Sir Ian 
Hamilton's criticisms on. 
195 

Hand grenades, use of, 496 
H ansen, (Captain Percy, awarded 
the V.C., 197 

narpalycA\ Belgian relief ship, 
torpedoed, 140 

Har'dngton, bombarded by Ger- 
man submarine, 143 
Hartmannswoilerkopf, fight for 
summit of, 302, 303 
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HerHtnff, Liout. - Commander 
Otto, in the Dardanelles, 
155 

UtHperian^ British liner, sunk, 
420 

Hill, Brig. -General, in command 
of landing at Suvla, 191 

Hirsch, Mr. Gilbert, article to 
The. Timas on ^the Navy 
quoted, 147 

Horner^ steam tug, chased by 
German submarine, 440 

Hood, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
H. L. A., in command of 
flotilla off Belgian coast, 
132 

Hooge, bombardment of, 309 

Horton, Commander Max K., 
in the Baltic, 151 

Hunt<‘r- Weston, Lieut.-Gencral 
Sir A., invalided home from 
th(‘ Dardanelles, receives 
K.C.B., 104 

Hythe, H.M.8., sunk off the 
coast of Gallipoli, 215 


Illukst : Germans ocmipy, 91 ; 

Russians occupy part of, 94 
1 mmel niann. Lieutenant, German 
airman, 312 

India, H.M.S., sunk by German 
submarine, 132 

Indian Army : departure of 
corps to Mesopotamia, 283 ; 
in Dardanelles operations, 
181 ; rooeivo') message from 
King George before leaving 
France, 283, 284 
Inflexible^ H.M.S., damaged by 
mine in the Dardanelles, 
154 

Ingenohl, Admiral von, removal 
from command of German 
High 8ea Fleet, 126 
Insall, 2nd Lieutenant iStuart 
M., awarded the V.C., 312 
Irresistible, H.M.8., sunk in the 
Dardanelles, 154 
Ismail Oglu Tepe, attack on, 205 
Isonzo, Austrians retire upon 
the, 43 ; Austrians blow 
up bridges over the, 47, 49 ; 
difficulties of the attacking 
force on, 47, 49-51 ; light- 
ing on the lower, 09 ; first 
advM uce on the, 43 ; Ita- 
lian advance held up by 
floods, 49 ; Italians attempt 
to cross north of Sagrado, 
52 ; Italians cross at Pieris, 
49 

Italian Army : defects in staff 
work, 80 ; four ** armies 
in the field and commands, 
41 ; reserves, delay in 
bringing up, 80 ; trench 
warfare, lack of technique, 
80 

Italian Navy, work in the 
Adriatic, 168 

Italian Offensive in 1915. The, 
41-80 ; criticisms on, 72 ; 
delay on the Carso, 47 ; 
Hill “ 383 ” taken by the 
Italians, 69, (H) ; review of 
1915 operations, 80; work 
of the Alpini troops, 02-64 
Italy, political situation at out- 
break of War, May; 1916, 


. 42; delay caused by political 
orisis, 42, 43 

Italy, King of, takes supreme 
command of his Army, 41 


Jackson, Admiral 8ir Henry, 
appointed First Sea Lord, 

1 23 ; on the work of the 
Mercantile Marine, 431 
Jason, Danish vessel, burned 
by the Meieor, 130 
Jellicoe, Admiral Sir John : on 
the Clan Mactavish, 447 ; 
on work of the Mercantile 
Marine, 431 

Jivkovitch, General, Commander 
of Belgrade Army, 367, 378 
Joffre, General, appointed Com- 
mander - in - Chief of all 
French armies, 274 
Johnston, Brig.-Ocneral F. E. : 
at Chunuk Bair, 180, 181, 
183 ; at Sari Bair, 176 

K 

Kaiajik Aghala, attack on, 208 
Kakrew, Serbian successful en- 
gagement at, 365 
Kanin, Vice-Admiral, succeeds 
Admiral von Essen in com- 
mand of Russian Fleet in 
Baltic % 150 

Katchanik, lighting at, 384 
Kenimorn, Russians re-oceupy, 
98, 101 

Kcniia, Brig.-Gencral Paul, V.(^. 
killed, 207 

Keogh, Sir Alfred, work of, 337. 
344 

Kcy7.or, Private* Leonard. 

awarded the V.C., 176 
Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, tribute 
to the Navy, 136 
Kitchener, Earl : asks for esti- 
mate of losses in evacuating 
Dardanelles, 213 ; at the 
Dardanelles, 213 ; in favour 
of evacuation, 214 ; sends 
reinforcements to the Dar- 
danelles, 165 ; visits Greece 
and Italy, and returns to 
Tendon, 216 

Kolki district, fighting in the, 
117 

Konigsberg, German cruiser, de- 
stroyed, 160 

Kovess, General von : in attack 
against Belgrade, 374 
Kraguiovatz : Austro- German 

occupation of, 380 ; Ser- 
bians evacuate, 376 
Krithia : Turkish reinforce- 

ments at, 162 ; Turkish 
trenches taken at, 215 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, German 
raider, exploits of, 437 

L 

X.15 (Zeppelin), finding of wreck, 
458 

“ Labyrinth,” fighting around 
4he, 302 

Laertes, British steamer, chased 
by German submarine, 139 
Lake Sventen, description of 
fighting round, 91-93 
Lalu Baba, defences of, carried, 
189, 193 # 


Lansdowne, Ijord : on German 
imports, 428 ; reply to 
Lord Milner on Dardanelles 
failure, 213 

Lansing, Mr.;on armed merchant 
ships, 426 

Lapeyrere, Admiral Boue de, 
retirement of, 158 
Lauenstein, General von, in 
command of operations 
against Dvinsk, 89 
Leon Oambetta, French cruiser, 
torpedoed, 159 

Lequio, General : in command 
of Alpine and Bersaglieri 
troops, 41 ; on the Carnia 
front, 45 

lA^shitsky, General, in command 
of Russian troops in Vol- 
hynia, 107 

Leskovatz, occupied by the Bul- 
garians, 380 

Lightning, British destroyer, 
damaged, 129 

Lindley, General, at Siivla Bav, 
196 

Linsingen, Geintral von : con- 
centrates fonH‘H for ad- 
vance on Karny, 101 ; in 
command of Austro-Gernmii 
troops on the Middle Slyr. 
102; on the Bussian front, 
114 

Lipton, Sir Thomas, help to 
Serbia, 354 

Lisle, General H. de B. ; hi*»- 
gra]>liical, 201 ; in eoni- 
inatid at attack on Ismail 
Oglu Tep<*, 205 ; takes 
temporary command at 
Suvia Bay, 200, 201 
Lithuania, opi^rations in, 83 
Lloyd George, Kt. Hon. David : 
introduces first and second 
War Budgets, 244, 249 ; 
meets Foreigns Ministers 
at Paris Conference (1915), 
242 ; on first War Loan, 
244 ; statement in House 
on Finance, 237, 238 ; sub- 
mits expenditure estimates, 
250 

London, Air Raids on : first 
raid, May, 1915, 12-14 ; 

German official account 
quoted, 29 ; Mr. William 
(L Shepherd, impressions 
quoted, 28 ; second and 
third attacks, September, 
1915. 26-30; October 13, 
1915, 31 ; damage and 
casualties, 32 ; German 
report on, 33 

Ixino Pine, attack on, 174-176 
lx)agford, Brig-. General the Earl 
of, in command of 2nd 
South Midland (Mounted) 
Brigade at Scimitar Hill, 
killed, 207 

Ixivtchen, Mount, Austrians cap- 
ture, 387 

Lucinico village stormed, 56 
Lusitania, Cunard liner, escape 
from German cruiser, 432 ; 
sinking of, 417, 442 
Lynx, H.M.S., mined, 130 

M 

Macedonia negotiations, failure 
of, 229-234, 236 
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Mackensen, Marshal von, in 
command of Austro-Ocrman 
troops in Serbia, 372 
Mackenzie, Sir James : investi- 
gation of “ Soldier’s Heart,” 
335 

Mahon, General Sir B. : in 
command of British iroopn 
in Salonika, 376; of Irish 
Division at Suvla, 191 
Majestic, H.M.S., torpedoed, 
155 

Malborghetto fortiheations, 
Italian attack on, 76 
Maori, H.M.S., mined off the 
Belgian coast, 133 
Marmara, Sea of : British sub- 
marines in, 158 ; Turkish 
transports sunk by British 
submarine, 211 

Marshall, Brig.-Gonoral, in tem- 
porary command of 29th 
Division at Suvla Bay, 203 
Masnou, General, mortally 
wounded, 164 

McKenna, Rt. Hon. U. : ap- 
pointed Chancellor of ihe 
Exchequer, 250 ; on gold 
reserve, 264 ; on second 
War Loan, 250 ; presents 
third War Budget, 259. 260 
Medical Service : cflicieney of, 
344 ; organization of, 313 ; 
work of. 343, 346, 348 
Medical Work : deformities, jut*- 
vention of, 345; work in 
France, 346 ; facial injun<‘«, 
treat of, 344-346 ; 
nervous shock, problem of, 
313-348 

Mtdiidifh, Turkish cruiser, sunk 
by mine, 160 

Medusa, Italian vessel, sunk, 159 
Mimtal Factor in Modern War : 
shell shock and nervous 
injuries, 313-348 
Mental Treatment Act (1915), 
introduction of, 327 
Mercantile Marne : the work oi 
the, 429-448 ; dangers of, 
438 ; patrol work, 448 ; 
tributes t.o, 431 ; w(»rk at 
the Dardaiudlcs, 444, 445 
Merchant ships armed, case of, 
424, 425 

Meso})otaniia, iisval forces in, 
160 

Meteor, German auxiliary cruiser, 
exploits of, 130 132 
Miohahelles, Dr., German Minis- 
ter at So6a. 230 
Milbanke, Sir John, V.C., killed. 
207 

Millerand, M., resignation of, 274 
Milner, honl on Dardanelles 
failure, 211 

Mine-sweeping ; heroism of rm*n 
engaged on, 463, 4t»4 ; 

operations, 451, 459, 4t»l- 
464 

Minsk: German advance on, 
^4 ; importance of railway 
junction at, 81 

Mishitch, General, in command 
of 1st Serbian Army, 378 
Mitau-Olai-Rigaline, fighting on, 
96 

Miura, patrol boat, in North Sea 
action, May, 1915, 129 
Molodetchna, fighting around, 
85 


Mdtke, German cruiser, damaged 
by submarine, 151 
Mondesir, General, in command 
oi the French at Corfu, 387 
Monfalcone, Italians occupy, 49 
Monro, Sir Charles : appointed 
to command of 1st Army 
in France and Flanders, 
218 ; succeeds Sir Ian 
Hamilton in the Darda- 
nelles, 213 

Montagu, Mr., appointed Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Trea- 
surv, 250 ; on cost of the 
War, 260 

Montenegro, King of. leaves for 
Brindisi, 387 

Monte Nero Chain. Italians gain 
footing on, 62 

Monte Sei Busi, operations on, 
67 

Moraht, Major, on the spirit of 
the German troops, 288 
Mott, Major, on shell shock, 316. 
319, 322 

Motve, German raider, exploits 
of, 447 

N 

Nttinl. H.M.S., blow'll up, 132 
Nava, General, in command of 
4th Italian Army, 41 
Xechcn, Anuuiean ahi}), brought 
into London, 410 
Neutral Govoninients, British 
arrangements with re con- 
signments, 404, 423 
Neutrality delined, 390, 392 
Neutrals’ discontent wdth British 
blockade policy, 424 
Neutral ships sunk by (h'nnany, 
416,417 

Neuville St. Vaast, Germans 
storm French irenehes at, 
,3t>2 

Nienien, German failure to cross 
at Ncivogrodek, 85 
Nish : Aii.stro-Gcrinan occu})a- 
of, 380; Serbian Govern- 
ment leaves, 377 
North Sea ; action in the. 
May 1, 1915, 129; British 
Fleet's control in, 126; 
mine laying and sweeping in. 
436 ; work of the Navy in, 
135, 136 

Norway; discontent with 
British policy, 424 ; luo- 
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